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Mr. Manon. This morning we will begin our hearings on the 
Army’s portion of the military budget for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sikes, chairman of the sub-subcommittee of the Army portion 
of the budget, will be in charge of the hearing. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, the committee is glad to have you with 
us again. We are going to be very much interested in the Army’s 
presentation because we on the committee have watched with keen 
interest what has gone on in Korea. We recognize fully and com- 
pletely what a magnificent job the Army has done in Korea, and what 
an essential part of this Nation’s defenses the Army continues to be. 

The committee will be glad to have your statement for your needs for 
the fiscal year 1953. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY PACE 


Secretary Pace. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think 
everyone of us in the Army recognizes the importance of this particular 
budget. It has been examined by all of us with great care in view of its 
implications and I think the estimates now before the committee 
represent our best and most honest judgment of what constitute our 
minimum requirements for the fiscal year 1953. 

The Army’s fiscal year 1953 budget program, as contained in the 
Department of Defense portion of the President's budget now before 
you, will require $14,200,000,000. This amount does not include the 
Army’s fiscal year 1953 requirement for public works construction 
since a detailed military construction program for the coming fiscal 
year has not yet been approved by the President. 

The 19 months since the Communists poured into South Korea 
have been months of solid achievement for the Army. It has grown 
from a force of 10 divisions, 13 regiments and regimental combat 
teams, and 48 antiaircraft battalions to one of 19 divisions, 18 
regiments and regimental combat teams, and more than 100 antiair- 
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craft battalions, and its manpower from 591,000 to an expected June 
30, 1952 strength of 1,560,000. During the same period, the Army 
has driven back overwhelming numbers in a bitter combat in Korea 
while in Europe our divisions have brought new hope and courage to 
our allies. Here at home we are fast developing a mobilization base 
capable of rapid expansion in the event of all-out mobilization and, 
in aggressively pushing our research and development programs, we 
lave made important progress in the fields of tactical atomic weapons, 
guided missiles, improved tanks and antitank weapons, lighter, more 
economical equipment and deadlier ammunition. Our purpose today 
is to tell you how much further progress the Army expects to make 
with the fiscal year 1953 funds now being requested. 

In fiscal year 1951 the Congress appropriated $19,360 million for 
the Army. In fiscal year 1952 the Army appropriation totaled $20,888 
million. The considerably lower estimate for fiscal year 1953 repre- 
sents the balance between civilian and military needs which, in the 
judgment of the executive branch of the Government, must be main- 
tained in the best interest of the long run economic and military secu- 
rity of our Nation, 


FULFILLMENT OF PREPAREDNESS OBJECTIVES 


You will recall that underlying each of our budget requests since 
the Korean war began in June 1950 has been a program designed to 
enable the Army to reach a certain degree of readiness by a certain 
time. We explained that program to the Congress in considerable 
detail in the course of our presentation of these previous estimates. 
I think it important, therefore, that I point out at the outset that the 
fiscal year 1953 budget now before you reflects a revised readiness 
program. 

I would like to point out at this point that certain of my remarks 
have a security classification and, with your permission, I will indi- 
cate such passages by requesting an off-the-record discussion. 

Mr. Sixes. You may give anything off the record that you desire. 

Secretary Pact. When my general statement is over, if there is 
onything which I have said off the record that the committee feels 
should not be classified and therefore should be on the record, we will 
be glad to go into it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS IN FORMATION OF 1953 BUDGET 


Secretary Pace. In projecting Army dollar needs through June 30, 
19538, we have attempted to follow defined and coordinated programs. 
As in any program that seeks to look so far into the uncertain future, 
we have necessarily had to make certain assumptions and estimates. 
As a result, I cannot assure you that these budget estimates which 
you are about to review contain no imperfections, but I do assure you 
that the Army’s programs on which these estimates are predicated 
are fundamentally sound and that the estimates themselves have been 
honestly and conscientiously arrived at. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. In this connection, I would like also to point out 
that during the current fiscal year certain events, likewise beyond 
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the Army’s control, have increased our costs. Purely for budgetary 
purposes, as you know, we assumed in * pa gin the fiscal year 1952 
budget that hostilities in Korea would not extend beyond June 30, 
1951. Further, we did not budget for the civilian pay increase or the 
additional costs generated as the result of a pay-as-you-go policy in 
Japan. These Sovstepatents have therefore increased our current 
costs and we are preparing a supplemental request to meet them. 
The specific details of this request are now being worked out and will 
be presented to the Congress as soon as they have been approved by 
the President. 

I should now like to discuss with you the major pregrams on which 
our 1953 budget has been prepared. 


ARMY STRENGTH FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


First as to strength: For fiscal year 1953 the Army’s beginning 
strength is expected to be 1,560,000, its end strength 1,552,000, and 
its average military strength for the year also 1,552,000. This means 
that the Army will have fewer soldiers during fiscal year 1953 
than it has now, since our expected average strength for fiscal year 1952 
is 1,565,609. 

As to forces: Initially, it had been planned to have during fiscal 
year 1953 an active Army of 21 divisions. While our goal still re- 
mains 21 divisions, we now intend during fiscal year 1953 to have only 
20 divisions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Secretary Pace. Turning next to the Army’s procurement and pro- 
duction program for fiscal year 1953. This program was particularly 
stressed in our budget requests for fiscal years 1951 and 1952. In the 
fiscal year 1953 budget estimate, the request for the procurement and 
production appropriation totals $3,685 million—approximately $6.4 
billion less than the amount available for obligation in fiscal year 
1952 for this purpose. This $3,685 million now being requested rep- 
resents 26 percent of our entire fiscal year 1953 estimates, as compared 
with the approximately 42 percent appropriated for major procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. A second related factor contributing to this lower 
budget figure for major procurement for fiscal year 1953 is that the 
money which was appropriated to the Army in fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 could not be turned into goods as rapidly as we had hoped. 
Shortage of machine tools, problems encountered in equipment design, 
and many other difficulties inherent in a partial mobilization and the 
development of an expandable production base have combined to slow 
down the achievement ofa satisfactory rate and volume of production. 
We now estimate that this volume and rate will not become satisfactory 
until sometime this spring. You will recall that the Army’s procure- 
ment and production effort started on a large scale just a little over 
1 year ago with the enactment of the second supplemental appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1951. Confirming our previous experience in mo- 
bilizing industry, we have found that it requires about 114 years to 
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build up a production base and to attain good volume production. 
Maximum production is achieved only after a considerably longer pe- 
riod. As a consequence, the funds provided for major procurement 
in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 will last somewhat longer than originally 
contemplated. 

The $3,685,000,000 request for major procurement in this budget has 
been determined only after a careful consideration of the amounts pre- 
viously appropriated, our obligational and expenditure experience, 
and an evaluation of the ascending production rate. It is planned 
that those who follow me in this presentation will present to you the 
details of our experience to date in this field. However, I should like 
to mention briefly our delivery experience. During all of fiscal year 
1951 deliveries of finished goods of the type covered by the procure- 
ment and production appropriation amounted to $1,616 million; an 
amount equaled by deliveries in the first 5 months of this fiscal year. 
Our total production of hard goods in last December was $427 million 
as compared to $59 million delivered during the first 3 months follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean war. This December production is 
more than double that of last March, and showed a considerable in- 
crease over November. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. The request now before you will enable us to con- 
tinue, albeit at a lower rate than that originally contemplated, the 
program described to you in connection with our fiscal year 1952 ap- 
propriation request, namely the creation and maintenance of a mobili- 
zation base capable of rapid expansion in the event of full mobiliza- 
tion. We will continue to mobilize our manpower no faster than we 
‘an arm and equip them. At the same time we shall continue to sched- 
ule our procurement so as to avoid production in excess of requirements 
and the resultant shut-down or reconversion of part of our production 
base. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Secretary of Defense last year pointed out to Congress that 
there is still no magic and inexpensive way to fight a war or to prepare 
for war. This Nation cannot fight today’s war with weapons to be 
produced tomorrow. We must continue to rely upon tested, available 
weapons for our defense, but be always ready to achieve and utilize 
new developments as they prove battle worthy. 

No other field of activity within the Department of the Army offers, 
in my judgment, more real promise of achieving economies in military 
operations than this field of research and development. Also, the 
Army’s intensive exploration of new materials, designs and methods 
compensates, to some extent, for the present lack of an adequate war 
reserve. Although the $450 million allocated to this activity in these 
budget estimates is small as compared to the total Army budget, it will 
be used to develop the means whereby our limited manpower can be 
pitted more effectively against the enemy, and whereby through 
changes in design, the cost of producing war matériel, both in dollars 
and in manpower, can be reduced. I should like to give you some ex- 
amples of the results of these constant efforts to produce better equip- 
ment at a lower cost. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Secretary Pace. In the Signal Corps field, we have placed in pro- 
duction a new carrier cable which provides three times as much mes- 
sage-handling capacity as the former type while using approximately 
35 percent less copper. Our new carrier and telephone equipment 
weighs anywhere from 25 to 75 Seteans less than the replaced equip- 
ment with comparable savings in steel, copper, and insulating mate- 
rials. Such weight reductions also permit large savings in transpor- 
tation costs as well as greatly improved mobility. This new equip- 
ment simplifies maintenance, conserves repair materials, and reduces 
maintenance personnel requirements. Another development is the 
replacement of the neoprene jacket on telephone cable by an improved 
Buna-S compound which produces a saving in cable cost of $65 per 
mile. Reduced size of field wire, along with reclamation of used cable 
reels, has reduced annual requirements for reels by 600,000 units cost- 
ing $6 each. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. Due to increased costs, the $450 million requested 
in this budget for research and development will permit a level of 
research and development activity only slightly greater than the pro- 
gram planned for 1952. The dollars needed to realize our 1953 objec- 
tives in this vital field have been carefully reviewed in the light of 
strategic guidance received from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and tech- 
nical guidance furnished by the Research and Development Board. 
These 1 requirements, as reflected in our 1953 budget, are the minimum 
considered necessary to enable the Army to achieve the integrated, 
balanced research and development program already begun with prior 
appropriations, and to insure that items scheduled for lar ge-scale pro- 
curement in later years incorporate the latest technological advances. 


PERSONNEL 


Notwithstanding anything that may be said about new push-button 
weapons for the future, a trained soldier properly equipped is still our 
most basic and precious weapon. To conserve this weapon and to 
insure that our manpower needs have been coordinated and thoroughly 
screened, the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Reserve Forces 
has been charged with the leadership and direction of the Army's 
manpower program with operational responsibility centralized in the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. 

Some understanding of the magnitude of the personnel problems 
facing the Army during the coming fiscal year can be gained when it 
is realized that over one-half of the military ainenatd presently in 
the Army are due for discharge or release during fiscal year 1953. 


DECREASED DRAFT CALL 


Mr. Scrivner. How does that tie in with the reports that we are 
going to have a much decreased draft call from here on out ? 

General Coutins. [I can answer that for the next few months. 

The reenlistment rates are holding up very well. They are now 
reenlisting at about 40 percent. 

The original enlistments for the last month were double what the 
anticip: ited enlistments were, based upon past experience, and for that 
reason we are expecting to cut the calls in March, but that will vary 
depending upon what our experience is in those two fields. 
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Mr. Davis. When you speak of their discharge or release during 
this fiscal year, then, you are including everybody whose present enlist- 
ment expires ¢ 

Secretary Pace. Yes; that is assuming no reenlistments. What- 
ever can be done in the reenlistment field is one of the really important 
steps in dollar savings, in my estimation, because you are reacquiring 
valuable experience. This represents a major contribution in terms 
of the dollar value of what I consider to be a capital investment in 

ople. 

OMe. Taser. Has there been any contact between the fellow who runs 
the Selective Service business and the armed services? 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I notice there is an editorial in one of the ag a this 
morning saying that he got his figures way out of line before a 
committee the other day. 

Secretary Pace. I cannot answer that specifically. There is con- 
stant contact, primarily at the defense level, but also at the service 
level. 

Mr. Srxes. Since this appears to be a very unusual situation— 
one-half of the military personnel presently in the Army are due for 
discharge or release during the fiscal year 1953—give the committee 
some background as to the causes of that situation. It is due to the 
fact that men have been frozen in their enlistments because of the 
necessity for a build-up in the Korean needs? 

Secretary Pace. You had an enormously large build-up at the very 
beginning of the Korean campaign. Most of those people who came 
in, came in for a 2-year period. It is not possible to phase out this 
manpower as you normally would if you were operating, say, a 
business, or were in some equivalent planned operation. We had to 
take them in fast. We have to let them go by law. Therefore, there 
is no way that you can phase the operation out. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the freeze order holding men in their enlistments 
for an additional year still in effect ? 

Secretary Pace. That is still in effect. 

General Coturns. That is still in effect, but whether we reinstitute 
it again is a matter that is still under study. 

Mr. Stxes. When will it expire if it is not reinstituted ? 

General Cottins. It would expire this year. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Secretary Pace. Although large numbers of trained men will be 
released from active service, they will not be entirely lost to the Army 
since many of them are expected to participate in the Army’s Reserve 
and National Guard program. A trained soldier represents a capital 
asset of the United States. This is true whether he is in the Army or 
the Reserve. It is a mistake to regard the dollars put into training 
these men as money lost. This is proved by the fact that we have, 
since July 1950 and through December 31, 1951, brought approxi- 
mately 117,000 National Guardsmen and 216,000 reservists into the ac- 
tive Army. Many of these individuals and units are or have been on 
duty in Korea. : 

Our budget estimates for fiscal year 1953 will permit an increase 
in National Guard strength from 225,000 to 362,000 and in Army Re- 
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serve personnel in pay status from 160,000 to 270,000. This increased 
strength will come from National Guardsmen and reservists being 
returned from active service; from voluntary enlistments among men 
not subject to selective service; and from among the some 500,000 
selective servicemen who, upon their release from active duty, still 
have a military obligation to complete. 

The strength of 362,000 will enable all Army National Guard units 
not in Federal service to be at 100 percent in officers and 50 percent 
strength in enlisted men. The National Guard will at the same time 
continue to pursue vigorously its field, armory, week-end, and school 
training. 

The Army Reserve will continue to provide not only trained units, 
as is the case of the National Guard, but also trained individuals as 
well. The strength of 270,000 will enable the Army Reserve units 
to progress effectively toward a high degree of mobilization readiness. 
The funds requested will provide armory training and mandatory field 
training for units and for some individuals. Provision is made for at- 
tendance at Army service schools, Army area schools, and extension 
courses. In addition to the 270,000 expected to participate actively in 
its training program, the Army Reserve must also administer and be 
prepared to afford training to those other selective service returnees 
who have a Reserve military service obligation but who will not.fully 
participate in the complete program. 

To supply an adequate number of junior officers is one of the most 
important activities in the Army. To assist in this connection, the 
Army ROTC program is to be stepped up during fiscal year 1953. We 
are planning on 105,000 basic course students as compared to just under 
100,000 enrolled during the current year and 42,000 advanced course 
students in fiscal year 1953 as compared to approximately 36,000 in 
fiscal year 1952. Plans are also under way to increase the present 
production quota of 23,200 officer-graduates a year. 

At present and in the foreseeable future, ROTC graduates must 
supply to a large extent the new officer strength of the Army; there- 
fore, they are being, and will continue to be, placed on active duty 
immediately after graduation. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


What I have said has been designed to give you an insight into 
the major problems facing the Army and the methods by which the 
Army proposes to solve them. As you have seen, these programs in- 
volve risks which, though serious from a military point of view, have 
been accepted by the executive branch of the Government in order to 
insure the stability of our national economy through the indeter- 
minate period of military preparedness that lies ahead. We pledge 
our best efforts to see that these already substantial risks are not 
increased through inefficient or uneconomical methods. 

This brings me to the program for which we are requesting the 
largest single amount in this budget, namely, maintenance and opera- 
tions. To cover the day-to-day activities and housekeeping require- 
ments of the Army for fiscal year 1953, we are asking $4.8 billion, or 
approximately 34 percent of the total budget. 

It is in this area particularly that improved and more efficient 
methods of operation will result in lower costs and other long-term 
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benefits. As part of this effort, we have made important savings in 
our rebuild and reclamation program. $1.3 billion spent for this pur- 
pose since the end of World War II has returned to stock $9.4 billion 
of equipment. This means approximately $8 return for each dollar 
spent. 

In this connection, I would like to mention one of the many projects 
which I regard as especially important in the Army’s management- 
improvement program. It is the Army’s cost-consciousness program. 
This is designed to make every soldier and civilian connected with 
the Army personally aware that the Army is spending his money. 
To help develop this frame of mind, trainees are taught the cost of 
the equipment and the matériel they use. Among the ways this is done 
is through the price tagging of individual equipment and clothing 
and through stamping the price involved on the more costly items of 
equipment such as vehicles and electronics devices. In addition, 
officers and civilians are graded in their efficiency reports on how well 
they help solve this problem of the economical utilization of the mili- 
tary dollar. An example of this cost-consciousness program in op- 
eration is the cost-reduction clinic recently organized by the United 
States Army in the Pacific. At this clinic, installation commanders 
assemble each month to discuss cost reductions and management im- 
provement, and through this interchange, profit from the valuable ex- 
perience of others. The importance of this program cannot, of 
course, be stated in terms of so many dollars definitely saved. Its 
real value lies in the preventive effort against waste that arises when 
over 114 million service men and women realize that the Government’s 
dollars are their dollars. 

We in the Army all realize that there is much yet to be done in this 
field of efficient management. I assure you that the Army is making 
a sincere, diligent, and continuing effort to seek out and eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical, and inefficient methods and _ practices. 

Details of the Army fiscal year 1953 budget estimates and an analy- 
sis of the military requirements on which they are based will be pre- 
sented to you by the Chief of Staff and other members of the Army 
staff who will follow me. 

In the past this committee has normally allowed General Collins 
to make his statement and permitted us to answer questions jointly 
on the ground that it would provide the committee with a more consist- 
ent approach to our total operations as between the Secretary and 
the Chief of Staff. 

However, whatever suits the committee’s convenience will suit ours. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe that will continue to be a satisfactory way for 
the committee to operate. 

I want to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for a helpful statement. I 
particularly appreciate the emphasis you placed on cost consciousness 
and your efforts at saving. 

General Collins, the committee will be glad to have your statement. 
We are always glad to have you with us. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Cotuins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is an unprece- 
dented era in our Nation’s military history. 

Our mobilizations of the past have been of a total character. We 
expanded our industry and converted to war production as rapidly 
as possible; we called our men to service for the “duration plus.” Our 
mobilization today is quite different. We are partially mobilizing; 
we are fighting a conflict against aggression 5,000 miles from home; 
and we are partially demobilizing—all at the same time. 

We have resisted the impulse to call all our men to the colors as we 
did so many times before. Instead, we have carefully measured our 
manpower needs and have ordered into the active military service only 
those men and units which were required and could be properly 
equipped, in accordance with the Nation’s strategic plans. Because we 
face a continuing critical situation in the world, our plans are neces- 
sarily long-range in full recognition of the fact that the real founda- 
tion of our armed strength is our enormous industrial capacity. 

To strengthen ourselves for the long pull we are emphasizing the 
expansion of our production base. We are doing this for two reasons: 
First, we do not want to stockpile equipment which may soon become 
obsolete; and second, we must be prepared rapidly to accelerate pro- 
duction if war comes unexpectedly. 

In this new era in which we live, we must be as alert to the dangers 
of sudden attack as were our early settlers; and we must continue to 
strengthen ourselves to repel, not only military aggression, but also in- 
sidious subversion or long-range undermining attacks on our economic 
system. ; 

In these tasks so important to the security of all our citizens, the 
Army’s role has taken on increased significance. Our soldiers, since 
June 1950, have been locked in mortal combat with the Communist ag- 
gressor in Korea. On the other side of the globe, where the threat of 
possible aggression hangs heavy, American soldiers stand as a strong 
deterrent to anyone who would destroy the freedoms which we all hold 
dear. Wherever they are stationed in other parts of the world, our 
soldiers are helping to man the outposts of our Nation. And here at 
home Army antiaircraft units deployed to assist in the air defense of 
the United States are stern warning to an aggressor against sneak air 
attacks on our homeland. We in the Army are both proud and grati- 
fied that we have been able to have an important part in preventing 
aggression from plunging the world into another dreadful World War. 

The great demands of these global responsibilities have made pro- 
gress difficult, but we have moved forward and I think you should 
know something of the strides we have made since the aggression began 
in Korea. 

We now have 19 divisions, all but 4 of which are at full strength, 
whereas in 1950 we had only 10 divisions, 9 of which were under- 
strength. 

We have more than doubled the number of our antiaircraft units 
to defend us against air attack. 

We released to production more new items from our research and 
development program in 1 year than during the previous 4 years. 

We almost tripled the strength of the Army, which required the 
training of a million new men. 
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We strengthened our forces overseas and shipped to our partners, 
under the mutual security program, more than 1 million tons of mili- 
tary supplies. 

Je have greatly increased our productive capacity. As a matter of 
fact during this month and the next, more new tanks will be received 
than have been received since the Korean war began; deliveries of 
tactical trucks during this month alone will be equal to almost half of 
the total deliveries for fiscal year 1951; and production this month of 
such radio sets as the familiar walkie-talkie will be about 70 percent 
of the total production for the entire period from June 1950 to date. 

At the same time we have been fighting a conflict 5,000 miles from 
home and, together with other U. N. forces, we destroyed one set of 
Communist armies and badly mauled another. 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The Army’s budget for fiscal year 1953 will project this progress 
into another year. It requests an appropriation of $14.2 billion dol- 
lars, excluding new construction. I feel I must point out that it en- 
tails considerable risk, for from a strictly military point of view it 
does not provide an adequate number of units or a sufficient amount of 
war reserves as early as we consider desirable. Of course, we recognize 
the necessity of fitting Army requirements into the national budget 
and will do everything possible to lessen the risks involved. 

Among the major tasks the Army must continue to perform under 
this budget are: 

(a) To aid in concluding the conflict in Korea while maintaining 
the security of Japan. . 

(+) To maintain adequate forces overseas, both in areas of occupa- 
tion and in strategic bases, to meet extended emergencies, including 
armed aggression. 

(ce) To strengthen the air defenses of the United States with addi- 
tional Army antiaircraft units. 

(72) To maintain here at home highly trained forces in constant 
readiness; and to back up these forces with sufficient logistical sup- 
port to permit rapid deployment and sustained operations in the event 
of war. 

(e) To continue modernization of the equipment of the Army and 
establishment of essential reserves of equipment for combat. 

(f) To strengthen our civilian components by providing them with 
better equipment, facilities, and training. 

(g) To continue aid to our partners by providing military maté- 
riel and training assistance where necessary. 

(2) To push vigorously our research and development at. 

(7) To maintain our school system and other training facilities at 
the highest peak of efficiency in order to enhance the professional 
knowledge of our fighting men. 

With funds provided under this budget, the Army can maintain 
an average strength of 1,552,000 for fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Cotiins. I think it important to point out to you the con- 
siderable part Army setisinnale plays in the air defense of the 
United States, for I feel that many Americans do not fully realize the 
effectiveness of ground fire against aircraft. As a matter of fact, in 
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Korea 87 percent of the United Nations planes lost in combat were 
the result of ground fire. 

Four years ago we activated the Army Antiaircraft Command and 
have deployed antiaircraft units around key cities and industrial cen- 
ters throughout the Nation. We have constantly increased the num- 
ber of our antiaircraft units, have greatly improved our antiaircraft 
equipment, and have directed our research, development, and pro- 
curement efforts so that new antiaircraft rockets and ground-to-air 
guided missiles will be in the hands of our troops as soon as possible. 

The destructiveness of modern bombs and the speed and range of 
enemy planes make it imperative that our air defenses be as tight as 
we can humanly make them. Even one plane could destroy a city. 
With that danger in mind, we are placing great emphasis on our anti- 
aircraft rocket and guided missile programs. Our new rockets and 
missiles are showing great progress and will materially strengthen 
the defenses of our cities against enemy air attacks. 


SHIPMENTS UNDER MDAP 


Coupled with the Army’s part in the defense of the United States 
is its part in the national decision to make common cause with our 
friends in Europe and elsewhere in the prevention of another terrible 
world war. Our part in these collective efforts comprises not only the 
shipment of supplies and equipment in large quantities but also 
training assistance, including the training of more than 4,276 selected 
foreign nationals in our Army schools, principally in Europe. 

Since the beginning of the program, we have shipped to those na- 
tions which are authorized MDAP aid the following: 7,310 tanks and 
combat vehicles, 8,990 radio and radar sets, 10,888 pieces of artillery, 
29,875 motor transport vehicles, 670,308 small arms and machine guns, 
240 million rounds of small arms and machine gun ammunition, and 
8,143,000 rounds of artillery ammunition. 

I recently inspected our forces overseas and many of our military 
missions which are supervising our MDAP aid. I would be happy 
to give you my observations or answer any questions in regard to my 
visit to the NATO countries, Yugoslavia, Indochina, the Philippines, 
Formosa, Korea, and Japan. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


Our great progress during the past year would not have been pos- 
sible without the splendid cooperation and assistance of our National 
Guard and Organized Reserve Corps. Our civilian components have 
performed most creditably in fulfilling their mission of supporting 
the active Army with both individual replacements and qualified 
units. 

Four National Guard infantry divisions were ordered into the 
active military service in September of 1950. Those divisions were 
at less than half strength and had to be filled largely with untrained 
inductees. Accordingly, the divisions had to conduct basic training 
for these inductees before they could begin even their small-unit train- 
ing. 

I might say the reason we did this was in order not to have to in- 
crease our training base; in other words, to prevent the opening of 
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additional training centers here at home that we would not need once 
we got past this critical period. We thereby saved money by not open- 
ing more training centers than we would need on a continuing basis. 
But this put an additional burden on these four National Guard divi- 
sions that were called to active duty. 

Despite these handicaps, two of the divisions—the Fortieth and the 

Forty-fifth—were sent to the Far East in April of 1951. The other 
two divisions—the Twenty-eighth and the Forty-third—are now in 
Europe ready for any emergency alongside our Regular Army divi- 
sions and the forces of the other NATO countries. 

During fiscal year 1953, a total of 8 National Guard divisions, 3 
regimental combat teams, 43 antiaircraft battalions, and many com- 
bat support units will be in active service. We have also provided in 
this budget increased support in an inactive status for the remaining 
19 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, 70 antiaircraft battalions, 
and other combat support units—a total of 4,200 company and de- 
tachment-size units. 

With corresponding effectiveness, the Organized Reserve Corps has 
responded to this emergency. Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, it has provided a total of 63,000 officers, 153,000 enlisted men, 
and 953 units to the active Army. Units when called in were approxi- 
mately at cadre strength and were filled to war strength by combina- 
tion of recalled reservists and men from selective service who were also 
used to bring National Guard units and Regular units up to full 
strength. The ready availability of this fine group of reservists, 
trained and battle-tested veterans of World War II, was of inesti- 
mable value in permitting the speedy achievement of combat readi- 
ness by the forces required for Korea. 

We have also provided in this budget for the continued support 
in an inactive cadre status of 25 Organized Reserve Infantry divisions 
and many combat and service support units. 

It is my earnest hope that the difficulties experienced in training 
and the inequities inherent in the emergency recall of veterans who 
had already helped fight one war, which we witnessed during the 
build-up period following the outbreak of the Korean conflict, may 
be prevented in the future by a sound system of universal military 
training. 

ARMY TRAINING 


Every aspect of our training is aimed at conditioning the soldier’s 
mind and body for the rigors of combat. We have intensified the 
arduousness of all of our training. Trainees are put through infiltra- 
tion and special battle courses and combat firing exercises. We re- 
quire that at least one-third of all tactical training be conducted at 
night. We insist that every soldier be able to fight as an infantryman 
before he proceeds to train for one of the countless specialized duties 
characteristic of a modern army. 

The increased readiness of all our units is due in large part to our 
determination to profit by the lessons learned in Korea. Every phase 
of the Korean fighting has been investigated and studied by trained 
observers. In the main, they have confirmed our expectations, but all 
of their findings have been made part of our training doctrine. 
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Although the main objective of our training program has been to 
support operations in Korea, essential specialized training has not 
been neglected. Training for guerrilla, Arctic, winter, jungle, moun- 
tain, desert, and amphibious operations has been continued where ap- 
plicable. We realize that the conditions in Korea are not typical, and 
we must keep alive the ability of our Army to fight on any type of ter- 
rain, in any climate. 

The magnitude of our training program is naturally dependent 
upon the size of the Army and upon the rate of turnover of Army 
personnel. We anticipate an unusually large personnel turn-over in 
fiscal year 1953 for more than one-half of our personnel will become 
eligible for release. Most of them are those who entered the Army 
during the first year of the Korean conflict and who must be released 
in accordance with Public Law 51. 

To prepare for this situation, we have had to increase our train- 
ing plant capacity considerably. We plan to operate 10 training 
divisions and 14 other specialized training centers with a total capacity 
of 194,000, which is a substantial increase over last year. 

That is, the total capacity is an increase; not the number of camps. 

We are emphasizing the tactical employment of atomic weapons in 
our training. All Army personnel, from the individual rifleman 
to field-army staffs, are being taught the offensive and defensive as- 
pects of atomic warfare. Our training maneuvers will also provide 
a great opportunity to study atomic capabilities. In two field exer- 
cises, Snowfall, the joint Army-Air Force maneuvers scheduled for 
February 9-15 at Camp Drum, N. Y., and in Longhorn, scheduled 
for March-April in Texas, we will experiment with Army atomic 
weapons tactics, and will continue to test these tactics during the exer- 
cises next year. 


ARMY SCILOOL SYSTEM 


A sound school system is the catalyst of any modern and progressive 
Army. Ours once again proved itself during the critical period since 
the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, and at the same time it con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of our civilian components and our sister 
services, and to the military forces of friendly foreign nations. While 
we stress the development of competent commanders and staff officers, 
we do not overlook the necessity for highly trained enlisted specialists. 
Out of a total of 39 Army service schools, 31 offer 350 courses for en- 
listed technicians and specialists. 

I wish you could have been with me during my last inspection of 
our Antiaircraft and Guided Missiles School at Fort Bliss. I am sure 
you would have been impressed as I was by our success in “putting 
round pegs in round holes.” There were college graduates in uni- 
form—physicists, electronic engineers, mathematicians—all teaching 
and working in their respective fields. Many of them are studying 
under the finest scientists in the United States. 

Our Army schools are also keeping abreast of all new develop- 
ments. Atomic warfare subjects have recently been included in their 
curricula and corresponding atomic doctrine has been incorporated 
into our training publications. We are constantly rechecking our old 
doctrines and are investigating every possible new technique of war- 
fare, both conventional and unconventional. 
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A good example of our efforts is our progress in the field of psy- 
chological warfare. Only recently a separate division of the Depart- 
ment of the Army Special Staff was organized and new courses were 
instituted in Army schools in order that we might fully exploit this 
highly important method of unconventional warfare. The results 
have been most gratifying. In Korea, thousands of the Communist 
prisoners were greatly influenced in their decision to surrender by 
our leaflets and radio and loudspeaker broadcasts. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Twenty-six percent of this budget is for financing part of a procure- 
ment and production program which extends over several years. I 
think it is important to relate it to previous appropriations and to the 
programs which they support. But, before I go into the details, I 
want to tell you something of our progress in our tank program 
upon which we are placing such great emphasis. 

As you know, = ee the Korean conflict broke in June 1950, we 
were in the process of modernizing 800 World War IT tanks but had 
no new tanks in production. We had been developing a family of 
new tanks to replace the outmoded World War IT models. Our 
problem was to decide which of these tanks should be put into pro- 
duction. We were forced by the urgency of the situation to take some 
gambles. Since 12 to 18 months’ lead time was required from the 
time a contract was let until the first tank came off the production line, 
we decided to forego the normal procedure of building pilot models 
for preliminary engineering and field tests. To reduce the risk we 
used as many proven components as we could. We knew there would 
be some difficulties but we felt that they could be corrected in the early 
phases of production, or before issue to troops. 

As expected, serious deficiencies developed in both the new light and 
medium tanks. But, despite our troubles, we are still a year ahead 
of the schedule we would have been following had we waited for com- 
plete test and development before going into production. In other 
words, it had been worth the gamble. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Cotiins. We will vigorously continue our research pro- 
grams which are basically designed to increase the effectiveness of 
our soldiers both in defense and in offense. Recently, we gave our 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans responsibility for direct supervision 
over our research program. This will insure constant high-level 
surveillance of the integration of research, both within and outside 
the Army, with our long-range strategic planning. 

I would like to emphasize the importance of that, because whatever 
we do in the field of research and development must be geared to what 
we expect to do in the future and must be geared specifically to our 
strategic plans. 

Our program in this budget calls for continued emphasis on increas- 
ing our mobility, improving tanks and antitank weapons, and further 
developing guided missiles and tactical atomic weapons. 
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AIR MOBILITY 


We are making great strides in the application of air mobility to 
Army tactics on the battlefield. 

Our Army can move faster and farther and hit an enemy with 
greater surprise than ever before because of our advances in air 
mobility. This is a field which is rapidly developing and one in which 
I feel we must place ever-increasing emphasis. It 1s my firm convic- 
tion that in any future war airborne operations will play a greater 
part than ever before, and I am pleased to tell you that air transport 
is greatly multiplying the Army’s potential effectiveness. 

We have made great strides toward making our men and equipment 
air-transportable. Our standard Infantry divisions are being made 
air-transportable, insofar as it is practicable, and new techniques have 
been developed for the dropping and air-landing of troops and heavy 
weapons and equipment. During the past year and a half we have 
dropped such heavy items as bulldozers and 214-ton trucks success- 
fully and have air-transported even heavier ones. All these advances 
are in addition to normal paratroop operations. 

We have used airborne operations in Korea with great success. In 
the Sunchon-Sukchon operation, which is north of Seoul, we drop- 
ped the heaviest equipment ever dropped in combat. All of the large 
artillery pieces and other heavy equipment hit the ground completely 
assembled and ready for action. The men, weapons, and equip- 
ment—including 105-millimeter howitzers, trucks, jeeps. and am- 
munition—landed in an amazing small area, less than half a square 
mile. 

Another outstanding accomplishment in this field was the air-drop- 
ping of a complete eight-section Army treadway bridge, weighing 
18 tons, to the Marines in the Chosen Reservoir area last winter. 
That was the first time it was ever attempted in combat, and not a 
single section was lost. Needless to say, the bridge was an important 
factor in the success of that operation. 

In Korea, we have seen time and again the inestimable value of 
resupply by air-drop in fast-moving tactical situations. The rugged 
terrain and the inadequate roads and railroads there have necessi- 
tated air supply as the best means in many instances of supporting 
our troops. 

Our helicopters have become particularly important in such work. 
They have been used in direct supply operations and to transport 
outpost and observation groups, string wire communications, and pro- 
vide a rapid means of air reconnaissance and observation in forward 
areas. In addition, they have been used for the movement of com- 
manders and their staffs from one key location to another, for the 
evacuation of wounded men from front-line positions under fire, for 
the resuce of pilots downed in enemy territory, and—important to 
doughboys—for flying hot food to men stationed in advanced out- 
posts. 

The improvements in our helicopters have progressed to the extent 
that we now find them a necessary means of supplementing our jeeps 
and trucks. Helicopters are now an integral part of our organic 
transportation. The smaller or utility-type machines are now stand- 
ard equipment in our Infantry regiments, Artillery observation bat- 
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ialions, Engineer and Signal battalions, and medical air-evacuation 
units. And we are planning company-size units of the larger or 
cargo type, to be attached to divisions and corps in the field as required. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


We have made genuine progress in our development of guided mis- 
siles. We are working on a series of different types for different 
purposes, some for the air defense of the United’ States, as I have 
already mentioned, and some for supporting troops under conditions 
where artillery and close air support would be impaired or impossible. 
We have started limited production on two types and are activating 
combat units which will be equipped with them. This does not mean 
that service testing or even research and development action is com- 
plete, but it does mean that great progress has been made. Much of 
our progress is due to the direction, guidance, and advice of Mr. K. T. 
Keller, Director of Guided Missiles Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Accordingly, our plans include accelerated testing and training 
programs, the activation of tactical units, and the establishment of 
doctrine and procedures—all of which are designed to multiply the 
Army’s all-weather fighting capability at the earliest date possible. 

But, with all these advances in weapons, however, we in the Army 
continue to recognize that the individual human being is still the 
most important element in warfare. 


MEDICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Our soldiers in World War IT had the best medical care ever known 
up to that time. Yet, during the past year in Korea, the low death 
rate of the past war among our wounded has been cut almost in half. 
Based on preliminary data, we have cut this rate from the 4.5 percent 
of World War II to a remarkable 2.2 percent in Korea. In other 
words, the chances are almost 98 out of 100 that a wounded man will 
he saved once our medical people have reached him. Needless to say, 
it is deeply gratifying for me to be able to report to you such progress 
in the saving of American lives. 

Our system of mobile surgical hospitals, a new type unit developed 
since World War II, is largely responsible for this achievement. Five 
of these are scattered across the Korean Peninsula close behind the 
front lines. Combined with air evacuation, the system has saved 
the lives of thousands of wounded men who, in other wars, or in 
other armies, would have died. About 75 percent of those wounded 
in Korea have been returned to duty. 

But medical achievements have been outstanding not only in the 

case of our wounded in Korea. During 1951, throughout the Army, 
the number of men off duty for medical reasons averaged only 32 per 
thousand as compared with an average rate of 44 per thousand in 
World War IT. In effect, this improvement means that based on the 
average strength of the Army during 1951, nearly 18,000 more men 


per day were present for duty because of the highly effective medical 
service given our troops. 
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MORAL WELFARE 


On the spiritual side, we strive constantly to provide sound moral 
guidance. Members of our splendid Chaplain Corps are always avail- 
able to help our soldiers in the enrichment of their spiritual lives. It 
is deeply gratifying to see the large numbers regularly attending 
services in our chapels. More than 12.682.000 persons attended 254,- 
000 Army chapel services during the year which ended last June 30. 
Worship reaches all the way to the front lines in Korea. Our chap- 
lains deserve the highest praise for their splendid achievements both 
here at home and under the terribly trying conditions of combat. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


We also devote considerable time to informing our soldiers as to 
why they are serving. From the basic training centers here in the 
United States where we first receive the trainee from civilian life all 
the way to the battle-hardened units in Korea, we have a splendid 
troop information program in operation. It has paid great dividends 
in the fighting effectiveness of our troops and it has served to inform 
our men of the responsibilities of citizenship which they are fulfilling. 

And in spite of the heavy training schedules today, participation 
in our Army education program is now greater than at any time since 
the end of World War II. The facilities and services of the Army 
educational system are many and varied and they reach around the 
world, wherever American soldiers are stationed. The system in- 
cludes the more than 300 correspondence and self-teaching courses of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, basic elementary educa- 
tional facilities, placement and achievement tests, and the services of 
trained civilian educational and vocational counselors. Our educa- 
tional effort is placed so that it helps the soldier who needs education 
most. For example, enrollments below the fifth grade level have 
increased tenfold among our soldiers here in the United States. 

We are doing our utmost to turn out first-class citizens as well as 
first-class fighting men. 

In these unprecedented times of partial mobilization, actual fight- 
ing, worldwide deployment, and demobilization, the achievement of 
a substantial expansion of our military strength is a most complex 
and difficult task. 

The funds needed to enable us to carry out our share in maintaining 
our national security add up to a tremendous sum, and I would like 
to say in closing that we in the Army realize deeply our great respons- 
ibilities in making certain that every dollar shall yield full value. 
Secretary Pace has outlined for you our program of conservation and 
cost consciousness, and Iam grateful for this opportunity to reempha- 
size its value. ‘This program is already paying great dividends and 
we are determined that those portions of the Nation’s resources en- 
trusted to us will be carefully used. 

While we are keenly aware of the implications of large defense 
expenditures upon the national economy, nevertheless I must at the 
same time emphasize that the unpredictable international situation 
has even greater implications in threats to our security if we do not 
make these expenditures. 
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Under the prevailing circumstances, this budget represents the best 
possible solution and I recommend it to you for your favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Collins, for a very interesting and 
very helpful statement. I have some questions I want to ask you, Mr. 
Secretary Pace, and General Collins, and I suggest that either one of 
you answer the questions as circumstances indicate would be best, after 
which I shall pass the witnesses around to other members of the com- 
mittee. 


STATUS OF PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS AND EQUIPMENT 


May I ask, Mr. Secretary, is procurement of hard goods, weapons, 
and equipment proceeding at about the scheduled level, or is it below 
that level ¢ 

Secretary Pace. It is below that level. 

Mr. Sikes. Substantially below it? 

Secretary Pace. I would say not substantially over-all although it 
is substantially below in some items. 

If I might amplify that answer—and I know General Collins will 
want to comment on it—schedules are a difficult thing to discuss in 
terms of finite accomplishment. In setting our schedules I felt it was 
wise that we should set our schedules on an optimistic basis in order 
to put the greatest possible pressure upon our people and upon the con- 
tractors to produce the largest possible amount of goods. 

Likewise, in setting up schedules you set a basis, taking into account 
your estimated total over-all raw material available. In other words, 
the availability of critical raw materials imposes ceiling beyond which 
you cannot go. Therefore, | would say that in terms of our best 
judgment as to what we thought we would produce, we are below. In 
terms of what schedules were specifically set, we are further below 
what we had anticipated. I think that our experience here has been 
fairly well in accord with our experience gained in World War II. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the present procurement program satisfactory to 
you! 

Secretary Pace. Is it satisfactory to me? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. The answer to that is no, sir; in other words, I 
would be less than frank if I said that it was completely satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it dangerously low? 

Secretary Pace. In my judgment it is not. If you care to amplify 
or correct anything I may say, General Collins, I wish you would do 
so. I want to say to you gentlemen, that the Chief of Staff and I 
make a point of being absolutely frank with each other. We may not 
agree on everything, and he is perfectly entitled to indicate where 
he may want to correct or amplify any statement that I make. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that we could, by emphasizing the im- 
portance of the program, step up procurement to our scheduled- 
deliveries / 

_ Secretary Pace. I think that we will. I am satisfied that as we go 
into the next 6, 12, and particularly 18 months, we will. I think 
that our problems are the problems that are inherent in moving from 
a virtually no procurement program in hard goods into a very large 
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program in hard goods, all in a period when your mobilization effort 
is being made within the framework of a peacetime economy. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider the risk that we undergo by not empha- 
sizing additional procurement at this time is not a dangerous risk ? 

Secretary Pace. I would not say that in terms of our over-all pro- 
gram. I have stated I think very frankly in my statement, as has 
the Chief of Staff, that we are putting back our readiness date. To 
that extent we are incurring additional danger if war comes upon us 
in this particular period. From the military point of view that is a 
calculated risk that we would not normally take. 

Mr. SrKes. Is that risk a part of the guns-and-butter program? In 
other words, in order not to interfere too seriously with civilian pro- 
duction, we are not pressing our military procurement as rapidly as 
we could, if we felt we had to? 

Secretary Pacer. In other words, we are obviously short of all-out 
mobilization, and what we could do in terms of all-out mobilization. 

Mr. Stxes. May I say that you have the privilege of leaving off 
the record any answers that you feel for security reasons should be off 
the record. 

Will you tell us quite frankly and in a few words what our present 
military situation is in Korea ? 

Secretary Pacer. I think, if I may, I should like to have off the 
record anything I say about Korea. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 


SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. Srxes. What is the military picture which is found in South- 
east Asia and particularly Indochina? 

General Cotiins. I would appreciate it if this could be given off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. There has been quite a bit of speculation in the press 
on the spirit of the French people toward continued warfare in Indo- 
china. What did you encounter among the troops in Indochina, so 
far as morale is concerned ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there is any possibility that the French. 
within a reasonable time, are going to be able to take back the terri- 
tory already lost to the Communists in Indochina ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATIONALIST CHINA TROOPS IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me, General Collins, something of the 
troop strength picture in Formosa? If events in Korea should take a 
turn for the worse and we should find ourselves in an all-out war 
with China, I assume that we will at long last seriously consider the 
question of the utilization of the forces that are available in Formosa. 
How effective are those forces ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Srxes. Tell me how long has our mission been in Formosa and 
whether you feel the Chinese Nationalists are following the advise of 
the American mission ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Would a larger number of American personnel in our 
mission there help in the situation that you have described ? 

General Co.iins. I do not believe it would. I think we have a large 
enough mission there now. 
(Further discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY SITUATION IN EUROPE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us the present military situation in Europe é 

General Coutts. I witnessed a maneuver of the American forces 
which operated this time in conjunction with a French corps. I was 
very well pleased with what I saw. Our troops handled themselves 
very well indeed. The exercise involved a river crossing which is 
always a difficult type of operation; it is not an amateurish thing. It 
involves rather careful coordination. I thought that the plans for 
it were excellent. I was particularly pleased that all of the logistical 
part of the exercise was fully played; all of the supporting units— 
that is, the bakeries and the gas supply units were in the field. They 
were not in their garrisons. They were camouflaged and fully de- 
ployed. They operated as they would under service conditions. And 
all of that was to the good. be 

There were some minor things that showed the necessity of further 
check-up on training, but there was nothing serious. 

I also visited the Fifth Armored Division of the French First 
Corps. It was getting ready for an operation the next day and, while 
I did not have a chance to see it actually perform, I visited some of 
the units and I was well impressed. There was one particular combat 
commander, for example, a regimental commander, a lean, lithe man 
who had had combat experience during the last war. He looked very 
good to me. I think he will fight. I think the men under him, like- 
wise, would fight. I talked to some of the noncoms in a tank unit. 
I was generally well pleased with what I saw. 

I also talked to General Handy and our other commanders there, 
and they said that they were also well pleased with what they saw 
of this unit. 

So I would say, based on those observations, and my conversations 
with General Handy and General Eddy, our Army commanders over 
there, that the French have made definite progress both from the 
training standpoint and in building up the morale of their units that 
are in Germany. 

Secretary Pace. IT would supplement that by saying that one of the 
really important factors there is that they have moved from 12 to 18 
months in their period of service. This means six additional months. 
after they have had a period of valuable training. 

I likewise was in that area. I rely upon General Collins’ judgment. 
but IT will say im addition that I personally was impressed by the 
spirit not only of the French and the French troops that I saw, 
but also of many of the Italian troops. 

Mr. Sixes. I want to ask you about the Italian military strength 
und about the Yugoslavs. ‘ 
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Secretary Pace. General Collins can speak as to the Yugoslavs. 
General Couuins. I was in Italy for only a brief visit and did not 

see any of the Italian forces on this trip, so I have nothing new to 

add. 
Concerning Yugoslavia, I would like to speak off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Do you know anything about the troops and the equip- 
ment in the Communist countries around Yugoslavia / 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


GERMAN TROOPS 


Mr. Sixes. How rapidly do you anticipate that we will be able to 
integrate German troops into the defense of Western Europe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are the factories in Western Germany such that they 
could be converted to the manufacture: of their own military equip- 
ment within the agreed limits, or have the factories capable of produc- 
ing military equipment been destroyed or removed from Western 
Germany ? 

General Cotiins. A large part of them were destroyed and much 
of the machine tools were removed. However, it is my personal 
judgment that those could be built up again to the point where they 
could support a substantial defense force. 

Mr. Sikes. One more question on the military picture in Europe. 
Tell me something about the possible contribution that Spain could 
make to the defense of Western Europe? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. May I make one comment on what General Col- 
lins has said, because I think it is very important, and he will em- 
phasize it again? That is, that there is no substitute for trained 
leadership in this busines. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Tuespay, Fesruary 5, 1952. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION BASE 


Mr. Ritey. How much reserve production base do you have in 
proportion to the base that is in operation ? 

Secretary Pacer. At the present time we have very little reserve 
production base because in many vital areas, we must operate around 
the clock. However our plan is eventually to operate our large pro- 
duction areas on a one-shift basis. Then in the event of an emergency 
we would be in a position to move up to a three-shift operation, and 
thus either double or triple the output after a period of time without 
increasing our plant capacity. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, you could produce somewhere between 
two and three times as much as you are producing now ? 

Secretary Pace. At the present time, no, but when we have our 
plant capacity completed ; yes. 
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Mr. Ritzer. When do you expect to have your plant capacity com- 
rleted ¢ 
Secretary Pace. Within about a year. 

General Reever. About another year. 

Secretary Pace. About 12 more months. 

Mr. River. By the end of 1953? 

Secretary Pace. No; by the end of 1952, sir. 


Getring Propuction From Reserve Mospi.izaTion Base 


Mr. Ritey. How long would it take you to get that increased pro- 
duction going? 

Secretary Pace. Anywhere from 6 months to a year for most items 
of major procurement. Your problem there would, of course, be raw- 
material allocations, skilled manpower, and, to a certain extent, some 
increase in your machine-tool requirements; but largely raw material 
and skilled manpower. 

Of course, if you moved into a total emergency situation, you would 
have available to you all raw material and all skilled manpower. It 
would take some time, but that time will be for less than it would be 
had we not tooled up industry, trained personnel, and otherwise got 
started on establishing a production base capable of expansion. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Rirey. Will you have sufficient machine tools in reserve to go 
ahead with the program if it is necessary ? 

Secretary Pace. I would say, “Yes.” I do not think that machine 
tools would be a compelling factor at that time because you would 
be set up to operate. 

Mr. tle In some phases of this production machine tools do 
play a very vital part. 

Secretary Pace. Particularly at the present time. 

Mr. Rivey. Your lead time is not as long as it is for some of the 
other services. 

Secretary Pace. You mean as for the airplanes? 

Mr. Rimry. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. Actually a tank’s lead time runs about 18 months. 
Strangely enough, very simple items like combat rations run almost 
12 months. That is hard to believe, but that is a fact. 

Mr. Riey. Would it be safe to say that you could get your reserve 
potential into operation, or into production, in time to take care of the 
depletion or attrition that would come with an all-out emergency 
situation ! 

Secretary Pace. The answer on that is “No.” I do not think there 
is any system we could achieve that would provide you with the 
capacity to take up the immediate slack if an emergency comes. Our 
present system is dedicated to the proposition of not taking too much 
of the requirements for maintaining the civilian economy im a period 
such as this, while at the same time providing a base capable of rapid 
expansion. It would be misleading, I think, to say it could imme- 
diately move in to take up the slack. You would have a period of 
several months in which the additional raw materials, skilled labor, 
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and so forth, would have to be pulled together to provide the in- 
creased production. 

Mr. Ritey. I will put it another way: Can you get into production 
before you use up your reserve supplies / 

Secretary Pacer. I think the answer to that at the present time is 


“No” for many items of vital equipment. It depends, of course, on 
the item involved. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSES 


Mr. Riey. With regard to your antiaircraft defenses, do you think 
that you have sufficient antiaircraft equipment on hand to properly 
take care of an invasion by foreign enemy airplanes? 

General Cottins. We do not have the antiaircraft we would like to 
have, Mr. Riley, but I do not think anybody could ever give you a 
mathematical calculation that would say that so many antiaircraft 
guns would provide full protection for the major cities and the critica] 
areas of the United States. We do not have sufficient antiaircraft. 
However, as I have indicated, we have more than doubled our anti- 
aircraft. 

LOSSES DUE TO GROUND FIRE 


Mr. Riney. I noticed in your testimony and in testimony that we 
have heard heretofore, that most of our losses have been from ground 
fire. 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Particularly in the case of the more modern planes. 

General Cottins. That is right. Antiaircraft, in other words, is 
a very essential part of defense against hostile aircraft. That is one 
reason why in our program we have such a large proportion of anti- 
aircraft artillery. 

Mr. Ritey. When will you reach your objective of being reasonably 
well supplied with antiaircraft defenses ? 

General Cottrns. Our present program will be completed in about 
another year and a half. We will then have to take another look at 
it then to see whether or not it should be increased still further. 

Mr. Ritey. But that is your best judgment as of now? 

General Couurns. Yes. 

Mr. Ruiter. I am greatly interested in your remarks concerning 
the Nationalist troops in Formosa. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MORALE OF TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Rizey. You spoke this morning in your statement of the in- 
formation and education to troops. Last week there was an editorial 
in the United States News and World Report which was headed some- 
thing like this: “They have a right to know why they die.” I 
was purported to have been written by a soldier from Korea. I won- 
der if you would care to comment on that. 

General Cottrins. I read that letter. It was quite effective. I could 
not make out actually what the man was driving at. It was my im- 
pression that he was driving at something in the political field but, 
frankly, I do not know. I could not figure out from the letter what his 
solution would be. 
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Mr. Ritey. The impression I got was that the boys did not know 
their objective. 

Secretary Pace. I would like to comment on that because I think 
it is important. Practically everybody who has gone to Korea and 
come back has remarked upon the morale of the troops—the .out- 
standing morale of the troops. It is a country 5,000 miles from home. 
The conditions under which our soldiers are fighting are as unattrac- 
tive as any man’s mind ean conceive; yet their morale is outstanding. 
You do not have good morale unless people are reasonably well in- 
formed about what they are doing. You can generalize on this situa- 
tion to the point where you can always point out that somebody might 
not believe in what he is fighting for or might feel he does not under- 
stand it, but I think by and large our educational program and our 
commanders in every echelon have combined to teach our soldiers 
why they are fighting. 

I know you have probably seen some of the things that General 
Ridgway said to the troops. These things have been passed down 
through the area commanders right on down to the company com- 
manders. 

I was over there myself. You never see anything that you cannot 
generalize on, but in terms of the specific things I witnessed, I found 
the morale of the troops unbelievably high and their awareness of 
the problem very keen. I think that is the best possible answer that 
I can give you on this. Do you agree with that, General Collins? 

General Cotitxs. I thoroughly agree. That is the proof of the 
pudding—the morale of the troops. 

Mr. Ruiter. I think you have made an effective answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. This type of presentation has puzzled me just a 
little. I have the statements of both the Secretary and the General. 
I have some general questions that are going to be a little difficult to 
handle in this way. Some of the matters that should call for a lot of 
discussion have been presented off the record. When it is presented 
that way there is nothing to which we can refer. I am wondering 
if, on all of this, instead of going completely off the record as has 
been done, we can stay on the record and have it transcribed just for 
the committee. Then we will be able to refer to something tomorrow 
or the next week, or later on. I have a pretty good memory, but I 
cannot possibly remember all the details that are presented in these 
off-the-record statements and yet, in many instances, they are the 
most Important part of the discussion. 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed that before. If we have these 
things floating around there is greater likelihood of their being made 
public. I think perhaps in an executive meeting of the committee 
we might discuss that. 

Mr. Scrivner. In order to keep this questioning somewhat logical 
I will follow through on your statement, Mr. Secretary, and then go on 
to General Collins’ statement, and then I will ask some general 
questions. 

Funps ror Mopriization Reserve 


On page 2 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you point out that this 
budget reflects the revised readiness program. That raised a question 
in my mind immediately. Since it isa program that is being extended 
over several more months than we were told it would be last vear, 
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what will happen to the money which we were called upon to appro- 
priate and did appropriate for the procurement of certain mobilization 
reserve supplies? That ran into quite a large figure, as I recall. My 
recollection is that we were told if there was no mobilization within 
this 12-month period, of course those supplies would still be available 
and we would not be called upon to provide funds for that particular 
program in the coming year, which is this budget now before us. 

Secretary Pace. I think the answer to that is twofold. First, under 
the extended program, as I described it in my testimony originally, we 
are using our fiscal year 1952 money to bring us up to a state 
of partial readiness in terms of our reserves. The amount of money 
that is requested in the 1953 budget will largely serve only to pay back 
for the money that we expended in Korea in 1952 which was not 
budgeted for. 


USE OF FUNDS FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN JUSTIFIED BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Scrivner. All right. Then why do we go through all this 
hocus-pocus of having presented to us certain facts and figures for a 
specific program only to have you come up before us and, as you 
have indicated here, have you say—While we told you we were going 
to use this money for the build-up of a mobilization reserve, and that 
is what you were asking it for, it has not been used for that. Now you 
say it is going into the ‘Kor ean pot. 

Secretary Pace. No. What Iam s: aying is, the effect of the Korean 
pot is merely to retard your total over-all ‘objectiv e. 


WHAT THE MONEY IS TO BE USED FOR 


Mr. Scrivner. I know, but we were told that there would be a re- 
quest for a supplemental on Korea because you had not put a price 
tag on Korea. That never came up. As far as the taxpayer is con- 
cerned, he is knocked just as hard one way as he is the other. What 
I am trying to find out is why we have all this process of you telling 
us this is what the money is to be used for in the presentation prior 
to the appropriation of funds, and then after the money has been 
appropriated you come back and say, “Well, that is what we told 
you, but that is not what we used it for.” 

Secretary Pacr. I think the principal reason for that lies in the 
fact. that, rightly or wrongly, we advised in 1952, and in our 1951 
budget, that it was impossible to program for our expenditures in 
Korea. There is no way you could tell what it might be. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, why in the presentation was there 
not just an open and shut statement made to us—We need so much: 
so much will go into the mobilization reserve and so much will go into 
Korea ? 

Secretary Pace. We stated it very frankly that everything in the 
1952 budget related to a build-up; that as far as 1952 was concerned, 
we were proceeding upon the arbitrary budgetary assumption there 
would be no war in Korea after June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which was erroneous. 

Secretary Pace. Which was erroneous. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And you are proceeding upon the same assumption 
this year, which may be equally erroneous ? 

Secretary Pace. It may be equally erroneous. There was no rea- 
sonable exact measure of budgeting in advance for our requirements 
in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. No one understands that better than the members 
of this committee. Here is the situation that you put me in: The 
people are interested in knowing where the money is going. 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have made statements at various times that the 
money was asked for and it was going into certain things and that a 
certain portion of it was going to build up supplies for our mobiliza- 
tion reserve to meet a ma Hea that might be called for this year, 
and I assumed that I was telling the truth as I try to do. Now I 
find out that I have been misinforming a lot of people. It puts me in 
a rather embarrassing position. 

Secretary Pace. I do not think that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it is not from your point of view, but it is 
from my point of view—when I have told people that we appropriated 
money to build up certain war mobilization reserves and now we find 
that it has not gone into war mobilization reserves, that much of it 
has actually gone into material for Korea and has been expended, so 
that we do not have the anticipated mobilization reserve. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes my statement an erroneous statement ? 

Secretary Pace. Except, Mr. Scrivner, that it was stated very clearly 
and emphatically we were not budgeting for Korea and that Korea 
would make a difference in the total over-all program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that completely. I remember that 
statement on funds for Korea perfectly. 

Secretary Pace. Fine. All I want to be sure of is that the Army 
has been accurate in what it has said. I take it that your area of 
disagreement is with the method of budgeting the operation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Exactly, because we were told you were going to use 
money for one thing and then we find it is used for something else. 

Secretary Pace. However, at the time we made the statement last 
year our statement was that if Korea continued we would have no 
option except to carry out requirements in Korea on the money that 
was being requested in our budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the things that I am trying to bring 
out, the fact that some place, somewhere, sombody is not meeting the 
issue squarely and saying that the war in Korea is the first priority 
on our demand. 

Secretary Pace. Well, the war in Korea is a first demand. 

Mr. Scrivner. The presentation made to us has not been a realistic 
presentation. 

Secretary Pace. I think the presentation made to you has been based 
upon our inability to assess exactly what the demand in Korea might 
be. There has never been any failure on our part to spell out exactly 
what would happen if the war in Korea continued. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I think that I can go back through the hear- 
ings of last year and show you the statements that were made to us. 
A lot of the talk on the mobilization reserve was off the record, and 
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that is why I raised the point that I did with the chairman a few 
moments ago. Some of those statements were off the record and I 
now have nothing but my memory to go back to. I remember some of 
the statements made to us explicitly on the amount of material to be 
put in mozilization reserve. You had your tables of organization 
equipment here in which yeu based your request for certain funds to 
build up a war mobilization reserve, and that is exactly what we acted 
upon in this committee. Now, if we were to have an inventory run 
we would find we do not have that mobilization reserve built up as we 
anticipated because much of it has been expended in Korea. In other 
words, while the request is made for funds to build up a mobilization 
reserve, that is not what the money went for. That is my bone of 
contention, and I think a perfectly proper one. 

Secretary Pace. I think that the effect of Korea, which was the first 
priority, was to delay the fulfillment of the Army’s request. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no doubt about that at all. But I would 
feel much better about the whole thing if in absolute and utter frank- 
ness we had been told—While we are asking for this money to build 
up a war reserve, much, we are quite sure, will be used in Korea if the 
Korean war goes on. I don’t recall that anybody ever said anything 
like that to us. 

I have gone on the assumption all the way through that since we 
appropriate the money for a specific purpose, it was earmarked for that 
purpose, and that is what it was going to be used for. It has not been. 
That raises the question, In how many other items that were specifi- 
rally putes before us last year has the money not been used for that 
specific purpose due to a change in the program, or for some other 
reason? I do not know. 

Secretary Pace. I think it must have been apparent, Mr. Scrivner, 
to anyone involved in the testimony that if you are not budgeting for 
Korea and if Korea continues, you are going to have to produce the 
items of equipment to permit Korea to continue. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it was that apparent, why was not the statement 
made in so many words, not only to us but to the Congress? 

Secretary Pacer. I am satisfied that it was. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may be, but my recollection is it was not. 

Secretary Pace. We can check the record, and I will be perfectly 
amazed if the record does not reveal that that information was passed 
on to this committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will venture this assertion, that in all discussions on 
Korea the statements were made repeatedly that there would be a 
supplemental budget, because you had not yet been able to put a price 
tag on Korea. That is my recollection. Maybe I am wrong, but at 
any rate, that is my recollection. 

(Norre.—In his presentation on June 6, 1951, to the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, in connection with the 
Army’s annual appropriation request for fiscal year 1952, Mr. Pace 
made the following statement :) 

In keeping with my purpose to give you as full a picture as possible of the 
Army appropriations needs, I would like to mention briefly certain other con- 
tingencies which may result in the Army’s need for additional funds in fiscal year 
1952. When the present budget was being prepared last December, it was 


decided not to include in this budget any estimate for financing Korean hos- 
tilities after June 30, 1951. This assumption was made solely for budgetary 
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" purposes and was grounded on the belief that estimates of combat consumption 
of matériel in Korea could more realistically be made at a later date. To pro- 
vide for attrition and combat loss in Korea after July 30, 1951, will, therefore, 
entail many expenditures for which provision would have to be made through a 
supplemental budget. In the presentation of such a supplemental, we would be 
able to supply you with firm estimates based on demostrated needs. Meanwhile 
our Korean needs will have to be met from matériel either needed to raise, 
equip and modernize the expanded active Army or borrow from other sources. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, on page 3, your statement is to the effect that 
last year when you came before us the assumption was made, for 
budgetary purposes, that the war in Korea would not extend beyond 
June 30, 1951, and my recollection is somewhat later in your present 
statement you use the same budgetary assumption for the presentation 
in the fiscal year 1953; is that correct ? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we are faced this year with the budgetary assump- 
tion that the Korean war will be over by June 30, 1952. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that assumption any more realistic today than it 
was a year ago? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In my statement off the record, which will be avail- 
able to you, I say this specifically : 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL BupbGer For 1952 anp 1953 


Mr. Scrivner. Further on page 3 you say that the Korean develop- 
ments and the pay-as-you-go in Japan policy increased your current 
costs and you are preparing a supplement to meet them. Can you give 
us at this time any idea how much that supplemuental request is going 
to be? 

General Decker. I would like to give this figure off the record, be- 
cause I do not want to become committed to a figure at this time since 
we are just now computing our supplemental request. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not ask you to become committed to it, but I 
want the estimate on the record with the clear-cut understanding that 
it is an approximation only. 

General Decker. Our prosent estimate of the supplemental budget 
is that it will be about $1.2 billion, insofar as the Army is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. $1.2 billion? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Covering Korea and pay as you go? 

General Decker. That would cover only a part of the cost of Korea. 
It does not cover the items of major procurement which are to be in- 
cluded in the 1953 budget. The 1952 supplemental will cover the cost 
of Korea, the implementation of partial pay as you go in Japan, that 
of the civilian pay increase which cannot be absorbed, and also funds 
to provide for the additional strength of the Army which is in excess 
of that provided for in the 1952 regular appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, instead of $14.2 billion, we will face the prospect 
of a request for about $15.4 billion ? 

General Decker. That is correct, if you add the two together. 
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BUDGET FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Then there will be another request, as I understand 
for construction 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Approximately what is the request for construction 
going to be? 

Secretary Pace. I do not think we can tell you that because it has 
yet been passed upon. 

Mr. Scrivner. You surely must have some idea if we are going to 
know how much this thing is going to cost. 

Secretary Pace. I think that we will have that up for you shortly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone ought to be able to say whether it is to be 
about $1 or $2 billion. 

General Decker. Actually, it is all included in the Department of 
Defense’s total. There is the sum of $3.5 billion which provides for 
the military-pay increase and also for military construction for the 
three services, 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the pay-increase bill has not passed yet. 
Is not there someone who can give me just a rough estimate of how 
much will be in the military -construction request / 

Secretary Pace. I think, as General Decker has stated, the total 
over-all for the Department of Defense, given by the President, is 
about $3.5 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Army’s share of that going to be? 
Secretary Pace. I do not think we can give you a specific figure. 
Mr. Scrivner. Will it be as much as $1 billion ? 

Secretary Pace. My judgment is that it will be less than that, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. How much less? What I am trying to do is to get 
picture of what the Army’s request for funds is going to be before 
we are through. 

General Moore. The request for appropriations for portions of the 
fund coming under the $3.5 billion from the various services exceeds 
the entire amount. They have not yet been screened, and no depart- 
ment yet knows how much the Department of Defense, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the President will allow within that ceiling of 
$3.5 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is only $600 million that will bring the Army’s 
request for funds up to $16 billion instead of $14.2 billion, as men- 
tioned in your statement. ° 

Secretary Pace. You are talking about the additional supplements 
coming in? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. I am not trying to pin you down. 

Secretary Pace. Yes; approximately $16 billion. 


— 


‘ 
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AVERAGE MILITARY STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps my system of mathematics is not the same 
as yours, but I am trying to figure out now how you are going to 
have your average military strength for 1952 at 1,552,000 when that 
is what your end ; strength is going to be, and your beginning strength 
1S 1,560,000, 

Secretary Pacer. At some point I am satisfied that in order to 
achieve that strength you will have to go below the end strength. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What is going to happen to some of your forces if 
you are going to drop? 

Secretary Pace. You would not have to drop very far below it. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are gong to have to drop at least 8,000 below, 
on the average, which means more than that at certain periods. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. I think we can handle that at 
certain periods in the operation. I do not think the variation of 
8,000 in a total of 1,540,000 or 1,560,000 men is going to be an unusual 
variation. As a matter of fact, it would be most unusual if there 
were not that variation, and probably a larger one. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was just one of those things on the face of which 
1 did not understand. 

Secretary Pace. I can see your concern. 

Mr. Scrivner. My concern is further intensified by the fact you 
say that your average strength for the fiscal year 1952 is 1,565,000, 
which is 13,000 above your average for 1953. 

Secretary Pace. That is our plan. I am satisfied we can carry it 
out, and I am sure it is in line with what you are interested in having 
done. That is—trying to produce more with less. I appreciate your 
concern that we might not be able to do it. We have reviewed it 
carefully, and I think we can. I am sure it is something that you are 
interested in seeing done. 


TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. That brings us up to the Armed Forces for 1953, 
and that ties in with the budgetary assumption that hostilities will 
cease by June 30, 1952. Is it possible to tell us now how many troops 
we will have to leave in Korea in case hostilities do cease? 

Secretary Pace. I think that General Collins could probably speak 
to that a little more effectively than I. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FEEDING THE KOREANS 


Mr. Suxes. General Collins, a short time ago Mr. Riley asked you 
some questions about the situation in Korea with particular reference 
to supplies that we are providing for the Koreans. Are we feeding 
the Korean civilians, or are they producing their own food? 

General Cotiiws. I think actually it is a combination of both. 

Secretary Pace. We are providing very little food. 

Mr. Srxes. For the civilians? 

Secretary Pace. Very little food for the civilians. 

Mr. Sixes. Are we feeding the military? 

Secretary Pace. We are providing for Korean soldiers, I gather 
from General Reeder, only in emergencies. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you elaborate on that? An emergency could 
be the whole Korean conflict. 

General Reever. No, sir. The Korean Government endeavors to 
feed the whole Korean Army, and we maintain a reserve of certain 
stuffs—fish of the type they eat—against their inability, for one reason 
or another, to get the necessary food. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they feed the army out of food produced in Korea, 
or from stocks obtained from us, or from other sources? 
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General Rerper. From their own resources primarily. Our effort, 
so far as feeding them is concerned, is mostly to help them help them- 
selves; fertilizer, so that they can grow more rice; and material to 
make nets with so that they can fish. There are lenty of fish there. 
We are furnishing them parts to keep their fishing fleets moving. 
Primarily self- help i is what we have tried to help them achieve. 

General Corus. The staple diet is rice, and they raise plenty 
of it. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Scrivner. With the question of Korea before us, of course we 
try to look at what little bright lining we can find in the dark clouds, 
and while we can see that it has given us a group of men with combat 
experience of the type we find there, from some of the statements that 
have been made it would also seem as thought we had served to deplete 
some of our manpower, supplies, and some of the materials that we 
have looked forward to as part of the mobilization reserve. I am 
talking about stuff left from World War II, so we must, therefore, look 
forward to rebuilding or replacing, if you want to call it that, those 
supplies which have been used up. 

In some of the statements made it was pointed out we had to do 
some of these things because some of the supplies of weapons and 
ammunition had been expended in Korea, so while we may on one side 
find some credits, we also have to look at the other side and find some 
debits. 

Secretary Pacer. That is right. There are both credits and debits 
in the situation, as you point out. You cannot fight the war without 
an exhaustion of certain of your reserve materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. And loss of men. 

Secretary Pace. And loss of men. 

On the other hand, there are certain benefits that have accrued, 
you pointed out, in terms of the developed corps of trained men hed 
experienced manpower and also in terms of our capacity to test cur 
weapons, equipment, tactics, leadership, and staff operation. 

In addition to that, we do i in some instances replace World War II 
stock with modern stock, meaning that your reserves are far more 
up to date, in terms of what we have, and thus more effective. 

Most of all, I would again put on the credit side, or the plus side of 
the ledger, the fact that we have experimented with our development 
since Wor ld War IT and have assured ourselves that we have botli a 
sound basis, whether in tactics, supply, or otherwise. 

I might point out one factor, since you are looking for ehitnass that 
are on the bright side of the oper: ation, that one of your great material 
drains is the 5,000-mile pipeline to Korea. I think the services have 
jointly done a really unbelievable job in providing supplies to the 
front troops that far away. In the event there should be an armistice, 
the drain upon your total material requirements, because of a filled 
pipeline, would not be as heavy as it is at the present time, thus giving 
you greater flexibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would that flexibility be great enough to shift the 
flow of that pipeline some place else where trouble may break out / 

Secretary Pacer. I would say yes, at least a part of it. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSES 


Mr. Scrrvner. Last week the statement was made that the military 
liked the new things but that they were much prone to never want 
to give up the old. I thought that his statement was well made. Past 
events do confirm that to a great extent. 

I could not help but recall the statement when you were making 
your presentation about the number of additional antiaircraft groups 
that you were going to have, and at the same time we have heard a 
great deal of talk about the very fine progress being made in the 
surface-to-air missiles. My question is, If this thing is coming, why 
do we continue to build up the old conventional antiaircraft defenses 
instead of cutting them down and being in a position to move into the 
new antiaircraft defenses? 

Secretary Pacer. I think the answer to that is twofold: One, I do 
not think that we have built up our antiaircraft defenses; in fact, 
if I had to—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You are building them up, as I got your statement. 
My recollection of your statement is that we are increasing the number 
of AA units this fiscal year. 

Secretary Pace. We are increasing them over the number we de- 
scribed to you in connection with presenting our fiscal year 1952 esti- 
mates, but in no sense of the word are we increasing them to provide 
the kind of air defense that you or I would like to see in the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, if we had what we would like 
to have, it would take such a tremendous amount of manpower and 
such an unlimited expenditure of money for your sky sweeper and 
what not, that the Nation could not afford it in either dollars or man- 
power. 

Secretary Pacer. I could not agree with you more thoroughly, and 
that has been the burden of our planning in this area. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 of your statement, talking about research 
and development, you say that due to the increased cost $450 million 
will permit only a slightly greater activity. What increased costs are 
you talking about ? 

Secretary Pacr. The increased costs that we are talking about there 
are the increase in the cost of materials and the increase in the cost 
of personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner.. Who will discuss, when we get into the detailed hear- 
ings, the details of your military strength? — 


RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. You stress the Reserve and guard program which 
gives us all a great deal of concern. I will go into greater detail on 
that when we get into the subcommittee, but last year what was your 
prediction’ Did you-not predict last year that you would have 320,- 
000 in the guard this year? ’ 

Secretary Pace. That I cannot tell you. 
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General Decker. I do not have those figures broken down in that 

form, but I will be glad to furnish them. 

Secretary Pace. Could we get those from you, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. I can rekalty find them in the hearings of last year. 

On page 4 the record says: 

This budget will permit the National Guard to achieve by June 30, 1952, a 
strength of 320,000 officers and enlisted men, not counting guardsmen in Federal 
service, and by the same time, will enable the organized units in the Reserve 
Corps not on active duty to number 205,000 officers and enlisted men. 

How near did you come to your goal of 320,000 for the National 
Guard ¢ 

Secretary Pace. 225,000, not counting guardsmen in Federal service. 

General Cottins. We have called a number of National Guard units 
to active duty, and these strength figures are the ones not on active 
duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. The hearings say 320,000 officers and enlisted men 
not counting guardsmen in the Federal service. ‘That was your pre- 
diction last year, 320,000. Now, what have you actually achieved ? 

General Decker. As of the 31st of December we actually had 223,- 
261 on the rolls. We anticipate by June 30 we will have 225,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is just about 6624 percent. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

General Cotiins. Yes, but I think you will have to correct that, Mr. 
Scrivner, to see whether we have called more units. 

j Mr. Scrivner. We will go into the detailed figures. I am just try- 

. ing to get this in my mind now. 

4 Yow, your prediction of reserves not on active duty was 205,000 

officers and enlisted men. What is the actual situation? 

General Decker. Actually, on the 30th of November 1951 we had 

145,000. We anticipate on June 30, 1952, we will have 160,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about 80 percent of what you expected. 
General Decker. Considerably less than we planned for; yes. 
General Cotuins. That, again, is subject to deduction of those who 

were called to active duty over and above what was anticipated we 

might have tocall to active duty. —_. 

| Mr. Scrivner. I assumed you were figuring that, anyway, because 

j it says “not on active duty.” 

vot on active duty at the time, or definitely sched- 
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General Coturns. N 
uled for call to active duty at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, all I can do is read the statement that was 
made. I have no authority to change it. 
: General Cotiins. Right. 
i Mr. Scrivner. So the prediction last year—perhaps this was not the 
: Secretary’s statement—but the prediction last year was that: 

By the same time, will enable the organized units in the Reserve Corps not on 
active duty to number 205,000 officers and enlisted men. 

That did not include just the present but I assumed the future 
members not on active duty. 

General Coturns. Mr. Scrivner, we are not trying to avoid the 
issue in any sense. We are interested in getting the facts before you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that you were anticipating some 
Reserve units would be called to active duty in that period. I assumed 
that is what you were talking about. 
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Secretary Pace. Actually, the budget assumption was on no con- 
tinuation of hostilities in Korea and, therefore, we were assuming no 
additional active units being called. I agree with General Collins that 
what we ought to do is to produce the facts and then you can evaluate 
whether our judgment was sound or not. 

General Cottrns. May I add something to that? This is so far as 
your predictions for the future are concerned, because I assume that 
is what you are interested in—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am coming up to—the future. 

General Cottins. Last year we were still in a process of building up. 
When we call in this remaining National Guard division, I think our 
programs will essentially have been completed ; is that not right, Gen- 
eral Decker ¢ 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

yeneral Cotiins. So that unless the world situation radically 
changes, we do not anticipate as much variation in this next fiscal 
year as in the previous fiseai year. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem that you are anticipating a great deal 
of change, because this statement tells us, on page 9, that you are 
anticipating going from 225,000 to 362,000. 

General Cotirns. But the point that I am making is that our pro- 
gram is firmer. In other words, when I said “change’,, that was not 
a change in numbers, but a change in predictions. In other words, 
the prediction should be better this year because of the fact that the 
programs will essentiaily have been completed. The Army is not just 
keeping on going up and up and up. The program we are now follow- 
ing is an orderly program, which we outlined about a year and a half 
ago and we have not changed it essentially. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, let us get back to the present statement 
concerning 1953, where it is anticipated that the National Guard 
strength will go from 225,000. What did you tell me, General Decker, 
that we were going to have on the 30th of June? 

General Decker. 225,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now it will go up to 362,000? 

Secretary Pacr. We are. going to have over 500,000 people dis- 
charged during this coming year. Those people will have some Re- 
serve responsibility. As General Collins said, during the last year, 
we were in a build-up. Now we are in a period of major discharge. 
If you are concerned about our capacity to meet our planned figure, 
I assure you that our capacity is planned more firmly, irrespective of 
whether Korea continues or not. 


OBLIGATION OF DISCHARGED SELECTIVE SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. What I was leading up to was a request that you ex- 
plain a little more fully the status of these 500,000 selective service 
men who, as you say in your statement, upon their release from active 


duty, still have a military obligation to complete. What is that? 
Secretary Pace. They have 6 years 





Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us a brief explanation of that ¢ 

General Cottrs. They are not required to join the National Guard 
or the Organized Reserve as such, but they do have an obligation to 
serve for a period of 6 years thereafter. We hope that a great many 
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of them will go into the National Guard or into the Organized. Reserve 
Corps units. 

Mr. Scrivner. For a period of time shorter than 6 years? 

General Cotzins. Yes, sir. But the obligation is for a full 6-year 
period and certain numbers of them may elect to go into either the 
National Guard or Reserve units. Those who do not go into those 
units are carried as individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record will you please insert 
the language of the law and any explanatory notes that you want to 
make concerning it? 

General Co.uins. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Section 4 (p) (3) .0F THE SELECTIVE Service Act or 1948, AS ADDED BY THE 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND Service Act (Pusiic Law 51, EreHry- 
SECOND CONGRESS) 


Each person who, subsequent to the date of enactment of this paragraph, is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed Forces or in the National Security 
Training Corps prior to attaining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth shall 
be required to serve on active training and service in the Armed Forces or in 
training in the National Security Training Corps, and in a Réserve component 
for a total period of eight years, unless sooner discharged on the grounds of 
personal hardship, in accordance with regulations and standards prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard). Each such person, on release from active train- 
ing and service in the Armed Forces or from training in the National Security 
Training Corps, shall, if physically and mentally qualified, be transferred to a 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and shall serve therein for the remainder 
of the period which he is required to serve under this paragraph and shall be 
deemed to be a member of such Reserve component during such period. In case 
the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) determines that enlistment, enrollment, or appointment in, or 
assignment to, an organized unit of a Reserve component or an officers’ train- 
ing program of the armed force in which he served is available to, and can, with- 
out undue personal hardship, be filled by any such person, it shall be the duty 
of such person to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept assignment 
to, such organized unit or officers’ training program, and to serve satisfactorily 
therein. The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), may provide, by regulations which shall 
be as nearly uniform as practicable, for the release from training and service in 
the Armed Forces prior to serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this 
section of individuals who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units 
of the Army National Guard and Air National Guard and other Reserve com- 
ponents. Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to prevent any person, 
while in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, from being ordered or called 
to active duty in such armed force. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is, reflecting this particular situation. 

General Coiuins. Yes, sir. I think we should, to be perfectly 
frank, and in order that the record be clear, say that we cannot guar- 
antee how many people will go into either the Guard or these Reserve 
units. We have to do the best possible planning for budgets and 
when you consider that a budget has to be prepared a year and a half 
or so ahead of time, you have to have some planning date and some 
planning data to go on. We do the best we can according to the 
advices and consultation we have with the Guard and the Organized 
Reserve. 
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ELrmMnation or “Bues” in TANKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us now turn to General Collins’ statement, and 
go back first to your experience in World War II. General, what was 
considered a good time for a tank gunner to get his gun on a target? 

General Cottrs. I am afraid I could not give you a certain number 
of seconds, but it is a matter of seconds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I know it is. I assumed with all the tank out- 
fits that you had under your command somewhere, that it would 
have come to your attention what the figure was that the gunners 
would give as a good time to get on a target. 

General Cotuins. I do not happen to have that at my fingertips, 
Mr. Scrivner. If your question is leading up to what our require- 
ments are now as they would be put into our tanks, those are based 
on the recommendations of the using forces themselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; that is what I intended to inquire into. I 
have talked to various tank men and then I read an article which said 
that these tanks that were being put out by the Detroit Arsenal were 
being turned down by the military because they could not get on a 
target in something like 5 seconds, and it occurred to me that was a 
little bit on the unreasonable side. What about 10 seconds? 

General Co.tins. But the outfit that gets off the first shot has the 
advantage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But my recollection is that 10 seconds was a 
better time than we would normally run into. 

General Coiiins. Also, we have to anticipate that the enemy will 
improve also, and since we are not trying to match tank for tank, what 
we are endeavoring to do is to get hits on the first or second round, and 
also to get off our first round as rapidly as we possibly can. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that fully. You are developing a tank, 
such as the one that you are bringing out at Detroit, where you are 
trying to get that time down. But what I had in mind was turning 
down a line of tanks and having them sit there and not be available 
for use, waiting for something still more perfect, a more desirable time 
lapse of a very few seconds, that is what disturbs me. Certainly they 
could have been put into use and then, in the field in operation, there 
would undoubtedly be developments brought along by your experts 
which would bring that firing time down to the desired interval, with- 
out holding up your whole tank production. 

General Cotiins. That is the point, Mr. Scrivner. We are not 
holding up our tank production because of this one requirement by 
any manner of means. Actually now—and I reported this to the com- 
mittee a year ago—we did make a decision concerning whether we 
were going to go into the production of tanks without adequate field 
tests. The Secretary and I said that we were going to do it, because 
we were convinced that we would get better tanks faster by doing it, 

even though we knew ahead of time that we were going to run into 
difficulties. 

But actually, as to these tanks, there were about 17 different things 
that troubled us, this was only one of them: 15 out of the 17 have been 


retty well licked now, the remaining 2 are going to take a little bit 
onger. 
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Actually we have not test-proven the 15 solutions. But we have not 
held up production of these tanks. We have not held up production 
at all. We are going right ahead with production. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have held up the acceptances ? 

General Cottus. Yes, sir. But that does not affect the production 
lines. ‘The production lines are going right along. We have held up 
acceptances and issuance to troops until we can get these bugs out and 
until we can smooth out the operations. 

I, for one, would say, if the time comes when, instead of meeting the 
6-second requirement which I think is what we are shooting for, it 
comes out 8 seconds, needless to say we are not going to throw away 
any tanks because it meets only an 8-second requirement instead of a 
6-second requirement. But we are still going to shoot for our 6-second 
target, because that is the considered judgment of the experienced 
tankers as to what they ought to have. I hope I have made that 
clear. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was trying to get at when I asked 
you what you thought was a reasonable time. 

General Cotiins. Actually, I have just been told here that it was 
taking 13 seconds with these new guns, when we were asking for 6. 
But that was not the only reason why the tanks were not accepted. It 
was that plus several other things that were wrong. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that enlightenment. You know, 
again, that this committee does not write the news releases. 

General Cotuins. No, sir; nor do we, unfortunately. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know who does, but your releases emphati- 
cally stated that that was the reason. 

General Cotuins. Not our releases, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. They were military releases. I do not know whether 
it was the Department of the Army or the Department of Defense. 

General Cotiins. No, sir, that is what you read in the newspapers, 
but that was not an Army release. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are we going to stop that? 

General Cotiins. I do not know. 

Secretary Pace. We would like to know the answer to that. 

General Cotiins. I wish we could. 

Mr. Taper. You have got to get rid of these publicity artists. That 
is the only way you are ever going to stop it. 

General Cottrns. Most of these do not come from the publicity men. 

Secretary Pace. We have not released any. 

Mr. Scrivner. But when you come to something as vital as this, 
maybe we will have to come up with something to curb some of these 
overenthusiastic public relations men. I do not know whether the 
statement was made as a matter of passing the buck, or what, but 
your statement convinces me that my recollection of the news story 
was correct. 

General Cortins. The American newspaperman is still the best 
in the world and without strict censorship, there is nothing you can do 
with him. And I think it is a very salutory thing generally. On the 
other hand, we cannot stop him from getting information of all kinds, 
and getting it printed. What you get is a very excellent report fre- 
‘quently, but you also get things sometimes which they honestly believe 
are correct, but which may be not correct. 
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MILITARY OBJECTIVE IN KOREA TODAY 


Mr. Scrivner. What is our objective in Korea today, General ¢ 

General Cottins. The military objective, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

General Cottins. I would say that our military objective in Korea 
today is to hold what we have got until we see what is the final out- 
come of these armistice negotiations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has it changed from last year, General? 

General Cotiins. I do not know exactly what time you have refer- 
ence to. 

Mr. Scrtvner. When you were before the committee with reference 
to the 1952 appropriations, on page 8 of the hearings, you said, re- 
ferring to the major missions of the Army, as follows: 

(b) To aid in bringing the war in Korea to a successful conclusion while 
maintaining the security of Japan. 

General Cotiins. That is essentially the same as we have right 
now. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, to bring it to a successful conclu- 
sion! 

General Cotutns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would you say today would be a successful 
conclusion ¢ 

General Cottins. I would say that an armistice, that is what we 
are negotiating for right now, an armistice under honorable terms 
would be a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the same idea you had when you were before 
the committee on the 1952 budget, or has that changed somewhat ? 

General Cottrys. I would say that it possibly has changed some 
because conditions have changed. I cannot recall the exact dates 
and times now, but when we went into Korea, we went in without 
the Chinese being there and there is no question whatever but that 
the introduction of the Chinese into Korea radically changed the 
situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Chinese were in Korea when you were here on 
the 1952 budget. 

General Coturns. As I say, I cannot recall the specific dates. 


EQUIPMENT FURNISHED UNDER MDAP 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 4 of your statement you set out a list of 
figures of equipment furnished under MDAP, some of which items 
are all-embracive. Perhaps you may want to give me this detailed 
information off the record, but in your statement you say that you 
have shipped 7.310 tanks and combat vehicles. 

Up to what date do those figures apply? 

General Coriins. I would have to check this, Mr. Scrivner, to be 
sure that we had exactly the right date. I do not now exactly recall 
the date. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you do this for the committee. not necessarily 
to be mserted in the record? Will you please furnish a statement 
showing the date on which these figures were based and then breaking 
down the items as to the number of tanks and other types of vehicles: 
also give us the information on the types and kinds of artillery and 
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the types of motor transport vehicles, the small arms, and a breakdown 
of your artillery ammunition as to types and sizes ? 

General Cotttns. We can readily do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because when we get into our detailed hearings 
those figures will be quite important. 

General Cottins. Very well. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee.) 


NATIONAL GUARD DIVISIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 you refer to the number of National Guard 
divisions which will be in active service, giving a total of eight. There 
are now how many ? 

General Cotitns. Seven as of now. We are calling up one more, I 
think it is the fifteenth of February. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it has already been alerted? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. The last two divisions were alerted at 
least 4 months ahead of the time they were actually called to active 
duty—as a matter of fact, one was alerted 5 months ahead of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You and I had quite a bit of discussion about that 
and the impact of a call to Federal duty upon these men, if there was a 
lack of opportunity to plan their future lives and make disposition of 
their businesses and families, and what not. I am glad to know that 
that has been done. 

General Contiins. Yes; it was a full 4 months in one case and 5 


months in the other, Mr. Scrivner. 


Mr. Scrtvner. And as matters now stand it is not anticipated during 
the fiseal year 1953 that any additional guard units will be called up? 

General Cottrns. Certainly no divisions during the fiseal year 1953, 
as of now, according to current plans. 

Mr. Scrivner. By no divisions you mean 

General Cotiins. No divisions or major units. I will check that, 
if you wish, against the record, to be sure we have it accurately and 
give you some concept of the situation if there is anything else 
pl anned. Frankly, I think our program will be complete, except that 
we had originally planned to have 21 divisions, as you know, and this 
budget will maintain only 20 divisions instead of 21. 





LESSONS LEARNED IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 6 you are talking about the readiness of 
our units and the fact that they are more ready, due in large part to 
the lessons learned in Korea. What are some of the lessons that have 
been learned in Korea, that you have reference to there? 

General Cottins. First of all I would say that they are lessons that 
have been relearned; in other words, they are not anything shockingly 
new. 

I would say that the principal thing that is relatively new, in a sense 
is the importance and the success of guerrilla- -type operations not only 
against front-line units—and by front-line units I mean not merely 
the infantry unit but the whole combat strength. say from a division 
command post forward. We have had to contend with the sect rity 
of artillery batteries more than in the last war. For example, one 
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day when I was up at the front, the road in my rear was cut before 
I went up and it was cut after I came back. 

Mr. Scrivner. But that is the whole basic principle of all-around. 
security. 

General Cotztins. Yes, sir. And in the meantime, a field artillery 
battery which was right alongside the road had been fired upon by 
a Korean mortar that had been brought in on a hilltop that was 2,000: 
feet in elevation. Our battery sustained a direct hit on the fire- 
direction center. 

We had a certain amount of that during the last war, but frank] 
conditions were different then. In Korea the fronts were so muc 
greater, particularly in the early days. We are not nearly plagued 
as much now in Korea. : 


ARMY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 you discuss the Army school system. ‘The 
impression I get from some of the statements that have been made: 
and some of the conversations that I have heard is that there have 
been abuses, perhaps considerable abuses, of some of the school systems. 
Actually, I think that if you will check into the records of some of 
the men you will find that they have been in school almost ever since 
they have been in the service. It seems that about the time they get 
through with one school they are headed for another. 

General Cottrys. I can assure you, sir, that that is not the case. 


Mr. Scrivner. It must be the case in some instances. It may take 


a little time to check, to find out. When I am traveling about I do 
not advertise who Lam. Sometimes it is interesting just to sit back 
and listen to some of the things that are talked about; hear some of 
the experiences of some of these folks. These are their own state- 
ments and I cannot think of any reason they would have for stating 
them any differently than they were, and those statements would 
indicate to me that some of these men have been pretty well educated. 

General Cotiins. Of course, they are well educated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that last was just a little sarcastic. But 
by that I mean, some of them seem to have spent most of their time 
in school and very little with the units, and by the time their time 
has expired, they have attended a lot of schools, but have not given 
the Army very much service. 

General Coins. I do not know whether you are speaking of officers 
or enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Both. 

General Cortins. Of course, many of these skills today take a long 
time to achieve, particularly among our specialists, and I do not doubt 
a bit but that we are training a good many enlisted men now who are 
on active duty, particularly from some of our civilian components 
from whom we will not get too much return in active-duty service. 
But that is not lost and, as the Secretary said, this investment in train- 
ing is a capital asset of tremendous value to the country, I can assure 
you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I should not listen to some of these state- 


ments that I hear. Perhaps I should and disclose my identity to- 


these folks. Of course, at that point all conversation would cease. 
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But it does seem to me somewhat anomalous that a man who had been 
an instructor at Fort Benning, for instance, would now be sent back 
there as a student. 

General Cotiins. It would depend on what he was instructing in. 

M.. Scrivner. Apparently the same line that he is now going to 
study, becau:e while he was not looking forward to the arduous sched- 
ule too much, he was anticipating that he was not going to have a 
great deal of trouble with his studies. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF TALENTS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now to the next point that you make which 
is that of “putting round pegs in round holes.” I always have been 
and am still rather skeptical about that. You say in your statement: 

Theré were college graduates in uniform—physicists, electronic engineers, 
mathematicians—all teaching and working in their respective fields. 

T am curious to know, while they were working in their respective 
fields, what ranks were they ? 

General Co.tuins. Some of them were private first class; some of 
them were sergeants. In other words, what we have done is this: We 
try to spot these men as they come under the draft. When they are 
technical experts and we need their services, as we do—some of these 
that I am speaking about now were men who are involved in the firing 
of our guided missiles—we spot them in the right jobs. It is impera- 
tive that we have skilled men. These men, if they are interested, will 
be given every opportunity for commissions in the service as they 
develop. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope they are; they should be. 

General Cours. I can assure you that every opportunity is given 
to them. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can understand the situation. If you have 
these men with that skill and that knowledge and that training serv- 
ing, as you say, as private first class, and some of them staying that 
way quite a while—— . 

General Cottins. Not many. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they are not promoted too fast. But they are 
in that position, and then we know that they have more of what the 
Army wants and needs, with two stripes on their sleeves, as contrasted 
with someone that may have two bars on his shoulders or even more— 
to me, that would be a pretty irksome situation, and I would be a little 
bit resentful of it, and of these men are. 

General Coutts. I do not believe they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they are too good Americans to say much 
about it. 

General Cot1ins. Let me amplify this, Mr. Scrivner. First of 
all, most of these men are working under some of the top scientists 
in the United States. They are not working under a captain of in- 
fantry, for example. They are working under some of the top scien- 
tists in the United States. I remember chatting with one of these 
young men and asking him if he was getting anything out of it, and 

e said it was a marvelous experience, a perfectly marvelous experi- 
ence. I said, “Young man, it seems to me you are very fortunate in 
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being able to have this experience”; and he said, “Indeed I am.” And 
he looked me right straight in the eye when he said it. He was not 
holding back anything. 

‘The Army has detinitely made a vigorous and complete effort in 
regard to these men with technical skills to spot them when they first 
come into the induction centers. We spot them as rapidly as we can. 

We have even made arrangements now with many of the largest 
firms of the country to let us know ahead of time 2 Bs one of these 
men is apt to be called into the service, so that we are sure not to miss 
him. Then we endeavor to put him into the type of work he has been 
doing in civilian life, because we can match practically every require- 
ment that you can think of in civilian industry. 

So when I said that we were making an effort and getting results 
in putting round pegs in round holes, I meant exactly that. 

As to the question of when these men are made officers, some may 
make wonderful officers for this particular duty, and we are making 
every effort to get them to take commissions. We are commissioning 
men directly from the ranks, and we have been pursuing that prac- 
tice right along. 

In fact, any soldier today who comes into the Army who is officer 
material is offered the opportunity not only once but several times 
during his period of service. He is urged to go to officer candidate 
schools, and he is urged to take a commission and to remain in the 
service or in our Reserve forces. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. That is common sense. You could give them the 
basic instructions necessary in the military arts and qualify them for 
commissions much more quickly than you could take a military man 
and give him the required technical training. 

Secretary Pacer. Mr. Scrivner, may I interrupt to say that I share 
the same concern that you do in this type of a program. I think one 
of the most important things that the Army can do is to try to put the 
men where the Army can most effectively use them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with vou 100 percent. As I said a 
moment ago. I was going to cite an instance or two where these skills 
are net being used. I shall when we get into the details later on. But 
I have hesitated to do it for the reason that too many times when that 
is done, somebody in the service gets penalized. 

Secretary Pace. Let me say that there will be no penalties on any- 
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Mr. Scrivner. With that assurance of yours, when we get into the 
vwarings. I want to show vou at least one example. 

Secretary Pace. Let me say two things. I will give you my per- 
sonal guaranty—and I am sure General Collins feels the same way 
about 1t—— ‘ 

General Cottinxs. Exactly. 

Secretary Pace. That we are most anxious to see to it that the man 
will never be penalized. 

Mr. Scrtvner. With that word I need no further assurance. 

Secretary Pace. You have touched on something that I believe in 
very deeply and I am glad you have touched on it. I want you to 
know that I am aware that there are a number of examples where we 
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could do a lot better, but let me say this: Not only in the scientific 
field, but in all fields of technical skills, our technical services have 
gone around the country contacting both labor and industry. We 
have said, “Give us in advance the names of men who are peculiarly 
qualified, who are going to be drafted.” Those men are thus identi- 
fied in advance and when they come into the service, wherever possi- 
ble they move into their field of specialization. 

You know and I know that you cannot take one million people and 
move them from civilian life into an operation that is different from 
what they did in civilian life and use every one in accordance with his 

civilian skills. We do, however, put our best people in classification 
and make every effort to put each man to his best use. We are con- 
stantly fighting to see that these people are properly classified. 

I want you to know that, in my judgment, is one of the most impor- 
tant things in terms of dollars and cents and morale and every other 
factor of the Army that you can put your finger on. Iam with you 100 
percent in anything that we can do to make the services better. 

Mr. Scrivner. I could not have stated what the Army should have 
done any better than you have just stated it to us. 

General Cor1ins. I subscribe wholly to what the Secretary has 
said. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that statement and I shall, at a 
later time, take up this situation further. 

Secretary Pace. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. On page 8, you discussed some expenditures and 
then we had some discussion off the record, and for that reason, my 
next question will be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I have taken more time than I intended, but it will 
save the time of all of us later when we get into the detailed hearings. 

Secretary Pace. Let me say that the things that you have touched 
on, are I think, really important. They are things that we are in- 
terested in trying to do better. But you cannot take an operation like 
the Army, with 1,560,000 men, most of whom are just out of civilian 
life, and move them into something that is foreign, without doing a 
number of things badly. I am perfectly willing to admit that, and 
to admit that there is room for improvement and I am most anxious 
to get any slant that you have on how it can be done better. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that statement and although other 
people may not think so, I try not to ask any facetious questions. 

Secretary Pace. We have never had a facetious question that we 
know of. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am always asking my questions for a purpose. 
Many times I ask a question the answer to which I know full well, but 
many times I ask questions for the record which other Members of the 
House have raised, and which members of the public have raised, and 
those questions are asked many times solely for the purpose of having 
a better record upon which we may discuss these requests on the floor 
of the House, so that when some question does arise we will have the 
answer and can say, “If you will turn to page so-and-so of the hear- 
ings, you will find your answer.” 

Secretary Pace. I could not agree with you more, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a few more questions, which I would like to 
ask off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Wepnespay, Fesrvuary 6, 1952. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will please be in order. Mr. 
Scrivner, you had the witness when the committee adjourned last 
night. Will you proceed, please. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a few more questions, Mr. Chairman. First, 
before we go any further, as of what date is the last firm figure for 
Army strength? Is it the Ist of February or the 1st of January ? 

General Decker. The 31st of December. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was it then ? 

General Decker. 1,561,212, plus 2,330 cadets at the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that include both officers and men ? 

General Deckrr. Yes, sir; total. It includes officers, warrant offi- 
cers, female officers, and enlisted men and women. 


TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, or General Collins, I should like to 
have prepared for the committee, not necessarily for the purpose of the 
record, for the use of the committee in our hearings on the details of 
the bill, a statement of the number of troops in Korea, broken down 
into officers and men; and a further ses ie of those figures into 
the number of Reserves and the number of the Regular Army or draft. 

Secretary Pacer. Yes, sir; that can be done. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I should like to ask one or two questions on subjects 
that you discussed off the record yesterday. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ITALIAN REARMAMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I am handing you herewith a news- 
paper item from Italy discussing Italian rearmament. I wish you 
would prepare for the committee a statement relative thereto. 

Secretary Pace. I shall be glad to see that such a statement is sup- 
phed your committee, sir. In view of the fact that this clipping ap- 
plies to the entire Italian rearmament program, I think such a state- 
ment can better be prepared by the Department of Defense and I will 
inform the Secretary of Defense of your request. 


PROPER ASSIGNMENT OF MEN WITH SPECIAL SKILLS 


Mr. Scrivner. We had some discussion yesterday about. putting 
round pegs in round holes. Both the Chief of Staff and the Secretary 
of the Army gave complete assurance that there would be no retribu- 
tion whatsoever visited upon any person in the military as a result of 
this statement which I am going to make. 

I might say, Mr. Secretary, that the soldier himself who is involved 
here I am not personally acquainted with. If I have ever met him, I 
do not recall it. His father I do know very well. He is a very renu- 
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table businessman, a man of fine character and good background. He 
was himself a veteran of World War I. During World War II he 
had three sons and one son-in-law in combat service. The soldier 
involved in this statement is another son who was rejected in World 
War II in the draft because of deficient vision but, in this emergency 
he has been accepted. 

I am going to read a few excerpts from a letter that I received from 
the father. 


At Camp Funston a very fine captain pulled him— 
That is this man’s boy. 


At Camp Funston a very fine captain pulled him and some boys from Oklahoma 
and Texas out of the bunch because of their geological training and sent them 
into this special-service school. 

That special-service school is, I believe, Camp Caven, or Caven 
Point. He says further: 

It looked as if they were going to use their training in helping the war effort. 
They were sent to school to be trained in oil and grease analysis so that they 
could be sent to foreign countries to analyze any petroleum products purchased 
or captured. Instead they are twiddling their thumbs. * * * Heis just losing 
2 years at a terrific expense to the taxpayer. * * * 

That is the reaction of the father; that is the reaction of the busi- 
nessman ; that is the reaction of the taxpayer. 

I have here a copy of a letter which the son had written to his 
father, and that reads in part as follows: 

Dear Dap: This ends my fifty-seventh week in the Army. So far I have 
spent 1 week in processing, 6 weeks in basic, 21 weeks’ training at Cavin Point, 
and 29 weeks mowing lawns, raking, and all other small jobs. I am not looking 
forward to much more than details until spring now. 

This was written sometime about the middle of November. 


I am not alone in this situation. There are sixty-some men in the same 
position in this company alone and the entire camp seems to be busy accom- 
plishing nothing. 

This waste of time, men, and money is continually laughed at as “the Army 
way,” but I am sick of seeing what I must pay for later. I don’t want to cry 
about the matter, or give the impression that I consider myself any better 
than anyone else to anyone, but I feel that the time has come to tell what is 
happening. I have tried to transfer and found it impossible even to get to the 
Army Topography School so I can do what I did for the Geological Survey. 

He had been an employee of the State geological survey. Then 
he talks about the Army school system, and so forth, and he says: 

If they are interested I can tell them of the most boasted second-most tech- 
nical school at Caven Point and some of the boys know of the other schools. 

What he is getting at there is that it is a rather common complaint. 
Here is a man who was one of a group of men; this particular boy 
had completed all but one semester of his geological and engineering 
schooling, for a degree. And what they are complaining about is the 
fact that here is this whole group of experts who were chosen because 
they were experts in geology and research, and they are sent to school, 
and then nothing happens. They are wasting time. They are wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 

They are all men who have something on the ball. This particular 
boy is not griping about being called, but if he had to be called, he 
wants to be doing something worth while, and use his skill and 
training. 
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And I think, when they are given something to do that is worth 
while, in which they can use their talents, they show exactly the same 
spirit that Americans have always shown. They may have a dis- 
tasteful job. It may be something they do not want any part of; but 
they are loyal enough when the summons comes, they go. And the 
more we can encourage that feeling, the better off we are. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. Let me say that this sort of thing is a matter 
of personal concern to me. I have been advised of situations like this. 
In some cases we found that the facts justified the complaint and in 
others we found there was no justification. Like yourself, I believe 
that 98 percent of the boys who go into the Army go in because they 

want todoa job. And I feel that we have a responsibility 

Mr. Scrivner. At least, when they go in, they want to do a job. 

Secretary Pacer. That is correct. I feel we have a responsibility 
either (a) to give them a job to do which uses their particular skills 
and trainings, or (&) explain to them why, for certain reasons, they 
are not doing such a job. 

Mr. Scrivner. I felt that you had that concern and I felt that Gen- 
eral Collins had the same sort of concern and if I had not felt that, 
I would not have raised the question. 

Secretary Pace. You will get a definitive answer on that and I 
appreciate your raising the point, because it involves a principal in 
which I am really interested. 





RECORD OF ECONOMY OF LT. COOL. B. F. STAHL 


Mr. Scrrvner. I was interested in the statement made yesterday 
about the attempt to economize. In view of that I am curious to know 
what has ever happened to a Lt. Col. B. F. Stahl who was in command 
of specialist schools of the Tenth Division at Fort Riley. My attention 
was called to a news story in the Kansas City Star early in Feburary 
last year, where they told of the activities of this officer in using scrap 
from a salvage dump, and making company matériel and o erating 
devices, training devi ices, for the men in camp. I was su ciently 
impressed with someone’s attempt to economize that I had the entire 
news story placed in the Congressional Record on February 28, 1951, 
end if there is any desire by anybody to read about it, that is where 
it is. 

I was interested to know whether or not this man had been recog- 
nized, whether he had received any promotion or any assignment in 
which he could probably spread that gospel of economy. I think if 
the Army is going out to save money, as it says it is, this is something 
that should be encouraged and a great deal of recognition given to any 
activity like that. 


(Information concerning Lt. Col. Stahl was supplied the com- 
mittee.) ; 

Secretary Pace. You know we have a provision now for rating 
efficers on their wise utilization of manpower and materials. That 
gives us one basis of general recognition. 

Mr. Scrivner. I heard that statement yesterday and that was one 
of the things that rang a bell in my mind and one of the reasons why 
I brought this story over here this morning. 

Secretary Pace. We have had that for almost 9 months. 
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General Cortarns. I wonder if I might add a little note to that? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Surely. 

General Couiins. It came to the attention of the Secretary and me 
the other day in one of our meetings that two officers of the Inspector 
General’s department, waiting for a train at a place where they could 
not make a quick connection, decided that they would look into a pro- 
curement contract that had been placed locally there. As a result 
of their inspection they were able to save the Government consider- 
able money. I personally have written letters of commendation to 
those two officers, which are now placed in their files. That is the 
kind of follow-up that the Secretary and I are trying to make and 
we greatly appreciate having the name of this man to whom you have 
referred called to our personal attention. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, that covers most of the questions 
T have until we get to the details of the hearings. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee has been passing the witness around with- 
out too much order of seniority, in order to expedite these hearings as 
much as caer I think at this time we should go back to the regular 
system of going down the majority side and then the minority side. 

I have a few questions I should like to ask. 


Cost or Universat Miuirary Traintna Program 


Mr. Secretary, what effect will the universal military training pro- 
gram, if enacted into law, have on the pending Army budget ? 

Secretary Pace. If enacted into law and if put into effect beginning 
approximately July of this year, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. I would say that its effect would not be substantial 
in terms of general dollars and cents. General, could you give me 
your judgment on that ? . 

General Cottrs. I think it would depend upon the final form of the 
bill. We have not seen the bill as yet reported out by the House 
Armed Services Committee—the bill that was discussed when I 
appeared as a witness recently. 

I testified that if it were initiated on a limited basis of 30,000 in the 
Army during the next year, and if the numbers were included in the 
total authorized strength of the Army, which this particular proposal 
envisaged, it would add no substantial cost whatever; in other words, 
the numbers of trainees to be paid would be within the ceiling included 
in this budget. It would call for no more trainers, no further opening 
of new installations, and no purchases of new equipment, in any sub- 
stantial amounts. 

Secretary Pace. As envisioned you would say there would be only 
minor additional cost ? 

General Coturns. That is right. 


CHANGES IN ITEMs or ARMy ORDNANCE 


Mr. Stxes. What types of major ordnance can be considered as be- 
ing in the transitional change from the standpoint of radical changes 
or improvements? 
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Secretary Pace. I would say this—and I want your judgment on 
this, General Collins—I would say, Mr. Sikes, that in terms of radical 
changes those areas that might be supplanted by the guided missiles, 
notably antiaircraft, would come first in my mind. I think that 
artillery is pretty well settled and established. I think tanks are 
undergoing constant improvement and change. 

I would say that our programs in the antitank field while always 
subject to change are reasonably well standardized. I am talking 
about major items. Would you want to amplify that or change it in 
any way, General ? 

neral Coriins. No, sir; not materially. The changes in artil- 
lery are going to come, in my judgment—from our program for the 
development of guided missiles and rockets which will have, in my 
opinion, a radical effect on some of our heavier calibers of artillery. 
However, that is some years off yet, because this is a field in which 
we are only now having laboratory tests, not field tests. 

However, we do have some guided missiles, and at least one rocket, 
that have promise and, as I indicated yesterday in answer to another 
question, as we go on we intend gradually to phase these new weapons 
into our standard artillery organization, replacing other battalions 
of older types of weapons. 


DvPp.iicaTION IN Propuctrion or OLp AND New WEAPONS 


Mr. Srxes. As a result of the transitional operation, are you now 
duplicating the production of some old and some new ordnance items ? 

yeneral Cottins. We are ordering in this budget a limited number 
of 8-inch howitzers which some day a guided missile or a rocket might 
possibly be able to replace. But I can assure you that the numbers 
involved are not great and what we are ordering now will remain 
useful, in my opinion, for the next 10 years at least. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you fee] that there is any possibility we are dupli- 
cating old weapons and new weapons; that we are, first, cluttering u 
the lot by having more gadgets than we can look after and next, add- 
ing unnecessarily to the cost? 

General Conirins. No, sir; I am sure that that is not the case. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they phased out as rapidly as possible ? 

General Cotxrys. Yes, sir; but no phasing has yet begun. That 
is, none of these new weapons of this character are ready for issue 
to troops now—none of them. 

Secretary Pace. I think it is important in answer to your first ques- 
tion that it be pointed out that we are not producing duplicating 
weapons. What General Collins was speaking to was the production 
of weapons that might be replaced by things that we have on the 
drawing board at the present time. 


NEW WEAPONS LIN 1953 BUDGET 


General Cottins. That is right. None of these are in production, 
although this budget will call for the production, if approved, of a 
certain number of guided missiles, both ground-to-air and ground-to 
ground, which I urge the committee to approve. Part of them will 
really provide us with service test missiles not for general issue. There 
is a hmited number of guided missiles in the program. 
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Mr. Taser. How much? 

General Decker. $400 million. 

General Cotiins. It is most important that we get some of these 
which we really can use for service test, because the tests so far have 
been made under proving-ground type of conditions. What we need 
now is to pass as rapidly as possible from this stage into the test 
stage of these weapons by combat units in the field operating as nearly 
under combat conditions as we can simulate. 

Just as with the tank program, bugs always develop. We clo not 
think that at this stage of the game it is worth going to full-scale 
production on any of these items until we have gotten the bugs out. 
That is a different approach from what we have taken with the tanks. 

Mr. Srxes. As you now see the picture, are any of our major weap- 
ons likely to become obsolete by 1955 ? 

General Cottins. No, sir; definitely not. 

Secretary Pacer. I share that same feeling. 


EMPHASIS ON TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you some questions about the make-up of the 
Army and the training of the Army. What significant changes, if 
any, have taken place in the composition of the tables of organization 
of the Army since World War II, and what types of training are you 
now stressing? What types are you reducing as a result of recent 
combat experience ¢ 

General Cotuins. If I may address myself to training and answer 
that question first, I would say that we are emphasizing more than 
ever before in our training the indoctrination of our people in the 
possible uses of atomic missiles tactically, both offensively and defen- 
sively. We are also indoctrinating our people more and more, which 
is always the case when you have conditions such as we have now, 
with the utter necessity of the psychological approach to actual com- 
bat. That is in the arduousness of the training, in the ability to 
operate at night, in the ability to operate under very adverse condi- 
tions of weather. That emphasis has been greatly increased. 

We have also greatly increased our emphasis upon antitank weap- 
ons and upon the coordination between tanks and infantry; between 
infantry and air; and with the cooperation of the Air Force as it 
gets a little bit stronger, we are having vastly more practical exercises 
in the field between the Air Force and the Army. That is one of the 
reasons why I fully supported this expanded program of the Air 
Force which will provide more close support units now actually 
training with the Army. This training has got to be a day-in-and-day- 
out affair. 

Finally, our stressing of air transportability and airborne opera- 
tions is one of our major advances since the war, in my judgment. 

Now, with respect to changes in tables of organization—— 

Secretary Pace. May I interrupt to ask whether you mentioned 
our present emphasis in training with atomic missiles? 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES OF THE ARMY SINCE WORLD WAR IT 


General Cotuins. Yes, sir; that was the No. 1 item that I men- 
tioned. Now, with respect to the organizational changes, one of 
the primary changes was the introduction into our standard infantry 
division of a great many more tanks and armored vehicles than we 
had in the past war. There was a very serious question in our minds 
immediately following the war as to what employment and what use 
we were going to make of armor. Some advocates said we should 
do away with armored divisions, we should make all divisions exactly 
the same. I personally did not agree with that and most of our top 
people who had had experience during the war did not agree. 

What we have done, however, is to introduce more armor into 
our standard infantry divisions. Certainly armor is one of the most 

vowerful weapons the Army has both offensively and defensively. 
sa the training standpoint one of our great difficulties used to be 
in coordinating armor and infantry team training. We had armored 
battalions, maybe at one post, and we did not have any infantry there, 
and there was not proper training day-in-and-day-out between the 
armor and the infantry. That was one of our major difficulties. 

The second thing is that we definitely decided we would have 
armored divisions, but these divisions are a bit lighter than the 
original armored division that we had early in the last war; with 
less tanks in proportion. And we have also married infantry with 
armor in the case of the armored divisions. 

One of our experiences during the last war, with which I per- 
sonally had considerable contact, was the fact that we did not have 
enough infantry in our armored divisions. Now we have a higher 
proportion of infantry in the armored divisions, similar to our greater 
proportion of armor in the standard infantry division, and yet they 
are not the same. 

We have also standardized our airborne divisions from an organiza- 
tional standpoint. We are reviewing our organization continuously. 
In fact, studies are under way right now. Only yesterday I had a 
letter from General Handy, for example, which had a very interest- 
ing study as to how we might cut down on the size of our infantry 
division. There is usually a tendency to build up the division and 
put more and more right into the division. We are having that very 
carefully reviewed now to see if we cannot cut down on the number 
of personnel we actually have in the division. I think we are making 
progress along that line. 


Derrense From Mass Atrrack 


Mr. Sixes. What answer have you developed to the mass-attack 
strategy that we have encountered in Korea and that we may en- 
counter at some time in Europe? 

General Couins. I shall furnish a statement on that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Korea has reemphasized the fundamental lesson that it takes Army forces sup- 
ported by tactical air forces and with supply lines guarded by a Navy to gain and 
hold ground in war. 

To chock a mass advance in Europe would require the coordinated use of all 
conventional and unconventional techniques of warfare through military, politi- 
cal, psychological, and economic means: and from the strictly military point of 
view would require the combined use of all arms. 
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We would employ.a whole family of weapons that are well suited to defense. 
Against masses of enemy manpower, the great firepower provided by our ar- 
tillery, tanks, machine guns, and small arms would be tremendously effective. 
Avainst tanks, we conld use a series of new antitank weapons beginning with 
rifle grenades, bazookas,. recoilless rifles, and antitank mines, and up to our 
most wodern artillery pieces. These antitank weapons are not only effective 
against armor but against troops as well, and we are canstantly improving all 
of them. Their use would be coordinated with the proper use of planned de- 
molitions to create obstacles, with greatly imnroved tanks, and with air nower. 
We know from experience that such a combination can greatly reduce the 
offensive power of an army that uses masses of manpower und a great many 
tanks. 

When some of our recently developed weapons become available they could 
also play an importaot part. Atomic artillery and guided missiles with and 
without atomic warheads will greatly enhance the power of defense. That is 
why I think these weapons are so important, for if war is forced upon us, cer- 
tainly we will be on the defense initially. 


INCREASE IN FIRE POWER 


Mr. Sixes. What is the estimated percentage increase in fire power 
per division now over World War IT? 

General Cotiins. We have increased the fire power by 50 percent. 

Mr. Stxes. Over World War IT? 

General Coniins. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Pace. Per division ? 

General Cotitns. That is right. 


EXPANSION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Did the Army initially have a definite plan on the 
number and types of production facilities that would have to be ex- 
panded during the emergency? By initially I mean before this 
emergency began. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. We had a mobilization plan; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Since the expansion in production facilities is under 
way, what part of it will be completed by the end of the current 
fiscal year and what part by the end of fiscal year 1953? 

General Reever. We will by the end of this year I think have all of 
the plants that are in production tooled up and going. We will not 
have tooled reserve capacity as yet because of the question of the 
delivery of machine tools. We intended not only to tool for our im- 
mediate requirements but to overtool somewhat so that in an emer- 
gency we could get greater production immediately. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I understand your answer to be then that by the 
end of this fiscal year, in terms of present operations we will be tooled 
up for operation; in terms of our reserve planning we will not be 
tooled up for a period in the future that you can define, but you would 
anticipate it would come within the fiscal year 1953 largely; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Reever. I think we will still be tooling some in the fiscal 
year 1954, 

CERTIFICATES OF NECESSITY 


Mr. Sixes. Are you continuing to grant. certificates of necessity ? 

General Reeper. We do not grant those, sir; we merely recommend. 

Mr. Sixes. I know that. The effect is the same. Does not the 
Army control its recommendations on the granting of certificates of 
necessity for Army production ? 
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General Reever. We would recommend; yes, sir. But we have very 
few today. i 

Mr. Sixes. Then that program is substantially over so far as the 
Army is concerned ? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; there are very few. 

Secretary Pace. We will get the specifies on that and put them in 
the record. : : 

(Additional information supplied for the record follows :) 

The record shows that applications for certificates of necessity have not fallen 
off as sharply as was indicated. For the fiscal year 1951 there were 698 appli- 
eations, on which Army action was favorable in 590 cases. In the first quarter 
of this fiscal year there were 447 applications with 381 favorable actions; in 
the second quarter (ending December 31, 1951) there were 242 applications, with 
205 favorable actions. It should further be noted that the Army is by law a 


fact-finding agency in this regard, and does not recommend for or against tax 
amortization. 


WAR RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. What does this budget for fiscal year 1953 provide in the 
way of an actual war reserve? 

Secretary Pacer. As presently planned it will provide very little in 
the way of an actual war reserve. In fact, as indicated in my original 
statement, of the slightly over $3 billion that is allocated to procure- 
ment and production, approximately $2 billion will go into expendi- 
tures of stocks that have been made previously, for the Korean war 
operations in 1952, and slightly less than $1 billion is the amount that 
is generally allocated for training purposes during the year 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Primarily, all that you are building up is a production 
base ¢ 

Secretary Pace. We are building up a production base, based upon 
the moneys allocated to us in 1951 and 1952, which will keep us 
going 

Mr. Sixes. So that you can build more rapidly in the event that 
more materials are required ? 

Secretary Pace. We still have the goal of obtaining a war reserve. 
What we have done is to extend the period in which it will be achieved. 
We have fairly large orders on the books in terms of obligations under 
1951 and 1952. We anticipate that that, with our orders for other 
services and our MDAP requirements, will permit us to keep our pro- 
duction lines rolling. 





MeEkTING THE Cost oF THE KorEAN War 


Mr. Sixes. Last year this committee was advised that the budget 
ere contained no funds for financing the Korean war after 

une 30, 1951. It was assumed in the hearings that a supplemental 
request for funds to cover the Korean war cost would come along 
shortly. The war has continued to this date and surely heavy expendi- 
tures have been required. Will you explain for the record just how 
the costs for the Korean war have been met and out of what specific 
funds? 

General Reever. In large part they have been met by the use of 
World War II stocks. For example, in the 105 millimeter ammuni- 
tion category, we have fired in Korea thirteen-million-odd rounds, 
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whereas our production has only been about 3 million rounds. We 
have placed large contracts for the production of ammunition, but 
it will not be delivered in great quantity for some time yet. 

There are many of the same sort of items where we are using World 
War stocks, but are buying stocks to replace them. 

There are others where the utilization in Korea is much higher 
than anything we would have built up in peacetime—such as winter 
clothing. So we took money which was otherwise intended and post- 
poned that requirement in order to buy the winter clothing. 

Barbed wire is another. In the defensive fighting against mass 
attacks of the Chinese, we have gone back to the World War I custom 
of wiring a position in thoroughly and the quantities of barbed wire, 
for which no provision had been made, have been very great. We had 
to go out and buy it. 

We have had to provide Quonset huts, for example, for which of 
course we have no great use in peacetime and which naturally were 
not provided in the 1952 budget. 

Mr. Sixes. How is it possible to use funds provided for normal 
purposes in support of military operations in Korea which are cer- 
tainly not normal purposes ? 

General Reever. They fall within the same purposes generally. 

Mr. Sixes. What purposes ? 

General Reeper. Just take the Quartermaster. His job is to feed 
and clothe the Army, essentially. He has operated at a deficit, pro- 
viding a more costly ration in Korea 

Mr. Srxes. Let me interrupt you right there. How can you do 
those things and still have sufficient funds for normal operations, 
which were supposed not to include the Korean war during this fiscal] 
year? 

General Reever. He cannot. He will be out of money along in 
March if he does not get a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Sr«es. Then it is planned to bring in a supplemental appro- 
priation to cover the additional cost ? 

General Rerper. It is. We were hearing the preparation of it 
Jast night. 





DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS BY THE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Sixes. We have been receiving a black picture of the produc- 
tion of weapons by the Reds, particularly in the production of air- 
craft. Is the picture that you are receiving about Army weapons 
produced by the Reds of a similar nature to that which we have heard 
about Red aircraft? 

Secretary Pace. I think I will ask General Collins to speak to that 
und in presenting what the Army picture is I think you might want 
to do so, General Collins, off the record. It is a little difficult to 
compare the Army picture with what the Air Force picture might be. 

I think from the Army point of view I can say that what we are 
producing versus what we know they are producing gives us cause 
to believe that, generally speaking, we are producing superior weap- 
ons in practically every phase that we know about. 

General Coti1ns. I will say for the record that I concur in and 
support what the Secretary has just said; and that according to the 
best advices what we are building in practically every field that we 
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know anything about represents superior weapons to those of the 
Soviets. 

Secretary Pace. And you might add to that that our experience in 
Korea has borne that out in every instance. 

General Cotums. Yes, sir: that is correct. Now I should like to 
speak off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MEETING OF MOBILIZATION SCHEDULES 


Mr. Sixes. Is our rate of mobilization proceeding according to the 
schedules set out in this and previous budgets ? 

General Cotiins. The Army program of mobilization is proceed- 
ing almost exactly in accordance with schedule, Mr. Sikes, except for 
the fact that we have reduced our program by one division. But I 
think it is important that this committee understand that the pro- 
gram we are now supporting in the fiscal year 1953 budget is not a 
new program but is a program on which we embarked about 2 years 
ago and which is proceeding in an orderly fashion, except that we 
have cut out one division and the fact, as the Secretary indicated yes- 
terday, we are spreading the procurement of equipment over a longer 
period of time. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN IN COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to increase the percentage of your 
men who are in combat units? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; we have been able to do so; the propor- 
tion of men in combat units has increased. 


MopERNIZATION OF WEAPONS 


Mr. Sixes. Are you satisfied with the degree of modernization of 
our weapons and equipment ! 

General Cotzins. I will never be fully satisfied, Mr. Sikes. But 
I am satisfied with the progress that we are making definitely. I 
think that the program which the Congress supported beginning really 
about a year and a half ago with a supplemental, has now got us on 
the way toa sound program of modernization. 

Mr. Sixes. If you put it on a percentage basis, what is the percent- 
age of modernization in our Army today, from the standpoint of 
equipment and weapons / 

General Cotiins. So far, because of the fact that it takes so long 
to get production rolling in quantity, the actual percentage increase 
as of now is not very great. We will begin to get tanks and modern 
antiaireraft and items of that character in quantity a little bit later 
inthe year. The actual progress made today is not substantial but we 
are on a substantial footing and the program, I am sure, is sound. 

Mr. Sixes. If the program follows substantially the course out- 
lined to us. in what fiscal year should we be fully modern? 

General Reeper. Of the modernization items now in production we 
ought to have our active Army pretty well equipped in the fiscal year 
1953. 
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General] Cottins. That is the active Army now. That includes Na- 
tional Guard divisions and the Reserve units on active duty. But it 
does not mean full equipment for all of them that are not on active 
duty. It does include a certain percentage for training purposes. 

General Reever. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. May I amplify what has been said by saying first, 
with reference to your interest in whether we are adopting the most 
modern weapons, I think it is interesting to note that between the end 
of World War II and 1950 very little Army procurement was under- 
taken. Thus when we started in 1950 we not only had the benefit of 
the experience of World War II in the acquiring of modern equip- 
ment, but we also had the benefit of 5 years of research and develop- 
ment. It was those 5 years of research and development that caused 
General Collins and myself, for instance, to decide to move to a tank 
that embodied new ideas, rather than to go back to World War IT 
tanks. The same thing is true throughout. We used the 5 years of 
research and development. 

The second point I would like to make is that both in Korea and in 
our MDAP deliveries, those items that are being replaced in stock 
are modern replacements of World War II equipment thus proceed- 
ing toward the modernizing of the army of the present and the 
army of the future. 

I could give you some concept off the record of where we an- 
ticipate we might move in the hard-goods field. 

{ Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are there now any enpontent limiting lead-time fac- 
tors affecting your pr ocurement 

General Reever. I would like to keep this off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

‘Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION BOTTLENECKS 


Mr. Sixes. Are there any bottlenecks which are now tying up pro- 
duction, or which might through sabotage or bombing tie up produc- 
tion, and by bottlenecks I mean are there plants which produce key 
items in such limited number they could be easily knocked out ? 

General Reeper. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you trying realistically to eliminate those bottle- 
necks ? 

General Reever. May I answer off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL GUARD MEN AND RESERVISTS 


Mr. Sixes. You took an optimistic note about your ability to build 
up the National Guard and the Reserves. Frankly, I think you are 
overoptimistic because I think there is a great deal of discouragement, 
particularly in the Reserves, as a result of the way people have been 
called into ‘the service. 

What is the basis for your optimism about being able to build up 
a large Reserve and a larger National Guard? 
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Secretary Pacr. I think that I can answer that by saying that a 
larger National Guard and a larger Reserve are objectives devoutly 
to be sought. 

I think in seeking to do it we have planned realistically, but we 
have planned in terms of what we hope we can achieve. 

I would say that although we were faced with.a very difficult prob- 
lem of calling men into the Army from the Reserves and although we 
were not able to do it on a basis that was equitable or satisfactory 
to everyone even over-all the relationship of the Army with the 
Reserves is on about as sound a position as it has been at any time 
in the period of Army history. ¥ least that is the impression I get 
from every Reserve man to whom I have talked. I think that we 
have done a fairly effective job in explaining why we had to perform 
these inequities. Of course, no man likes to be called, particularly 
an inactive reservist, out of a home and away from his family and 
given a job to go fight a war in Korea. But over-all I think that I 
am not overstating the case when I say to you that our relationship 
with the Reserve organizations and the Reserves throughout the coun- 
try, and the National Guard is as good as it has been at any time in 
the history of the Army. 

Would you speak to that point, General Collins? I think it is 
really important. I know that we get a number of individual com- 
plaints. That is inherent in the system, but I am satisfied that our 
relationship, both in terms of explaining our position and in the feel- 
ing that we are really interested in the Reserve, is a very sound one 
today. 

General Corzins. I can certainly agree with that, Mr. Sikes. 

Since I have been Chief of Staff of the Army I have had a policy, 
approved by the Secretary; that whenever we have a major problem 
involving the National Guard, or the Organized Reserve, we invite 
the leaders of the Organized Reserve and the National Guard in to 
discuss it with them. It is a mutual problem that we have to solve. 
These problems are not easy, particularly at this time. They are very 
complex and terribly difficult. I would say that we have gotten top- 
notch cooperation from both the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserve during this very trying period. 

I, for one, feel that we have very excellent relations with them. We 
have great confidence in them. So far as numbers are concerned, as I 
said yesterday in answering a question, we cannot guarantee the 
numbers that can be reached in these various categories. 

Mr. Stes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF COMMITTEE’S CUTS IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Srxes. Tell me, please, what were the actual effects of the cuts 
made in the Army budget last year by this committee ? 


General Coxurns. I think that we would have to have an analysis 
made of that. 


Secretary Pace. We will provide that. , 
(The statement following was submitted for the record :) 
The effect of the reductions made by the Appropriations Committee of the 


House cannot be assessed precisely. The final action by the Congress reflects the 
cuts made by the House committee and also the limitations imposed by the Senate 
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and which were accepted later by the House. Furthermore funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1952 have in some instances not been used as planned at the time 
the appropriation requests were considered because of the continuance of the 
Korean war and the necessity of diverting funds to the support thereof. These 
combat requirements have resulted in incurring obligations at a deficiency rate, 
for which the Department of the Army is seeking relief in the way of supple- 
mental appropriations. 

The requirements on which the Department of the Army fiscal year 1952 ap- 
propriation requests were based have not changed. However, the decision to 
set back the readiness dates on which the original appropriation estimates were 
based has made it possible for the Department of the Army with funds made 
available to carry out a procurement program (excluding Korean combat con- 
sumption) consistent with the new dates established. 

The reduction in funds and the establishment of a graded ceiling for civilian 
personnel, while not proposed by this committee, has seriously retarded impple- 
mentation of the policy of replacement of military personnel on maintenance and 
operating type jobs with civilian employees and also has retarded current op- 
erating programs because of lack of needed personnel. For example, mainte- 
nance and operations work at Army installations which have increasing work- 
loads (such as replacement training centers) are being performed by military 
personnel in increasing numbers. The use of military personnel on essential sup- 
port functions which should be done by civilian employees, has resulted in 
decreasing the number of men available for assignment to combat units. 

As indicated to the Congress when the original fiscal year 1952 budget was 
considered—the fiscal year 1952 appropriation requests were developed without 
provision for consumption owing to combat in Korea after June 30, 1951, the 
additional cost of partial pay-as-you-go in Japan, the increased troop strength, 
and the increase in civilian pay rates under Public Law 201, Eighty-second 

Jongress. All of these have created deficiencies. As a consequence, funds cur- 
rently available are now inadequate to finance the Department of the Army 
through the end of fiscal year 1952. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FURNISHED UNDER MDAP 


Mr. Taser. I am wondering if you could give us any picture at this 
time of what in the nature of military equipment and that sort of 
thing has been sent over to Europe to supply the allies. Can you give 
us a picture of that? 

Secretary Pacer. If I could, I would like to give you a complete 
breakdown. I do not think that I can specifically do it at this point. 

General Cotiins. Mr. Scrivner asked yesterday if we miata give a 
breakdown of the items that he listed, and we promised to do so, and we 
will do that. 

(The information requested was supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Taser. Then I will not go into that. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


_ Now, I have in front of me a memorandum indicating the obliga- 
tions down to the 31st of December for the different activities of the 
Army. These items that you are expecting to come up here for, for a 


deficiency, are very largely the military personnel and maintenance 
and operation, is that not so? 


Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. If you take the funds available and the unobligated 
balances into consideration for each of those items, it appears that the 
unobligated balances at the end of the calendar vear exceed the ex- 
penditures in the first half of the year by $1.2 billion. 

Secretary Pace. Does this relate to personnel and maintenance? 

Mr. Taper. Personnel. I will get to maintenance in a minute. 
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Secretary Pacr. Do you want me to speak to personnel for a mo- 
ment, or would you rather that I wait? 

Mr. Taser. I would rather ask the question and then let you speak 
to both of them. 

The figures for maintenance and operation, the unobligated balance, 
exceed the expenditures in the first half of the fiscal year by $600 
million. 

Now, it is rather difficult for an ordinary fellow to understand why, 
with that picture, you would be coming up for a deficiency. 

That is the question. I do not understand that way of doing 
things. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Secretary Pacr. Well, as to our requirements of personnel for the 
fiseal year 1952, we have called in one additional division during the 
month of January, and we calling in one additional division during 
this month, which over all will call for a balancing out, I think, during 
the fiscal year 1952 of the total amount of money that was requested. 

Mr. Taser. That would not come anywhere near explaining that re- 
quest because you have 19 divisions now. 

Secretary Pace. We have 18, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you are going to add two to it. That would make 
90, and that would be ten-ninths as much requirement as you had 
before, and ten-ninths times $1.7 billion, which was your expenditure 
rate in the first half of the year, would be an addition of about $200 
million, which would still leave you a margin of $1 billion available. 
I do not know how that would be an explanation. 

Secretary Pace. That is one facet of the explanation. 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, it is very difficult to relate expendi- 
tures to obligations. We find, from past experience that usually about 
40 percent of the total funds appropriated for obligation are expended 
in the same fiscal vear. In the next fiscal year about 50 percent of the 
total funds appropriated will be expended and in the third fiscal 
vear about 10 percent, so your expenditures follow your obligations 
by a considerable period. 

Insofar as obligations are concerned for the military personnel, 
Army appropriation, we have available for the fiscal year 1952 at the 
present time $4,698 million, and as of the 31st of December we had 
obligated $2,424 million, so our obligation rate—— 

Mr. Taner. By the first of January ? 

General Decker. Yes, in the military personnel, Army appropria- 
tion, 

Mr. Taner. This table that has been given to me indicates that the 
funds available were $4,622.000,000, and you have a balance remaining 
of $2,950,000,000, which means obligations of just a hair under 
$1,700,000,000. Ido not know. Perhaps we are given the wrong dope, 
but that is not our fault. 

General Decker. The obligations, as reported on our official report, 
Form No. 133, a copy of which comes to this committee each quarter, 
shows an obligation of $2,424.000,000. 

Mr. Taner. Then this statement that has been handed us cannot 
be correct. 

General Drcker. There may be some adjustment necessary in that 
statement. 
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Mr. Taser. $700 million is some adjustment. out of. that kind of 
figure. They just do not go together. I do not know where we are, 
but I would like to be able to add things up and make them make sense. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say, if you will permit, these facts 
which Mr. Taber is developing require very careful analysis and ex- 
planation, as I see it. I hope that we may have it. 

General Decker. I agree thoroughly, sir; When we come up for a 
supplemental appropriation we will certainly be able to indicate ex- 
actly where we stand in these particular areas. I would like an oppor- 
tunity to reconcile the figures that I have given you with those appear: 
ing on the other sheet, sir. 

Mr. Taper. This is the sheet here. I do not know where it came 
from, but it was given to the committee. 

Secretary Pace. Given to the committee by the Army, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. I do not know. 

How about it, Mr. Lambert ? 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The Department of the Army is written all 
over it. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know where it came from. : 

Mr. Lampert. I think that it came from the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Taser. It has the Department of the Army on it. 

Mr. Lampert. I think the Office of the Secretary of Defense gave 
it for the three departments, and this is for the Department of the 
Army. 

Secretary Pace. I think the only thing to do is to find out where 
the variations exist and find the variations. 

Mr. Taner. I will leave any questions on that until this afternoon 
and let, General Decker have an opportunity to check the figures over 
and tell us about them, 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Before you do that, I would like to call attention to the next item, 
“Maintenance and operation.” According to this table, the expendi- 
tures were $2,665,000,000 out of an availability of $5,880,000,000, and 
that leaves a margin on that basis of unobligated funds of $600 
million. 

Now, I was disturbed when General Collins made the statement 
that we had to have a deficiency because those are the items in which 
a deficiency would primarily come. We ought to know where we are 
going. 

General Decker. I will reconcile these figures, sir. 

Secretary Pacer. I think we will have to rely on General Decker 
to provide the figures that will satisfy you. 

Mr. Taner. I will not go any further until the General has an op- 
portunity to go over the figures and analyze them. 

I might call attention to the fact that this table also shows items 
that are perhaps explainable, where the expenditures were very con- 
siderably below the availability on a monthly basis. 

Secretary Pacer. Are these expenditures or obligations? 

Mr. Taper. Obligations. I think that General Decker ought to be 
prepared when he comes before the Army Subsubcommittee to handle 


every item on those sheets. 
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Secretary Pace. I agree with you, Mr. Taber. 
General Decker. I shall. 


CONSUMPTION OF AMMUNITION IN Korea 


Mr. Taser. Let me ask you this, and it might possibly be for the 
record, and it may not: Has the consumption of military items—-and 
I mean ammunition, guns and tanks, and vehicles—decreased mark- 
edly since the so-called true talks began ? 

Secretary Pace. Yes. 

General Cotzins. Ammunition has not fallen off, but our losses in 
tanks and things of that kind have. 

General Reever. The ammunition expenditure is largest for the 
105-millimeter howitzer. That is the most effective weapon against 
a mass attack. The expenditures of that caliber ammunition in Oct- 
tober, which was postarmistice, or whatever that thing is over 
there—— 

Mr. Taper. Postconference. You cannot get any further than that. 

General Reever. Were the highest in any month in the entire 
Korean conflict. They were 1,541,422 rounds in that month. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reever. The highest expenditure of 105-millimeter am- 
munition was in October, the highest expenditure of 81-millimeter 
ammunition was in September, and the highest expenditure of 60- 
millimeter ammunition occurred in October. 

Mr. Taser. Since October has it dropped off quite sharply ? 

General Reever. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELEASE OF CONFIDENTIAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Taper. There was an exhibition over on the other side of the 
Capitol yesterday of things that are supposed to be secret, and it makes 
me wonder whether the armed services have any appreciation of the 
responsibilities they have to keep things that we have developed secret 
in the United States. There were news reels and photographs of 
things that are supposed to be very carefully guarded, things that this 
committee has always tried to guard, and it makes anyone wonder what 
approach we should make to this situation. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Taber, this is an Army hearing, and in all 
fairness, since this will be identified with an Army hearing, is there 
anything specifically relating to the Army operation / 

Mr. Taner. I did not understand there was any Army item there, 
but it was one of the items of the armed services. 

Secretary Pacer. I think in all fairness, if it is another service, they 
should have an opportunity to explain exactly why they placed it on 
exhibit and the reasons therefor. My own judgment is, without know- 
ing the reasons, that they will have a sound explanation of why they 
did it. I would like to put into the record there was no Army material 
there which was of a classified nature. 

Mr. Taser. I am glad to hear that. : 

Mr. Scrivner. My observation in the Senate caucus room confirms 
what the Secretary said. ‘The Army had some small working models 
of their old antiaircraft guns and the new skysweeper. Those were 
merely little working models. 
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Secretary Pace. And field rations. 

Mr. Scrivner. They had some items of the new wire. They had 
some of the new mines. The thing that revolted me and chilled me 
completely, was the opening up to the camera men, both still and 
movies, of the uncovered K-1 bombsight. 

Mr. Taser. That is bad enough. I have nothing more at this 
time. 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. I would like to get a few over-all figures 
clear. 

In the first place, Mr. Secretary, I understand the appropriation 
request, the new obligation, authority, ex public works and ex Korea 
is in the amount of $14.2 billion as compared to $20.8 billion for the 
current fiscal year and $19.3 for the preceding fiscal year. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. Now. what are the corresponding expenditure 
figures for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 ? 

Secretary Pace. General Decker, could you give the expenditure 
figures for 1953? 

General Decker. I understand you want them for the 3 years, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. Yes. I would like comparative figures. 

General Decker. In the direct appropriation accounts, which 
correspond to the sums that you have mentioned, the expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1951 were $7,616,204,245. 

In the fiseal year 1952 anticipated expenditures are $16,343,973,138. 

In the fiscal year 1953 anticipated expenditures are $17,652,948,626. 

Those are expenditures against the funds available and do not 
include the expenditures against a supplemental appropriation which 
we have not yet requested. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Could you give me the carry-over figures for 
each of those years? 

General Decker. Yes. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1951 the unexpended balance was 
$13,277,514,116. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1952 the unexpended balance is ex- 
pected to be $17,699,935,914. 

In fiscal year 1953 the unexpended balance is estimated as $13,727,- 
113,898. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So, with this appropriation requested you 
would have available for expenditure as of the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1953 about $31,900,000,000, of which it is contemplated there 
would actually be expended $17,652,000,000 ? 

General Decker. The $31,000,000,000 figure is correct; we expect 
to expend of that $31,000,000,000 approximately $17,652,000,000, 
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Army Costs or Korean War 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Mention has been made of the costs in Korea. 
We went into Korea in June of 1950, did we not? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortn. Can you give us actual costs for the fiscal year 
1951, and for the first half of the fiscal year 1952? 

General Decker. It would be a very rough estimate on my part, sir, 
and it would involve certain assumptions as to what is included. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. You know the costs in 1951, do you not? 

General Decker. No, sir. We do not know the cost in 1951 or 1952, 
We have a rough estimate of it. 

Secretary Pacer. We know 6 months of the fiscal year 1952. 

General Decker. Our cumulative cost in Korea thus far have 
been approximately $7 billion, as a rough figure. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. $7 billion from June 1, 1950, to what date? 

General Decker. Through the 31st of December 1951. 

Mr. Taser. You mean just the Army ? 

General Decker. That is correct. It should be understood that 
the Army is supplying the Air Force, the Navy, and the Marines a 
great many things in Korea. We are budgeting for them and fur- 
nishing them. We are also furnishing Si to the United Nations. 

Mr. WieeLteswortn. You would not have the cost figures for any- 
thing except the Army, would you? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir, except that I should point out 
that we are furnishing supplies and equipment there to forces that are 
not a part of the Army; while the cost is reflected in the Army budget 
and we are paying for it, the Army is not using all of the items. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Who is using the balance? 

General Decker. The United Nations’ troops in Korea and the 
South Korean Army, which is being supplied in large measure by the 
United States; we are furnishing rations, gasoline, and several other 
items to the Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force in Korea. 

Mr. Taner. Was that all figured into the $7 billion that you gave us? 

General Decker. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is something like $400,000,000 a month ? 

General Decker. Approximately $380,000,000 a month. 

Mr. WicGLesworti. On that basis, we will have to add another $2.5 
billion, assuming that the war continues throughout the present fiscal 
vear / 

General Decker. I would say roughly $2 billion would cover it, sir, 
if the war continues. 

Mr. WiccLesworrit. Six times $400,000,000 would be $2.4 billion. 

General Decker. Actually it is $380,000,000 a month, sir. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Now, the deficiency that is in contemplation 
proceeds upon what basis ¢ 

General Decker. It proceeds upon the basis of recovering the cost 
of the military strength increase through the rest of the fiscal year, 
sir, and—— 

Mr. Wice.eswortn. In other words, it would cover everything up to 
and including June 30, 1952 ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortn. If we assume a continuation of the war up to 
that date at a cost of something around $9 billion without a definite 
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commitment, you anticipate a deficiency request of something like $2 
billion ? 

General Decker. We anticipate a supplement of about $1.2 billion. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. For Korea or pay, or both? 

General Decker. That is for everything. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. With about $1 billion in respect to Korea ? 

General Decker. Slightly less than $1 billion, I would estimate. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. Thatt means that you have absorbed or met by 
diversion from other sources for which funds were originally desig- 
nated, about $8 billion in a period of 24 months ? 

General Decker. We have not absorbed all of that, sir. There 
will be no supplemental request for the procurement and production 
appropriation, although a great deal of our major equipment and 
ammunition has been expended i in Korea. We are recouping that in 
the 1953 budget and not ina 1952 supplemental; the amount applicable 
to that appropriation is approximately $2.8 billion that has been ex- 
pended in Korea. 

Secretary Pace. It is true, as Mr. Wigglesworth points out, that 
either we have absorbed it up to the present time, or will be absorbing 
it in our 1953 budget. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. WicGLEswortn. In the 1953 budget ? 

Secretary Pace. The 1953 budget. What we are doing there is ab- 
sorbing approximately $2.8 billion in the procurement and production 
appropriation. 

Mr. Wicciesworru. As I understood it, the war will have cost us 
approximately $9 billion for 24 months, if it lasts that long? 

Gaberel Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Somehow or other you have found $8 billion 
of that $9 billion which could apply to the expenses of the war. You 
expect to come to us for the balance of $1 billion, so the $8 billion 
must have either been absorbed, or been diverted from other ob- 
jectives. 

Secretary Pace. Or taken from your war reserves, sir. 

General Decker. The 1951 budget did provide money for combat 
in Korea during that fiscal year “We are requesting a supplemental 
appropriation to cover the deficit maintenance and operation costs and 
military personnel costs incurred im the fiscal year 1952. Costs of 
Korea in fiscal year 1952 applicable to the procurement and produc- 
tion appropriation are being included in the fiscal year 1953 budget. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. It has been absorbed, diverted, or taken from 
the stockpile ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. Which otherwise would have been included in 
the mobilization reserve ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 


ASSUMPTIONS INCLUDED IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Wiceteswortn. That is a pretty broad question and the answer, 
in part at least, will take us off the record. What assumptions are 
made in determining the size of the Army and equipment for the task 
confronting the Army, both at home and abroad ? 
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You have told us either on or off the record the assumption made in 
respect to Korea. What other assumptions are made? What assump- 
tions are made in respect to contributions by our allies under NATO, 
for example? I assume the answer will have to be off the record. 

Secretary Pace. In Korea or in Europe? 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. I am talking about the over-all picture. Here 
we have certain obligations at home, we are fighting in Korea, and we 
have certain obligations under the NATO treaty. Obviously, the 
more that our allies contribute to the joint effort the less falls upon 
our shoulders. 

What assumptions do you make in respect to contributions by our 
allies? Are = in your opinion, the maximum that we can expect, 
and are they, or are they not, being complied with? Give us a picture 
of that off es record. 

Secretary Pace. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, gentlemen. We will meet again at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon. 


Tuurspay, Fresruary 7, 1952. 
Army’s War on WASTE 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 

On yesterday I called attention to what I considered significant 
passages in the statement by the Secretary of the Army on the Army’s 
war on waste. Since that time I have had an opportunity to study 
further efforts that are being made by the Army to eliminate waste, 
and I have here some very interesting comments; one an editorial and 
one a news story from the New York Herald Tribune. I feel they 
throw considerable light on this subject and that the things that are 
pointed out in these articles could well be studied by the other services, 
as well as by the Members of Congress who will be reading our record. 
Therefore, I am going to ask that these be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The articles referred to are as follows :) 


THE ARMY’s WAR ON WASTE 


When the United States Army began an economy drive 6 months ago, the 
dubious were quick to point out that military establishments were inherently 
wasteful and that an Army base was no place to begin saving money. Neverthe- 
less, the first reports are now in, and they seem to prove that money can be saved 
by the Army, and that its efficiency can thereby be improved rather than impaired. 
At least so says the evidence submitted by the First Army, which encompasses 
the New York area. The First Army reports it has saved several million dollars 
and some 100,000 man-hours since the drive on waste started, and this is some- 
thing to cheer about at a time when rising costs and increasing expenditures 
seemingly are regarded as the basic law of the land. 

Psychological warfare constitutes an important aspect of the economy ¢am- 
paign, for soldiers are constantly reminded, through the printed and placarded 
word, that they and their families are helping pay the costs of maintaining an 
army and that they themselves can help keep such costs down. But even more 
important are the determined efforts being made to eliminate red tape and dupli- 
cation, to get rid of methods that are as expendable as they ure expensive. For 
example, Camp Kilmer found it possible to cut out or consolidate half its form 
documents. Fort Dix was able to reduce its gasoline consumption by 20,000 
gallons a month and its fuel use by 740 tons of coal. Fort Devens, in Massachu- 
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setts, emerged from an intensified salvage program with a $300,000 contribution 
to the Government. Many of the suggestions that helped save time and money 
came from soldiers and civilians at the bases, who evidently are fascinated by 
the prospect of doing a job inexpensively and well at the same time. 

The interesting thing about the program is that officers feel that efficiency has 
actually been increased through the new methods. Trainees no longer have so 
many forms to fill out, presumably they do not have to stand in line as many hours 
as did the GI’s of World War II. It is an eye-opening experience to discover 
that ingenuity can often accomplish more than extravagance. The Army seems 
to be making this discovery; if other branches of the Government would follow 
suit many of our fiscal problems might turn out to be a good deal less insur- 
mountable than we like to pretend. 





Survey SHows Bic Savines on SUPPLIES, MAN-Hours, WITH ARMY-WIDE PRoGRAM 
ONLy 6 MONTHS OLD 


(By Earl Mazo) 


The Army’s world-wide program to make all ranks conscious of the cost of 
equipment—inaugurated 6 months ago by Secretary Frank Pace, Jr.—has so 
far saved several million dollars and at least 100,000 man-hours in the New York 
area’s First Army alone, an Army survey indicated yesterday. 

A considerable amount of red tape also has been eliminated, Army officials 
said, and they emphasized that the program is just getting into high gear. 

At Camp Kilmer, where the combined reception, processing, training, and hos- 
pital centers make for an unusually large amount of administrative paper work, 
more than half of the 1,000 locally reproduced forms, from mess-hall passes to 
medical examination reports, are being abandoned or consolidated. The annual 
saving accomplished was put at $70,000, including the cost of 5,000 man-hours of 
work ‘by clerks and statisticians and 4,500 reams of paper and cardboard. Not 
included in this money and man-hour figures are the countless hundreds of 
hours of filling in on clerical tasks heretofore required of soldiers who are now 
free for more important work and training. 

At Fort Dix gasoline consumption has been cut 20,000 gallons and $3,200 a 
month (the aim is to double that saving) and dozens of men have been relieved 
of driving duties by such devices as consolidating 55 message-center runs into 
6, rescheduling normal truck deliveries and busses, moving an ammunition dump 
closer to the shooting range to eliminate numerous daily round trips of 27 miles, 
and retraining motor-vehicle drivers. 

Each month a saving of 740 tons of coal, the services of more than 200 firemen 
and coal-truck drivers is made possible by a conservation plan that will reduce 
the annual bill for heating the post's 2,300 buildings by more than $250,000. 

The red tape and examinations that go with processing trainees have been 
concentrated into a 2-day period, where it formerly took 5, by having 3-man 
processing teams come to the units, instead of bringing the 220-man units to the 
teams. The resultant saving is about $1,000,000 in soldier services every 14 
weeks, plus more time for the men to learn to shoot and protect themselves in 
combat. 

At the outset of the economy campaign in August Lt. Gen. Willis D. Critten- 
berger, First Army commander, wrote each of his subordinate commanders: “In 
this day of tremendous military budgets and necessarily rising taxes, it is ‘abzo- 
lutely essential that every member of the Army become cost-conscious.” 


GENERAL TAKEN AT WORD 


The results to date show that the general was taken at his word, and there 
are indications that Army commands throughout the world have been as ener- 
getic about the program as the First Army, since the responsibility for the pro- 
gram has been delegated down to every Army installation and unit commander 
and every United States soldier. There are six armies in America, one in Korea, 
one in Germany, and Army commands in Japan and elsewhere. 

Under the program, recruits and veterans must be as thoroughly conversant 
with the cost of every item of equipment they use as they are with the Articles 
of War—in posters, pamphlets, lectures, and on the drill field and firing range, 
the cumulative effect of waste is stressed, and the fact is driven home that vir- 
tually everyone, including the serviceman and his family, is a taxpayer. 
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Supply economy has become a principal item in the efficiency rating of officers. 
Inspector general personnel have been directed to concentrate, in 1952, on cost- 
consciousness in every investigation. Questions dealing with matériel cost, 
waste, and manpower conservation have been included in qualification examina- 
tions at every level. And the system of giving awards to military and civilian 
personnel for acceptable suggestions has been expanded. Fort Dix personnel 
formerly made one or two suggestions a month. 


125 SUGGESTIONS IN MONTH 


In January, there were 125 suggestions and 25 were accepted, including 1 to 
improve the system for drying immunization needles (the post uses 15,000 of 
them a month) at an annual saving of $2,500. A suggestion at Fort Monmouth 
that a forecasting chart replace a cumbersome file system to compute maintenance 
parts requirements reduced the cost of this operation by $10,000. A Camp Kilmer 
civilian employee figured a way of replacing parts of troublesome heating units 
instead of the entire units, saving the post $2,000. 

Army Officials stress that economy plus efficiency is the big aim of the cost- 
consciousness program, and not economy alone. Soldiers will not do without 
things they need for the sake of saving money. 

The officials contend that a certain amount of waste cannot be prevented in 
war and that in the rapid building of a huge war machine economy must often 
be secondary to performance. But the cost-consciousness program aims at 
changing, or, at least, softening the traditional American attitude that cost is 
no object, so long as victory is won. 

Requirements of the new program are such that supplies can be drawn now 
only on the basis of definite need, and not merely because they are authorized 
by regulations. 

Maj. James L. Wilson, the supply chief at Fort Dix, said he sees more and 
more improvement in the economy attitude of officers at every staff meeting. 
“The responsibility to ourselves, our families, and our friends, as taxpayers. 
is really being felt,’ he said. 


RESULTS CLEAR 


The results in a sampled segment of the Army, the New York area’s First 
Army, are clear to see. 

At Fort Devens, Mass., $5,000 is being saved through a new system of print- 
ing the telephone directory. During a recent move by a major unit, the cost 
was reduced by $30,000 when Army refueling units were sent along instead of 
having gasOline and oil purchased along the route, as was normally the case. 
The services of 38 administrative clerks was saved at Camp Kilmer through one 
red tape consolidation. At Fort Dix a report system was revised, permitting 
1 man to accomplish the work formerly done by 116. 

Intensified salvage operations, a part of the program, have realized $300,000 
for the Government at Fort Devens; $1,000 in waste paper, alone, at the New 
York Port of Embarkation and more than $1,000,000 at Fort Dix. 

This part of the cost-consciousness campaign includes more than saving and 
selling tin eans, paper, garbage, and scrap metal. It has also resulted in more 
meticulous examination of all excess equipment to see what can be used else- 
where or in some other form. A reshuffling of engineer supplies in the New York 
area recently saved the Government more than $1,000,000. 


WastTEe AND ExTRAVAGANCE IN THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, this is your third day before the com- 
mittee, and I believe that I have not asked you many questions. 

I have listened with great interest to your testimony and to the 
testimony of General Collins, the Chief of Staff. 

I have looked with disfavor upon the practice of some committee 
members in Congress of making long-winded speeches for the record 
rather than asking questions of the witness. After all, the hearing 
is set up for the purpose of eliciting information from the witnesses, 
but I would like to transgress a little and make a few observations 
in order that I may get your comments. What I have to say would 
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apply to the Navy and Air Force as well asthe Army. I am thinking 
of the entire Department of Defense. 


ATTITUDE OF AVERAGE CITIZEN ON WASTE IN THE MILITARY 


Day before yesterday one of the most influential Members of the 
House of Representatives stopped me in the corridor and asked how 
the hearings were progressing. He is a great friend of the military 
forces and the cause of national defense. He said to me, “George, 
heretofore I have stayed with you on military appropriations, but 
this year I am going to vote to cut, and to cut deep, because the 
military people are wasting so much money.” 

When you talk to the average Member of the House or the Senate, 
or the average citizen, he refers to military waste as being bad, un- 
fortunate, shocking, terrible, disgraceful, appalling, unspeakable— 
he uses words of that kind in expressing his opinion about the opera- 
tion of the Military Establishment. 


FAILURE OF MILITARY TO RESPOND TO CRITICISMS 


Well, the other day I interrogated a high official in the Depart- 
ment of Defense about various criticisms which were being made. 
He sort of shrugged off these criticisms with the implication that he 
was too busy trying to do a good job to worry about criticisms; that 
he would just do his best and let the chips fall where they may. 
That was the implication of his attitude, which is not completely in 
error if looked at in a certain light, but unfortunately whether this 
high defense official knows it or not, if these criticisms continue and 
if they continue to take hold in the minds of the Members of Congress 
and the American public, the Department of Defense is going to suffer 
very marked repercussions of which he may not be aware. 

Sometimes appointed officials who do not have to have their noses 
bloodied, so to speak, in the hustlings of a political campaign do not 
realize that one in a democracy must be cognizant of public opinion. 
The people cannot vote against this man in the Cabinet, or an ap- 
pointed official, but they have other ways of expressing their indig- 
nation and disapproval. 

Now, our military forces in the past in armed combat have always 
conducted themselves with great skill and heroism, and they have 
always won wars. And if it were not for the fact that defense costs 
us so much now, it might be all right to shrug off criticisms, but the 
truth is that there are two parts to our defense program now. 

We have to be strong in a military way and in an economic way if 
we are to weather the storm. We know that. 

So it is impossible to have a strong military force and a weak, un- 
stable, domestic economy and be strong as a Nation at the same time. 
We would be in a bad way even though we might have the airplanes 
and the tanks and the guns and the atomic weapons if we were de- 
stroyed from within in an economic sense. We could not continue a 
sustained, war. 

So this business of public relations is very vital, and I think much 
more vital than the average citizen realizes. 

I have no favorites in the Military Establishment. In a strictly 
personal way the Military Establishment means nothing to me, but if 
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the defense officials and the interested Members of Congress sit idly 
by and permit military programs and military people to be rediculed 
to such an extent that no one dare raise his voice in the cause of na- 
tional defense, we are going to get ourselves in a position where we 
cannot secure appropriations of money to maintain and support a de- 
fense program. I am in no sense of the word a “yes-man” for the 
Department of Defense. I know about many instances of waste, bad 
management, and inefficiency. I renew my previous condemnation of 
all military waste and inefficiency. 

Now, this concern about the low estate in the public mind and in 
Congress of the military is not in my judgment idle talk. As I see 
it, defense officials cannot merely say, “We cannot bother with an- 
swering these criticisms because, after all, the answers never catch 
up with the charges, so we will just let that go.” 

How far would you get along in politics in Arkansas, Mr. Secre- 
tary, if, confronted with criticism and ridicule, you did nothing about 
it. You and I know you would have to answer the criticisms or start 
a counter-offensive. You would have to convince the people that 
despite occasional error you were on the whole doing a good job. 

As I sit here and see,the Military Establishment losing ground every 
day, and as I realize how important the Military Establishment is, I 
am shocked and disturbed. I am convinced that something has to be 
done about it. You would hate for your grandchildren, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to read the history of this period and say, “Yes, my grandfather 
was the Secretary of the Army in perhaps the greatest period of waste 
in our history. You know, when grandfather was Secretary of War 
they had umpteen pages of specification on just how to buy ping-pong 
balls. No one wonders that it took 1,400,000 civilians to run the De- 
fense Establishment when grandfather was in power. Why, they paid 
in one department so many dollars for a blanket and a pair of boots 
and some other gadget, and in another department for the same thing 
they paid so much more, or less. It is hard for me to understand peo- 
ple who lived in that time when grandfather was Secretary of War.” 

Now, as a matter of pride and self-respect, I cannot understand 
why good, upstanding, wholesome, fine Americans like you, Mr. Secre- 
tary—and I have the greatest respect for your ability and integrity, 
and others who work with you—do not make a more strenuous effort 
to do a good job and to convince the Congress and the American people 
that you are doing a good job and that you are not, as you are being 
held up to be by the press and the critics, just a bunch of stupid and 
unspeakable incompetents who have no capacity to do a job and no 
real interest in doing a job. 

I am just fed up with this situation here. This committee cannot 
continue to go on the floor and get money for the Defense Establish- 
ment with everybody up there feeling that a large portion of the 
money will be recklessly frittered away in useless expenditures. We 
just cannot tolerate a continuation of the present situation. 

T heard a man say of a very prominent Member of the House who 
has been here for a long time, “Well, I always thought a lot of that 
man, but I do not care for him anymore and I cannot follow his lead- 
ership because he supports too strongly the Department of Defense.” 
The words were to that effect. The point is that we are approaching 
the place where there is a tendency to attach a stigma to the name of 
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anyone who does not brand everybody in the military from top to 
bottom as hopelessly incompetent. 

The best friends of the Department of Defense are being held up 
to ridicule for trying to carry on a military program, and yet we all 
recognize it is an important program. The trouble is, for some reason 
or another, the people in the Defense Establishment are not convincing 
the Congress and the American people that they are doing a reason- 
ably good job. 


PROGRAMS FOR COST CONSCIOUSNESS 


Now, I have been impressed with these efforts at cost consciousness 
in the services. That is a cover-all phrase. It sounds very interest- 
ing but it does not ring a bell with the average American citizen. 
Somebody said in the press a while ago—it was a beautiful story— 
that the military people prohibited the wearing of suspenders on the 
military uniform, yet they put suspender buttons on, and according to 
the man’s calculation, several million buttons were being wasted each 
year. There was not a chirp out of the military. Nobody told the 
chairman of this subcommittee, or any member of it, that the story was 
wrong. It was just one more thing that the American people could 
understand and ridicule the Defense Establishment for and anybody 
who knows anything knows that there is no more devastating attack 
than that of ridicule. 

What did the Defense Establishment do? Finally, I pried out of 
the Defense Establishment, after two efforts, a statement about sus- 
pender buttons. It is evident that the criticism was wholly falla- 
cious, but that is the kind of cooperation we get. 

I was impressed with this picture here in the New York Herald 
Tribune showing the cost of things—cost consciousness. I might say 
that in recent months I have visited military establishments and I 
have seen these electronic gadgets with the sign—they cost so much; 
this bed cost so much; this locker cost so much. That is all very good. 

I read the following from this story in the Herald Tribune: 

The signs are used in the Army training program to make troops more cost 
conscious, 

I think the troops ought to be more cost conscious, but I do think 
that making the troops more cost conscious is not going to prevent 
national bankruptey. I think the need for cost consciousness, Mr. 
Secretary, exists on a much higher level than just the troops. I wish 
somehow or other in the past there could have been some way to make 
the troops cost conscious. I think that we have 15 million or more— 
and this is a rough figure—ex-servicemen—ex-soldiers, ex-sailors, ex- 
marines, and ex-airmen—and do you know that almost without ex- 
ception they are walking propagandists against the Military Estab- 
lishment insofar as economy and efficiency are concerned. Yes, they 
are walking propagandists against the Military Establishment. You 
‘van hardly talk to one of them without his saying, “Oh, well, don't 
talk to me about cost consciousness and economy. Why, the military 
people are the most wasteful people on earth.” 

They would laugh in your face if you tried to convince them that 
the military people were cost conscious; they would begin to reminisce 
and tell about a time when they were on some far-away Pacific island 
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when they pushed into the sea perhaps millions of dollar’s worth of 
military equipment, at least according to their viewpoint. 

I am not discounting all the exaggerations that come into this 
picture, but I am trying to point out that you are confronted with 
all these walking vi ee er who formerly were in the service 
and who say that you are not doing a good job and that you are wasting 
the people’s money. They say the same of all the services. 


RECENT CRITICISM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Now, I would like to place in the record a statement of some criti- 
cisms which have recently been made of the Defense Establishment. 

I gave you a copy of those criticisms yesterday and some prelim- 
inary answers which had been furnished by the Defense Establishment. 

Now, if you cannot find out whether those charges are true or false, 
and if you cannot find out whether the answers submitted to this com- 
mittee are true or false, there is something radically wrong with your 
procedure. 

So, particularly with reference to the Army part of it, I would 
like to have here for the record, so I can possibly cite on the floor 
of the House of Representatives what charges are well founded and 
what charges have been debunked. 

I happen to believe a large portion of these charges are partially 
in error, that they are not in every respect just what they appear to 
be when you have the whole picture in proper perspective mts with- 
out window dressing and distortion. On the other hand, I also believe 
that many of the charges that are made are true. Of course, I think 
perhaps the major charge is not often made, that we are playing 
around on the periphery of this business of economy. 

Will you now edit this thing and make any comments that you 
wish, and make a perfectly crystal-clear statement of what the situa- 
tion is with respect to a few of these criticisms ? 

(Eprror’s nore.—A_ statement listing various criticisms and the 
Army’s reply thereto is listed below :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY COMMENTS ON CERTAIN RECENT ALLEGATIONS CONCERN- 
ING ARMY PROCUREMENT 


Price comparisons of selected items have recently been used in an attempt to 
prove wasteful purchasing by the armed services. Such price comparisons have 
failed to take into account the following: 

(1) The effect on prices of date of purchase, amount purchased, market con- 
ditions at date of purchase, place of purchase, transportation point, and any 
other of the innumerable factors that affect price determination. 

(2) That with few exceptions, the unit cost submitted by the technical serv- 
ices of the Army were catalog prices, which may be computed in various ways 
but are generally based upon the average of purchase prices and include, where 
applicable, the cost of any Government-furnished equipment, packing and han- 
dling costs, taxes, and so on. Catalog prices generally cannot be compared with 
purchase prices. . 

(3) That even if one agency purchased all the items on exhibit there would 
be price differences. For example, the Quartermaster Corps purchases all 
blankets for the medical services of the Army, Navy. and Air Force. yet. over 
a l-vear period the average purchase price of the white medical blanket varied 
from $21.75 to $10.46. 

(4) That often one manufacturer cannot supply all the needs of the Army for 
one item, such as shoes. There will be several suppliers and the prices will vary 
among them. In fact, if in a competitive field identical prices were submitted 
on competitive bids, the Army would be forced to report the fact to the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice. 
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These are elementary facts and principles. It is meaningless to say that just 
because one service pays a different price than another for a similar or an identi- 
cal article, that the services are engaging in wasteful purchasing. 

The following are some of the specific price comparisons that have been made 
and the Army’s comments thereon : 

(1) Statement.—Ordinary 25-watt electric bulbs selling on the civilian market 
for a maximum of 10 cents are costing the Army engineers 11 cents, the Medical 
Corps 13 cents, and the Signal Corps 37 cents. 

Comment.—The price furnished by the Engineers based on the average price 
for five contracts was miscomputed because it did not take into account certain 
discounts which were allowed. The average net price for the five contracts was, 
in fact, 9.6 cents per bulb. 

The price quoted by the Medical Corps of 13 cents is the catalog price carried 
in the medical catalog for purposes of pricing inventories and for interservice 
accounting. The latest procurement cost was actually 11 cents. The Engineer 
Corps is in process of assuming the responsibility for all Army procurement of 
light bulbs and the Medical Service will transfer this procurement function to 
the Engineers. 

The Signal Corps price of 37 cents was taken from the parts list of a contract 
awarded in 1949 for 30 precision photo theodolites which are complicated instru- 
ments costing several thousand dollars each. One of the minor parts of this set 
is some 25-watt bulbs. The parts were priced separately in the contract but the 
contract was awarded to the lowest bidder for the whole instrument. The 25-watt 
bulbs amounted to about $40 of the contract price of over $340,000. The Signal 
Corps had made no other purchase including 25-watt bulbs since 1945. 

According to information provided independently by two technical services the 
current market price of this bulb at Safeway Stores or Sears, Roebuck is 14 cents. 

(2) Statement.—The Navy pays 6% cents for 10-penny nails, the Army 8 cents, 
and the Air Force 12 cents. 

Comment.—The Army price, submitted by the Engineers, is based on 11 sepa- 
rate purchases of nails over a 10-month period with an average price of 7.8 cents 
per pound which was rounded off to 8 cents as a unit catalog price. The latest 
purchase price of this nail by the Engineers was 7 cents. 

(3) Statement.—The Army paid $8.56 for an olive drab blanket, the Medical 
Department paid $21.75 for a white blanket, and the General Services Administra- 
tion bought another for $4.65. 

Comment.—These blankets are similar in name only. Moreover, a detailed 
comparison of them serves to point up the care with which prices should be 
examined. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps is the designated agency for the purchase of all 
blankets for the Army and Air Force, and for the Medical Services of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

The General Services Administration blanket, used as an example, is made 
by the Federal Prison Industry for use in Federal prisons, forestry stations, and 
soon. It is made of 80 percent reprocessed wool and 20 percent cotton, and would 
not provide the warmth or durability demanded by a soldier in combat. 

The blanket priced at $8.56 is one submitted by the Surgeon General. It is 
6 inches longer than the regular Army blanket, and is purchased by the Quarter- 
master Corps. The latest central procurement cost of this blanket was $9.37, 
based upon a procurement on November 27, 1951. This blanket is longer than 
the regular Army blanket in order that it may be used on hospital beds and in 
combat areas to cover the patient and the mechanisms attached to him. 

By way of comparison, the latest procurement cost of the regular Army 
wool blanket in November 1951 for 1,000,000 blankets was $7.58. 

The price range for the Army olive drab medical blanket over a period of 
13 months varied from $23.90 in March 1951 to $9.37 in November 19851. In the 
winter and spring of 1951 the price of wool was very high. Since that time, wool 
has become more plentiful and, accordingly, there has been a downward trend 
in price. 

The blanket for which it is said the Medical Department paid $21.75 is a white 
blanket of 100 percent wool, and is entirely different from the blanket previously 
discusssed. The price of $21.75 was based upon a purchase made in January 1951. 
In December of 1951 some 46,000 of these blankets were purchased at an average 
cost of $10.46. Because of different market conditions, the price was sliced in 
half. 

This blanket cannot be compared to the regular Army blanket issued to troops 
or to the olive drab medical blanket used by combat units. It is designed to 
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afford a hospital patient the maximum amount of warmth per ounce of weight, 
and to withstand sterilization, to which the ordinary blanket is not subjected. 
In addition, it is larger than the regular blanket in order that, like the Medical 
Corps olive drab blanket, it may cover both the patient and any medical 
mechanisms that may be attached to him. 

(4) Statement—The New York Times on January 5, 1952, (editorial) says 
carpenter's squares, for which the retail mail order price is $1.97, cost the Engi- 
neers $1.48, the Navy $2, and the Army Transportation Corps $4.35. 

Comment.—The price submitted by the Transportation Corps is in error. The 
only purchases made by the Transportation Corps were in May 1950 when a 
quantity of 20 was ordered delivered te Marietta, Pa., at $2.15 each and another 
order for 26 to be delivered to Lathrop, Calif., at $2.24. 

(5) Statement—The Times-Herald on January 9, 1952, carried the news item 
that the Army had placed an order of $20,000 for teapots with the D-K Co. of 
Chicago. The contract was classified “top secret.” 

Comment.—The teapot ordered are for use of bed patients in hospitals. The 
contract has never been given a security classification by the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

(6) Statement.—A mechanic's trouble light (a caged bulb with an extension 
cord) costs from $1.80 to $5.50, depending on the agency buying it. 

Comment.—Trouble lights vary in price much more than the amount indicated 
above. Depending on the purpose and place where they are to be used, they may 
cost aS much as $40 or $50. However, there is also some variation on civilign 
items such as this one because the standards are broad enough to permit a wide 
range of manufacturers with somewhat different items, to bid and obtain military 
contracts. Since many of these contractors are small and cannot furnish the 
total requirement it not infrequently happens that requirements must be met 
by accepting partial bids from a considerable number of contractors starting 
from the lowest bidder and working up. This results in a considerable spread 
of prices and some difference in the quality of the items procured. 

(7) NStetement.—The Evening Star of January 3, 1952. in a news item, said 
that heavy-duty electric extension cords, all made from identical specifications, 
for which the Army engineers paid $15 cost the Army Ordnance Corps $6.52. 

Comment—The Army engineers did not buy the extension cords in question 
but received them from the Army Ordnance Corps and therefore the two items 
were bought through the same channels. The figure of $13 quoted by the Army 
engineers was an estimated catalog price which does not reflect the procurement 
price. The Ordnance price reflects the cost of the latest Army procurement for 
this item 

(8) Statement—Pillows cost the Army $1, and a 6-inch larger type cost the 
Navy $1.15. and a third. but similar type, cost the Medical Department $2.95. 

Comments.—The Medical pillow is bigger than ordinary service pillows be- 
cause it is used not only as a headrest for sleeping, but for many other treatment 
purposes. It is made of duck feathers rather than chicken feathers because of 
the necessity for frequent sterilization. 

The newspapers have reported also that the Army pays $24.65 for the same 
combat beot bought by the Marine Corps for $16.80. The Marine Corps price is 
understood to be the redetermined price. The latest Army contracts have re- 
determination clauses, but the final price is not yet known. 

The price of $24.65 given on the Army boot was a catalog price made up of 
the weighted average price ($22.40) of all five contractors who received awards 
on the Army’s initial procurement of the item in June 1951, plus a 10 percent 
mark-up to establish a cataleg price. In these prices, contractors were includ- 
ing the cost of tools, molds, and dies in their initial contracts since they had no 
snowledge of acceptability of the item and were unable to anticipate future 
production, 

Due to the Army’s much larger potential requirements of the item. the Army's 
initial procurement was negotiated with three additional contractors besides 
the two who were already in production for the Marine Corps in order to 
broaden the industrial base. Contracts were negotiated in December with the 
same five contractors at a weighted average price of $18.47. All of the December 
awards were subject to price redetermination downward only. Final prices for 
this producerement are therefore as yet undetermined. 

Procurement of these boots subsequent to the awards in June have been on a 
coordinated basis with the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps exchanging cost in- 











formation and scheduling combined procurement to the best advantage of in- 
dustry and of the Government. Prices quoted have been coordinated between 
services prior to award to ascertain that they are reasonable. 
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Secretary Pace. May I comment on what you have said? 
Mr. Manon. I would like to have you comment on what I have 
said. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is a thing 
that you have said that has not revolved around in my mind, and 
in the minds of my staff and of General Collins, for many months. 
You have touched on what I regard as one of the really difficult 
problems of our time. I believe very firmly, as you have stated, that 
part of the strength of our Nation is confidence in our governmental 
institutions. A defense department cannot only have the materials 
or the men of war; it must have also the confidence of the people 
who provide the money for them. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

Secretary Pace. Therefore, I very definitely take the point of view 
that it is Important to explain the small peripheral items because 
other problems are often so complicated that they are lost sight of. 

Mr. Marion. Absolutely. 

Secretary Pace. And the small items are the ones that identify your 
interest and desire to run a business as a small-business man would 
run his business. 

The Army is an operation that involves 1,560,000 people. It is an 
operation that has expanded in terms of production almost fifteen- 
fold in a very brief period of time. We do not have the profit-and- 
loss statement that a businessman has to determine whether a specific 
manager has done a job. Therefore, we are forced to substitute 
other and less satisfactory criteria for the profit-and-loss system. I 
think as far as substituting criteria is concerned, we have done every- 
thing that can possibly be done in the Army. 

I have brought in Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, in charge of general management, and some of the top 
businessmen of this country to assist us in this field of sound busi- 
ness management. These men are not just consultants; they are 
active full-time permanent Army employees who are working at far 
less than their previous civilian salaries, because they think it is 
important that we do these things well. 

We have brought in some of the top business engineering firms in 
this country, not only to review our practices but also to review spe- 
cifics; to make certain that from a business point of view we are 
running our operation in a businesslike fashion. 


COST-CONSCIOUSNESS PROGRAM 


I agree with you that making the troops cost-conscious is not the 
only answer. It is imperative that the leaders as well as the troops 
be cost-conscious. I have pointed out to you that on vehicles driven 
by officers, just as on vehicles driven by enlisted men, there is a sign 
saying, “This cost the taxpayers and you so many dollars.” In assay- 
ing our cost-consclouness program, you must recall that most of the 
men who come to us come from private life and are with us for only 
2 years. This adds to our burdens and points up the continuous nature 
of the program. Our present program got started 9 months ago. 
It was slow to start but it is really rolling now. Through it we have 
been driving home the importance of saving not only $100 or $1,000, 
but also $1 or $2 for every man who is connected with the Army. 
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I would like it if the members of the committee could go to any 
area in the Army today and examine this cost-consciousness program. 
I agree it is a broad phrase, but our program is permeating every 
aspect of the Army’s activities. It really goes to the heart and not 
to the periphery of what we are trying to do. 

Now, I can say to the committee that every attack upon the Arm 
is answered within 48 hours after that attack has been made. 
can say to you that 80 percent of the cases are based either upon an 
inaccuracy or an incomplete statement of facts, or failure to place 
the situation in perspective. 

Mr. Manon. Will you pause right there? If you could sell that 
last sentence to the Congress and to this committee and to the Ameri- 
can people your battle would be largely won. The defense people 
could come down here and take the dome off the Capitol if they could 
just convince the Congress and the American people that, generally 
speaking, every dollar or practically every dollar that they requested 
and got was wisely spent. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. However, every member of the 
committee knows that the answer that I provide, issued in the kind 
of release that Mr. Taber was talking about, would appear on page 
19 of practically any newspaper. It is not news. That does not 
mean, of course, that we do not have to continue to provide the facts. 
Weare going to continue to do so. 

I recognize the problem you have in defending the military in this 
operation, because I realize that the peripheral attacks do have an 
effect. I am conscious of it. 

I would hate to see the inherent strength of America affected be- 
cause we are not able to put those attacks fundamentally in perspec- 
tive. I feel very strongly about this situation because I have been 
at it, driving at it in every way that I know how. 

If I may, I would like to go one step further and tell vou some of 
the things that we have accomplished in this period in terms of 
specific dollars-and-cents savings. 

Now, our cost-consciousness program does not provide me with 
specific evidence of money saved. In other words, the fact that a 
man turns off a light at night instead of leaving it on; the fact that a 
man is careful how he drives that automobile and does not tear up a 
fender or wear out the car at the end of a year instead of three, is not 
reflected in specific dollar savings. 

But you know and I know that that sort of thing adds up, and if 
I could I would like to show you one of the sort of things we are put- 
ting on in every post, camp, and station in this country. 

{At the poster:] This poster emphasizing cost-conscionsness and 
dollar savings is the sort of thing that is thought out by the men them- 
selves. I realize this sort of thing can be subject to ridicule, too, but 
you can laugh at anything. But I believe that we can sell this program, 
and I do not want to see the defense of America suffer because people 
do not believe that we are making the right kind of effort. 

I will say this frankly—I believe the American people are sold on 
the importance of defense, and realize that a big defense is a part of 
our national security and national policy. I think one of the para- 
mount questions in the American people’s mind today is—Is the mili- 
tary spending wisely the dollars Congress appropriates? I acknow]- 
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edge that there are cases and there will always be cases where there 
will be waste. You cannot control what individuals in a vast and 
expanding organization will do, but the point I want to get across 
is that I think we are operating in principle on a sound basis. 

This graphic poster indicating} is the sort of thing that you find 
in day rooms. I did not think this up. That was thought up by some 
enlisted man. Here is another [indicating] in the Third Army area. 
I just want to show you the kind of ingenuity these people have used 
in this program. I think it is good. I am tired of the negative ap- 
proach. I would like just once to be able to get across the positive 
approach to the fact that we really have something in this country. 
This is the sort of thing that is being seen by men everywhere in this 
country who are working for the Army. Let me just read off some 
of ne on these posters that our men see whenever they turn 
around. 

“Storage for winter is necessary for a squirrel, but with this soldier 
it is just — hoarding.” “Practice supply economy.” The men 
who are thinking about these things are thinking about economy. 
This in turn makes them practice economy. 

“Tf the heat is wrong I am the guy to see.” 

“Don’t open window.” 

“Don’t tamper with controls.” 

These are small things, I admit, but it is the small things that make 
the pluses in my estimation. 

“Get the habit. Flip it off.” 

It may only save 5 cents or 10 cents every time a man follows these 
directions, but it pays dividends. 

I would like to tell you some other things that we have been trying 
todo. If I only had a vehicle to provide the answers to the things that 
are said about what I regard to be a fundamentally good organization, 
I do not think we would be quite as worried about the things that you 
are talking about. 


SAVINGS IN REBUILD AND REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


In conservation of equipment, our rebuild and rehabilitation pro- 
gram has since World War IT, returned $9.5 billion worth of equip- 
ment at a cost of less than $1.5 billion—a $8 billion saving in all. For 
example, a 214-ton truck costing $7,000 new is returned to work for a 
$1,000 repair charge. A great variety of equipment is included in this 
program. It runs the gamut, from clothing to tanks, from dental 
equipment to boats and bridging. 

The Big Five shops in Japan are continuing this reclamation work 
for equipment damaged in ong I have been over there and seen 
these shops. I have looked at some of the equipment they have 
rehabilitated and are rehabilitating. 

Much of the equipment that they were remaking into vehicles was, 
in my judgment, little more than plain junk before they started to 
work on it; but when they get through it is ready to work all over 
again. I wish all of you could see what is really being done. 

Mr. Manon. I talked to a Member of Congress who spent consider- 
able time watching that operation just a few weeks ago and he said 
that it was positively marvelous. 
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Secretary Pace. It is something that really thrills you. The thing 
that really disturbs me is that I am never able to get the pluses across 
affirmatively. It always seems to be limited to an effort to answer 
the minuses. 

To give you another example: The Army Signal Corps in Japan has 
rebuilt and put back into operation $80 million worth of communica- 
tion equipment. Under this program 24,000 radio sets and 20,000 tele- 
phones were repaired at less than 10 percent what it would cost to buy 
them in the Umited States. 


EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS 


Mr. Manon. Will you supply for the record generally these things? 
What else do you want to make reference to? 


SUBSTITUTION OF COMMERCIAL-TYPE VEHICLES 


Secretary Pace. I think the committee will be interested in the 
Army’s substitution of commercial-type vehicles. A commercial 
vehicle costs $1,256. A jeep costs $2,700. By eliminating jeeps and 
replacing them in many instances with a commercial vehicle that 
costs just half as much, we have saved during fiscal 1951 over $100 
million. This was done through substituting 20,000 civilian vehicles 
for military vehicles. Also as a result of such substitution we will 
continue to have further savings in gas consumption in more simpli- 
tied maintenance, and the ready availability of standard spare parts. 

Mr. Manon. I think the committee did a lot of ding-donging and 
complaining before that actually was done. 

Secretary Pacer. I am satisfied that is true. I am not trying to take 
credit for this, Mr. Chairman. I am only trying to say that I believe 
that confidence m our institutions is part of the strength of America. 
I do not think we have such confidence sufficiently at the present time, 
and I do think the reason is because we cannot get the plus side of 
what we are doing across. 

If I could talk briefly about new techniques, materials, and design 
to lessen cost : In every one of the research and development programs, 
this question is put at the top: Can this particular device be produced 
for less and substituted for something that costs more? In my estima- 
tion that is not the periphery; that is the heart of the problem. 

Mr. Manon. You are getting down to where the money is being 
spent. c 

Secretary Pace. That is the heart of the expenditure. 

Mr. Manon. Suspender buttons are not relatively important. 

Secretary Pace. But they are a symbol. 

Mr. Manon. That isthe point. They area symbol. The big money 
goes into heavier procurement. 

Secretary Pace. Let me also say I do not overlook suspender but- 
tons. That, of course, is money. What is more, it is a symbol, and I 
think it is important that we not allow that sort of thing to continue 
if it is wrong. 

We had an explanation for it and we tried to get the explanation 
across. Unfortunately, as you know, a savings or an explanation is 
usually not news, whereas waste or criticism always is. 
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CHANGES IN DESIGN OF CARGO TRUCK 


I would just like to point out one thing that can be understood very 
easily: As a result of recent changes in design, the basic military cargo 
truck was reduced $165 in price. In a procurement of 500,000 trucks 
that means an over-all saving of $82,500,000. If I may, I would like 
to offer for the record some other examples of savings that I have had 
assembled. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The Army is fully aware that dollars are saved through the wise use of man- 
power as Well us materials. The Army has, for example, during the past 6 
months reduced its military personnel spaces by 5,788 and Civilian spaces by 
16,587. In some cases, these were already allotted spaces. In others, the re- 
duction came about as a result of careful screening within the Department of 
requests from field agencies for additional personnel. All in all, the elimination 
of these 21,375 spaces means an annual savings of approximately 73.5 million 
collars, 

The Army’s goal is to put every man fit for combat in a combat job. In 
furtherance of this effort a survey has recently been completed at Fort Knox 
which resulted in the elimination of 750 military positions and the replacement 
of 3,000 combat-fit soldiers by limited service personnel and Wacs. This survey 
technique has been and is being extended to other training centers. 

At the same time, the Army has continued its work-simplification efforts. 
$y work simplification is meant doing the job the easy way with resultant 
dollar savings. The European Command, for example, through its work-simpli- 
fication program, reported economies for calendar year 1951 of $1,037,021 and 
of 747,960 deutschmarks. Similarly, the United States Army Caribbean has 
reported a saving of 88,000 man-hours in the first 4 months of its program. 
Closely allied to the Army’s work-simplification efforts is a program which the 
Army calls Operation Red Tape. Under this program, the Army is reexamin- 
ing all its administrative procedures to seek out and remove unnecessary paper 
work. One result of Operation Red Tape has been the elimination of some 
200,000 efficiency reports on enlisted personnel and another 70,000 on officers. 
Figuring conservatively at one-half hour per form, this one instance means 
a saving of 135,000 man-hours, In all, there are over 100 projects now being 
conducted in this operation, ranging from preparing a morning report less fre- 
quently than daily as at present to a writing course sponsored by the office 
of the Comptroller of the Army to remove military gobbledygook. 

The Army also keeps under continuing review its day-to-day operations, all 
with a view of operating more economically. For instance, during the past 
year the Army has without reducing fire protection and prevention, eliminated 
12 fire companies at a savings of $50,000 per year per company or a total annnal 
savings of $600,000. Another very recent result of this continuing review wus 
the directive issued on January 19, 1952, requiring a 5 percent reduction in the 
Army's gasoline consumption within the Zone of Interior for the balance of 
fiscal year 1952. This 5 percent reduction will result in an estimated savings 
of $25,000 per month. 


Mr. Manon. Insert anything and everything that tends to put this 
picture in proper perspective so those who are interested can at least 
get some ammunition to show that there are two sides to this question, 
if there is. 


REVIEW OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT 


Secretary Pace. If I may go on one second more, I would like to 
point out what we have saved by a review of the tables of organization 
and equipment and by weeding out nonessential items. These are 
typical. In an artillery battery, $32,500; in a divisional ordnance 
company, $17,400; in a tank company, $41,500. 
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CONSERVATION OF MATERIALS 


I will move on quickly to conservation of materials. Money is one 
factor, and sitieal materials another equally important, in determin- 
ing how long this country is going to be able to sustain its posture of 
leadership in the world. 

During a single 3-months’ period, the second quarter of the fiscal 
year of 1952, the Army program to conserve critical materials re- 
sulted in the following savings, to list just a few: Copper, 4,293,000 
pounds; aluminum, 122,000 pounds; nickel, 222,000 pounds: natural 
rubber, 853,000 pounds. 

For the most part these savings came about through a simplification 
of design and through substituting less critical materials. 


SCRAP COLLECTIONS 


We have a continuing scrap drive whereby we try to collect every 
piece of scrap, even that which is left on the battlefields where you 
can get toit. Under this program we contribute 49 percent of the total 
ferrous scrap being collected by the armed services. 

Mr. Taser. I had a little experience with that on an Air Force base 
up in my territory where they were hammering everybody, the civil- 
ian population all around, to get out and find scrap. They let the 
stuff lie there, a pile 10 feet high and covering a couple of acres with 
iron and brass and copper. for better than 6 months, until I rooted 
them out. I do not know how you do such things as that. 

Secretary Pace. That, as you point out, is an Air Force base, al- 
though I realize that this scrap drive is being conducted by all the 
services. 

Mr. Taner. I told you that it was an Air Force base. I had to be 
prodding the dickens out of them before they got a move on them and 
did anything. 

Now, they were ruining any Government program for scrap col- 
lection by the way they were performing. 

Secretary Pace. May I say, Mr. Taber, that I am sure the same 
situation may well be true in some Army bases. I can tell you this: 
If such a situation at an Army base is called to the attention, of either 
myself or General Collins, I will guarantee two things: One, that 
it will not continue 2 days after it is called to our attention, and two, 
that we will see to it that on the responsible officer's efficiency rating— 
and he is now rated on how he utilizes men and materials—will re- 
flect what he has done. 

You cannot possibly reach all these things, but if such a situation 
is called to our attention and we do not act, then I think we are 
properly subject to criticism. 


THE BEST POSSIBLE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Tarsr. There is one thing that I would like to get across 
to you. Do you have any business-management people in this Corps 
of Engineers on their construction staff! 

Secretary Pacer. I think I can give you right here a list of the 
consultants. 
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EXTRA COSTS AS A RESULT OF MODIFICATION OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taxer. I do not care about consultants. There is a funda- 
mental trouble with them. They let a contract for a small portion 
of what they are going to do and then the contractor who gets the 
bid across is allowed a great lot of extras and reorders, and all that 
sort of thing that run into more money than the original contract. 
That is the kind of thing that is running your costs up terrifically. 
If they were all bid for at once you would get better bids. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, about 96 percent of all construction 
contracts for public works by the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
in the continental United States are let on a competitive-bid basis, 
but the criticism that Mr. Taber is raising is that after the man gets 
the bid on a competitive-bid basis other things are added, modifica- 
tions, and so forth, and that these additional costs are where the 
wastes come in. All you have to do is to get in touch with the engi- 
neers and check carefully and give us a statement that makes sense, 
and then Mr. Sikes, in the hearing with the engineers, can go into 
that in more detail. We need the precise answers to those questions. 

Secretary Pacer. I will be glad to provide them. I will point out 
that while this is not in my estimation an answer, nevertheless all of 
these contracts are subject to renegotiation. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

It is the policy of the Chief of Engineers not to change the scope of the work 
arrived at as the result of competitive lump-sum bidding after award is made. 
Modifications are issued only when necessary to compensate for unforeseen con- 
ditions which are discovered after construction is started. Experience has 
shown that on an over-all basis these contingencies amount to approximately 
2% percent of the original contract cost. 

Mr. Manon. That is not too important. It is important, but not 
too important. 

Secretary Pace. I think it is important in terms of assuming that all 
this money is not wasted. I agree 100 percent with Mr. Taber, that 
is no answer to the proposition that you ought to have the best possible 
business management that you can get. The man that I have whom I 
rely upon as a civilian for leadership in this field is Mr. Michael E. 
Kalette, who is with us on a permanent basis. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the James Stewart, Inc., and he is one of the best there 
is. 
Sometime if you wish I would like to have Mr. Kalette come before 
your committee and tell you just exactly what we have done in this 
field. 

In this field, again, there is a lot of room for improvement. I want 
to emphasize that there are good business minds thinking about this 
situation. 


OPPORTUNITY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO REPORT WASTE 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, what protection is provided for the GI 
who sees waste and inefficiency which is going on under one of his 
superiors and who reports it ? 

Secretary Pace. That is a pertinent question. I have recently sent 
out a letter which has been distributed to all commands asking every 
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man in the Army to report where there is any evidence of waste or 
extravagance. No one is going to be persecuted for complying with 
this request. 

We have to operate through command channels, otherwise an army 
-annot function, but at least in terms of principle, I am entitled to be 
advised, and General Collins is entitled to be advised as to what the 
individual thinks. 

Let me point out at the start that is the sort of thing which does not 
get the response that you might hope it would. I personally have 
looked at at least 70 percent of the letters that have come in to me. 

I received a couple of letters that, frankly, were not constructive. 
They were purely destructive in terms of saying—there is no sense in 
trying to do something about that. 

Mr. Stxes. You are going to have a considerable percentage of 
gripe letters and purely destructive comment, but it should be possible 
to get many constructive and helpful suggestions if you are careful 
to insure protection for those fellows against persecution by their 
superior officers. Otherwise the great majority of them are not going 
to send you sound and constructive ideas. 

Secretary Pace. There is a second and broader avenue within the 
Army which military personnel can use to register their complaints. 

They are entitled to complain to the Inspector General who is di- 
rected to see to it that no man, by reason of his complaint, is sub- 
jected to any retribution. 

Mr. Sixes. It is a rare individual who is going to run the risk. 
Now, is there any way of getting to the soldier who wants to help, 
and letting him get his idea across with the knowledge that he is going 
to be protected / 

Secretary Pace. I would like for General Collins to speak to that. 
I would, however, like to say this. The Inspector General travels 
around. As I understand it, he asks for those people who specifically 
have complaints to come to see him. That has been a recognized Army 
procedure over the years. I think that generally a great many people 
come to see the Inspector General at those sessions. 

In order to preserve the rights of the individual, what he says to 
the Inspector General is treated as confidential information. That 
information enables the Inspector General to eliminate either the 
particular evil or the principle involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. The average buck private is not going up and talk 
to any Inspector General. 

General McAvuirre. We have had thousands that have done so. 

Secretary Pacr. May I say this 

Mr. Scrivner. You make it tough on them when you have that 
requirement. 

Secretary Pacer. In an army the principle of command is enor- 
mously important mm terms of what you do on the battlefield, how 
you perform on the battlefield, and in terms of training. You have 
to find a means of striking a happy medium. I might say that we 
have recently added to the staff of the Inspector General about 127 
officers who will operate out of the various areas in the country. Those 
men I would like to speak about off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INTENSIFICATION OF INSPECTION SYSTEM 


I have added to the audit system of the Army people who by reason 
of training and ability, can provide information as rapidly as pos- 
sible on this enormous number of contracts that we are entering into. 
This information is in turn used to determine whether those con- 
tracts have been established on a sound basis. ‘This is another facet 
of the proposition which I think is so important, of letting people 
know that they will be checked up reasonably rapidly and therefore 
cannot afford to engage in fraudulent or negligent activities. ‘That 
is What I call preventive economy 

Again, I cannot spell out how much these developments save in 
dollars and cents, but I can tell you it has saved billions of dollars 
for the American people. For example in the last war the estimated 
savings in the procurement field as a result of Inspector Generals 
operations was 5 billion dollars. 

Our present system, we believe, is even improved over the system 
used in World War II. 

But, back to the original proposition, the Inspector General is, 
under our system, entitled to hear what these men have to say, and 
as General McAuliffe has stated, literally thousands of men go to 
the Inspector General. 

In answer to Mr. Scrivner’s statement, I know that it is not perfect. 
I do not believe that there is any possible way to develop the require- 
ments that are needed to have the leadership and command structure 
necessary to produce the kind of Army you have fighting in Korea, 
and at the same time let every man air his complaints without regard 
to command channels. 

Mr. Manon. I have a number of questions I would like to run 
through rapidly. 


SAVINGS FROM INSPECTION SYSTEM 


With respect to your Inspector General system that saved $5 bil- 
lion in the last war 

Secretary Pace. That is a broad estimated figure. I do not want 
to identify it. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. I shudder to think what would 
have happened if we had not had the Inspector General system in view 
of that statement. 

It also shocks me to think that if we had just a little better inspection 
service and prevented a lot of this waste, we could have many bil- 
lions more. , 

You referred to the present system having been slightly improved. 
I hope that it can be more than slightly improved, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Pace. Well, I think we had a good system in World War 
IT, Mr. Chairman, a very effective system. I think an examination of 
it would be most interesting to this committee. I have been working 
on this situation personally for 4 months during which the Army 
made a whole reexamination of our system from top to bottom. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

When you build up an organization as rapidly as this one has been 
built up, when you have the number of contracts that are involved, 
there is no system that will provide you with perfect protection. 
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satisfied that our present Inspector General system is the result of 
sound thinking and that the men responsible for its administration 
are qualified. 


CASE OF GENERAL CRAWFORD IN DETROIT ARSENAL 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, one thing that did the Army a great 
disservice in 1951, or 1950, was the action of General Crawford over 
in the Detroit Arsenal, who admitted acts of indiscretion unbecoming 
to an American Army Officer. 

Let me give you a little illustration that will highlight that. I was 
making a talk in Texas last month and I pointed out certain things 
about our military program, the pros and cons, the good and the bad, 
and I said some of the criticisms of the military had been exaggerated 
and that we had to have at least a modicum of faith in the Military 
Establishment. 

A man who was a veteran of World War II arose and in the ques- 
tioning period said: “How can you have faith in the military people 
when they catch a man like General Crawford and do nothing about 
it?” Isaid, “Well, I did what I could. I denounced him on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. I appealed to the Secretary of the 
Army. The Secretary of the Army came to the Capitol and discussed 
the matter with me. This man said: “But he was sent to Heidelberg 
on a very fine assignment.” I said, “That was in the paper immedi- 
ately after the criticism arose, but I do not know what finally 
developed.” 

I was placed in a difficult position. Now, since I have returned to 
Washington I have found that this free-wheeling General Crawford 
has been sent to Turkey. What is your comment on that? 

Secretary Pace. I just could not enjoy the opportunity to comment 
more. Here isone man. Ido not know how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of contracts we have engaged in. 

General Coturns. Millions. 

Secretary Pace. I do not know how many billions of dollars in con- 
tracts we have engaged in. Here is one man who has been identified 
as a violator of the system. It was never shown that this man engaged 
in any defalcations. In other words, in any violation of law. His 
violation was a violation of judgment. He used Army property to 
transport some things to his farm. He likewise used some salvage 
materials to build a boat of hisown. Those are things shown against 
this officer. 

Mr. Manon. He was accused of saying, according to the papers, 
that he was doing nothing more than what everybody else was doing. 

Secretary Pace. He denied ever making that statement, and did so 
under oath. 

Now. the committee investigating the Detroit Arsenal situation 
immediately called the actions of this officer to my attention. I im- 
mediately put the Inspector General on it. I cleared every act that 
I took with this investigating committee. They ended up by stating 
that in their estimation the action taken was proper. 

Let me carry this on a second. This officer was relieved of his 
job for violating the regulations—not any violation of law. In addi- 
tion to being relieved of his job, he was reduced in rank from a general 
officer to colonel. For a career soldier who had some 20 to 25 years of 
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fine record these measures constituted drastic action. We sought an 
assignment for him where the Army could get the most out of the 
money they were paying him. It was indicated that a man of his 
experience could best be used in Turkey, and he was sent to Turkey. 
His orders to Heidelberg were canceled. 

The point I am making is this, if I were to take the number of bank 
tellers who have been guilty of a violation of law and condemn the 
whole system of banking in this country because of it, you would have a 
comparable illustration. There is no basis for condemning the whole 
Army, whose record, I think, is magnificent, purely because one man 
was guilty of a violation of regulations. 

I am sure there may well be other similar situations within the 
Army, but I can only say that we are determined at the top, whenever 
we find one out, to take similar, drastic action. 

In this particular case I think that the action taken was drastic so 
far as this man was concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Well, had the additional criticism not been raised, 
would he probably have have been transferred to Heidelberg and not 
demoted in rank? 

Secretary Pace. The answer is this: The demotion in rank was 
. the result of a recommendation of the Inspector General who had been 
carrying on an inspection of his activities in Detroit over a long period 
of time. It happened after public criticism in the matter had generally 
died down, and was taken, not as a means of satisfying criticism, but 
because we thought it was fundamentally the correct thing to do. 

The assignment to Heidelberg was made on the basis of the recom- 
mendation of where it was felt he could best be used. It was later 
determined that he could be used in Turkey and he was so reassigned. 

I would say that your attitude in the matter, and the attitude of 
others, led to a reconsideration of his assignment. I do not want to 
give the impression that this man is a bad man. He is not. He 
violated a code that is, in my estimation, a strict and proper code, and 
he was treated properly and drastically. 

General Cotuins. Far more punishment than he would have gotten 
in a comparable situation, in my judgment, in a comparable job in 
civilian life if he were tried before a Federal court; for example, by a 
jury. 

Mr. Manon. I want to be utterly frank with you, as I have sought 
to be with the American public. 

In the Pittsburgh area last year there were embezzlements in about 
five banks in a nearby area, as I understand. There has been cheating 
at West Point and at other places all over the country. 

General Cottins. And we took prompt and vigorous action. 

Mr. Manon. You have been criticized for being too vigorous at 
West Point. 

Members of Congress have been hauled before the courts in recent 
years and convicted. Not everybody in the church is perfect, but we 
do not condemn everybody because a few people are bad. 

What I am trying to point out here is that I go along with you 
completely in trying to put things in the right perspective, and I am 
glad to have your forthright reactions to the questions that I have 
propounded. 
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SAVINGS IN PROCUREMENT 


Now, getting back to this business again of how to save money and 
prevent bankrupte: y, and indirectly contribute greatly to the saving of 
this country, we have to recognize that there are only certain areas 
in which you can save big money in the defense budget. 

You have to pay the people. They have to live. You cannot save 
much there. After all, their pay is fixed by law. There is about 20 
percent of the budget that you cannot do much with. 

Secretary Pacer. A little more than that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You have totransport them. We can make little 
saving there, I think. You have to have military installations for 
them. They have to live somewhere. 

The greatest area for saving is in procurement. Now, if we do fool- 
ish things in procuring a ping-pong ball, and I use this as a symbol, 
if we make glaring mistakes and participate in entirely too much red 
tape on ping-pong balls, which we can all understand, how can we con- 
vince ourselves and the American public that in buying a tank which 
costs more than $240,000 in buying a sky sweeper, which costs more 
than $200,000, in buying these expensive automotive machines of one 
kind and another, that we are not losing hundreds of millions of dol- 
Jars¢ If you want to save money, Mr. Secretary—and I know you 
do—you have to try to save it in the field where the big money is being 
spent. 

Now, I cannot somehow get my hands into that picture and have 
the satisfaction of knowing what the story is, as much as I would like 
to have it. 

Secretary Pacer. I could not agree with you more fully, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think that the really important factors lie in two fields—first, 
in the procurement field, both in the method of procurement and in 
what is procured, and secondly, in the field of reenlistment. This lat- 
ter area is one in which we have placed a great deal of emphasis and 
where I think there is a lot of money to be saved. 

Mr. Manon. Y + 

Secretary Pacer. I do not think that people really quite understand 
how long it takes to train a man, or how much money it costs. When 
you have a trained man, you have a capital investment. Assuming 
that it costs from $8,000 to $5,000 to train a soldier, you have from 
$12,000 to $20,000 invested in him. When he goes back to civilian 
life you continue to have that investment, but it decreases with the pas- 
sage of time. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. You want to move on to the procurement pro- 
gram ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Pace. This procurement program has been the subject 
of memoranda and discussion between the Chief and myself, and we 
both fully understood that the way you handle procurement is enor- 
mously important. 

The problem is that you are operating, again, two different require- 
ments. One, you are telling these procurement people to do it as fast 
as they can, because you do not want a lag in your procurement or 
because you do not want your period of contracting to run over too 
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lung a period of time. Two, you want them to do it very carefully 
and well. 


ASSISTANCE OF TOP-FLIGHT CIVILIANS 


We have again brought in, in my estimation, the best people that 
we have in business to investigate our system of specifications and 
our system of contracting out. ‘If I could for the record, I would like 
to show you some of the people who are with us on a regular basis, 
both in terms of contracting and expediting. 

I called Henry Ford, and I said that I had to have a real top man 
to look into our general system of expediting production and to tell 
me exactly what are some of the things that we might do. Each one 
of these top concerns is up to its ears in defense contracts and if he 
gives us one of his top-flight men, he loses one himself. Henry Ford 
gave me one of his top men. He is one of the men who are making 
sure that whatever is good in American business is good in Army 
procurement. 

I should like, if I may, to enter into the record as two ex xamples of 
how the Army calls upon the assistance of the best-qualified civilian 
experts, the names of our ordnance district chiefs and the members 
of the Ordnance Advisory Committee on Research and Development. 
These examples are typical and similar utilization of civilian assist- 
ance can be found in every major office and agency within the De- 
partment. Each ordnance district chief is a picked civilian who makes 

vailable to his district in its industrial mobilization program all 
his background, associations, experience, and abilities. 

Mr. Mauon. You may put that in the record if you wish. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Ordnance district, name, and civilian occupation 


Birmingham, Mr. William J. Rushton, president, Protective Life Insurance Co. 

Boston: Mr. John 8. Pfeil, vice president, Stone & Webster, Inc. 

Cincinnati: Mr. Harry S. Robinson, retired from Cinn Shaper Co. (1950) 

Cleveland: Mr. George C. Brainard, president, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 

Detroit: Mr. Edward T. Gushee, assistant to president, Detroit-Edison Co. 

Philadelphia: Mr. Henry W. Gadsden, vice president, Sharp & Dohme, Phila- 
delphia 

Pittsburgh: Mr. Robert C. Downie, president, Peoples First National Bank 

Rochester: Mr. Charles F. Mosher, president, Henderson-Mosher, Inc. 

St. Louis: Mr. James S. Bush, vice president, Bank of St. Louis 

San Francisco: Mr. Dean Witter, Dean Witter & Co. 

Springfield: Mr. John S. Begley, president, Ace Precision Tool Co. 


On the Ordnance Advisory Committee for Research and Develop- 
ment, we have the following well-known civilians: 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1530 P Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. J. P. Den Hartog, professor of mechanical engineering, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Dr. P. D. Foote, director of research, Gulf Research & Development Co., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 

Prof. G. B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard University, 12 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Dr. E. H. Land, president and director of research, Poloroid Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Prof. C. W. MacGregor, professor of mechanical engineering, Towne Scientific 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Dr. Francis C. Frary, director of research, Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa. 
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Dr. D. E. Woolridge, director, R. & D. Laboratories, Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver 
City, Calif, 

Dr. R. S. Morse, president, National Research Corp., 70 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Col. G. W. Trichel (retired), special assistant to president, Chrysler Corp., 341 
Massachusetts Avenue, Detroit 31, Mich. 

Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Glenn C. Williams, professor of chemical engineering, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Philip M. Morse, professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Mr. John Slezak, president, the Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, II1. 

Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt, vice president, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Secretary Pace. I think the most that I can do as Secretary of the 

Army or the most that General Collins can do as the Army Chief of 

Staff, or Mr. Alexander can do as the Under Secretary of the Army, is 

to set up a system that is sound. 


SPECIFICATIONS ON PING PONG BALLS 


Now, on the matter of those ping pong balls that you mentioned, I 
inquired about that. The facts on ‘this are as follows: The Army for 
the past year and one-half has not been using specifications in buying 
ping pong balls. Instead, we have been and are buying them by 
referring to a specified commercial type and asking for that item or its 
equal, The Army is presently in the process of reviewing all its 
specifications. However, the major emphasis has properly been on 
the more important or large dollar items. Ping pong balls are cer- 

tainly a minor item of supply. On January 29, 1952, the Army for- 

mally canceled its specification for this item. But that is the sort of 
thing that somebody can blow up into the proposition of, “That is 
the way the Army ordinarily does business.” It is not. If that is 
the way the Army does business, then the top business people of this 
country just do not have the capacity to organize a procurement 
system. 


NEED FOR CORRECT INFORMATION TO BE SUPPLIED THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Manon. Of course, the committee tries to get to the bottom of 
things that come to us; we try to do that whenever we can. 


PARTS FOR TRACTORS 


Last year a question arose, out of a magazine article, concerning 
the buying of certain gadgets for a tractor by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in Detroit. The magazine article said that Army Ordnance had 
paid about $25 or $30 for a certain gadget one month and shortly 
thereafter had contracted to buy identically the same gadget for some- 
thing over $55. This was the general idea. 

I sat down with the representative of Ordnance in this committee 
room and I said, “General, please get me the correct information on 
this.” In substance the response was that the story was not true. 

I was going to use that illustration in order to show that all the 
charges against the military are not true; that is, I was going to use 
that in a talk on the floor of the House of Representatives. But then 
I went to one of the committee staff and said, “I am a little worried 
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about this. The charge has been pretty well documented. Go down 
to the Pentagon and get me the truth.” He came back and said that 
the magazine story was substantially true. That saved my neck, as 
you can well appreciate. It saved me from great embarrassment. 

Secretary Pace. I can see that. That is embarrassing to me, too. 

Mr. Mauion. When we do get to the bottom and find that sort of 
thing, frankly, it shakes our confidence. 

Secretary Pace. There is no question but you can find numbers of 
illustrations where we err in this large operation. However, I see no 
possible excuse for providing Congress with any thing but the facts. 
That has been the philosophy of our operation ever since | have been 
familiar with it. 

Mr. Manon. But, Mr. Secretary, bear in mind this. Joe Doakes 
away down the line is asked for information, let us say, by the Office 
of the Secretary of the Army. Joe Doakes does not want to be put in 
an unfavorable position before the Secretary or before the Congress. 
He is going to put his best foot foremost. He is not going to incrimi- 
nate himself any more than he feels he absolutely has to. And so the 
top leadership in the Pentagon is denied the facts, just as Congress is 
denied the facts. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, let me say this. This is the first 
vase that has been called to my attention where any member of this 
great organization that I am the head of has misinformed a Member of 
Congress. If I had known about it, I would have found out who was 
guilty of it and I would have taken appropriate action. Of all things 
that I regard as important and imperative, it is that the facts should 
be produced. That is the reason I have Mr. Shackelford. He is the 
Army Department Counselor, the first time we have had such an or- 
ganization inthe Army. He is there in order to get the facts for the 
Congress. And we have been providing the facts for over 18 months. 
This is the first case in which I have been advised that we have erred 
in the facts that we have produced. If I could know when that ac- 
tually happened, I would like to look into it. 

Mr. Manon. You ought to have men around you who could tell you 
the more important things, if this was important. This was brought 
out in the newspapers and it was brought out in speeches on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. You should have had notice that 
this committee was supplied with faulty information, when it had re- 
quested the facts. 

Secretary Pace. This is the first time I have ever heard of it. And 
this is our official means of keeping in touch with every committee of 
Congress. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. This is the first time that any indication has been 
given to me that my organization has not provided the facts. In 
fact, as a result of the work of Mr. Shackelford and General Reber, 
congressional committees have commended us on producing the facts 
and on taking appropriate action. That has been done time and time 
again. 

Mr. Manon. I have the utmost faith and confidence in you, Mr. 
Secretary. But I am trying to point out to you that you do not always 
get the facts and that we do not alwavs get the facts. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. But I will say this, whenever that 
occurs General Collins and I will trace it down, find out who was the 
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man responsible and see to it that action is appropriately taken 
against him. Is that your view of it, General Collins? 

“General Coutts. Absolutely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I had trouble enough getting facts on this Okinawa 
performance last spring. First, I was told that the information that 
T had received was not correct. I told them that I would probably 
have to go to the floor and blow it up; and then in about a week they 

‘ame up with the information. 

General Cottiys. Was that an Army problem that you are refer- 
ring to? 

Mr. Taper. It was under the Corps of Engineers and the person I 
was dealing with was Mr. Bendetsen, 

General Cottrxs. Then it was an Army problem. 

Secretary Pace. It was an Army problem. 

Mr. Taser. Although I think the construction was Air Force con- 
struction. It was Mr. Gilpatric who came up with Mr. Bendetsen 
to tell me the story. 

Secretary Pace. Sometimes it takes a little time to get those facts, 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. About a week before that, they had reported that there 
was nothing to it and then when I was not satisfied, they got the 
goods. 

Secretary Pace. Iam sure that that must happen from time to time. 
However, again, I want you to know that it is our rule to try in every 
instance to provide the facts. Sometimes you are bound to slip up, 
but to provide you with all the facts is the pr inciple and the system 
that we follow and have followed consistently. 


BASIS FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, has politics governed the reduction of 
the defense budget’ I ask that question knowing that we are stretch- 
ing out our military build-up and we are going to get strong more 
slowly. Did you do that for over-all reasons of the public welfare or 
for political purposes‘ I would like to have you submit a statement 
on that for the record. 

Mr. Frernanpez. Would you add the words, or largely influenced ? 

Mr. Manion. You may discuss all the aspects of it, as you wish. 

Secretary Pacer. I could give you a very short answer for the record 
right now; it would take no time at all. 

Mr. Taser. If the Secretary can give us a very short answer now, 
I think we ought to have it. 

Secretary Pace. My short answer is that to the best of my knowl- 
edge this decision was dictated on the basis of the judgment that it 
was in the best interests of the United States of America. 


REDUCTION IN PROCUREMENT OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. In view of the rapid development which is taking 
pace in atomic weapons, would it have been possible to reduce this 
mudget by reducing funds for the procurement of conventional weap- 
ons, thereby cutting the cost of our defense bill ? 

Secretary Pacer. I shall provide you with an answer on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee. ) 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. General Collins, you may want to answer this either on 
the record or off the record. We are being asked to provide consid- 
erable money for personnel and procurement for antiaircraft. Yet 
in World War II, only 3 or 4 percent of all planes on air raids were 
shot down; I am referring to Air Force raids over Germany, which 
was pretty well defended. 

General Cotirns. Three or four percent, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Manon. On the average, for each bombing raid. I am not 
referring to a specific month or a specific week, but 3 or 4 percent on 
each raid. Now, if this country were subjected to an atomic attack, 
and out of the scores of planes that might attack us, we could hope 
to shoot down only 3 or 4 or 5 percent of those in those initial raics, 
we would be in a serious situation. In other words, antiaircraft plo- 
tection seems to be more or less the last resort in the effort to defend. 

General Cotiins. The Air Force is charged as executive agent for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for organizing the air defense of the United 
States. The Army antiaircraft units are under the operational con- 
trol of the Air Force who have that job. We have greatly increased 
our antiaircraft protection, as I have indicated. We have doubled 
the number of antiaircraft units on active duty in the past 2 years. 

The experience in Korea to date is that 87 percent of United Nations 
aircraft that have been shot down have been shot down by ground 
fire. Of course, the bulk of our craft that have been shot down have 
not been big bombers but have been the smaller bombers and fighters 
operating up in the combat zone, cutting roads and bridges and things 
of that kind. 

L want to be sure that these figures are accurate as to the percentage 
of the bombers that have been shot down by antiaircraft fire, and I 
could furnish you with those figures. 

But the over-all percentage during the last war in Europe of our 
aircraft that were shot down by enemy antiaircraft fire was 46 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Manon. You do not want that to be misunderstood. You do 
not mean 46 percent of the planes participating in a raid were shot 
down by antiaircraft fire? 

General Coturns. Forty-six percent of all of our planes that were 
shot down during the war in the European theater—46 percent of the 
total lost were shot down by enemy antiaircraft fire. 

Mr. Wice.teswortu. Then that would be 46 percent of 3 percent. 

General Cottins. No, sir; 46 percent of all our aircraft Jost during 
the war in Europe. Furthermore, let me say this: The city of Ant- 
werp was saved from the V—I bomb by antiaircraft fire—nothing else 
but. AsT recall the figures now, antiaircraft shot down more than 90 
percent of the V—-I bombs, which were pilotless aircraft; and anti- 
aircraft saved the city, there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Manon. What I was anxious to have here was a statement 
with respect to the validity of the emphasis that we are placing on 
antiaircraft, without undertaking to express any military opinion, 
because I am not capable of expressing an expert military opinion. 1 
do believe that antiaircraft development and procurement are im- 
portant. I am not questioning that. 
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DISCONTINUANCE OF OLD WEAPONS FOR NEW ONES 


But we are in a period of revolution from the standpoint of mili- 
tary development. We are in a period of transition. Things are 
changing. When we change from one weapon to another, from one 
vehicle to another, from one system to another, do we continue to 
maintain the old weapon, the old system and superimpose upon that 
the expense of a new program, Mr. Secretary? Do you understand 
what I mean ? 

Secretary Pacer. I do exactly. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have a very full and complete state- 
ment on that. 

Secretary Pace. I would say that this again is one of the major 
areas in which large sums of money are involved. I regard it as a 
really important area and I think very active efforts have got to be 
made to make sure that in each instance the new is not superimposed 
upon the old, but serves to replace the old where that is militarily 
sound. Would you agree with that, General Collins? 

General Cotzis. Yes; and that is our program, as I have indi- 
cated with regard to guided-missiles battalions and the new types of 
antiaircraft. Guided-missiles battalions will replace existing units in 
each instance as they become operational. However, they are not yet 
operational and that must be made clear in the record. 


MAINTAINING A STRONG MILITARY ESTABLISH MENT 


Mr. Manon. Now I would like to make this further observation. 
These statements which I have made and these questions which I have 
asked could just as well have been asked of the Secretary of the Air 
Force or the Secretary of the Navy, because I think we are all in the 
same boat in this problem. I am not singling out the Army for criti- 
cism, as opposed to the other services. I am just worried about the 
whole Defense Establishment and the situation which confronts us. 
I know that you are worried about it and that we have got to work 
together as American citizens and do the best job we can to maintain 
a strong Military Establishment in order that we may have at least 
some assurance of preserving this country, of preventing a general 
war if we can, and, 1f the big war comes, of winning it with the mini- 
mum sacrifice of lives and other resources. 

Secretary Pacer. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman, to say that 
I am worried about two things? One, doing our job better, because 
there are always many way in a big organization like this where you 
can undoubtedly improve. But secondarily I am worried about the 
difficulty of getting across the affirmative side of what we have done. 
I feel very strongly that this organization has grown in every respect 
in this difficult period and I have found it almost impossible to get 
across the affirmative developments. After all, the Army is not just 
my institution. It is the institution of the American people. If it 
does not deserve confidence, that is one thing; but I think if all the 
facts are put in perspective, the solid achievements that have hap- 
pened since June 25, 1950, could not help but give the American people 
more confidence that I think they have today. 
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ImportTANce oF Putrine Criticisms In Proper Prosrecrive 


Mr. Manon. I would like to have all these exservicemen who leave 
the services during this period to come out as walking propagandists 
for the Department of Defense rather than critics of the Department, 
as has been true in the past. 

Secretary Pacr. That is something that I believe in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I believe when you get the answers to these criticisms 
on your desk, it would be well if you would supply this committee 
with appropriate comments, within 48 hours, in order that we may 
keep these things in their proper perspective. 

You know, a half truth or a statement that is wholly untrue, re- 
peated over and over again, they tell me, finally takes root. That is 
the system of propaganda that has changed the thinking of many of 
the peoples of the globe, so I am told. 

Secretary Pace. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Manon. So that we cannot take too lightly the situation that is 
confronting us. 

Secretary Pace. That is not something that we have been working 
on only since we have been preparing to appear before this committee. 
Practically every one of the things that we have been talking about, 
we have been working constantly on ever since this build-up became 
a big-money operation. And I think that it has paid dividends. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary and General 
Collins, for your very informative and intelligent responses to the 
questions that I have asked. 

’ Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, I have made it a policy always to 
ask General Collins, whenever I am carrying the burden of this kind 
of comment to ask whether he generally agrees with what I have had 
tosay. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S LIVING QUARTERS 


General Coxtuirns. I thoroughly subscribe to what you have said. 
And I would like the privilege, while you are still here, Mr. Chairman, 
to answer a statement which I understood came up yesterday during 
the testimony of General McAuliffe. Iam quoting from a newspaper 
clipping in which I am alleged to have said as follows: 

General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, described General Eisen- 
hower’s chateau as “very austere quarters in an open field” before Congress last 
fall. 

I made no such statement with respect to General Eisenhower’s 
chateau. Someone asked me a question about General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters. I said I had seen it the previous week; that it was a 
very simple and austere barracks-type construction in an open field. 
That is correct. I made no reference whatever to General Eisen- 
hower’s living quarters. The quarters that he now occupies are pro- 
vided by the French Government and not by the United States. 


Cost-CoNSCIOUSNESS PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, in response to a statement by the Chair- 
man you made a very strong and very fine comment on cost-conscious- 
ness. I think you clearly showed this committee that your heart is in 
the task of trying to prevent waste and to save money. No one ques- 
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tions the fact that there is a need for savings throughout the Depart- 
ment of Defense, or that there has been waste. 

Now, in the interest of getting an affirmative story across to the 
people, I wonder if you are now following or if it would not be wise 
to follow a policy of asking publishers and editors in the different 
areas of the country to come in to central points where they can see 
the things that your people are trying to do, so that they can determine 
that a sincere effort is being made 

Secretary Pace. Here is my plan on that, Mr. Chairman. There 
are in each State two civilian aides to the Secretary of the Army. 
They were selected out of the old Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion. They are, I think, outstanding men in each State. It is my 
plan to ask those men to go around with the commanding general in 
the area to see what has been done in this field, to satisfy themselves 
as to whether this program is being carried out in a fashion which 
they, as citizens, and generally as large taxpayers, approve. They 
then would be asked to report to me directly. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Wigglesworth, the chairman has completed his ques- 
tions, and we are ready for you to question the witnesses. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. I would like to say that I did not know the 
chairman and the Secretary were preparing this very interesting 
program for us this morning. I am only sorry that some of the rest 
of us were not allowed to be in on the rehearsal. 

Looking at some of those pictures that were shown us to be used 
with a view of eliminating waste reminds me of World War I days 
when the War Department started a somewhat similar campaign. 

The posters were duly put up in the various company headquarters 
and the commanding officer then announced that an inspection would 
be made. At the appointed hour he religiously inspected every GI 
can, all of which had been carefully scoured before his arrival, and 
he then went back and reported officially to Washington that the 
waste for the period in question, for his outfit, had been zero. 

I assume that this established it to be the fact insofar as the War 
Department was concerned. 

Secretary Pace. May I comment on that, Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. Certainly. 

Secretary Pacer. My comment on that, Mr. Wigglesworth, would be 
that I deeply believe that this sort of system is important. I agree 
that certain individuals may only give it lip service and have no real 
desire to save. However, if we are going to run our operations on a 
businesslike basis, somebody has got to try to set up a system of this 
nature. I think we have done so with honesty and with soundness. 
I think that generally speaking the military man who pays taxes 
recognizes, just as everybody else does, that the Army Establishment 
is one of the things he has got to pay for. Certainly a great many 
people in the Army today came directly from civilian life. They 
pay taxes now and will continue to pay them when they leave the 
Army. 

I feel that our program is a constructive one and the sort of thing 
that you would approve of in principle. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. I realize the difficulty that the armed services 
are confronted with under present conditions. My impression is, 
however, that one of the main difficulties is that people at the top 
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level just do not know what the facts are in this tremendous organi- 
zation, that has been thrown into all the four corners of the globe. 

We had witnesses before this committee in connection with this 
A bill a year ago and it was perfectly evident that they had no real 
information as to the figures that they were trying to justify. They 
were third- or fourth-hand figures that had come from some remote 
i corner of the world. 

Secretary Pace. That has to be. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrnu. Despite what has been said here this morn- 
ing. I am sure that every member of this committee has had case after 
case Where people in the service, in the lower ranks, who have observed 
what they thought was very great waste going on around them from 
lack of efficiency or other causes, have literally been afraid to open 
their mouths. They have told us a story in strict confidence and 
then said— 


Mics, eR nig RISC eT MRC 


For God's sake, don’t involve me. I would get my head taken off immediately 
if it were known I was in the picture. 

I think that the situation calls not only for the best business man- 
agement vou can inject into it, but for a very great improvement in 
means of learning at the top what is actually going on at the lower 
levels where decisions are made and where waste and lack of economy 
are taking place. 

Secretary Pace. I just could not agree with you more. I do not 
think top management can function without the facts and it is really 
difficult to get the facts in any big organization. 





REVIEW OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT FOR SUPPLYING 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN TROOPS 


Mr. WiccLeswortH. You have said in talking of the major possi- 
. bilities for economy that it depends on what is purchased and how it 
is purchased. Of course, that is so. That raises one question which 
j I want to speak about and that is our tables of organization, (a) 
in respect to our own forces, and (0) in respect to those of our Allies 
4 whom we are trying to assist. 

I have in mind particularly such items as general purpose trucks 
and jeeps and automobiles, things of that kind, that are, of course, 
necessary to a point, but which are not strictly fighting equipment. 

The hearings last year indicated to my mind that the number of 
trucks and other similar units which we were providing for our own 
forces was very high indeed and at that time, if my memory serves 
me, we were proposing to equip the forces of our allies on the identi- 
‘al basis upon which we supplied our own, even though that basis was 
far in excess of anything that they had been used to before. 

If that be true, obviously it runs into money. I would like to have 
any comment that you have on that, either from yourself or from 
General Collins and to know specifically whether there has been any 

- change in the number of items of that character since we talked here 
i a year ago insofar as the tables of organization are concerned, either 
at home or with respect to our allies. 

Secretary Pace. I have mentioned and put into the record some 
of the changes that have recently been effected in the Tables of Or- 
ganization and Equipment here in this country. In respect to the 
Tables of Organization and Equipment abroad, unless I am in er- 
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ror—and I would like General Collins to speak to this—I think that 
such tables are set by SHAPE Headquarters. That Headquarters 
has examined the situation over there from the point of view of try- 
ing to provide defense through mobility with smaller numbers. I 
think you probably will get better information from General Collins 
as to the wisdom of the Table of Organization Equipment than you 
would from me. If you would speak on that, Genera] Collins, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Has there been any revision upward or down- 
ward? 

Secretary Pace. Abroad or at home? 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. As to the number of general purpose trucks 
and jeeps, or automobiles, per military unit, (@) in respect to America, 
and (6) in respect to our allies within the past year. 

Secretary Pace. I do not know offhand the specific answer. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Probably the general knows. 

General Coxtziins. I would like to check it just to be certain that 
the answer given is specifically accurate. Let me say first of all with 
respect to the Army of the Republic of Korea, for example, we never 
have approved a divisional organization comparable to ours, so that 
they do not get anything like the number of vehicles that we have. 

I am quite certain that the same holds true relatively speaking in 
the various European forces which we are supplying. But we are 
bearing in mind also that there is a great need for the NATO forces 
to be as fully mobile as possible. One of the reasons for the French 
defeat in World War II was due to lack of organizational transporta- 
tion in their Army. This lack of mobility made a tremendous dif- 
ference when the highly mobile German forces began to move. I 
know too that with respect to Indochina, for example, where we are 
supplying a number of motor vehicles, that the number is very much 
less than anything that we have. That has been one of the great com- 
plaints that they have made to us, that they would like to have more 
transportation in order that they can use their mobile forces more 
effectively in Indochina. That is one of the things for which Gen- 
eral DeLattre specifically requested further assistance. 

Secretary Pace. May I for my own information ask you whether 
it is or is not true that the T. O. & E. is under constant review, Gen- 
eral Collins? I think that is one of the things Mr. Wigglesworth is 
interested in. 

General Cottins. That is correct. On my last trip to Europe, 
which was just a few months ago, I discussed this matter specifically 
with General Handy, not only ‘with respect to the NATO countries, 
but with respect to our own ‘tables of organization and, within the 
last 2 or 3 days I have had a very excellent report back from General 
Handy, making certain recommendations for changes in our own 
tables of organization. I have now initiated in the staff a study 
and analysis. which, if we can make effective, will reduce further by 

certain consolidations and eliminations not only the numbers of items 
of equipment but also the personnel. 

Secretary Pacer. I could give you one item, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
which I think is pertinent to the question you are asking; and I think 
your question is a very important one. B: ick in 1950 the Army began 
a review of the tables of organization and equipment, to weed ‘out 
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nonessential items. They have eliminated in that period items de- 
termined to be nonessential, some of which include gas alarms, com- 
passes, binoculars, and telescopes. 

I think that is only part of the question to which you have ad- 
dressed yourself. The larger part of the question is whether we are 
constantly reviewing the TO. & E. to see whether all of the equip- 
ment is really necessary or not. The answer is yes. 


QUESTION OF OVER-SUPPLY OF MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is a fundamental question to my mind 
from the standpoint of this committee. Obviously this committee 
cannot be expert on the number of pieces of this or that fighting 
equipment that are required. But, the testimony in respect to some . 
of these other items last year indicated to my mind that we were 
providing a very high quota per division. I may be wrong, but I 
think the figures a year ago indicated that we have a sufficient number 
of trucks to put everybody in the entire Army at the Pentagon and 
everywhere else into trucks and transport them, at the same time, if 
necessary. 

Secretary Pacer. I do not think that is at all accurate. 

General Coturns. No, sir; that is not the case. 

Mr. Wicetesworru. It worked out something like 1 for every 
s0-peaye in the whole military service, if I am not mistaken. 

yeneral Reeper. It is a little less than that, sir. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. You mean less people? 

General Reeper. There are more trucks. There is a higher ratio 
of men. 

Secretary Pace. The percentage is lower. It goes to 1 in 40 or 1 in 
30; is that what you mean, General ? 

General Reever. That is right. The requirement for a mobile 
division is to lift not only the men but the equipment. The whole 
division moves. 

General Cottins. That is not everybody in the Army. 

General Reever. But if you were to take all the trucks, including 
all those which are intended to carry equipment, then you can move 
everybody in the Army. 

General Coturns. That is right; if you were to leave the equipment 
on the ground, you can move the personnel in trucks that carry am- 
munition. In that case I guess you could lift everybody in the divi- 
sion. But the trucks are not provided for that purpose. 

Mr. WiccLeswortn. But you are not going to move everybody in 
the Pentagon. 

General Reever. No, sir. But the trucks are to do two things. 
One is to move the men and the other is to move the equipment. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. I understand that. Mr. Taber says according 
to his recollection, there was about one motor vehicle for every three 
people in the armed services. 

Mr. Taper. That is the way it figured out last year. 

Secretary Pace. One for every three? 

Mr. WicetesworrH. One motor vehicle. 

Mr. Taser. That is of one kind or another; tanks, trucks and all 
kinds of mechanized equipment. 
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General Cottins. That might be, Mr. Taber, but one of the great 
things that this Army of ours did, which led to the rapid winning of 
the last war, was that we had the most mobile army in the world; we 
could move when the enemy could not and we could move faster and 
hit harder. And I can assure you we ought to keep it that way. 

Also, we are constantly reviewing our tables and checking to see 
where we can reduce the amount of motor transportation. But let 
me say that, if we are going to have to fight with our numbers being 
much less than the enemy, then we have got to depend upon mobility. 
I think that when the story of Korea is finally analyzed by the his- 
torians, we are going to find that General Walker’s marvelous han- 
dling of his small number of forces and his reserves, shifting them 
from place to place by motor, was one of the most brilliant operations 
of that type in military history, at least that I know of. He could not 
possibly have done it if he did not have the motors. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ConTrou Over Unir Costs 


Mr. WiacLeswortn. Mr. Secretary, under your general thesis that 
it is important what is bought and how it is bought, we come to the 
matter of unit costs and I would like to ask if you are satisfied with 
the system that now exists in the War Department with respect to 
control over unit costs. 

Secretary Pace..Would you spell out exactly what you mean in 
terms of unit cost so I am sure that my answer is responsive to the 
question ? : 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Take first the matter of expensive equipment. 
This committee cannot possibly be expected to Judge whether the 
unit cost that you bring up here are anywhere near right. Each 
mode] that comes out is more expensive, more complicated than the 
last and we would have to employ a corps of experts which we are not 
allowed to employ in order to have any independent judgment. We 
have got to rely largely on the Department and yet errors in respect 
to unit costs can run into hundreds of millions of dollars, if they are 
made. What do you do about it? Are you satisfied with your set-up ¢ 
And what assurance can you give this committee and the Congress 
that unit costs are being held within reasonable bounds. 

Secretary Pace. Again I think, Mr. Wigglesworth, you have put 
your finger on something that I have over a period of time regarded 
as extremely important in terms of the total over-all cost of the mili- 
tary. It is our responsibility to try to provide as cheaply as possible 
the best weapon for the soldier to use in the event that total war comes. 
In order to achieve that we have first to determine what it is in mili- 
tary terms that is required. Those requirements are set up by a 
series of field forces boards composed of officers of experience who 
determine what can in their estimation provide the most effective de- 
fensive and offensive equipment for the soldier and the unit. 

Their findings then pass on to the Department of the Army and are 
handled in the specific technical service that has cognizance of them. 

We have in the Department of the Army a Board of Review that 
is composed of three general officers. This board further reviews 
these projects which are likewise ultimately reviewed by the Under 
Secretary, all with a view to eliminating those projects that will run 
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into so vast a cost that they are infeasible operations. That, of course, 
depends upon the judgment of the men involved. 

Likewise, in the research and development area in which you are 
seeking to meet the over-all requirements of the Army, not only is an 
effort made to determine whether the same or approximately the same 
thing cannot be produced for a lower cost, but also that effort is re- 
viewed at the research-and-development plans level by the appro- 
priate staff agency acting directly under the Chief of Staff, by G4, 
and finally by the Under Secretary, who has primary cognizance of it, 
in conjunction with the experts whom the Under Secretary has 
brought in from business to advise him. 

It is enormously difficult to determine whether a particular unit 
price is the best possible price to provide the kind of protection and 
offensive capability that a soldier needs. That is a matter of judg- 
ment and you, of course, are faced with the original determination of 
what it is that the military requires. 

I think we have the best possible system to try to provide the lowest 
possible cost per unit. I cannot say that always at the start we come 
up with the lowest possible unit cost. That is subject to review and 
re-review within the Department both by military and civilians. 

I can say to you, however, that we have a system that is designed 
to provide the lowest possible unit cost. 

I could give you some examples of original costs that have been 
substantially reduced as we have moved along through a period of 
experimentation. If you ask me, am I satisfied, my answer to you 
is—no, I am not satisfied. I think there is room for improvement. 
I think there will always be room for improvement. But as far as 
the system is concerned, Mr. Wigglesworth, I think it is a sound 
one. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. You speaks of both military and civilian review. 
What is that civilian review ‘ 

Secretary Pace. The civilian review comes by the Under Secretary 
who, by law, has primary cognizance in that field. 

General Cotiins. Not by law any longer, but actually by your 
regulation, Mr. Secretary. The old law no longer holds. 

Secretary Pace. By my regulation, he has primary cognizance of 
it. He has a group of experts some of whom come to us on a part-time 
basis, some on the basis of full-time operation. If I may, I would 
be happy to submit the names of those people and their experience 
for the record to indicate the kind of people who are reviewing this 
whole program. 

Mr. WicerEswortu. Is it required that that board, if it is a board, 
specifically « eg all unit prices? 

Secretary Pace. Not of unit prices; no, sir. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. What is their jurisdiction ? 

Secretary Pace. The original unit prices are based upon either nego- 
tiated or fixed-price contracts. The final prices, of course, are based 
upon renegotiation. 

General Reever. The unit price of these things is determined by 
contract with the manufacturer who is going to make it and is the 
price for which he will make it. Our business, because we are so 
difficult to deal with, is not sought. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What is that? 
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General Reeper. Our business is not sought. That is one of the 
troubles right now and one of the reasons for the lag in i 
deliveries. We allow so much lower rate of profit than the civilian 
manufacturer ordinarily makes in his commercial business, that our 
business is not attractive. We go further. We audit—— 


REVIEW OF PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS BEFORE AWARDS ARE MADE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Those contracts are made by the officers of 
the—— 

General Reever. The procurement districts of the technical service. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Of the service concerned ? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Do they have full authority in that respect, 
or is that subject to review ? 

General Reever. It is subject to review. The larger contracts are 
reviewed. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. My whom? 

General Reever. By the chief of the service and in some cases by 
the Under Secretary. 

Mr. WicGcLeswortH. In some cases. 

General Reeprr. That is right. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. In what percentage of the cases? 

General Reever. In the first place, the Under Secretary, through 
G4 and in agreement also with the other services in many cases, 
establishes the regulations and the procedures and the general policy 
under which contracts will be made. If an escalation in price is to be 
allowed, what factors will cause that and how far will it be allowed 
to go? Will we allow unlimited escalation upward or will it be limited 
to say 10 percent? Under those rules the contracting officer must 
make his contract and when he departs from those rules, even in the 
small contracts, then the request for exceptions comes in and may 
x0, if it is important—and even on a small contract—to the Under 

ecretary, because he has established the policy that he wants followed. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. That means, then, that the great bulk of the 
contracts are concluded at the district level ? 

General Reever. That is right. If it were not so, we would get 
nothing done. There are literally hundreds of thousands of contracts. 

Mr. Wiccrteswortn. I know, but I am thinking now of the major 
items of procurement. 

General Reever. The larger contracts that run into a hundred 
million dollars or fifty million dollars are scanned before they are 
finalized by the contracting officer. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Are scanned ? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; reviewed. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. By whom? 

General Reever. By the chief of the technical service, by G—4. 

Secretary Pace. And by the Under Secretary or somebody repre- 
senting him. 

General Reever. Where there is reason to do so. 

Secretary Pacer. Where it isa large operation. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. I understood the Secretary to say that they had 
a group of experts from civilian life who were in the picture here when 
it came to unit costs of the more important and more expensive items. 
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Secretary Pace. The answer is “Yes.” 

General Reever. Where there is reason—— 

Secretary Pace. It is not only where there is a reason. In a great 
many instances the contracting, as I understand it, is done by people 
who have been experts in civilian life. Is that accurate or inaccurate? 

General Reever. You mean the contracting officer ? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

General ER. We try to get that type of people. 

Secretary Pace. You try to get that type of man. Do you not have 
civilian experts in the technical services ? 

General Reever. Yes, in the procurement districts, before the awards 
are made, there are reviews right there. 

Mr. WiccteswortnH. Reviews by whom? 

General Reever. By legal counsel in the district. They do that and 
they try to get in a great many cases local business people to sit in and 
advise with them, and make a recommendation to the contracting officer 
on the award. 

Mr. WiccLeswor7TH. It is still not clear to me to what extent if any 
these experts whom the Secretary spoke of in the Under Secretary’s 
office have anything to say about the matter. 

General Reever. When the contract is being made in accordance 
with the Secretary’s and Under Secretary’s policy, and there is no 
question—— 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. Who decides whether that is true or not ? 

General Reever. All of the contracts are subject to review and the 
instructions to the contracting officer are that he must seek approval 
before he signs a contract with exceptions of policy. 

Secretary Pace. May I have the opportunity, Mr. Wigglesworth, 
to have the Under Secretary submit a statement to the committee 
showing you just exactly what part the civilian plays in this operation ? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. ae well. What I have been trying to empha- 
size, as I am sure you appreciate, is the vital importance of the most 
expert consideration of unit costs that you can possibly get into this 
picture. 

General Reever. I would like to round this out with just one other 
thing. Many of these things which we are making are new and the 
price cannot be accurately determined. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That is all the more reason for having expert 
opinion in the picture. 

Secretary Pace. You could not be more right. 

General Reever. Therefore the contract includes a clause requir- 
ing the price to be redetermined-after the management has had ex- 
perience in making the item. With the assistance of the Army audit 
— to find out what are allowable costs, there is a redetermination 
of the price, usually after about 40 percent of the order has been pro- 
duced; that new price holds from then on to the end of the contract. 


Amounts RecovereD UNDER RENEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wiceieswortru. Will you please insert in the record the 
amounts that have been recovered as a result of redetermination or 
renegotiation in each of the past 2 years? 

; Soneee Reever. We have had only a few contracts that have gone 
that far. 
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Mr. WiccLesworrH. Please put a statement in the record showing 
what the situation is. 

General Reever. Yes. 

(The information below was supplied for the record.) 





———- wot 
1 Contract | e lInitic -.,| Redeter- 

Contractor sanaeatoaie | Item piaitial price mined price 

a — } | | 














United States Rubber._______. _.| SC 4788__...| WD-1 wire.____....__.._.....] $1,110,000 | $1,095, 357 
Johnson Service____-_. aati SC 4 | Radisonde--._-_-- i | 445,110 | 453, 210 
Marathon Battery | BA40, battery 205, 150 | 207, 150 
Western Electric .-| Teletypewriter__...__- dbase | 590, 204 | 574, 469 
“eee “aha, or ed La eee 334, 776 | 295. 000 
= ‘ ..-.| 5-gallon gasoline drum_..__....._| 1! 1.91402 1 2. 079689 
ae SiR, SRR” °c TCS > SNe i 11.9694 | !2. 079689 
rece ant te ae ee AEA ...-| ORD 4022._..| Turret body-_-_................| 4,210,200 3, 975, 566 
oss ..-.-.-------} ORD 436__._| Tube, forgings 90-mm______.-.-/ 512, 040 | 455, 441 
a_i saa” ale i ..-,| ORD 74__.__! T-119-90-mm gun__..__.____-_- ) 2,888,500 1,841,000 
i TTS a ORD 4380__.| Shell, HE, 75-mm__-_-_- Oe 806, 426 762, 880 
as, ee TUG lle ae 267,200 | 259, U38 
—————_ i. mecclecateetec kee lf Sees Bee.) Wee, ORNNON. = ee 181, 694 | 199, 393 
——__.. ptasneneenscencas) SPREE Pens arena, SEMNOd, MEET... cae 266, 770 | 289, 968 
ne ane, Cen fl te 7, 364 | 6, 865 
¥ aes fo Lh PR vOrkne Mere me RETIRE EY Sapa ee ee Se eee 11,314 11, 211 
OS Ee es > fF ete oS UU See 286, 343 267, 542 
Hugh B. Johnson. ---...-.----- ENG 101...} Shelters—R. & D__.......---- 39, 069 45, 000 
ON aR aS 3 ENG 391...) Infra red tubes._.............- 187, 130 177, 402 
Oak Manufacturing Co........... ENG 223...) Power packs—sniperscopes. --_- 24, 629 715, 536 
Welin Davitt & Boat____.....--- ENG 366...) Pontons, bridge. -_-_......-..-~-- } 67, 922 65, 415 
Design Service. __-_.__- ....--| ENG 15____| Specification writing-_---....--- 39, 397 , 553 
Caterpillar Tractor-_........-...-- ENG 6991__.| Tractor parts_.._........- ..-.-| 38,413,005 | 37,044,053 
.. — see ENG 6908___ a a a 320, 405 221, 551 
Chrysler Corp--.-_--.--- ha ORD 4778 M37 eargo vehicles. ___....._-- 3, 625 | (*) 
Chrysler Corp... .......-.-..- eg ee PRD ars hee ae | eas 3, 256 | (5) 
i NMR © | |) a DO es ge 
1 Each. 
? Decrease also occasioned in part by smal] cancelation in quantity. 
3 Per unit. 


4 1,194 at $3,195; 719 at $3,221. 
5 914 at $3,148; 711 at $3,232. 


NotTeE.—All prices have been reduced to closest dollar where practical. 
VaRIATION In Untr Costs or Common ITEMs oF SUPPLY 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Mr. Secretary, with further reference to the 
matter of unit costs, there has been considerable discussion of the 
variations in prices as to small items between the three services and 
between the different branches of the same service. 

I have here before me a statement of another member of Congress 
that refers to a number of these items, some of which have been re- 
ferred to in the course of this hearing. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS 


I want to call your attention to one item, the purchase of ordinary 
25-watt electric light bulbs, which I think has previously been referred 
to, and the statement that while selling on the civilian market for a 
maximum of 10 cents, they are costing the Army engineers 11 cents, 
the Medical Corps 13 cents, and the Signal Corps 37 cents. 

The statement says that the prices which were furnished by the 
engineers based upon the average price for five contracts was mis- 
computed because it did not take into account certain discounts which 
were alleged. It says that the price quoted by the Medical Corps of 
13 cents is the catalog price carried in the medical catalog for purposes 
of pricing inventories and for interservice accounting. It says that 
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the Signal Corps’ price of 37 cents was taken from the parts list of a 
contract awarded in 1949 for 30 precision phototheodolites, which are 
complicated instruments costing several thousand dollarseach. One of 
the minor parts of this set is some 25-watt bulbs. The parts were 
oriced separately in the contract, but the contract was awarded to the 
owest bidder for the whole instrument. 

Now, this and other similar items would appear to indicate a lack 
of proper control of unit prices, and this item further raises the 
question as to whether there is a different price maintained for inven- 
tories and interservicing accounting than would apply if the different 
services purchased directly. 

I wonder if you can tell us anything about that. 

Secretary Pace. In the first place, I think it is important to put this 
problem a little bit in perspective. We have something like 1,500,000 
items that specifically have to be identified within the Army itself in 
the total cataloging program. We have covered around 600,000 of 
those items and we tried to select them on the basis of those that might 
result in the largest amount of money saved. It is also true that in 
certain circumstances, as was evidenced here, you make purchases of 
individual items as part of a total contract which is awarded to the 
lowest bidder as is the prescription of both law and good judgment. 
The result is that you can get a higher unit price for individual items 
but such a price in fact represents a very minor part of the entire 
contract. If you add to that the fact that in certain instances these 
things are purchased at different times and in different places, as they 
are under a decentralized system of purchase, you are never going to 
achieve exact uniformity. I think that it would probably be more 
costly that way over-all, if you did. I agree that there are a great 
many instances in which cataloging has already saved a great deal 
of money and will save more as we proceed further. 

In this particular case, as you know, the Corps of Engineers is now 
assuming the responsibility for the procurement of all light bulbs. As 
a result the Medical Service will transfer that procurement function 
to the Engineers. I assume this would have been picked up as you 
proceed through your normal cataloging processes in the last 6,000 or 
7,000 items, but since it is called to our attention here, that action is 
being accelerated. 

Mr. Wiectesworru. Is there any basis in fact, or any justification 
for an inventory price, or a price for interservice accounting that is 
higher than the commercial price ? 

Secretary Pace. Of course, the commercial price varies from time 
to time. If you set up a catalog price on wool, for instance, and it 
is 3 months from the present date, you could show a substantial varia- 
tion one way or the other. There is no way with 1,300,000 items—and 
that is a lot of individual items—that you can keep a system that is 
exactly up to date in terms of prices. Therefore, I would say to you 
that under certain circumstances there would have to be variations. 
I do not see how you can avoid it. Generally speaking, though, I 
would like to say I think there is no reason why the catalog system 
should not be pursued; that it does constitute a basis for saving 
money, and that I personally support it and press it within the Army. 

I would just note for the record, for instance, that the present 
catalog price of these bulbs, at Sears, Roebuck, is 14 cents. 
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Mr. Taser. That does not mean that is what it was at the time of 
purchase. 

Secretary Pace. It could have been 11 cents then or 15 or it could 
have been 10. It could be that there were différent prices in different 
parts of the country. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Additional information on electric light bulbs 
and other criticisms may be found on p. 70.) 


QUESTION AS TO THE Proper K1tnp AND NuMBER OF FacILiries AT 
Miuirary INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Wicei_resworta. Who determines the standards in respect to 
construction at military bases? 

Secretary Pace. It is generally determined by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

General Reeper. Many of the standards are triservice; in other 
words, they apply to the three services—the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force—and have been determined by consultation and study of 
the Munitions Board with the services. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Here again it seems to me there is a possibility 
of great variation in expenditure. Everyone wants the armed serv- 
ices properly taken care of, but I think it is pretty hard to persuade 
the average individual that unnecessary amounts of money have not 
been expended with respect to some of our bases when they see the 
standards that have been provided there. 

There are the clubs, for instance, some of which look about as good 
as any country ciub in America. Then there is all that is provided 
in the way of spiritual, physical, and educational opportunities, and 
for entertainment, and all that is provided for laundries, bakeries, and 
similar activities, which could probably be carried on by establish- 
ments in the community. 

Certainly the standards that I have observed in a number of in- 
stallations are lavish as compared to anything of the kind we used 
to have. 

I do not know who makes the determinations, but it seems to me 
it is a field that should be under the most careful supervision, not 
only with respect to the expenditures involved but with references to 
the impression created on the general public. 

Secretary Pacer. I would like to make a comment on that, if I may. 
You are taking in approximately 1,560,000 young men and women into 
the Army. I think a major concern on the part of mothers and fathers 
throughout the country is how that young man or woman is going 
to meet his or her requirements in the military and return to the 
civilian community. 

I have been to our establishments not only in this country but all 
over the world, and I think the high state of the morale of the Arm 
is to a certain extent due to the fact that we provide adequately and, 
in my estimation, rarely lavishly, for their wants and needs. 

If you turn these young people out without any recreational facili- 
ties on the bases, they are likely to find it elsewhere. That has been 
the subject of major public and congressional criticism. I think both 
the recreational and the educational and spiritual facilities far more 
than pay for themselves in terms of the ultimate product that the 
Army and the United States of America get out of it. 
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General Coti1ns. I would like to say also in the matter of reenlist- 
ments, when you consider many of our posts, camps, and stations are 
not close to very large cities, it is imperative, in my judgment, that 
the minimum recreational and other facilities of that type be provided 
or else you are never going to be able to maintain the service except 
solely on a selective-service basis. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. I think, like other things in life, it is a question 
of where you draw the line. I would suppose that many of our officers 
and a large percentage of our enlisted men are living far better today 
at some of these bases than they had been accustomed to live in ordi- 
nary life. I want them to have everything that is necessary, but I 
think a lot of money can be very easily wasted if standards are not 
closely observed. 

Secretary Pace. I agree with you, and we are positively interested 
in trying to draw that fine line intelligently. As I have stated, I think 
one of the big areas of money saving lies in your capacity to encourage 
men to reenlist. 

The number of people who have reenlisted has not been as large as 
I would like to see it. If the appeal of the service were greater than 
civilian life, I think that our percentage would be larger. I think 
that we have very carefully drawn the line in our attempts to main- 
tain and support the morale of the Army and to get as many reenlist- 
ments as possible. There is, of course, room for improvement. I do 
not want to give the impression that there is not; but I think generally 
our efforts have been along the lines that you have indicated. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. I hope they have. I would say from personal 
observation that the line has been considerably overdone at certain 
bases that I have seen here at home and with respect to certain living 
quarters of officers on the other side of the water. 


BREAKDOWN OF Civii1AN PEersonNEL 


What can you tell us about civilian personnel of the Army now and 
that requested in the fiscal year 1953? 

General Decker. As of the 31st of December, our total civilian per- 
sonnel was 530,883. Of that number, approximately 212,500 were 
graded civilians subject to the congressional ceiling of 500,000, which 
was established by Public Law 179. 

Mr. Taper. How many were graded civilians? 

General Decker. Approximately 212,500. 

Mr. Taper. What does that mean ? 

General Decker. That means graded employees subject to the 
limitation imposed by section 632 of Public Law 179, Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean white collar? 

General Decker. They would be generally interpreted to be white- 
collar workers in the Army. 
wnt WIaGGLESWORTH. What are you asking for in this fiscal year 

General Decker. The total positions for the fiscal year 1953 is 
594,247. That is 563,282 man-years. That includes 11,590 man-years 


pe non-Federal employment by the National Guard in the various 
tates. 
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It also includes the project-order personnel who are paid from 
project-order funds at the various Government-owned facilities. 


Mr. Wie 


for the fiscal year 1953? 
When you revise your remarks I wish that you would insert in the 
record at this point a breakdown for each of those figures for each year 
which will show the number of white-collar workers, the number of 
blue-collar workers, the number of persons engaged in publicity work, 
the number of persons engaged in personnel work, and the number of 
persons to be employed at the Pentagon. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


iLESWorTH. About 1 civilian for every 214 military persons 





E. 


2 
3. 
4. 


j 


Fiscal year 1951 


Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 

















ve Man- | 3 Man- | itione| ™an- 
Positions years | Positions years Positions | years 
Graded and ungraded employment: | j 
Total military functions - j 465,170 | 405,459 | 598,234 | 546,237 | 504,247 563, 282 
Less non-Federal employment _- cannnel, 32,543 11,666 | 11,050; 10,718 11, 943 | 11, 590 
Army ceiling............---.--.--- 452,627 | 393,703 | 587,184 | 535,519 | 582,304 | 551, 692 
Graded __- bs ES ew cae 199,999 174,017 | 245,441 | 223,847 | 256,064 242, 579 
EE ee 252,628 219,776 | 341,743 | 311,672 | 326, 240 309, 113 
. Personnel engaged in public-informa- | 
oe | AE EE SPR MS hea: hee. g ROR 221 
Personne] engaged in civilian personnel } | 
activities _- 5, 386 4, 685 7,119 | 6, 490 6, 954 6, 583 
Civilian personnel in the Pent: agon. J 10, 708 9, 209 10,635 | 10,295 10,411 9, 974 


foundry capacity. 





1 The number of full-time permanent positions included in the o badges for this activity is not significant 
since the major portion of the work performed in this field of activity is accomplished on a part-time basis. 
Since positions and therefore man-years relative to public information activities cannot be identified by an 
analysis of the budget, it is the Army’s practice to obtain periodic reports from the field which indicate the 
portion of time employees are engaged in this activity. 


COMPARISON OF DELIVERIES TO ScHEDULES 


Mr. WiccéLeswortu. What is the general picture on the procure- 
ment program percentagewise / 
Secretary Pace. Do you mean in terms of expenditures? 

Mr. Wicetesworru. What are the percentages of deliveries as com- 
pared to the targets set a year ago? 
General Reever. As of this time we are roughly making about 75 
percent, or a little better, of what we had planned last July. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. That is for over-all procurement, in terms of 
actual deliveries received ? 


General Reeper. Yes. 


TANK DELIVERIES 


Mr. Wicciesworru. Specifically, what is the story with respect to 
the tank program ? 
General Reever. The tank program falls into two parts, the medium 
and the light tank. Except for the difficulty with which we were faced 
by the ¢ ontrol which has been pretty well solved, the latter is excellent. 
Mr. Wiccieswortu. Do you mean that we have had 100 percent 
deliveries ? 
General Reever. Yes; right on schedule. 

The medium tank is not doing as well primarily because of heavy 


The acceptance of the medium tank is held up for 
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the following reason—we were making a satisfactory fire-control sys- 
tem and a control of the turret on the M46 tank. We elected to put 
a larger turret on the M-47 and bring in what we thought was a better 
one, and we ran into trouble in the oil-gear control. That is being 
ironed out. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. When you say that acceptance is being held 
up does that mean that we have no deliveries to date? 

Secretary Pace. We have had deliveries, but only a small per- 
centage of acceptances, largely in the M-47 field. 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. You mean the tanks delivered have not been 
satisfactory ¢ 

Secretary Pacer. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. Have we had any tanks delivered in the me- 
dium class that are satisfactory ? 

_ General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. How many and what percentage ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Reeper. That schedule was corrected and set back for 
various reasons. That is the original schedule as we first envisoned 
it when we set out to do industrial mobilization. 

Secretary Pace. May I just say at this point, Mr. Wigglesworth, as 
both General Collins and I have frequently stated before, we had to 
decide when we started out on this program whether we wanted (1) 
to produce World War II tanks or (2) take advantage of the 5-year 
span of research and development and proceed immediately into 
production or (3) take advantage of our research and development 
progress but wait approximately a year and a half to get field-tested 
de before we moved into production. The Army’s policy in peace- 
time had always been to field test before they produced, because other- 
wise there is no way that you can produce tanks without getting bugs 
in them. We chose the second alternative. 

What has happened, I think, is largely what was predicted would 
happen. Without field testing we developed tanks which had several 
bugs in them. They have been sent to the field forces. The field 
forces have not in any sense of the word been asked to lower their high 
standards of performance. We are trying to meet these strict require- 
ments of the field forces through a tank that has the advantage of 5 
years of research and development since World War IT, while at the 
same time getting the production line going. 

I thought then the decision taken was wise and [I still think so. 
Will you speak to that point, General Collins? 

General Cotirns. I am sure that we are well ahead of the game in 
the production of much better tanks, and we will have them in the 
hands of the troops much sooner than if we had decided to play it 
far more conservatively and held up production on all the letting of 
contracts for the production of these new tanks. Therefore, when we 
compare deliveries with schedules, the schedule is an aspiration. No- 
body can say what the outcome is going to be until we have the field 
tests. There are indications that these bugs are being eliminated and 
the M47 tank will be in a much better state of actual production and 
actual acceptance within the next several months. 
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Mr. Wiccieswortu. Have the turret troubles been solved ? 

Secretary Pace. We feel that they have. They have not as yet 
been fully field tested, but all preliminary testing shows that they 
will be correct this time. 

General Couns. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATO FORCES 


Mr. Wiecteswortn. I want to go back to the matter we were dis- 
cussing yesterday, and that is the over-all picture in the light of which 
our military win; is determined. Can you tell us off the record 
what we have in the way of NATO forces in being now, and what 
we anticipate in the fiscal year 1953, perhaps by countries? 

General Coriins. We can furnish that information. I do not 
have it at my fingertips. 

Che information requested will be supplied the committee. ) 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccteswortuH. Please give us similar figures as to force in 
Korea and your present estimate of Russia’s military strength. 

General Cottrns. We shall be glad to discuss off the record. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


QUESTION OF ALLOWING DEPENDENTS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN EUROPE 


Mr. Srxes. General Collins, the article that has been discussed 
by you and Mr. Fernandez also asks the question whether in the event 
of war in Europe American forces will be used for their primary 
mission of trying to defend the territory of Europe, or of a they 
will be used to protect and get out American dependents who are 
overseas. I think that question should be answered on the record. 

General Cottrns. I have looked over the article. I have not read 
every word of it. I have read enough of it to know what it is. 

Mr. Taper. Have you read the last paragraph ? 

General Cotzrns. Yes, I have read it. 

Mr. Taper. What do you have tosay about that? 

General Cott1ns. The same thing I havé just said, sir. We have 
studied this problem, the question of dependents in Europe, their 
protection, and everything of that sort for the past 3 years. We have 
given it the most careful consideration. We have discussed it with 
General Handy. The Secretary and I personally have done so. I 
went into it again on my last trip overseas. 

The policy that we are following is that recommended by the field 
commander, and one which I personally fully subscribe to. I would 
like to answer off the record a little further. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AWARDING oF Contracts In Distrressep Lasor AREAS 


Mr. Taser. I do not know, Mr. Pace, to what extent you have 
seen and studied the promulgation that is in the Federal Register 
this morning with reference to the letting of contracts. 

Secretary Pace. Are you referring to the decision of the Defense 
Production Board as transmitted through the Munitions Board? 
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Mr. Taser. I am referring to their edict; yes. I do not know 
what else to call it. It appears on page 1195, Defense Manpower 
Policy No.4. Are you familiar with it? 

Secretary Pace. I am familiar with it generally; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Are you familiar with the provisions of section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes ? 

Secretary Pace. I have a different numbering here. If you could 
read it to me I could tell you. I have heard that the order has been 
issued. 

Mr. Taser. Do you want the number of the order? 

Secretary Pace. No. I was just interested in what part of the 
order you were interested in. I have the order. 

Mr. Taber. Paragraph 4 (C). I will read it: 

The public interest dictates the need for negotiation of Government contracts, 
at reasonable prices, in such area although lower prices might otherwise be 
obtainable elsewhere, in order to achieve the purposes of this policy as set forth 
in II above. 

Are you familiar with section 3709 of the Revised Statutes that 
appears in title 41 of the code, section 5? I assume that you are fa- 
miliar with that. 

Secretary Pace. Frankly, I am not. 

Mr. Taser. The article which requires all Government contracts 
to be let to the lowest bidder. I have been wondering what is the 
policy of the Department of the Army. Frankly, I have been wonder- 
ing if they know under what statute either the President or Mr. Wil- 
son were given authority to avoid the provisions of section 3709. 
Frankly, I have been unable to find that and I think that I have made 
a reasonably careful search so that I am pretty sure of what I am 
talking about. I would not think it was good judgment, from the 
standpoint of national defense, to have any such order issued that is 
a nullity. 

Becnctaxy Pacs. That is something that comes a little beyond my 
purview. I think to get the answer on this you ought to have Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Lovett. ‘The Army’s responsibilities in this situation, 
are to carry out in the course of its negotiations the orders issued by 
the President or the laws established by the Congress. 

Mr. Taper. You see section 3709 requires— 

Unless otherwise provided in the appropriation concerned or other law, pur- 


chases and contracts for supplies or services for the Government may be made or 
entered into only after advertising a sufficient time previously for pro- 


posals * * %, 

Then it requires that the contract shall be left to the lowest bidder. 
There is no provision in the Production Act that sidesteps section 3709. 
It would pretty nearly have to be after what I read you, in order to be 
effective. I thought I ought to call your attention to that situation. 
I do not know whether you care to comment or not. 

Secretary Pacer. It is beyond my province. I am not in a position 
to comment. 

Mr. Tazer. I suppose it is my province, but it is a situation that is 
going to result in very considerable controversy. 

It would seem to me if the authorities wanted any such provision of 
Jaw made available to them they should ask the Congress for it and 


not attempt to do it without the authority of Congress. That would 
be my offhand opinion. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Why not have General Moore refer that to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Taper. I think that I would like to have General Moore refer 
it to the Secretary of Defense. I would like to have the Comptroller’s 
attention called to it, also. 

Mr. Sixes. General Moore, will you see that those requests are 
carried out expeditiously ¢ 

General Moore. I will secure a reply from the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense for insertion in the record. 

(The information requested may be found in the Appendix at the 
end of this printed hearing.) 


TYPE AND VALUE OF EXPERT CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Taser. I am wondering just in what kind of way some of these 
departments operate on some of these special occasions. For instance, 
I was advised a short time ago that a certain department had four 
experts on the roll who worked 4 days looking at four typewriter 
chairs to decide which was best for the department to buy. This was 
one of the Armed Services. Now, that is a question that even an ordi- 
nary person can tell should be decided in the course of a couple of hours 
at the very most. I am wondering if these experts that we get in for 
advice are pulling that kind of stuff, or whether they are afraid they 
will kill the job, or whether they are actually doing a job and then 
getting out as soon as they can. 

Secretary Pace. I can answer that, I think, in a number of ways. 
In the first place, I do not know whether that relates to my own 
Department or not. 

Mr. Taser. It does not happen to, but it does relate to one of the 
Armed Services. 

Secretary Pace. I will talk about the general principle which is 
what you are interested in. Generally, Mr. Taber, my observation has 
been that most of the men we have as experts have been men whom 
we have had to ask to come in. They are generally men who were 
earning a substantial amount of money on the outside. They have 
not been anxious to come in and work for the Government either as a 
consultant or on a permanent basis. My problem has been to talk 
such people into coming in, not trying to get them out once we get them 
in. 

I am satisfied, human nature being what it is, that there are some 
circumstances where certain people come in and, so to speak, feather 
their own nest, and stay on longer than they should. In the Army 
our effort is to make sure that they stay there as long as we need them 
and no longer. I am sure that does not work all the time. But gen- 
erally speaking most of the people we have are responsible people; in 
fact, I would say all of the people we have had come in are responsible 
people from industry, who were earning substantial sums of money 
and who come in generally as an accommodation to the services to help 
us in our problem. Iam sure that that is true in most areas of business 
on which we have been getting advice. 


CONSOLIDATED USE OF ARMORIES 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Scrivner raised the question about the use of 
armories. I want to make a little statement with reference to that 
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which I should like to have tied into Mr. Scrivner’s question when 
you come to answer it. 

My information is that throughout the country there is a very con- 
siderable number of armories operated by the Air Force and the Navy 
and the Army. In most of them the National Guard will drill there 
for one night a week, and maybe have a few occasional meetings aside 
from that, but not a great many; the same is true of the Air Force 
Reserves and the Navy Reserves. There is plenty of capacity in most 
of those armories to take care of all of those activities; perhaps in a 
city the size of New York, that might not be the case; or perhaps 
Chicago or some of the other very large cities. But generally, through- 
out the country, they can be taken care of. 

Now, there is no reason in the world why they should not all be under 
the same roof. I understand it has been customary for them to be given 
rented quarters or other additional quarters in some communities 
instead of having them all under one roof, where there is plenty of 
room for them to operate. That is what I was getting at in suggesting 
that this be added to the answer that you are going to supply to Mr. 
Scrivner’s question. 

I would like to have you analyze that and give us a good report on it. 

Secretary Pace. I would like to do that, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Because, if you can knock off a few hundred dollars a 
month for rent, or some item like that, that is just that much velvet 
to the appropriation and we can then have the things that we need in- 
stead of having something that we do not need. 

Secretary Pace. I would like to provide the facts. In my own area, 
from a civilian point of view, I brought in the dean of the Kentucky 
Law School, a former New York lawyer, to head up this program. I 
have asked him to examine it from the point of view of trying to 
avoid the duplication which you have mentioned. I will get the facts 
together, and I will out whether it has been done or not. If it has not, 
I intend to see that it is done. It is my judgment that we can move 
in on that field. I will provide the information for the record. 

General Coutrns. I can assure you that we have done a good deal on 
that score beginning 2 years ago. It is a rather complicated matter in 
spots. We have achieved a certain amount of dual use of facilities. 
It is not as complete as it probably should be and as we ultimately will 
be able to get it. But we have made a good deal of progress. 

Mr. Taser. My attention was called to something of that kind within 
the past couple of days and that is why I raised the question. 

(Editor’s note: Additional discussion of this matter may be found 
on p. 150.) 

Secretary Pace. We would like very much to look into it. 


TYPE AND VALUE OF EXPERT CONSULTANTS 


Without taking your time now, Mr. Taber, at some time or other I 
would like either to let you know individually the kind of people we 
have on these advisory groups, whether in a permanent or a temporary 
capacity. Mr. Wigglesworth’s concern and yours is, Do we use the 
best brains of this country to carry out this enormously expensive and 
terribly important program? I am satisfied we do. My interest is 
the same as yours, to see that we do use those brains. I do not want 
to take up your time now, but I have a list of the people who are with 
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us on a permanent and temporary basis which includes some of the out- 
standing civilians in this country in their various fields. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make a comment at this point, Mr. Secretary ? 
Most of those you were talking about, whom you have in an advisory 
capacity for the Army, as I listened to their names, are men who are 
now actively engaged in business, in some enterprise or other? 

Secretary Pace. That is right. 


USE OF RETIRED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. May I suggest that the Army and probably the De- 
fense Department as a whole are overlooking a very large field of very 
capable men, namely those who are now retired from business. Most 
of them have a fairly good pension. Ifthe proper a 1 were made, 
they would be delighted to make their services availa og 

I have had two or three of them write to me saying, “I am now re- 
tired; surely there is some place where 30 or 40 years of my kind of 
experience could be of value to the Government. What can I do, how 
can I make my services available?” That is a very fertile field. 

Secretary Pace. I could not agree with you more. I would like to 
give some examples of men drawn from that field. We have on our 
list Harry Erlicher, formerly vice president in charge of purchasing 
for General Electric, retired. 

We have Harry Houston, vice president of United Engine Foundry 
Co., retired. 

We have Brig. Gen. Theodore M. Osborn, USA, retired, manager 
of the chemical department of the Koppers Co. 

I think we have dug into that field as far as possible. I personally 
have felt that the answer to this problem lay as much in the people 
concerned as it did in organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. My thought is that you have gone to those with whom 
you were acquainted. There are undoubtedly thousands concerning 
whom you and others in the Defense Department know nothing what- 
soever. You have had no occasion to come in contact with them. So 
I still say, if a proper approach were made I think you would find 
there a very fertile field. 

Secretary Pace. We will certainly undertake that. 


Army Stock Funp 


Mr. Taner. I have another question I want to ask you, Mr. Secretary. 
What can you tell me about the stock fund? 

Secretary Pace. Will you speak to that, General Reeder? 

General Reever. The stock fund had been set up under title IV of 
the amendment to the National Defense Act, using the stocks on hand 
as of last June, together with a certain part of the unexpended bal- 
ances which were available under that law. 

We are now operating that stock fund and also in accordance with 
the 1952 appropriation, which provided that no goods or funds paid 
out of that appropriation would be blanketed or converted into the 
stock fund. 

However, the stock fund which covers at the present time only cloth- 
ing and equipage items of the Quartermaster Corps is operating with 
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retty good success, and its record for a general business approach 
lon pleased everyone who has gone over the reports. You will, of 
course, get a report in this committee. 

Mr. Taper. Will there be somebody up here who will be able to 
tell us about it rather thoroughly ? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; General Marshall, of the Quartermaster 
General’s Office, who is intimately familiar with it, will be here. He 
will give you the whole story. In fact, we expect to devote a part 
of the hearings to the stock fund. I think we are fortunate in having 
gone into the stock fund game at the time we did, because we have 
been able to profit by the example of others, which experiences include 
both successes and failures. 

Mr. Taper. Frankly, I have run into some matters concerning the 
Navy stock fund that have bothered me sometimes. They have elab- 
orated on it until it is an enormous set-up. Every few years we have 
had to write off a tremendous lot of stuff out of that stock fund be- 
cause they were overloaded with antiquated stuff. I have watched 
that all the time I have been here, and I have known about it. 

General Reever. I think that raises a question of practice about 
which we have had discussions and which I personally stood out for, 
a pricing up to cover obsolescence. There will be obsolescence. No 
merchant operates without getting some dead stock. 

Mr. Taser. But when you have enormous sums, they cannot all be 
covered just by that. 

General Reever. That is bad management; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And that is what has bothered me about it; they would 
get too much of that. I have not been able to watch it as closely in 
the last 4 or 5 years, but some people have told me that the Navy stock 
fund was in better shape than it used to be, and better managed. 

I have been suspicious of the Army getting into it, because of what 
I knew had been happening in the Navy. i was in hopes that if it 
— done, it could be done in such a way that we would not lose our 
shirt. 

General Reever. I hope it will, too, because in a sense we were led 
to the pool and somewhat pushed in. We did not plunge into this. 
We looked into all the corners and at all of the things that could go 
wrong. We looked at both the advantages and the disadvantages of 
a stock fund, and I think we saw all of the disadvantages. 

Mr. Taser. You saw those anyway, whether yousaw the advantages 
or not. 

General Reever. We were more reluctant, perhaps, to accept them. 

General Decker. I would like to make one point in connection with 
the matter of obsolescence that you mentioned, sir. I believe that it 
will show up much better in the medium of the stock fund than it ever 
did in the former depot warehouse system of the Army. 

Mr. Taser. I was told, and I do not know how true it is, that the 
Army did not have any kind of an inventory of supplies that was 
scattered all over, and for that reason we were not using a lot of it 
that we could use instead of buying additional stuff. That was one 
of the arguments that was put up to me to allow this to go on. 

General Decker. I think what you have said is exactly correct. I 
believe that in the operation of the stock fund, where items are picked 
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up on inventory and then their value computed in dollars, excess 
stocks will show up much more readily than they ever did before. 

Mr. Taser. That is, it will show up more quickly. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And slipshod management would be caught more 
quickly ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Than the other way? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That might be so; I do not know. 

General Reeper. We have cases of obsolescence and we have a very 
honest one right now. For the severe weather in Korea our foot- 
gear was the shoe pac. It is a very big, clumsy thing and the man 
has to wear three pairs of ski socks inside it. And if he does not 
change his socks, his feet are apt to freeze. 

We now have this rubber-insulated boot which the soldiers say 
is “IT.” That is what they want. But in order to meet the demands 
in Korea and before this new boot was perfected, we got a tremendous 
number of shoe pacs, which we have on hand. 

No soldier in cold weather will take a shoe pac if he can possibly 
avoid it, if he thinks he can get one of this newer type. So, since 
nobody would wear one of these shoe pacs any time other than in 
war, or away from his kinfolk, we have got to do something about 
them. 

What we are trying to do is to use an insert which has all the qual- 
ities of the new combat boot but which will fit into the shoe pac and 
permit its use. 

There again in this business we are going to find ourselves with a 
lot of ski socks, because with the old shoe pac the soldier had to 
have three pairs of ski socks and also had to have a change of socks, 
otherwise the moisture would cause a frozen foot and maybe loss 
of it. Now with the insert or with the new boot you require but one 
pair of socks. In fact, you can use them without socks and be safer 
and more comfortable than you could with the old shoe pac and 
three pairs of socks. 

So presently unless we can develop the art of skiing sufficiently, 
we are going to have an awful lot of those socks on our hands. 

Mr. Taser. That is one item, and I suppose there are lots of others. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. Those are problems of management. 
They are not always stupidity. We have our share of stupidity, too. 

Mr. Taper. That is all. 


Stratus or Troors Aproap 


Mr. Scrivner. I have just a few questions that were raised in my 
mind by questions that the other members have asked. General 
Collins, just to clear my own thinking, will you tell me nlease what is 
it that we have? In Korea we know that we have a fighting Army. 
Now, what do we have in Japan? They are not combat troops, are 
they ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; we have two combat divisions in Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. When I say combat, I mean active combat; they are 
field troops, yes. 

General Cotuins. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the rest of them? 
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General Cotiins. In Japan we have just these two combat divisions 
plus antiaircraft troops and some service troops who operate ports and 
things of that character. But these two combat divisions are divisions 
that have just recently been rotated from Korea. They are first-class 
troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make myself clear. Of course, prior 
to Korea and before the first stages of the Japanese treaty, we had 
what was commonly known as occupation troops, or what we would 
probably call normally garrison troops. ‘That is fading out, is it not? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Scrivner. What do we have in Europe? What do you call 
those troops in Trieste and Austria? Are those occupation troops / 

General Cotiins. As to Trieste, it is pretty hard to define them 
specifically as occupation troops, although that is really what they are. 
We are there under an international agreement which required the 
Yugoslavs and the western forces to put troops into certain zones in 
the city of Trieste pending the time of the ultimate disposition of 
Trieste. We have a regiment there. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is pretty much the same in Austria ? 

General Cottins. Almost the same in Austria. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were not there actually as occupying troops; 
that is, as the victor over the vanquished ? 

General Coturns. Actually we do not appear in that role but 
technically we are since there is no peace treaty as yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. As yet we*have no treaty with Germany, but we 
are proceeding to deal with Germany in an entirely different attitude 
now. What is the nature of the troops that we have in Germany? 
You have got one group in Berlin? 

General Conus. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How would you describe them ? 

General Cotuins. The troops in Germany are still occupation troops. 
However, their character will change if and when there is an agree- 
ment reached with the Germans on the settlement. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those troops in other parts of Europe? 
You cannot call them garrison troops? Can you call them occupation 
troops ? 

General Couiins. The only other troops we have is a regiment in 
Berlin, which is in Germany. But we have no troops anywhere else 
in Europe other than in Trieste, Austria, and Germany. 

Secretary Pace. You have a number of supply units? 

General Cottins. Yes; but no other troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps my thinking is not as clear as it should 
be. And it is not altogether my fault. Sometimes it is the fault of 
the statements made in other places. I am trying to work out in my 
own mind whether these.troops in Europe are garrison troops or 
occupation troops or whether they are real fighting field forces? 

General Cotirns. They would be real fighting field forces. That is 
what they are today. 


FEASIBILITY ORALLOWING DEPENDENTS AND OTHER AMERICAN CIVILIANS 
TO REMAIN ABROAD 


Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, if they are to be ready for combat 
at any moment, it is hard for me to understand, as we have discussed 
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it before, this program of having so many dependents in Europe. 
You said that you had plans to 6 care of them in the event of an 
emergency. But they are not the only American civilians there. We 
have I do not know how many thousand other Government civilians 
there, from the State Department, the ip ape Department— 
almost every branch of the Government has representatives over 
there under some program, point 4 of the old Marshall plan, or what 
not. What will happen to them? 

General Coxuins. Definite plans have been made, Mr. Scrivner, 
for al] Government personnel as distinct from the tourists, in Europe. 

Mr. Scrivner. You stated that your Regular Army personnel were 
assigned to Europe for 3 years. - 

General Cotiins. Not only the regular personnel, but the active- 
duty personnel ; that is, officers of the Reserve Corps on extended ac- 
tive duty. They go out for 3 years also. We make no distinction be- 
tween the Regulars and the Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation as it relates to your National 
Guard? They are not going to stay 3 years, are they ? 

General Coniins. At the end of 2 years, those who want to go on 
inactive-duty status go back on inactive-duty status. We have already 
had indications that at least 30 percent of them will stay on and we 
hope as many more as possible will stay on. 

r. Scrivner. What mapper to those who indicate that they are not 
going to say on? What about their families? Are you going to take 
them over or leave them here? . 

General Cotiins. It depends upon the length of time that they have 
to serve. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raised the question. You said that 
Regular Army personnel are assigned for 3 years. That is why I 
raised the question of the National Guard. 

General Cotuins. I did not say Regular Army assignment; I said 
personnel on active duty, including those who have signified their 
intention to remain for an extended period of time. There is no dis- 
tinction whatever between the regular and the man who is on active- 
duty status on a long-term basis. With respect to the National Guard 
units that have gone over there, most of them have barely a year to do, 
so that—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is why I raised the question. 

General Cottins. They would not go over under General Handy’s 

licy that nobody goes over the first year out of the 3 years. And 
if they have only a year of service remaining, then they do not go over 
at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be true of any Reserve officer that was 
not going to stay a full 3 years? 

General Couiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have talked several times about the cost of de- 
pendents overseas and my own personal view of this whole matter is 
that while there is some morale value in have them over there, that has 
been pretty badly overworked, just as a lot of the other privileges that 
we afford to some people. 

I should like to ask the Secretary a question. You made some com- 
ment about how difficult it was to get publicity on the good things that 
ure done; that you get a lot of publicity about waste, but you do not 
get publicity on savings. 
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Secretary Pace. On affirmative action; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. I call your attention again to the news story that I 
mentioned yesterday of this lieutenant colonel out at Fort Riley who 
had developed a program of saving money through the use of stuff 
out of the scrap heap. It is my recollection that was almost a two- 
column story in a large daily and it went even further than the one 
local paper in which it was printed. That demonstrates that if some- 
body uses just a little judgment, they can get stories out on economy, 
and get good ones, because that is what the public would love to hear 
about fora change. I know that I got a tremendous kick out of read- 
ing that story, because once for a change we were hearing about econ- 
omy in the military instead of waste. 


PUBLICITY ON ECONOMY AS WELL AS WASTE IN THE MILITARY 


Secretary Pacr. I do not despair of getting publicity on that, and 
that is our objective. Still it is true, unfortunately, that news about 
carelessness is more front-page news than news about what you have 
done to correct it. That is just a part of the system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, that is just human nature. You never hear 
about the average Army man or Member of Congress who works day 
in and day out and makes a good record. You don’t hear about your 
legionnaire or your VF W man or church member who goes out and 
does a good job. You do not hear much about that. But just let one 
~ them stub his toe and get off the narrow path and there is news in 
that. 

You were talking about an order or a bulletin that was put out ask- 
ing that letters to the Secretary of the Army on matters of waste that 
came to the attention of men in the military, be sent. Do those letters 
come to you directly, or do they go through channels? 

Secretary Pace. No; some come to me direct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then do you go through channels to reply ? 

Secretary Pace. No; I write directly. And there is some danger 
in that process. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

Secretary Pace. But in my judgment the advantages outweigh the 
dangers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, there is one thing about it, if they had 
to go to you through channels, in the first place, it would take forever 
to get to you and in the second place everybody would know who 
originated it and in spite of your direction that there be no recrimina- 
tions, it would happen anyway. So I am glad to hear that this 
goes direct. 


QUESTION OF TOO MUCH PERSONAL EQUIPMENT FOR GI’s 


There is another item I want to discuss with you, as long as we are 
talking about waste and economy. This may take some pretty good 
doing, and again I go back to things that I hear when I am traveling 
around and nobody knows whoTam. I was very interested in hearing 
a soldier and a sailor discussing matters. Both of them had been 
overseas. They were talking about their experiences. The sailor 
said to the soldier: “How heavy is that pack that you carry when 
you are going up front?” Now, this soldier, who was a noncom, may 
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have exaggerated a little, perhaps not too much, but he said: “That 
thing weighs maybe 80 or 90 pounds.” And then the sailor said to 
him, “Do you walk with that all the way up there when you go up to 
fight?” and the reply was, “No; we throw the durn thing away and 
we just carry up our ammunition, grenades, gun, maybe mess gear, 
but. the rest of it goes over into the ditch.” 

Having seen a little bit of that myself, I was inclined to think 
that it was not too much exaggerated. 

Secretary Pace. That again is a continuing problem in the United 
States of America. We have a philosophy that we want to have the 
best-equipped man anywhere in the world. There are a great many 
things in a soldier’s pack—General Collins can speak on this better 
than I can—that he is going to want under certain circumstances. 
There comes a time when his life becomes involved and he is going 
to throw everything away but the bare necessities. But if you pro- 
vided him only with the bare necessities, the repercussion would be 
such that you would never be able to handle them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me have General Collins’ comment on that. I 
have made my own in times past and I would like to have yours. 

General Cottixs. Let me say that I agree with you, that we ought 
to lighten the load of the soldier just as much as we possibly can 
and we ought not to require him to carry anything that he will not 
normally need in the particular circumstances where he is fighting. 
For that reason we make provision that he leave behind and actually 
not carry up all the equipment that is issued to him—not by any 
manner of means. It is left behind in a roll as he goes to the front. 


SALVAGE OF EQUIPMENT DISCARDED 


Even that does not. prevent some of them on a very hot day under 
adverse conditions to throw some of it away, perhaps. And if it is 
thrown away, which is contrary to what he is supposed to do, we have 
salvage operations that follow behind these units. And in Korea, 
salvage personnel go right in action and gather matériel along the 
roads and in areas that can be occupied. 

It is one of the things that I have checked on specifically to see 
that when any unit moves from one area to another area, the unit 
commander is responsible for seeing that his area is policed and that 
the equipment and supplies are taken out. That is being done in 
Korea today. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought that was the policy and I asked the ques- 
tion for the reason I wanted to learn whether or not that was still 
the policy, and whether it was being done. 


SUPPLYING OF INFORMATION TO THE COMMITTEE 


Now, finally, the Secretary was talking about, when some ques- 
tions were raised, you checked on the matter and got a report and 
that report filtered back up to you. And I think you said in some 
of these instances when you got the information you would send it 
into the committee. 

Secretary Pace. [have a slightly different system. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to suggest, if that were done, by the 
time the answer got back to us, it would be too late, probably. I was 
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just wondering whether it would not be possible in some of these 
instances to have the technical service directly involved give us the 
information at the same time they give it to you. 

Secretary Pace. I think we have a little better system than that 
in terms of our committee relationship. Mr. Shackelford, as the 
Department Counselor for the Army, has the responsibility of getting 
the facts. He does that in conjunction with General Taylor, so that 
the staff knows what is being done. But he does not have to go through 
channels. In many instances he is able to provide you with informa- 
tion within 24 hours or 48 hours after you have asked for it. In terms 
of the individual request, General Reber handles those and provides 
the individual information. 

But one of my really prime requirements is that the Congress 
should be provided rapidly and accurately with the facts and that 
is Mr. Shackelford’s function. He has a small office to assist him. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would put accuracy first and rapidity second, 
because the accuracy of a report is more important to us than the 
speed with which we get it. 

Secretary Pace. I think I would agree with you on that. Of course, 
if you can do both, that is devoutly to be desired, I am sure. 


ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES TO MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, or General Collins, would you please 
tell me what is your policy in the Department of the Army as to 
the use of military vehicles by military personnel? And the second 
part of that question is, Who are provided with military transpor- 
tation and upon what occasions? When I say transportation, I am 
now talking about automobiles. 

Mr. Stkes. On or off duty ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sikes makes a suggestion, “On or off duty.” 
I was going to save that until a little later, but let us make it both 
on and off duty. The Secretary of the Army has a car at his disposal; 
is that right ¢ 

Secretary Pacer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the perquisites of the job. The Chief 
of Staff of the Army has a car at his disposal. That is due his 
position. Below those positions, who have cars? 

Secretary Pace. My Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries. 

General Cotiins. On the military side, the Chief of Staff and the 
Vice Chief of Staff, and that is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that there is a statute which spells 
out pretty well who may have cars assigned to them. Where is the 
authority for assigning these cars to those under you whom you 
mentioned, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Pace. That is set forth in Army Regulations 700-105, 
as follows: 

ec. Official passenger vehicles will not be assigned on a full-time basis to officers 
and employees of the Department of the Army on duty at the seat of the Govern- 
ment or in the field, within or without the continental limits of the United States, 
other than to the holders of the following offices, who have been been authorized by 
law to utilize such services or whose work has been determined to require their 
active participation in diplomatie matters pertaining to military liaison with 
representatives of foreign nations: 

(1) The Secretary of the Army. 
(2) The Under Secretary of the Army. 
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(3) The Assistant Secretaries of the Army. 

(4) The Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

(5) The Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

(6) Generals of the Army. 

(7) Such additional persons as may, from time to time, be designated by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

d. No officer or employee of the Department of the Army at the seat of the 
Government or in the field, within or without the continental limits of the United 
States, is authorized to use an official passenger vehicle for other than the actual 
performance of official duties. 

e. Authorized use shall not be construed to include transportation between 
their domiciles and their places of employment for other than the following: 

(1) Those persons holding the positions specifically enumerated in c above. 

(2) Medical officers actually engaged in out-patient medical service. 

(3) Those officers and employees engaged in field work the character of 
whose duties make such transportation necessary, and then only when 
approved by the Secretary of the Army. Approval shall be denied of- 
ficers and employees whose justification for using officials cars between 
their domiciles and places of employment relies wholly or substantially 
on reasons of customs, rank, prestige, or personal convenience. Tem- 
porary duty status of itself will not be regarded as automatically creat- 
ing conditions of field work which justify the use of passenger vehicles 
between domiciles and places of employment. 

(4) Those persons whose transportation to and from their places of employ- 
ment in vehicles having a seating capacity of 12 or more passengers, is 
authorized by the act 28 May 1948 (62 Stat. 276; 5 U. S. C. 189c). 
Applications for authorization of such transportation will be submitted 
in accordance with AR 55-90. 

f. Except in emergencies or in connection with maneuvers or other training 
activities and as otherwise authorized by Department of the Army directives 
for Army bus operators, Government vehicles will not be employed within the 
continental limits of the United States when commercial transportation facilities 
are available. Locai hauling within metropolitan areas and in the immediate 
vicinity of an installation is excepted. 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have a statement as to who the people 
are in the Department of Defense who have cars assigned and the 
authority under which that assignment is made. Under the statement 
that you have just made, then, I should never see any other than those 
you have named using a military department vehicle except on official 
luty, is that correct ? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

General Cotxrins. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And official duty would not include the carrying of 
personnel from home or hotel to their office? 

, Seomstany Pace. Unless they came for a specific assignment from 
there. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about their general day’s run. 

Secretary Pace. That is right. That is the order inthe Army. I 
would like to provide you also, if I may, with the restrictions that we 
place upon the use of vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that neither I nor any member of this committee 
should see—nor any investigator—any cars of the Department of the 
Army being driven from the home of any of these other officials to 
their office or from their office to their home or from their office to 
their club or on any other pleasure-bent errand. 

Secretary Pace. Unless they were pursuing some business, that is 
correct. I would also like to tell you the restrictions that we place 
upon the use of these vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will be glad to have that. 

General Coturns. I think, so that Mr. Scrivner may understand this, 
we have a pool of motor vehicles. These are not assigned to certain 
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individuals, and only under certain conditions may an officer other 
than the Chief of Staff or Vice Chief of Staff call for a car from the 

1. 
ee Pace. And those conditions are prescribed. 

Mr. Scrivner. The first part of my question was as to those who 
have carg assigned to them and the balance of it was as to military 
vehicles generally. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

General Cotuins. There are just two military people in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary and General Collins, you have been most 
helpful to us. Thank you very much. 

General Cotiins. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Pace. I will say that it is always a pleasure to appear 
before this committee, Mr. Sikes. 

( Additional information relating to assignment of automobiles may 
be found in the appendix at the end of the hearings. ) 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 6, 1952. 
SUMMARY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1953 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
COMPTROLLER 

LT. GEN. A. C. McAULIFFE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—4 

BRIG. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sires. The committee will please be in order. It is good to 
see you again, General Decker. 

General Decker. I am very glad to be here, Mr. Sikes. 

_Mr. Sixes. We should be pleased to have your statement at this 
time. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my statement is a 
little bit on the long side. I purposely made it rather comprehensive, 
since several members of the committee will not be with the Army 
during the detailed hearings. I want to give them as complete a 
picture as I can of the Army budget at this time. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed. 

General Decker. The Secretary and the Chief of Staff have dis- 
cussed in some detail the Army programs which these budget estimates 
are designed to support for fiscal year 1953. They have highlighted 
the more important activities the Army is undertaking, and the basic 
reasons why we have established the particular objectives toward 
which we are progressing. My discusion will be directed to the 
Army’s dollar requirements for the budget year, and to the relation- 
ship of these needs to fund requirements for the current and past 
years. 

For fiscal year 1953 we are requesting new obligational authority 
in the amount of $14,200 million. This request is a noteworthy re- 
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duction from the $20,888 million appropriated to the Army in fiscal 
year 1952 and from the $19,270 million which the Congress appro- 
priated to the Army in fiscal year 1951. As the Secretary has told 
you, the lower estimates for fiscal year 1953 were developed after a 
reconsideration of factors relating to the national economy and to 
national security. The 1953 request takes into consideration the as- 
sumed availability of additional funds for the current year; increased 
obligational authority for fiscal year 1952 is needed principally to 
finance the acceleration of certain operational and maintenance ac- 
tivities resulting from a continuation of the Korean conflict in fiscal 
year 1952, to meet the increase in pay rates of civilian personnel, to 
pay for the augmentation in military strength and to implement a 
partial pay-as-you-go policy in Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you are talking about there is the supple- 
mental that will come in later? 

General Decker. Yes, sir: that is correct. 


SUMMARY OF 1953 BUDGET 


J have here a chart on which are summarized the more important 
elements of our fiscal year 1953 request, with comparisons for the 
current and past years. The eight appropriations of the Army’s new 
budget structure are separately listed, while four appropriations car- 
ried over from the previous structure—promotion of rifle practice ; 
operation and maintenance, Alaska Communications System; con- 
struction, Alaska Communications System; and civilian relief in 
Korea—have been grouped in a miscellaneous category. Also listed 
is $400 million for the Army stock fund in fiscal year 1953. It will 
be noted that the totals shown on this chart require reconcilation with 
the amounts which I mentioned were appropriated for fiscal year 1951 
and 1952 and the amount requested for fiscal year 1953. You will 
recall that for certain appropriations for fiscal year 1951 balances 
unobligated at the end of the fiscal year were, under terms of the 
appropriation acts, available for obligation during fiscal year 1952. 
The unobligated balance which did not lapse at the end of fiscal year 
1951 was $1,908 million. The appropriation total of $19,270 million 
plus $90.1 million transferred from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense for fiscal year 1951 and plus prior-year balances available, has 
been reduced by the unobligated balance and by the lapsed amount of 
$51.9 million in order to arrive at the figure of $17,647.1 million shown 
as the total for the year. Similarly the fiscal year 1952 appropriation 
of $20,888 million has been augmented by the 1951 total which did not 
lapse and decreased by the fiscal year 1952 balance to be available for 
obligation in fiscal year 1953 in order to arrive at the $22,284.6 million 
total shown in the fiscal year 1952 column of the chart. The $14,576.4 
million total of the fiscal year 1953 column includes anticipated net 
carry-overs of $350 million in the military construction, Army, appro- 
priation, $24,246 thousand in the Army National Guard appropria- 
tion, and $2,144 thousand in the appropriation “Reserve personnel re- 
quirements.” The amount of new obligational authority requested for 
1953 is, therefore, $14,200 million. 

On the lower half of the chart are summarized the force require- 
ments on which the fiscal year 1953 estimates are based, with compara- 
tive data for the current and past years. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you have sheets that show those in figures? 

General Decker. A reconciliation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean just as you read them there. I can read 
them from a column of figures much easier than trying to under- 
stand them from reading your statement. 

General Drcxer. We shall furnish you such a copy, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 

General Decker. On the series of charts which follows are sum- 
marized important details of each of the appropriations listed on 
the summary chart. On this next chart, which is for the appropria- 
tion, “Military personnel, Army,” and on the charts which will be 
displayed subsequently, dollar requirements are shown by horizontal] 
bars. 

Mr. Taner. Does that chart show the 1951 actual or is it available ? 

General Decker. The $19.2 billion represents the appropriated 
amounts. This budgetary adjustment includes about $1.7 billion 
which was carried forward to 1952 less some unobligated 1950 funds 
that were carried into 1951. I think that is all shown on the sheet 
that was supplied Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Taper. Very well. 

General Decker. The appropriation figure is the bottom one on 
this particular chart. 

The top bar, colored in blue, is for fiscal year 1951. The middle 
bar, in green, represents the funds available for the current fiscal 
year, including authorized carry-overs from 1951. The bottom bar, 
colored in red, is the estimate for fiscal year 1953. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For the appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” the amount 
requested for 1953 is $4,485 million. Provision is made in this 
appropriation for the pay and allowances of military personnel; for 
subsistence; for the purchase of individual clothing for military 
personnel and the payment of monetary allowances in lieu of cloth- 
ing; for expenses incurred in the permanent change-of-station travel 
of military personnel; and for other military personnel costs, such 
as welfare and morale activities, troop information and: education, 
chaplains’ activities, education of Army dependent children overseas, 
and related activities. 

The relationship shown on this chart between the amounts esti- 
mated for support of fiscal year 1953 programs and appropriated 
amounts which are supporting the same programs for the current 
year is not completely realistic, since this entire appropriation is 
being obligated at an accelerated rate for reasons which have already 
been discussed. However, the average level of programs planned for 
1953 will be about the same as the expected level at the end of fiscal 
vear 1952. 

Now, if I may go off the record for a moment or two. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. For the budget program, Pay of the Army, $3,514 
million is requested for fiscal year 1953. This amount will provide 
for the pay and allowances of an average of 120,000 officers, 15,500 
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warrant officers, 7,300 nurses and women medical specialists, 1,406,800 
enlisted personnel, and 2,400 cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, for a total of 1,552,000 man-years. 

The total number of officers requested is about the same as for 
fiscal year 1952, in spite of the increase in unit structure from 18 to 
20 divisions. Moreover, within this total we have absorbed require- 
ments for officers in the higher grades to fill special assignments, 
such as those required for the Mutual Security Program. 

The enlisted grade structure for which provision has been made was 
designed to provide opportunity for promotion sufficient to induce 
trained personnel to reenlist, thereby reducing turn-over and the 
necessity to give basic training to replacements; an additional benefit 
of the reduced turn-over will be the continued availability of exper- 
ienced personnel. 

For the budget program, “Subsistence,” $685 million is recom- 
mended for fiscal year 1953 to provide the funds necessary for pro- 
curement of rations for military personnel and for rations paid in 
cash. The amount requested is based on the projected average 
strength. 

A total of $250 million is recommended for the budget program 
“Individual clothing.” This program provides for defraying the 
cost of consumption of clothing issued to military personnel and for 
paying monetary allowances in lieu of clothing. The estimate is based 
on the planned troop strength. 

For the budget program, “Travel of the Army,” a total of $202 
million is requested for 1953. This amount is to provide for the per- 
manent-change-of-station travel of individuals and organized units. 
with the major portion of the requirement programed for individual 
travel. As I stated earlier, the large personnel turn-over and the con- 
tinuing requirement for rotation of personnel are the principal causes 
for the proposed expenditures. 

The budget program, “Other military personnel costs,” consists of 
several miscellaneous projects all of which pertain to the soldier as 
as individual. The requirements vary, therefore, generally in pro- 
portion to changes in personnel strength. A total of $33,839,000 is 
requested for this program for 1953. This amount is for the support 
of the following activities: 
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Mr. Scrivner. What are your comparative figures for 1952 for the 
same items? 

General Decker. They will be in the details of each of these esti- 
mates, sir. The comparative figure for the entire program is indicated 
on the chart and is substantially the same as it is this year.. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot tell very much from the bars on a chart. 
Are those figures for 1952 available? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir; they are. The total for the program 
“Other military personnel costs” is $32,343,526 as compared with 
$33,839,000 in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you furnish us the figures for each of the items 
as = have listed them on page 5 of your statement ! 

yeneral Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you see that those figures are secured so that they 
will be ready for presentation by the time you finish your statement? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


General Decker. The appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, 
Army,” carries our largest dollar requirement for fiscal year 1953. 
The $4,820 million requested is for the activities shown in the left 
column of this chart. As in the case of the “Military personnel, 
Army,” appropriation, the comparability shown between the require- 
ments for the budget year and the programs which are being carried 
out in the current year is not exact; this situation pertains because of 
deficiencies which must be covered in the supplemental request to be 
submitted to you at a later date. As I stated, the major deficiency 
areas are those related to support of combat operations in Korea. 

The fiscal year 1953 fund requirement for the program, “Forces and 
facilities,” is $659,756,000. This amount is for the acquisition and 
maintenance of individual and organizational equipment; purchase of 
petroleum and petroleum products; special field exercises; disposition 
of remains; oa field training supplies and equipment. The amount 
requested is a decrease of more than 50 percent from funds made 
available in fiscal year 1952. This decrease results primarily from 
the fact that deliveries of organizational equipment have been spread 
out and a substantial portion of these deliveries are scheduled for 
fiscal year 1953. Consequently, the fund requirement for this activity 
has been reduced from the 1952 total of $1,253.7 million to the 
$532.5 million requested for 1953. Other requirements include $14.9 
million for maintenance and repairs of equipment, $1.5 million for 
field training supplies and equipment, $8.2 million for disposal of re- 
mains, $76.4 million for petroleum and petroleum products, and $25 
million for special field exercises. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you get your figure $1,253,000,000? That 
does not gee with anything I see up here. 

General Decker. That is for a part of this particular program. 

Mr. Wiaeteswortu. Which program ? 

General Decker. Forces and facilities. There are some budgetary 
adjustments that have been made in these figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why give us these if they have to be adjusted? 

General Decker. As I tried to point out, there are a great many 
areas in which we have had to use money for Korea that was not ap- 
propriated for Korea and in that way we have had a constant repro- 
graming of the funds. As of a certain date this figure would pertain, 
but as of another it would not. 

Mr. WicetrswortHu. How are we to judge anything on that basis? 

Genera! Decker. What I am giving you is an adjustment based on 
the balances that were available as of June 30, 1951. The program that 
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you have before you reflecting direct ray is a later figure. It 
is computed as of the date of the latest report. The difference 1 in 
figures is attributable to a difference in dates. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as I am concerned one or the other of these 
two figures is no good; either your statement or this _mimeographed 
sheet. I can find no place where the figure of $1,253.7 million is car- 
ried to compare it with figures in some other list. 

General Decker. That is comparable to the $1,386 million that ap- 
pears on your sheet. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may be comparable, but this is a matter of a dif- 
ference of $135 million. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; there are budgetary adjustments that 
have been made within this appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as I am concerned, it does not give me the 
accurate picture. 

General Decker. You will find that the total for the appropriation 
will agree, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. When / 

General Decker. It agrees now with the figure on the chart. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are using a different set of figures now, an 
adjusted set of figures. I am not an expert enough bookkeeper to be 
able to shift from one set of figures to another that quickly. However, 
proceed. 

(Editor’s note: The figure of $1,253.7 million is that part of the 
$1,386 million figure devoted to the purchase of organizational equip- 
ment. ) 

General Decker. This amount will provide for AAA command re- 
quirements, continuation of tank firing at Camp Irwin, Calif., several 
exercises of a specialized nature, and for a number of large-scale 
maneuvers. 

TRAINING 


For the budget program, “Training,” $80,846,000 is requested for 
fiscal year 1953. This program supports the "Ar my War College, the 
Command and General Staff College, combat-arms schools and other 
schools, replacement training centers, and the United States Military 
Academy. The Chief of Staff has already discussed the training 
problem for fiscal year 1953. Student enrollments in service schools 
for the budget year are estimated at 267,000, as compared to the total 
of 258,000 estimated for the current fiscal year. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


A total of $158,020,000 is requested for 1953 for the budget pro- 
gram, “Command and management.” This amount is to provide the 
necessary personal services, travel, and supplies and equipment to 
carry out operations at the seat of the Government, to provide for 
contingencies as approved by the Secretary of the Army, and to take 
care of the general administrative expenses at the headquarters of the 
major field commands. The small increase over fiscal year 1952 is the 
result of an increase in the level of planned activity. 
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SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The budget program, “Supply distribution system,” encompasses 
a wide range of vital activities, as is evidenced by the large proportion 
of the entire “Maintenance and operation” appropriation that is 
requested for its support; the amount requested for fiscal year 1953, 
$1,819 million, is more than 37 percent of the total appropri- 
ation. This amount is almost $225 million less than the funds made 
available in fiscal year 1952. The funds requested will provide for 
the operation of depots; the central procurement of spare parts and 
supplies; the operation of supply control points and of ports and other 
transportation facilities; the central procurement of common supplies 
and equipment; the cataloging and standardization ; and the operation 
of procurement offices and market centers. A continued large re- 
quirement for the operation of depots and for depot maintenance is 
anticipated as a result of the infereased activity due to the expanded 
Army and to the increase in receipt and storage functions resulting 
from substantial deliveries from procurement. The receipt, storage, 
and issue activity will approximate the 1952 level. The $249.5 million 
requested for depot maintenance is $7.3 million less than funds made 
available in 1952. The amount requested for central procurement of 
spare parts and supplies, $682.5 million, is only 76 percent of the total 
made available in fiscal year 1952. This saving has been achieved by 
programing available funds over a longer period. The funds re- 
quested for operation of supply control points are about. the same as 
for the current year. The funds requested for operation of ports are 
slightly higher than in fiscal year 1952 because of the increased activity 
required to support Korean operations. The $112 million re- 
quested for procurement of common supplies and equipment reflects 
a reduction of $2.5 million from the fiscal year 1952 program. The 
$13.2 million requested for cataloging and standardization is about 
the same as the fund availability for the current year. The request 
for funds to operate procurement offices and market centers is greater 
than for fiscal year 1952, since more funds will be needed to provide 
for inspection of deliveries, administering contracts, and for related 
activities incident to the expected increase in fiscal year 1953 of sched- 
uled deliveries on procurement contracts. 


ARMY-WIDE SERVICES 


For the “Army-wide services” program a total of $147 million 262 
thousand is requested. This amount is for: Radio and fixed line com- 
munications; finance and Army audit activities; real-estate activities 
and engineer planning; and other Army-wide activities such as the 
operation of disciplinary barracks, the operation of adjutant general 
records and publications depots, the operation of a central still photo- 
graphic library, and the miscellaneous expenses incurred in classified 
activities. 

MEDICAL CARE 


The “Medical care” program is more completely self-contained than 
other programs due to the efforts that have been made over a period 
of time to concentrate as much as possible of the medical activity in a 
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single program. The amount recommended for fiscal year 1953 is 
$175.3 million. While the gross requirement is considerably more 
than this amount, the difference is attributable to anticipated reim- 
bursements, which are becoming an increasingly important source of 
funds for financing “Medical care.” 

The amount requested for 1953 is a decrease of $91 million from 
the funds appropriated for fiscal year 1952. There is a decrease in 
every major activity. Approximately $80.4 million of the decrease 
represents: (a) reduced requirements in Medical Corps procurement 
based on the assumption that Korean operations will terminate b 
July 1, 1952, (6) acquisition of part of the mobilization reserve with 
fiscal year 1952 on (c) elimination of fund requirements for the 
Department of Defense blood plasma stockpile, and (d) a reduction 
in the funds required for the operation of the medical-depot system. 
The remaining $10.6 million of the decrease generally represents antici- 
pee reductions in the average daily patient load due to cessation of 

ostilities in Korea and the continued effort on the part of the Army 
Medical Service to reduce the length-of-patient-stay in hospitals. 


ESTABLISH MENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


For the program, “Establishment-wide activities,” the total of 
$196,517,000 requested for 1953 is to finance the National War College, 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, and the Armed Forces 
Information School, and for financing, in whole or in part, other joint 
or classified projects such as the Army Map Service, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, the Armed Forces special weapons project, and 
others. 

The amount of $2 million requested for the program, “Manufactur- 
ing, facilities,” is to provide for Ordnance Corps apprentice train- 
ing. The requested amount is approximately $917,000 less than the 
amount available this year. This reduction results from eliminat- 
ing all operational training activities and restricting the program to 
apprentice training. 


‘RECRUITING PROGRAM 


For the “Recruiting” program, the total of $12.5 million requested 
for fiscal year 1953 is to cover: Operation of recruiting, examining, 
and induction stations; recruiting advertising; off-post lodging; and 
the travel of app reentt for enlistment and the return to their homes 
of rejected applicants. Medical examinations for recruits are covered 
in the “Medical care” program. 

No direct expenses are being budgeted under the “Inactive installa- 
tions, nonindustrial,” program. Approximately $1.5 million required 
to maintain these facilities is included in the “Installation support” 
program, which I shall discuss later. 


COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


The $597.9 million requested for fiscal year 1953 for the program, 
“Commercial transportation,” is to provide the transportation serv- 
ices necessary for movement of cargo and individuals in support of the 
planned Army programs for fiscal year 1953. Of the total requested, 
$365.7 million is for commercial line haul transportation ; $231.6 mil- 
lion is for ocean transportation services; and $600,000 is for 
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rental and lease of transportation equipment and contractual trans- 
portation services. The funds for ocean transportation are to be 
made available to the Department of the Navy (MSTS) for its use in 
supporting the Army in ocean transport. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Under the budget program, “Civilian components,” provision is 
made for the cost of individual equipment for the Army Reserve and 
the ROTC, for summer training, school training, and extension courses 
for the Army Reserve and the ROTC, for operating expenses at Mili- 
tary District headquarters, for recruiting, for the maintenance and op- 
eration of ROTC units, and for the operation of Army Reserve and 
ROTC facilities. The amount of $50.9 million requested for 1953 is 
about $6 million more than the amount provided in 1952, principally 
due to an increased requirement for individual equipment as a result 
of the augmentation of the Reserve program. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


The $31.5 million requested for 1953 for the budget program, “Indus- 
trial mobilization,” is $8 million less than funds made available dur- 
ing the current year. The amount requested is: for the purpose of 
maintaining the inactive facilities of the departmental reserve indus- 
trial plants (such plants are for the manufacture of munitions of a 
purely military nature, such as ammunition, not normally needed by 
the civilian economy) ; for providing a reserve of production equip- 
ment, primarily inspection gages; for developing mobilization require- 
ments of munitions and for planning with industry the scheduling of 
the production of these requirements; and for planning to protect, 
industry, utilities, and vital bridges, tunnels, and similar facilities es- 
sential to transportation against sabotage and other interference dur- 
ing war. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANT RESERVE 


The Departmental Industrial Plant Reserve will contain a total of 
76 plants by the end of fiscal year 1953. Thirty-five of these are con- 
sidered active and do not require reserve maintenance funds. The 
$19.7 million requested for facilities maintenance will be used at the 
other 41 plants, of which all except 3 will be partially active during 
fiscal year 1953 in degrees varying from 10 to 95 percent. The Army 
reserve of machine tools has been virtually exhausted by the with- 
drawal of equipment for use in current manufacturing expansion. 
The $5 million requested for providing a reserve of production equip- 
ment is primarily intended, therefore, for the acquisition of new in- 
spection gages and the maintenance and storage of reserve gages and 
manufacturing aids, The $6.7 million requirement for development 
of mobilization requirements, planning with industry for emergency 
production of such requirements, and planning of static defense meas- 
ures for protection of industrial and transportation facilities, is a re- 
duction from previous years because of the benefits resulting from the 
current, large procurement program. 

No direct expenses are budgeted in the program, “Support for 
Research Facilities and Activities.” Approximately $18.6 million 
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of the “Installation Support” program will be used for support of 
this activity in fiscal year 1953. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


It will be noted that the budget program, “Installation Support,” 
is shown as a separate entity on this chart. In this program are in- 
cluded the expenses for general housekeeping at military installations, 
including maintenance of buildings and grounds, local communica- 
tions, transportation, and post administration. Since the activities 
encompassed by this program support the other budget program of 
the appropriation, a distribution has been made to these other pro- 
grams of the installation support funds estimated as being applicable 
tothem. This action, taken in consonance with the provisions of title 
IV, Public Law 216, Eighty-first Congress, is for the purpose of re- 
porting the “cost of performance of readily identifiable functional 
programs and activities. * * *” At most of the major Army instal- 
lations a number of maintenance and operational programs are sup- 
ported. The percentage of the installation support funds that is dis- 
tributed to a particular activity at a selected installation must be 
based, therefore, on the proportional part of the total activity at the 
selected installation that is devoted to that particular activity. In the 
case of a general hospital, for example, if medical care only were per- 
formed at the general hospital installation, the total installation sup- 
port cost would be shown under the budget program “Medical Care.” 
Although “Installation Support” is not carried in the printed budget 
as a separate budget program, and the $888.6 million required for this 
activity has been distributed among the various budget programs sup- 
ported, I feel that a discussion of the program as an entity is neces- 
sary to a complete coverage of these budget estimates. 

The funds requested will, in general, provide for: Maintenance of 
facilities; maintenance and repair of equipment; post administration 
and staff activities; post service and supply activities, including rents 
and security guards; local communications; and local transportation 
requirements. 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


A total of $418,009,000 is requested to provide for the maintenance 
of facilities. In fiscal year 1953, the Department of the Army 
ylans to maintain just over 200 installations in the continental 
United States, including the United States Military Academy and 7 
railhead facilities, as well as installations in 7 overseas commands. As 
compared to fiscal year 1952, the program provides for maintenance of 
newly activated installations such as the Tobyhanna Signal Depot in 
Pennsylvania, and a quartermaster research center located at Natick, 
Mass., and of facilities which have been expanded with the fiscal year 
1952 construction funds. In addition, we must maintain the antiair- 
craft artillery operational sites which have been and are being estab- 
lished. These sites, which in certain instances include housing facili- 
ties for the tactical units, are located around our important cities and 
other critical areas. 

The normal repairs and utilities program, excluding deferred main- 
tenance and certain special projects designated as Department of the 
Army sponsored programs, will provide for the current level of 
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requirements for utilities and other services; will permit a degree of 
maintenance necessary to bring facilities progressively to normal 
standards for economical operations; and reflects a reduction of ap- 
proximately 50 percent in facility modification work at overseas com- 
mands as compared to that for which allowances were made by appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1952. 

A total of $25 million is requested for deferred maintenance projects 
as compared to $50 million made available for this purpose in fiscal 
year 1952. The 1953 requirement provides for only the most urgently 
needed maintenance projects. 

The Department of the Army sponsored programs include $5 mil- 
lion for the installation of automatic sprinkler systems, which will 
complete the major portion of such fire protection in warehouses, 
shops, mess halls, and combustible buildings occupied by hospital pa- 
tients. An amount of $1.8 million is included for completion of the 
improvements to diet kitchens at station hospitals. Provision ha’ also 
been made for improvements to company-type messes at permanent 
installations; the $5 million requested for this purpose will improve 
approximately 1,000 messes, leaving about 1,000 others which will 
require such improvement in subsequent years. 

Almost $22 million will be needed for rental payments and cost of 
initial alteration on real property expected to be under lease on or 
before June 30, 1953. These funds will also be utilized in connection 
with lease and suspension agreements to cover cost of restoration of 
real property upon termination or cancellation of leases and rental. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 
A total of $53,777,000 is requested for the maintenance and repair 
of equipment. An example of the type of activity financed under 
this project is $16 million for the maintenance and repair at posts, 
camps, and stations of quartermaster-type items such as clothing, 
shoes, tentage, furniture, office machines, and materials-handling 
equipment, 


POST ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 


For the project “Post administration and staff activities,” $59,553,- 
000 is requested. A major portion of this amount is for the pay of 
civilian personnel. 


POST SERVICE AND SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


A total of $254,543,000 is requested for post service and supply ex- 
penses. An estimated $603 million will be obligated for these activi- 
ties during the current year. Typical requirements include: $10.3 
million for the operation of commissaries, which will issue subsistence 
to 4,500 troop messes ; $2 million for the operation of some 135 bakeries; 
$3.9 million for the operation of an estimated 270 uniform and cloth- 
ing stores; and $21.9 million for the operation of 132 laundries and 84 
dry-cleaning plants. 


LOCAL COMMUNICATIONS 
For the operation and maintenance of local communications 


$32,095,000 is requested. This amount includes $16.8 million for 
operation and maintenance of fixed wire communication systems, 
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$1.2 million for operation and maintenance of radio facilities, $3 mil- 
lion for the construction of fixed wire communications, $10.9 million 


for rental of commercial communications, and $49 thousand for the 
construction of guard radio systems. 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


A total of $70,655,000 is requested for local transportation 
activities, such as the maintenance and operation of transporta- 
tion equipment, local contractual transportation, local drayage, con- 
tractual bus service, ferry tickets, and other transportation expenses 
local in character. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Turning now to the “Procurement and production, Army,” 
appropriation, it will be noted that the amount of $3,684,500,000 
requested for fiscal year 1953 is third in magnitude among the 1953 
requested appropriations. It is evident that there is a large decrease 
in this appropriation request as compared to the $8.4 billion appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1951 and the $8.7 billion appropriated for fiscal 
year 1952. You will note that the total amounts shown on the chart 
for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 have been adjusted to reflect the carry- 
over from 1951 to 1952 of unobligated balances which did not lapse at 
the end of fiscal year 1951. The Secretary of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff have discussed the philosophy underlying the development of 
our estimates for the fiscal. vear 1953 procurement and production ap- 
propriation, the strategic implications inherent in this request, and the 
relation of the fiscal year 1953 request to the appropriations of the two 
preceding years. I should like to preserve the continuity of discussion 
by making a more detailed comparison of the funds requested for the 
budget year with those appropriated for the same purpose in the 
present and past fiscal years. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General Decker. For the “Research and development, Army,” ap- 
propriation $450 million is requested for the fiscal year 1953. This 
amount includes $17.5 million for Department of Defense activities 
for which justification will be presented by other agencies. There- 
fore, the essentially Army program for 1953 is $432.5 million, as com- 
pared to $405 million available for fiscal year 1952. The level of ac- 
tivity contemplated by the 1953 program will be about the same as 
that for fiscal year 1952 because of increased costs and the inclusion 
in the 1953 estimate of certain program elements which were pre- 
viously financed by other appropriations. ' 

The budget programs for which the amount requested is to be used 
are shown on this chart. It will be noted that the greatest proportion 
of funds, about 37 percent, will be devoted to “Land combat matériel 
and techniques.” “Supporting research and other operations will 
receive about 21 percent; “Air defense matériel and techniques,” 15 
percent; “Atomic, biological, and chemical warfare matériel,” 11 per- 
cent; “Personnel, intelligence, and planning operations,” 10 percent ; 
“ Airborne landing, amphibious, and supply al maintenance matériel 
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and techniques,” 5 percent ; and “Boards, testing and advisory.” some- 
what less than 1 percent. 

The objectives set for the research and development program for 
fiscal year 1953 have been extensively discussed by both the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff. In brief, these objectives are : 

(a) The continuation of the acceleration started in fiscal year 1951 
on certain existing projects in order to permit incorporation of the 
latest proven technological developments in items scheduled for future 
large-scale procurement. 

(b) The initiation of new projects for which there is a manifest 
need, consistent with operational necessity, strategic guidance, and 
other factors. 

(c) Continuation, or, where the need so indicates, acceleration of 
basic research and long-term projects conducted or sponsored by 
the Army as an integral part of the over-all Defense Department 
program. 

The fiseal year 1953 research and development program has been 
extensively reviewed and carefully screened to assure consonance with 
strategic and technical guidance and compatibility with budgetary 
objectives. It is considered to be the minimum program within 
which the objectives discussed can be achieved in the time limits im- 
posed by considerations such as the phasing of production and other 
actions which are related to strategic plans. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


On the basis of anticipated authorizing legislation, the amount of 
$2.5 billion is included in the Department of Defense budget. as the 
tentative estimate for fiscal year 1953 for military public works con- 
struction. When decisions have been reached relative to the pro- 
posed Army military-construction program for fiscal year 1953, sep- 
arate justification will be presented on this appropriation. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCES 


Provision for support of the Army Reserve Forces (the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve) is contained in several different appro- 
priations. This is particularly true in the case of the Army Reserve. 
For the National Guard, however, major requirements, other than 
items of equipment for Table of Organization and Equipment units 
and construction of facilities to be used by the guard, are contained 
in the Army National Guard appropriation. The appropriation, “Re- 
serve personnel requirements,” provides for the Reserve-personnel 
costs only of the Army Reserve and of the ROTC. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


For the third successive year, the Army National Guard will be 
operating under a dual-year appropriation. This special provision 
was incorporated in the appropriation language in order to avoid com- 
plications which otherwise arise because the fiscal year changes in the 
middle of the summer active field training season. The Army National 
Guard program for fiscal year 1953 is estimated at $244.246,000, This 
amount includes $20,110,000 of fiscal year 1952 funds available for 
obligation in connection with summer field training during the first 
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quarter of fiscal year 1953, plus $37,778,000 savings incurred in fiscal 
year 1952 due to ordering units into active service and other strength 
lapses, and excludes $33,642,000 for obligation for field training dur- 
ing the first quarter of fiscal year 1954. The requested appropriation 
for fiscal year 1953 is, therefore, 8220,000,000. 

There are five budget programs in this appropriation as shown on 
the left side of the chart. For the budget program, “Military per- 
sonnel costs”, $114,210,000 is requested for fiscal year 1953. This 
amount. is required for basic pay of National Guard members par- 
ticipating in armory training and week-end outdoor training, and 
basic pay and allowances of such members attending summer field 
training and Army service schools; for subsistence of enlisted members 
participating in all training except armory drill and for officers par- 
ticipating in week-end training in basic pay status only; for replace- 
ment of clothing items, and initial issue to all new members except 
those returning from active service, who are expected to furnish their 
own uniforms; for travel and transportation of National Guard men 
attending field training and Army service schools; for pay and allow- 
ances of personnel hospitalized for sickness or injury incurred in line 
of duty; and for gratuities to the beneficiaries of National Guard men 
who die of injuries sustained in line of duty. The increased cost of 
this program over that for fiscal year 1952 is directly attributable to 
the greater average strength of the Army National Guard—293,500 
man-years in fiscal year 1953 as compared to 225,000 in fiscal year 
1952. 

The $95,049,000 requested for fiscal year 1953 for the budget pro- 
gram “Maintenance and operations” is an increase over fiscal year 
1952 because of the greater average strength of the guard and the 
larger number of company-size units to be supported. The amount 
requested is to provide for the acquisition of individual equipment for 
members of the Army National Guard, maintenance supplies, miscel- 
laneous office and organizational supplies, fuels and lubricants to be 
used in connection with training and administration, training aids, 
and extension courses; cleaning and repair of uniforms, shoes, and 
blankets; communication services; burial expenses; Army shop repair 
of National Guard equipment beyond the capabilities of National 
Guard shops; rental of machine accounting equipment; transporta- 
tion of supplies and equipment; salaries of National Guard State 
civilian employees; public-information expenses; administrative and 
command travel of National Guard military and civilian personnel; 
and field travel of Regular Army personnel in connection with Na- 
tional Guard activities. 

For the budget program, “Procurement,” $28 million is requested 
for fiscal year 1953. It is planned for fiscal year 1953 that all Table 
of Organization and Equipment items will be issued from Army stocks 
to the National Guard on a nonreimbursable basis, to the limit of 
the Guard’s ability to receive, store, issue, and utilize such equipment. 

Thus, the only requirement stated in this budget activity is for 
ammunition to be expended in connection with Army National Guard 
training. The increase in cost over that for fiscal year 1952 results 
from the planned increase in average strength and in the number of 
units of the National Guard. 

The $1,048,000 requested for fiscal year 1953 for the budget pro- 
gram, “Salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau,” is to pro- 
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vide for civilian salaries for administration at the seat of government 
of the National Guard Bureau, exclusive of the Air Force Division 
thereof; for temporary-duty travel of military and civilian person- 
nel assigned thereto in connection with activities of the National 
Guard; and for printing and reproduction activities at the seat of 
government for the National Guard. A decrease in the cost of this 
program is brought about by a reduction in the printing of National 
Guard training programs and subject schedules, the initial distribu- 
tion to units of the programs and schedules will be completed in fiscal 
year 1952. 

For the budget program, “Operation of facilities,” $5,939,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1953. This amount is to support the open- 
ing, operating, and closing of Federal and State camp sites used by 
the National Guard during summer field training. It also provides 
for repairs and utilities at logistical facilities of the State National 
Guard, including Federal facilities licensed to the National Guard. 
The increased cost is due to the expected greater number of trainees 
in fiscal vear 1953, the cost being computed on a per capita basis related 
to experience. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS 


For the appropriation, “Reserve personnel requirements,” $117,630,- 
000 is requested for fiscal year 1953. Against this total, $11,486,- 
000 savings carried forward from fiscal year 1952 is available, 
and, as in the case of the Army National Guard, there will be a carry- 
over of fiscal year 1952 funds for obligation in fiscal year 1953 to 
carry out the summer training program in calendar year 1952. This 
carry-over, estimated at $23,661,000, will be offset by the amount of 
$33,003,000 to be appropriated for fiscal year 1953 but obligated 
during the first quarter of fiscal year 1954 in carrying out the 
1953 calendar year summer training program. ‘The net amount for 
appropriation is, therefore, $115,486,000. The amount which it is 
estimated will be obligated in this appropriation in fiscal year 1952 is 
$85.2 million; $75.9 million was obligated in fiscal year 1951. 

Provision is made in this appropriation for pay and allowances, 
travel, and for the procurement of subsistence supplies and individual 
clothing for the Army Reserve and the ROTC in inactive duty, and 
on active duty for training purposes. 

For the budget program, “Reserve personnel requirements, ORC,” 
the amount of $91,995,000 is recommended. This total covers mili- 
tary pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for Reserve officers and 
enlisted reservists. The significant increase in this program over 
1952 is due to the planned strength increases from 160,000 at the end 
of 1952 to 270,000 at the end of 1953, and to mandatory unit field 
training. 

During fiscal year 1951, 586,787 persons were inducted into the 
Army through selective service. ‘These individuals, having been in- 
ducted with an 8-year obligation (including 24 months of active 
duty), are a potential source of input for the Army Reserve Forces 
during fiscal year 1953. In addition, there are existing potentials 
such as ROTC graduates, volunteers, control groups, training 
units, school detachments, and personnel being released from ex- 
tended active duty, less normal attrition and recalls. The entering 
strength for 1953 is expected to reach 160,000 officers and enlisted. 
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The June 30, 1953, strength is programed at 270,000 officers and en- 
listed. 

For the budget program, “Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC,” 
$25,635,000 is recommended for fiscal year 1953. Officer attrition and 
the requirement for junior officers have increased with the expanding 
Army. Increased production of second lieutenants is mandatory if 
normal officer attrition is to be achieved. The Army ROTC is the 
principal source of procurement of officers for both the Army Re- 
serve and the Regular Army. The Army National Guard also ob- 
tains officers from this source. The requirements for second lieu- 
tenants are based on the Department of the Army mobilization plan. 
The annual requirement includes a total of 23,200 junior officers from 
the ROTC: 1.200 of these are to be commissioned in the Regular 
Army and 22.000 in the Reserve. In its officer-producing senior di- 
vision, the ROTC operates advanced and basic courses for 516 units 
located at 237 institutions. The funds included in this budget will 
provide the pay, travel, subsistence, and uniforms considered neces- 
sary to support this training program. 

Estimated enrollment for fiscal year 1953 is: 
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Miutrrary Construction, Army Crvitian COMPONENTS 


The appropriation “Military construction, Army civilian compon- 
ents,” provides for expenses to be incurred for the acquisition of real 
property, surveys, engineering and construction design, field inspec- 
tion and supervision, and construction or major modification of build- 
ings and structures for the National Guard and the Army Reserve. 
The amount recommended for these activities for fiscal year 1953 is 
$20 million. Of this amount, $8 million is for public-works construc- 
tion of the National Guard and $12 million is for public-works con- 
struction of the Army Reserve. 

The long-range construction program for the Army National Guard 
encompasses 1,588 new armories, the expansion of 325 existing 
armories, and the construction of maintenance shops, warehouses, air- 
craft hangars, motor-vehicle-storage buildings, and training-site fa- 
cilities. A start on this program was made in fiscal year 1952, with 
the appropriation of $16 million for the construction of 109 new 
armories and the expansion of 46 existing armories: $8 million was 
also provided in fiscal year 1952 for continuing the construction of 
nonarmory facilities. The amount requested for fiscal year 1953 will 
provide for the construction of 37 new armories and the expansion of 
5 others, at a cost of $5 million. Provision is also made for the con- 
struction of 20 motor-vehicle-storage buildings, 7 warehouses, 6 Army 
aircraft hangars, 7 ordnance maintenance shops, and 8 target ranges, 
at a total cost of $3 million. 

For the budget program “Public-works construction, ORC.” no 
funds were contained in the appropriation for fiscal year 1952. From 
funds made available in the fiscal year 1951 appropriation, however, 
$16 million has been programed for the construction of some 47 arm- 
ories, of which $4 million has been released to date by the Bureau of 
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the Budget. With the $12 million requested in this estimate, the 
acquisition of sites and the construction of 33 additional armories is 
proposed. Only $250,000 of this amount is for site soqnipsiion since 
available Federal or municipal property is used where feasible. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


As I stated at the beginning of this discussion, there are four 
appropriations which have not been integrated in the new budget 
structure. I shall point out the principal features of the 1953 re- 
quirements financed by these appropriations. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


For the appropriation, “Promotion of rifle practice,” $130,000 is 
requested for fiscal year 1953. A like amount was appropriated to 
the Army in fiscal year 1952 and $160 thousand was made available 
in fiscal year 1951. 

The obligation to provide for the promotion of rifle practice among 
able-bodied citizens was imposed on the Secretary of the Army by 
the National Defense Act of 1916. The program for this activity is 
carried out under the supervision of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice. 

The $130,000 requested includes provision for the administration 
and cost of issue of arms, minor balances of ammunition on hand, 
targets, and other accessories to 3,400 organized civilian rifle clubs 
and 50 schools; the administration of the sale of ammunition, targets, 
spare parts for rifles, and accessories, at acquisition cost, to members 
of the National Rifle Association for use in target practice; the con- 
duct of national ROTC intercollegiate and interscholastic rifie 
matches; and administration of the office of the national board. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


A total of $4,835,000 is recommended for fiscal year 1953 for the 
appropriation, “Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication 
System.” The increase over the $4,176,000 appropriated for fiscal 
year 1952 results from the need for additional civilians to replace 
military personnel, an increase in travel in connection with the instal- 
lation of new equipment, and some increase for equipment, supplies, 
and materials. 

This system provides internal and external long-distance telegraph 
and telephone service for the Territory of Alaska. In 1951 the dollar 
value of military and commercial use was $6 million; the estimated 
value in 1952 is $6.7 million; and in 1953 the estimated use will.ap- 
proximate $6.8 million. 

Pending completion of development of the fiscal year 1953 military 
public works construction program, no fiscal year 1953 estimate has 
been included for the appropriation “Construction, Alaska communi- 
cation system.” In fiscal year 1952 $1.4 million was appropriated, 
which, with a $3.9 million carry-over and a comparative transfer of 
$1 million from the “Military construction, Army,” estimate, make a 
total of $6.5 million available for obligation in the current year. 
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CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


Similarly no appropriation is requested for fiscal year 1953 for the 
appropriation “Civilian relief in Korea, Army.” In fiscal year 1951, 
$50 million was appropriated for this activity and an additional $50 
million was appropriated in fiscal year 1952. Actual obligations 
against this appropriation in fiscal year 1951 were $28.4 million, and 
an obligation of $71.6 million against this appropriation in the current 
fiscal year is anticipated. The total requirement, however, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be much greater than the amount available as it 
is expected that an additional $150 million will be required. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


For the Army stock fund, created pursuant to section 405 of the 
National Security Act, an appropriation of $400 million is requested 
for fiscal year 1953 to provide funds primarily for additional reserve 
stocks. Of the amount requested, $40 million is for additional items 
for the Department of Defense duck-and-webbing pool and $360 mil- 
lion is for other items of clothing and equipage. 

In summary, the requested appropriation of $14,200,000,000 is con- 
sidered to represent the minimum needs for the next fiscal year to 
enable the Army to carry out its role in our Nation’s defense. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to appear before 
you in support of our budget request. 


STATE OF READINESS OF THE ARMY UNDER REDUCED BUDGET FOR 1953 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Decker. You have given us a 
complete statement which covers a wide range of activities. You 
showed that there is a reduction in the Army budget for fiscal year 
1953 compared to previous years. Does that reduced budget act as 
a brake in any way on the Army’s effectiveness ? 

General Decker. It operates to retard the date on which the Army 
would be ready to participate in a major war. 

Mr. Stxes. In what way does it affect the Army’s readiness? 

General Decker. It requires the phasing back of the rate of pro- 
duction rather than going all out to have items delivered at an early 
date. We are scheduling deliveries over a longer period. This 
stretch-out will keep production facilities in operation longer, but we 
do not get the end items as soon. The risk involved has been con- 
sidered at all levels of the executive branch of the Government and 
it is agreed that the position taken is sound. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be the effect on the fiscal year 1953% Does 
it materially reduce your effectiveness for the fiscal year 1953 in that 
you are not receiving items that you had anticipated in your build-up 
of strength ? 

General Decker. I believe that we will actually receive all of the 
items that we require to operate effectively in 1953 assuming that 
there is no war in Korea or elsewhere, that being one basic assump- 
tion on which this budget was computed. 

Mr. Sixes. At what date had you expected to reach a state of 
readiness for all-out conflict ? 

General Decker. May I answer that off the record, sir? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF THE STRETCH-OUT PLAN 


Mr. Sixes. In what specific way will you be limited by the stretch- 
out that has been placed in effect? Will it be in the build-up of 
forces, in deliveries of modern equipment, or in other ways? 

General Decker. It will not materially affect the active forces, un- 
less those forces are engaged ina war. It will defer the acquisition of 
mobilization reserves, which will enable those forces to fight a major 
war. 

Mr. Srxes. On what basis was it decided that you could safely 
follow this stretch-out rather than adhere to the earlier degree of 
readiness ¢ 

General Decker. It was a combination of military, economic, and 
political considerations. 

Mr. Sixes. How much of it was military, on or off the record ? 

General Decker. That is a difficult question ‘for me to answer. 
From a purely military standpoint it is the Army’s job to be ready to 
fight whenever war comes, and from that point of view this stretch- 
out is not a desirable thing. But we in the military service are as 
much Americans, as anyone else, and we consider that the good of 
the entire country indicates this stretch-out is necessary for economic 
reasons, and therefore we are willing to take the calculated risk in- 
volved in it. 


Srarus oF Construction PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the present status of construction programs 
which have been authorized by previous Congresses! Are you on 
schedule ? 

General Decker. The construction program actually had no dates 
for completion in it when the program was proposed. 

Mr. SrKes. Surely you know when you expected to have facilities 
ready for use. Are you on schedule? 

General Decker. No, sir. I would say that we are not on schedule 
due to the difficulty of obtaining certain critical materials required for 
the construction program. I would say that we are behind schedule, 
sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Seriously behind schedule ? 

General Decker. No, sir. I do not believe that any serious delay 
has been encountered. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the cost picture? Is it about what you an- 
ticipated, or have you ben able to make savings, or is construction 
costing more than you anticipated ¢ 

General Decker. I would Sie to ask General Reeder to answer that. 

General Reever. We planned, as directed by the Congress, to make 
all the savings that we could. If you will remember, the Congress 
appropriated about $1 billion and said: “Try to make that $1 billion 
do $1,250,000,000 worth of work.” Thus far we have made savings, 
but not in the proportion that you hoped. 

Mr. Sixes. Have those savings resulted from the elimination of 
facilities, or have you been able to build for less money than you 
expected / 

General Reever. We started, of course, unwilling to program the 
$1,250,006 000. We left out of the original pregram some of che 
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items, and then set out to see how well we could do; the costs thus far 
have proved to be less than the original estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. Was the program which you submitted to us a firm pro- 
gram—and I speak of the construction program—or did you find 
reason to change the program in certain installations; change facili- 
ties from one installation to another, or eliminate facilities at certain 
installations, or add facilities at other installations ?¢ 

General Reever. No. It was a relatively firm paren. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by “relatively” 

General Reever. Well, I am unable to think offhand of anything 
that was eliminated for the long pull at all. There may have been 
minor changes. 


ADVISING COMMITTEE OF CHANGES IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. If there were changes that you found desirable, would it 
be your policy to come back to this committee and discuss them with 
this committee, or would you make the changes as you see fit ? 

General Reeper. We would come back to the committee on anything 
that involved a considerable amount of money. In the matter of mak- 
ing economies we have not come back and said, “What we propose to 
do is to eliminate this or that in such and such building.” 

Mr. Stes. I am speaking of changes in the construction program. 

General Reever. No, sir. We would come back to the Congress. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM FOR 1953 


Mr. Sixes. What part of the $2.5 billion which we have been told 
is to be requested for public works in the fiscal year 1953 will be for 
Army construction 4 

General Reeper. That we cannot tell you at this time, sir, because 
under the aegis of the Munitions Board and the Comptroller of De- 
fense, the programs of the three services have to be integrated, 
trimmed, and fitted within the amount that is available. 

Mr. Sikes. Will your military strength at the end of the fiscal year 
1953 be substantially what it is at the end of 1952? 

General Reeper. Military strength; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. For what will you need any additional construction ? 

General Reeper. There are a number of things, sir. In the first 
place, we are still constructing in Europe a line of communications, 
and that is a continuing proposition. 

Mr. Srxes. Will your new construction program include reactiva- 
tion of posts, or additional barracks facilities or other items of that 
nature ¢ 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. In the zone of the interior or overseas ? 

General Reever. In the zone of the interior there will be some, for 
this reason: After the last war in the motive of economy, we tried to 
concentrate people into large posts, thinking that was the cheapest 
thing to do. Now, when we attempt to protect cites we must scatter 
antiaircraft installations around the periphery of the city, or the area, 
so we have gone back to a lot of places that had been turned over to 
GSA for disposition. Fort Hancock, for example, came very close 
to being a State park for New Jersey. It is going to be used now. 
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Mr. Sikes. Since you have about as many people in the Army now 
as you will have at the end of the fiscal year 1953, I am not sure that I 
follow your reasoning that you would need additional facilities for 
them in the zone of the interior. 

General Reever. In order to put the antiaircraft people on site. 

Mr. Sixes. Then they are not training facilities as much as they 
are defense facilities / t 

General Reever. They are defense; that is right. There is another 
reason in that we should continue a policy, even at a very low rate, of 
building some permanent housing for troops in the zone of the interior. 
While we have everyone housed, they are housed for the greater part in 
World War II buildings. We have shored those up, but the ultimate 
end of those buildings is in sight within our lifetime. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MILITARY DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Sikes. I note a column in today’s Washington Daily News 
in which it is stated that millions are spent in hauling military fami- 
lies around, 

General Reever. That is probably true; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. How much is spent hauling military families around 
in the fiscal year 1952, and what do you estimate will be spent in the 
fiscal year 1953 ¢ 

General Decker. That is included in our appropriation, travel of 
the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. What part of it is moving expenses for military fami- 
lies ? 

General Decker. The total is $202,000,000 in the appropriation. 
That includes the movement of individuals as well as the movement 
of families. 

Mr. Sixes. I want you to break it down. Do you not know how 
much it is going to cost to move the families ¢ 

General Decker. I would have to have a little research made and 
develop that for you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

SBR STORE ies eS _.---~ $9, 300, 141 


OES ELE TRL en ae sexi — 18, 820, COO 
Estimate, 1953_- SR a : : eee Pe 


METHODS OF COMPUTING TRAVEL ESTIMATES 


Estimate for dependent travel is not arrived at as a separate entity but is 
included in the over-all estimates, by category of travel, as indicated below: 
. To first duty station. 

. Training and deployment within zone of the interior. 
. To and from overseas (individuals). 
. Separation from the service. 

5. Travel of organized units. 

The basic concept of travel estimates is the application of over-all average 
rates, including dependent travel, to known strength factors... The average 
rates are the results of many years of actual expenditure accounting within 
the Office, Chief of Finance. 


Mr. Srxes. I want you to do that as quickly as possible. It is 
stated here that it takes $20,000 a round trip, on the average, to move 
a family—their automobile, furniture, cat and dog, from Kansas 
City to Tokyo. 

General Reever. I think that estimate is high, sir. I am willing 
to challenge that estimate without any further ado. 
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Mr. Srxes. What do you think it costs? 

General Reever. A fraction of that. That is an obvious over- 
statement. 

Mr. Sixes. You do not think it costs $20,000 a round trip average 
for a family and furniture. What do you think it does cost ¢ 

General Reever. I would have to make a little computation, but I 
know it is very definitely less than that. 
, Mr. Srxes. You have a record of the number of families, and you 
should have a record of the cost so that you could give us an average; 
is that not so? 

General Reever. We can work the thing out. 

General Decker. We can work that out. 

Mr. Manon. Insert it in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 





Transportation of 1 captain and 4 dependents from Kansas City to Tokyo 
Travel expense: 
Officer's transportation : 
From Kansas City to San Francisco Port of Embarkation 


Ee SB ie IN iccniie cssnpen net A eens ce ae ene $118. 26 
Transportation from San Francisco Port of Embarkation to 

og SEER TRAE PCO T eC STEM Eee TE eS Ad Me TE 208. 65 
Transportation from Yokohama to Tokyo*__---______________ . 95 
Per diem from Xokonhemn t0:TORVO* oc ccscke cite iene a 9. 00 

4 dependents (1 wife and 3 children) :* 

From Kansas City to San Francisco Port of Embarkation___ 7160.79 
From San Francisco Port of Embarkation to Yokohama______ 834. 60 
From Yokohama to Tokyo (met by officer) __..-__._________ None 


Household goods: 
Packing and crating: * 
For oversea shipment, 2,000 pounds, at $4.80 per hundred- 


"eo Ral Erase IIE ES Seer nee tice ee ecm a ey arena 96. 00 
For shipment to storage, 6,500 pounds, at $3.84 per hundred- 

TN ana tel fe SEEN CREASE ee Rie i COE POE 2 249. 60 
Transportation from Kansas City to San Francisco*_____--__--_-_ 171. 55 
Transportation from Kansas City to Chicago*__________--_____-_ 133.67 
Iran: CSUN OO i ed ee ek abies 12. 04 
Transportation cost from San Francisco to Yokohama____-__--__~_ 102. 30 
A Ra aes SERS eR SO. Bae LR ENS a 2.75 
Transportation from Yokohama to Tokyo____-.--.-__.__________ 12. 00 
i OR OO EEL LE LT, NE LE EADIE NER 20. 00 

Private auto: 

Se UN IN ao ia a tel Re eacbeees aee 21. 84 

Ocean transportation from San Francisco to Yokohama (all other 
RE EO 9 ER eh Ne 264. 12 
EN er ed I Sl nt ee A DS ES ci ILS Su VEE EES 7.10 
OK Mei ee a a ee eee 2 2, 425. 22 

*Approximate portion of total which would be incurred regardless of 
whether or not family moved overseas___.....-._-.._____________ 1, 148. 47 
Estimated additional cost for moving family overseas_________ 1, 276. 75 


1 Family: Wife, 1 male 4 years, 1 male 8 years, 1 female 10 years. 

If private automobile is driven to the port by the wife with the 3 children, an additional 
eost of $75.73 will be incurred. 

It will be noted that the total estimated cost is $2,425.22. This includes all of 
the transportation costs in connection with such a movement; however, many of 
these costs would be incurred regardless of whether or not the dependents 
moved overseas or stayed in the United States. These types of expenses are 
indicated by the items marked with a single asterisk (*). A total has been 
shown for the types of expenses which would be incurred regardless of whether 
or not the family moved overseas, amounting to nearly half of the total. 
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REASONS FOR SENDING FAMILIES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Mr. Srxes. Now, what are the reasons for military families being 
sent abroad ? 

General McAvuirre. I should like you to ask the Chief of Staff 
this question also tomorrow. We have discussed it many times. At 
the present time, as you were told, there are 12 infantry divisions 
overseas and 4 in the zone of the interior. That means that artillery 
and infantry officers, most of whom have spent 2 years or more during 
the war away from their families, will spend at least half their time 
overseas, or more than half their time. We do not believe that you 
can hold people in the Army if they are going to be separated from 
their families for that length of time, or attract people to the Army 
if they are going to serve extended periods overseas without their 
families. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. I felt that your answer would be substantially as you 
have given it. 


SHIPMENT OF FURNITURE AND AUTOMOBILES ABROAD 


Now, will you tell me this: If there are good reasons for allowing 
the families to go overseas, even in the face of some danger, do you 
consider it wise or economical to ship their furniture and automobiles ? 

General McAvutrre. I served in Japan, and it is my opinion that 
most of the people who went to Japan did not take any material 
amount of furniture with them. For myself I was advised to take my 
Jinens and clothing, and that is substantially what I took, and most 
of the people I knew took that. The homes were furnished reasonably 
well. Automobiles—I think they should be authorized to take them 
because a man and his family cannot get around except by bus, and I 
believe an automobile is a legitimate authorization. 

General Decker. Some automobiles are moved on what is called a 
space-available basis. They do not load a ship particularly with auto- 
mobiles, but any ship going with extra space may carry an automobile. 
Actually the cost involved in those cases is not great. 

Mr. Stxes. What about other theaters ? 

General McAutirrr. The same thing is true as far as the families go. 

Mr. Srxes. I am speaking of the transportation of furniture and 
automobiles. 

yeneral McAvutirre. Well, I believe it is legitimate; yes. 

Mr. Srxes. You said that in Japan 
Bs coc McAutirre. I was talking equally about Europe and other 

eaters. 

Beane Srass. They are not encouraged to take their furniture to 
urope? 

General McAvuirre. No, sir. They may. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they have the privilege of deciding for themselves 
whether they are going to take it or not? i 

General McAutirre. Within a certain tonnage limitation, based 
upon grade, yes. In Far East Command, they are permitted to ship 
only 25 percent of this authorized tonnage. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the tonnage limitation ? 
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General McAuuirre. I will have to find that for you. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that for the record? 
General McAvuirrr. Yes. _ , 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Weight allowances (AR 55-160) for furniture shipment (all services) 


Permanent change 


Grade: of station (pounds) 
General and senera: 6: the Army... -. ~~... ee 24, 000 
Lieutenant general_—_-_- SEE BRED Wea Leas oamthe Lube SIE, TL I LER E 18, 000 
BS Se ne Se ae Ee Sn eC ON OE eS 6 CEN Cee Cae Ome Ise Sree 14, 500 
I I eid dh eid oie eis pie bh eel 12, 000 
Se a ee oe eo ae Se eee A 11, 000 
Ne a ani elle ren eal on iorpreninaiene sath oer anakipinsamas 10, 000 
ia a catia AgCenter seaecettne tok b ay it ek anes news sma 9, 000 
Chief warrant officer, pay grade W-4_________-_-_--------_------- 9, 000 
a so nlatsieeennlis reste enec soc pihanghfiiinee bs aeee nee ieee ana 8, 500 
Ohiet warrant officer, may grade: W-Series eo ok 8, 500 
gestae pies eatin d domed arlene panei Te aitrwneaiataam 7,500 
Chief warrant officer, pay grade W-2.._.......... ._ 7,500 
SOI, FINES ek eet os noe 6, 000 
Warrant officer junior grade, pay grade W-1____-----------------_- 6, 000 
Noncommissioned officer, first grade (master sergeant), second grade 

(sergeant first class), third grade (sergeant) ~--------__-----_----- 4, 500 


Noncommissioned officer, fourth grade (corporal) 


Mr. Srxes. While they are told it is not necessary in most cases for 
them to take their furniture, do they still have the privilige of taking 
the furniture within certain tonnage limits if they so desire? 

General McAvcutrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that there is any justification for the fact 
that if it is not necessary for them to take their furniture, they still 
are allowed to do so at Government expense ? 

General McAvutrre. I think it varies with different areas. In areas 
where there are adequate quarters furnished I would say that there 
might be a restriction imposed in that area. In other areas it is 
necessary to rent unfurnished houses and particularly difficult in this 
line of communication area over in France which General Reeder just 
mentioned, and I think for those areas, when dependents travel over- 
seas, some furniture authorization should be allowed, and I believe 
that the present limitations are reasonable. 

Mr. Sixes. Is consideration being given within the Army to limi- 
tations on shipments of furniture into the areas where it is not neces- 
sary for them to carry their own furniture ? 

General McAvuirre. No, sir; there has been no such limitation pro- 
posed except in Far East Command where the 25-percent limitation 
has been imposed. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it under consideration? It should be. 

General McAvuirre. It is not under consideration, and I doubt if 
it is administratively practical because the the situation changes freq- 
uently . It is changing in Japan right now, where a lot of the homes 
and houses which formerly were available and furnished are now 
being returned to the Japanese Government. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OVERSEAS 
Mr. Sixes. This article further states: 


In Tokyo the plush Imperial Hotel—requisitioned from the Japanese—is a 
“billet.” 
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In Tokyo, a major or lieutenant colonel enjoys a standard of living which 
$50,000 would not buy at home. A Japanese millionaire’s furnished mansion 
is his for the requisitioning at $100 a month. He gets five servants for another 
$100. Schools and medical care are free. 

General McAvtirre. I think he has very much overstated the case, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Admittedly, shortly after the war with Japan, living in Tokyo was 
very plush and very fine. When I was there in 1949 the Japanese 
Government paid for a limited number of servants, depending upon 
the square feet that you had in your house. The program has be- 
come more austere each year and when I was there last summer I was 
told that people were getting down to one or two servants, which they 
paid themselves, and it was not $10, but $80 or $40 a month per serv- 
ant. I believe that the Imperial Hotel has been returned to the Japa- 
nese Government recently. 

Mr. Manon. I have not been in Germany since 1947, but I know 
at that time some of our officers were living on a very lavish scale, 
far beyond what might reasonably be expected of people in their 
income brackets in the continental United States. I think that you 
know that. 

General McAvuuirre. I think that is still true, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have carried this thing to such a stage that it has 
brought us into disfavor with the people of Europe. 

General McAuuirre. Of course, the Germans want all their homes 
back, but the situation is very different now when we are trying to be 
friendly with them than it was immediately after the war when they 
were a conquered people and the Americans took the best that they 
had, possibly properly. Admittedly, a number of them live in homes 
which they would not be able to afford in the United States now, but 
the program is traveling downhill all the time and with the increased 
number of troops that have been moved to Europe the difficulties are 
greater, and the average is very much lower than it was. 

That man also mentions the beauty parlors and things, and says 
that the upkeep is somewhat costly. The taxpayer does not pay for 
the upkeep of moving-picture theaters and post exchanges and beauty 
parlors. That is from nonappropriated funds. They support them- 
selves. 

General Decker. I would like to add one point: The Secretary of 
Defense has recently conducted a survey of living conditions in over- 
seas areas with an idea of getting them on the same plane as in the 
United States, and providing equitable facilities for members of the 
three services overseas. I do not believe the conclusions of that study 
have yet become known, but nevertheless we are working on it. There 
is one other thing that I would like to make clear for the record. I 
understand earlier there was a remark made to the effect that private 
automobiles were shipped to a port by rail. That is not the case at all. 
The owner of the car delivers it at the port. He is not provided any 
Government transportation to get it there. ; 


ARMORIES FOR CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


_ Mr. Sixes. General Decker, how many armories and related facil- 
ities for the civilian components have been started during the fiscal 
year 1952 ¢ 


95192—52—pt. 1——-10 
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Is it not true that the language of the last appropriation bill re- 
garding the States’ portion of the money is-causing difficulty in get- 
ting the program started ? 

yeneral Decker. The difficulties have not been because of language; 
it has been in getting appropriated money released to build the 
armories. There was $16 million appropriated in 1951; we have had 
approximately $4 million released to date. We have a request in for 
the rest of it. There have been some changes in design, There have 
been some difficulties because so many units and individuals have beer 
called into the Federal service that the question has been raised as 
to whether a particular area should have an armory and whether there 
would be enough units there to support it. This matter is under 
consideration now by the Army, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Sixes. You are sure that there have been no language difficul- 
ties because of the wording of the Appropriation Act? 

General Decker. None that I know of. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you explore that and provide an answer. 

General Decker. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The language of the appropriation “Military construction, Army civilian com- 
ponents,” merely makes funds available to carry out the provisions of the author- 


izing legislation (Public Law 783, 81st Cong.) and does not contain any limiting 
or restricting provisions other than those set forth in the authorizing legislation. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES FOR THE GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Stxes. What is the type and degree of modernization of the 
equipment and supplies being provided for the Guard and Reserves? 

General Decker. The supplies furnished the National Guard and 
Reserves for training purposes are generally the same type of equip- 
ment that was used in World War II, except that 10 percent of the 
most modern items are being furnished, so that they can really become 
familiar with modern weapons. Generally speaking, they are still 
training on World War II types of equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Will that 10 percent be enlarged as more equipment be- 
comes available? 

General Decker. It is not intended to be enlarged as long as the 
guard and Reserve units are not on active duty. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the NATO forces getting more modern equipment 
than the Reserves and guards? 

General Reeper. I would like to answer that off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. S1xes. Do you consider the junior ROTC program is economi- 
cally sound as far as benefits to this country are concerned ¢ 

General Decker. Yes. From my limited experience with it I would 
say it is sound. 

Mr. Sixes. When a youngster goes to a junior ROTC school, that 
is the high-school level, is it not? 

General Decker. Yes. 
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Mr. Stxes. When he gets through with it he is not eligible for a 
commission in the Reserves, so what does he have that is worth any- 
anything to the Government ? 

Jeneral Decker. He has a little military training which at some 
future date may stand him in good stead. 

Mr. Stxes. Just what does he have as far as being able to build on it 
is concerned? Does he still have to spend 4 years in college before he 
is eligible for a commission in the Reserve ‘ 

General Honnen. He gets credit for 1 year in his advanced train- 
ing when he enters college for having had the junior training. He gets 
training for 1 year of the advanced training at the college level. 

General HonnEN. He gets credit for only 1 year of the ROTC train- 
ing which he will take while at college. 

Mr. Stxes. He must have three more years of ROTC at college level, 
then, before he gets his commission in the Reserves? 

General Honnen. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. May LI ask a question on that junior ROTC program ? 
Of course, all these junior ROTC boys do not go to college. What is 
your experience now showing? How much value has it been to these 
youngsters? Does it help them get any advancement when they do 
enter service? Does it help Uncle Sam? 

General McAvuuirre. I can speak from personal experience. I was 
a Washington high school cadet, and so was my son here in the public 
schools, and my experience was—and my son’s also—that you learn a 
great deal about things—leadership, how to operate together, and 
something about a rifle and so on, that would make it a distinct advan- 
tage to a man who was called in by selective service. It would be an 
advantage to him over one who had no such training. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where is that going to be of any advantage to Uncle 
Sam? Where will it shorten the period of training? 

General McAvuirre. I think this type of man will become sooner 
eligible and qualified to become a leader and a noncommissioned 
officer. 

Mr. Srctvner. Who would be able to give us some first-hand infor- 
mation on that? ; 

General Decker. General Honnen has been the head of the depart- 
ment of military science and tactics at the University of Hawaii, where 
there was a senior unit, and he has supervised the instruction in the 
high schools in Hawaii, where there were some junior units. I believe 
that he is qualified.to talk on that subject. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long ago? 

General Honnen. Back in 1949. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to talk to somebody who has seen some 
of these youngsters come in in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Suxes. Will you see that witnesses are provided for a complete 
presentation when we get to the training program before us? 

General Decker. I can have General Milton come up and discuss it. 


FUNDS FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 
Mr. SrKes. Is the fund for the promotion of rifle practice being car- 


ried because of benefits which it is returning to this country, or is it 
being carried because of sentiment, or for other reasons? 
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General Decker. I believe that a certain advantage does accrue 
from that type of work. It gets a lot of young people interested in 
rifle marksmanship, and America has traditionally depended upon 
the rifle to defend itself. It is true that there are civilian rifle clubs 
that have older members that participate in the program from which 
there derives little future benefit. I believe as a whole the stimulation 
of interest in the use of firearms is a good thing for the country. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Furcoio. Does the amount of money you want in this budget 
contemplate UMT?/ 

General. Decker. It does not. 

Mr. Furcoto. How much money in addition would you need, as- 
suming that UMT is passed and goes into effect / 

General Decker. It all depends upon the manner in which it is 
implemented. The latest proposal that I have heard, advanced by 
the Department of Defense, would visualize a limited start in UMT, 
and the costs would be absorbed within the amount of money avail- 
able in the current budget. 

Mr. Furcoio. Suppose that UMT goes into effect and it is not quite 
as limited as you have suggested; that it goes up to 200,000 or 300,000, 
will you need facilities in addition to what you contemplate here / 

General Deckrr. We would. 

Mr. Furcoto. And there will be a substantial increase / 

General Decker. Yes, if you go that far I believe that it would 
require the opening of several new facilities. We could not absorb 
that within the present capabilities of the Army Establishment. 

Mr. Furcoto. If you need what you have outlined here without 
contemplating UMT, you certainly would need a great deal more if 
UMT were in effect ? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoiro. Would you be willing to hazard a guess if UMT went 
into effect to such an extent that there were 700,000 or 800,000, how 
much of an increase there would be in your request ¢ 

General Decker. That would require a very great increase in facili- 
ties and in people to supervise training; yes. 

Mr. Furcovo. I would think it would. 


POST SERVICE AND SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


On page 15 of your statement, with reference to that last paragraph 
and the different items that you mention there, is there a pretty fair 
increase in each one of those activities as compared with previous 
years / 

General Decker. No, there is not. Actually, those activities are 
down slightly in 1953 over 1952. In the entire installation support 
program in 1952 we expect to obligate about $958,000,000, whereas 
in 1953 we are expecting to obligate only $888,000,000, 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 
Mr. Furcoto. On page 18 of your statement, under your item of 


“Military construction, Army,” [ am not quite clear whether I un- 
derstand what you have in mind, but as nearly as T can make out 
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you are asking for a certain amount of money on the basis of antici- 
pated authorizing legislation. 

General Decker. We are asking for no money for military con- 
struction at this time. This $2.5 billion is in the President's budget, 
earmarked for the Secretary of Defense, to be divided among the 
three services. 

Mr. Furco.o. But you are not asking anything before the authoriz- 
ing committee ¢ 

General Decker. No, sir. Not this time. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Furcow. On page 20, the third sentence from the bottom of 
your page, you have different services mentioned there. One of 
them is cleaning and repair of uniforms, shoes, and blankets. That 
is for the National Guard 4 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Furco.o. Has any sort of survey or study been made to deter- 
mine whether or not there would be any substantial difference in 
the appearance of the members if the members take care of those 
items themselves? Has it made a difference in the appearance of the 
members? I do not imagine it is a fairly substantial item. I have 
no way of knowing. 

General Decker. Well, the services usually furnish those items 
to the individual, and also assume the responsibility for the cost of 
keeping them in good repair. I do not think that they would be kept 
nearly as well if the dividual should bear the cost out of his own 
pocket. 

Mr. Furcoto. I would not assume so either. I do not know def- 
initely. I know that the men have a certain amount of pride and 
morale, but I was wondering if any surveys or studies have been 
made as to what would happen if you people did not pay for it. 

General Decker. I might say that the Department of Defense is 
now sponsoring a study Which would eall for the men coming back 
from active service and entering either the National Guard or the 
Reserve to bring with them the ‘uniforms that they have been wear- 
ing while they were in service. We are undertaking economy in 
that direction. But to try to make a man keep it in good shape 
without giving him some kind of allowance to do it, I think would 
result in one person possibly taking good care of it and another 
one not looking nearly so well. 

Mr. Furcoto. Do you have any way of knowing whether or not 
the shoes that are referred to are different from the shoes they wear 
in civilian life? 

General Decker. They would be; they would be combat boots. 

Mr. Furcoro. I know in the Federal armories, for example, there is 
a move on foot at the present time for the guards who are employed 
in the Federal armories to have the Government do something in 
connection with upkeep and maintenance of their uniforms, and ap- 
parently they do not have that at the present time. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION EXPENSES 


On page 21, the third sentence, “Public information expenses.” 
Exactly what is that? Is that merely in connection with someone 
preparing newspaper releases and perhaps radio releases, and so forth, 
or does that have to do with paid advertising, either in newspapers or 
on radio? Ido not know whether it is something that has to do with 
persuading men to go into the guard or not. 

General Decker. This would include both. It would mean the 
public information activities at the installations, or unit level, and it 
would also involve some advertising. 

Mr. Furcoio. Would it include any paid advertising ? 

General Decker. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Furco.o. Well, you probably have investigated this, but I know 
many concerns, large concerns, put in paid advertisements on one 
matter or another as a matter of public service. I do not know 
whether or not you might save some money in that field. If 1 were a 
large concern, for example, and were doing some advertising with 
some of these public-service messages, I could not think of anything 
that would perhaps appeal to me more than putting in something 
that would be in the interest of the country, and at the same time save 
the country some money, and I just wanted to metnion that. 

General Decker. Thank you for the suggestion. 


INCREASE IN RESERVES IN 1953 


Mr. Furcovo, Now, on page 23, your second paragraph. You 
speak of a certain number of “people ‘being inducted into the Arm 
through selective service and then you go on 1 to say they area pobential 
source for the Army Reserve forces for the fiscal year 1953. 

Do you think that anyone who is inducted into the Armed Forces 
of the United States, after the treatment that our Reserves have had 
at the hands of Congress—I am not talking now of any fault of the 
military—do you think anyone is going into the Reserves in 1953, 
or any other year, if they can avoid it? 

General Deckrr. I think that they will; yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Have you had any statistics as yet on that ? 

General McAvuuirre. Yes. In the advance requests to Reserve offi- 
cers, about the numbers who are willing to stay on beyond their 17 
months’ tour, about 30 percent of those recalled involuntarily, have 
indicated that they will stay on. 

Mr. Furcovo. That is interesting. It runs as high as that? In 
other words, you do have a potential source? 

General Decker. It is anyone’s guess how many people will come 
into the National Guard and Reserves. 

Mr. Furcoxo. It just goes to show you how wrong a person can be. 
I would have said that you could not get one out of a hundred of the 
people that I know. 

General McAuv.irr=. The law requires a 6-years’ obligation. 

Mr. Furcoro. I mean voluntary. 


ARMORIES FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


On page 24, your last paragraph, you speak of a long-range con- 
struction program of National Guard armories, 1,388 new armories, 
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and you go on to say that there will be an expansion of 325 existing 
armories. Do I understand correctly that 325 existmg armories are 
to be expanded ? 

General Decker. This would be the number to be expanded. There 
are more than that. 

Mr. Furcoro. Roughly, how many would you say there are? 

General Decker. There are over a thousand. 

Mr. Furco.o. And of that number roughly about a third, or a little 
less, are going to be expanded? 

General Decker. 1,087 are available without requiring any expan- 
sion; 325 others need expansion, so there is a total of about 1,400. 

Mr. Furcoro. Is 1,000 the same number you had during World 
War II, or did you have a greater number than that during World 
War IT? 

General Decker. No; we now have a few more armories than we 
had during World War II. 

Mr. Furcoto. What I am trying to get through my head is this: 
If you had around 1.000 during World War Il and ‘at the present 
time you want about 1,388 new armories, what are you going to do 
with them? Were we so sadly lacking in World War II? Is this 
what we need? 

General Decker. There are more armories now than there were 
during World War II. During the World War you did not require 
the armories to any great degree because the units which normally 
occupied them were in the active service. It is during the years of 
peace when you are keeping your Reserves and National Guard in 
an inactive status that you need the armories. When mobilization 
comes you call them into active service and send them into the field. 

Mr. Furco.to. Are you going to have any more in your National 
Guard now than you had duri ing the war? 

General Decker. Yes. During the war, of course, the strength of 
the National Guard in the State service tends to ev aporate. 

Mr. Furcoto. What is happening to the strength of our National 
Guard at the present time? 

General Decker. It has been greatly depleted by the call-ups of 
units to be sent to Korea. 

Mr. Furcoio. At the present time you contemplate an army of less 
than 4 million men. A good many are abroad and a good many are in 
camps throughout the Nation. 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoto. During World War IT, during certain stages of the 
game, you had millions of men, 12 million or 14 million—many more 
than 4 million. 

General Decker. Right. 

Mr. Furcoto. Some were abroad and some were in camps. You 
must have had some left over. It is a little difficult for me to see off- 
hand what you are going to do with more than double the number of 
armories that you had during either the easiest part of World War IT, 
or the worst part, and also—— 

General McAvuirer. The National Guard people are very opt'mis- 
tic about obtaining for the Reserve obligation in this remaining 6 
years a large number of men that we release. We release 600,000 
during the fiscal year 1953, estimated, and the National Guard thinks 
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that they are going to be able to enlist a large number of those people 
and we will need the armories. 

Mr. Furcoio. In other words, you apparently contemplate a con- 
tinual inflow of people leaving the active service and going to the Na- 
tional Guard. The National Guard thinks that is so, and also the 
Reserves ¢ 

General McAuvuirre. Yes. 

General Decker. May I explain this. Armories, of course, are used 
by civilian components when there is no war on. They are located 
in cities; they are not in training camps. When war comes the units 
that occupy them go into the field, so you really do not have much of 
a requirement for armories in war; not as much as you have in peace- 
time. 

Mr. Furcoro. That is right. I do not know whether you are opti- 
mistic or not, but someone might say that you contemplate more 
peacetime activities from the statement that you have just made. 

General Reever. Than we have had before the war; that is right. 

Mr. Furcoto. I see. 

General Decker. It is during peacetime that you have a big re- 
quirement for reserve facilities, for both of the civilian components, 
the National Guard and the Reserves. 

Mr. Furcoto. You know your own business. If you think you need 
that many armories, I suppose you can stand them, but just offhand 
it seems too high a figure for me. 

General Decker. There is a pressing need for additional armories 
for the civilian components. There just are not enough of them to 
meet our requirements. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LOCATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE ARMORIES 


Mr. Scrivner. I know that you do have certain tables showing the 
location of the National Guard armories, both Federally owned and 
leased. Also, you have tables which will show the location of the 
Reserve armories? 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Owned and leased ? 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we can have those two tables—and you people have 
larger staffs than the committee—then we could know where there are 
both Reserve and National Guard armories. Also, we would like to 
have some information as to the number of units that will go into those 
installations. 

Mr. Taper. I am wondering if you cannot enlarge upon that a bit. 
I would like to see a statement indicating also the civilian components 
of the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force listed along with 
the Army operations in the same communities. 

Mr. Sixes. General Moore has the request. Will you see that those 
statements are made and supplied ? 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. The reason I made the request was because of the 
fact that in one community in New York, which for the time being 
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I shall not name, there is a National Guard armory used 1 night a 

week. At the present time the military is contemplating leasing a 

large building for the Reserves which it will use 1 night a week, 
The Reserve and the National Guard are supposed to be fighting 

under the same flag. They should not be fighting each other. If 

the condition as I have outlined it is true, and if it is widespread, we 

are wasting a lot of money because there is no reason why National 

Guard units and Reserve units cannot use the same facilities when 

they are used only occasionally. 

General Decker. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. We thank you gentlemen. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


Fripay, Fesrvuary 8, 1952. 
Mr. Sixes. The committee will please be in order. 


PRIOR YEAR FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Scrivner. General Decker, in order to get a full and complete 
understanding of your presentation and the present condition of 
the fiscal affairs of the Army, we must do several things. First, 
we must go back to previous years’ appropriations that were not 
fully expended; is that correct ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. There was some money available in 
fiscal year 1951 which carried over into fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then, in order to get the picture more com- 
plete, we must have a picture of the 1952 appropriations / 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 1952 obligations. which would give us the 
unobligated amount and then finally the expenditures up to date. 

As I listened to your presentation and compared some of the figures 
you gave with the figures that I had available, it was confusing in 
that ‘apparently all such figures that we have are not based on the 
same date. Iam not a certified accountant and probably, in order to 
get a full and complete check, it would require a certified accountant to 
go back and get the absolute balance as of one fixed date, and then, to 
give us our present picture, any changes that have transpired since 
that date. 

I say that for this reason: In looking over some of these figures and 
trying to remember last year’s and previous years’ appropriations, in 
view of the fact that we must consider reimbursements, in view of the 
fact that we must consider transfer of funds, and so forth, in making 
these calculations, it would seem to me that there is a difference of 
about $1 billion somewhere. I cannot tell you where it is, because I 
do not have the facilities at my fingertips to go through them all. But 
is there any way whereby you can give us in one picture preferably on 
one sheet all of these figures as of one fixed cut-off date so that we can 
go back and get a fairly comprehensive picture, at least to a fair degree 
of accuracy, of the figures that you have presented ? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir; I can provide that information. I have 
already had a table made up, which shows the data for the fiscal years 
1951, 1952, and 1953, to indicate the direct obligations, the amounts 
of carry -over, and how much will be available in each of the three 
fiscal years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you not have some funds prior to fiscal year 1951? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; those available for carry-over are in- 
cluded in the 1951 total. They show as a prior-year balance available 
in fiscal year 1951. This is the tabulation of which I speak. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I cannot go into it right now, because I 
do not have that much time. We will do so later in the detailed hear- 
ings. 

General Decker. That is available for inclusion in the record, if you 
would like to have it. 

Mr. Scrivner. As of what date is this summary? 

General Decker. That is the balance available as of the 31st of 
July 1951; it agrees with the figures which were included in the 
President’s budget message. 

Mr. Srx«es. I think we should include that in the record at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Department of the Army military functions summary of direct obligations as submitted 
in the President’s budget 





Direct obligations 


Appropriation title 












Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 | 1953 
Military personnel, Army $4, 400, 256, 549 | $4, 639,559,398 | $4, 485, 029, 000 
Maintenance and operations, Army : ‘ 5, 124, 187, 672 5, 852, ; 4, 820, 000, 000 
Procurement and production, Army -. 7, 042, 758, 532 | 10, O18, O78, 3, 684, 520, 000 
Research and development, Army - j 288, 348, 625 | 427, 243, 949 450, 000, 000 
Military construction, Army - - - 303, 270, 594 | 940, 607, 294 | 350, 006, 000 
Army National Guard 196, 281, 425 196, 754, 229 244, 246, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements 75, 903, 002 85, 156, 695 | 117, 630, 000 
Military construction, Army civilian components 5, 249, 409 42, 650, 000 20, 000, 000 
Army stock fund 175, 000, COO | 0 400, 000, 000 
Alaska Communication System: } 
Operation and maintenance, ACS _--. 7, 185, 133 | 4,179, 213 | 4, 835, 000 
Construction, ACS_. 06, 398 6, 362, 800 
Promotion of rifle practice 158, 991 | 130, 060 | 130, 000 
Civilian relief in Korea 28, 448, 344 | 71, 551, 656 | 0 
Total 17, 647, 144, 669 | 22, 284, 621, 886 14, 576, 390, 000 
Prior year balance available —117, 362, 102 | —1, 908, 022, 224 | —443, 035, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated from various appro- { 
priations a —175, 000, 000 | 0 
Balance available in subsequent year +1, 908, 022,224 +443, 035, 000 +-66, 645, 000 
Unobligated balances, estimated savings (available for | | 
reappropriation in subsequent year) +51, 922, 505 | 0 | 0 
Net transfers (actual and comparative other than trans- | 
fers from Office, Secretary of Defense) ; +45, 416, 341 +21, 545, 668 0 
Total available for obligation 19, 360, 142,637 | 20, 841, 180, 230) 14, 200, 000, 000 
Transfer from emergency fund, Secrets wy of Defense —90, 112, 57 —1, 512, 000 | 0 
Cash to liquidate prior years contract authority e 0 +48, 363, 700 | 0 
Total appropriation or estimate 19, 270, 030, 063 | | 20, 8s, 032, 030 4 200, ‘000, 000 


STATUS OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 1952 


General Decker. That is as of July 31,1951. There have been some 
budgetary adjustments since that time; some deobligations and some 
increases. 





0 
0 
0 
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Mr. Scrivner. If there have been adjustments, then in order to get 
the complete picture we would have to have those adjustments; so why 
put ina partial picture and then adjust it? Can you give us the figures 
as late as December 31? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all of your adjustments ? 

General Decker. All of the adjustments have not been made at this 
time. Some of the money that was assumed to have been obligated 
has been deobligated. Other accounts, because of escalation clauses, 
have required additional obligations. There was approximately $163 
million of fiscal year 1951 money available for transfer as of July 31, 
1951, which the Bureau of the Budget has not yet transferred to the 
1952 appropriation accounts. It remains in the old 1951 budget 
appropriation accounts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the point I was trying to get at. It really 
does not give me a very good picture to get figures of July 31 and 
then be told that we have to have some other budgetary adjustments 
to take into account. 

Can we get a complete picture with all the adjustments which have 
been made and which are proposed so that the committee may have 
them when we go into the detailed hearings? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I have that data as of December 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be better, a more recent picture. 

General Decker. It is a more recent picture. That includes all of 
the carry-overs, the transfers, and everything else that went into the 
President’s budget. This is an up-to-date statement of where we stand 
today. 

(Eprror’s Norr.—A statement showing the status of available funds 
for 1952 may be found on p. 178.) 


Pay AND AWJLOWANCES oF Muinirary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. We come now to “Pay of personnel.” The common 
assertion has been that Congress controls the purse strings and there- 
fore controls everything. That has been proven to be fallacious in 
fact because we find that the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, particularly as it relates to the military, through the President 
as the Commander in Chief, with his advisers, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, really set the pattern and establish the principle. 
They say how many divisions, ships and air wings. So that when it all 
boils down, about the only thing left for us as matters now stand is to 
see that we get that program carried out by the military at the lowest 
possible cost. That may be wrong. Maybe the system must be 
changed. But that is the situation as it exists now. 

So when we come down to one of the big items in your budget, pay 
of the Army, which will run approximately $314 billion, which is 
quite an item, there has been a great deal of discussion and probably 
some lack of knowledge of what actually goes into the pay and allow- 
ances received by military men, especially the officer personnel. 

So I would like to have put into the record at this point a state- 
ment showing your rates of pay and allowances. That would include, 
of course, subsistence where granted; and where that is not granted, 
give us the information on that. If there are rental allowances, tell 
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us where they are granted and what is given in lieu of rental allow- 
ances. And in some cases there are allowances for various types of 
service overseas. That has been misunderstood to a great degree. 
So we should have a full and complete statement as to those allow- 
ances, so that we may have it available for our study. 

Then there are other types of allowances going to military per- 
sonnel. For instance, I think of one right now, to medical officers, 
at least some medical officers, who are granted an extra $100 a month 
and you undoubtedly have now, strange as it may seem, some flying 
pay for Army personnel as distinguished from Air Force personnel. 

General Decker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. I do not recall offhand what other types of extra or 
hazard pay the Army has, but if there are any, give us that informa- 
tion, please. We want in the record a picture of what it takes in pay 
and allowances for military personnel. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Monetary allowance in lieu of subsistence for enlisted personnel 


| Amount in 
Daily rate fiscal vear 1953 

| } estimates 
Enlisted personnel on detached service __. $2. 25 $22, 045, 635 
Enlisted personnel authorized to mess Separately ..__ . a 1. 20 100, 312, 950 
Total Pee : , an ae ; ’ 122, 358, 585 

Amounts in fiscal year 1958 budget estimates 
ee Allowances in 
Basic pay = og lieu of 

. subsistence 
Officers $536, 842, 063 $98, 425, 000 $60, 480, 000 
Warrant officers " 49, 739, 075 10, 790, 550 7, 812, 000 
Female medical officers . 26, 307, 792 2,031, 110 3, 679, 200 
Enlisted personnel 1, 909, 046, 000 321, 984, 840 122, 358, 585 
Total 2, 521, 934, 930 133, 231, 500 194, 329, 785 











! 
Amount in 
Annual rate of | fisca] year 1953 
pay | budget esti- 
| mates 
' 
} 
Foreign duty pay: | 
Enlisted personnel. __.... .- way ebeert tax tte ‘ $87, 744, 000 
E-7 | $270 | 
E-6 240 
h-5 192 | 
E4 156 
E-3 108 | 
K-2 96 | 
E-1 96 | 
Hazardous duty pay Biss Coitanveneneces 37, 034, 100 
Ortticers pen Be sg ee 8, 653, 200 
Airborne troops 1, 200 4, 560, 000 
Demolition of explosives 1, 200 150, 000 
Army aviators eae er ee 3, 583, 200 
| = _ — — 
Colonel re 2, 520 | 25, 200 
Lieutenant colonel 2, 160 162, 000 
Major 1, 800 | 300, 000 
Captain 1, 440 1, 512, 000 
First lieutenant 1,320 1, 386, 000 
Second lieutenant 1, 200 13s, 000 
Nonrated personnel 1, 200 3060, 000 
Warrant officers Re Bes a a - 1, 200, 000 
Airborne troops | 1, 200 810, 000 
Demolition of explosives | 1, 200 60, 000 
Army aviators | 1, 200 300, VOO 
Nonrated personnel : 1, 200 30, 000 
; | a 
EE ERE EE SE EERE ET OE Nye I cela ad 27, 150, 900 
Airborne troops. | 600 25, 800, 000 
EE EES pete ee PE NEE | 600 540, WOO 
Army aviators: | 360, 900 
| Pe eine. WAS ei 
E-7, Master Sergeant nee Ane 900 49, 500 
E-b, Sergeant, first class ; S10 | 8Y, 100 
E-—5 , sergeant | 720 136, 800 
E-4, Corporal. - - : ie 630 50, 400 
E-3, Private, first class | 540 35, 100 
Nonrated personnel. . - : supitaeel 600 450, OOO 
Recapitulation, hazardous duty... econ ef >: ae 37, 034, 100 
Airborne troops 31, 170, 000 
Demolition of explosives 750, WUO 
Army aviators 4, 244, 100 
Nonrated personnel. - - - 870, 000 
Allowances for medical and dental officers - . 1, 200 9, 600, 000 


InpivipuAL CLorHinG IssurD AND ALLOWANCES IN Lieu THEREOF 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement you indicate a total of 
$250 million recommended in this program for individual clothing. 
What is that item?’ The general impression is and has been that 
clothing is issued to men in the military service. Those of us on the 
committee recognize that instead of that we have been making cloth- 
ing allowances. Tell us about this $250-million item. 

General Decker. This includes $178 million for initial issue of 
clothing and $71.9 million for the monetary allowance in lieu of cloth- 
ing. ‘Thus it includes both. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is meant by the initial issue of clothing. 

General Decker. ‘That is the clothing given to an enlisted man when 
he first enters the service. There is a certain list of items that we pro- 
vide at that time, which is as follows: 
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Cost of initial issue 


. , - —— PER one a renee 


Initial issue for | Initial issue for 

Unit men entering men entering 

Item rmy has hate ee 

nn ' cost arm from National | from 


Guard Leser 






factor Cost Factor Cost Factor Cost 


Bag, Duffel $3. 90 1 $3. 90 
2. Belt, Waist, Web, OD-38, W/Clip W/O 


100 Buckle 1) 9 gi) l 20. 40 | £0). 40 
200 3. Boots, Service, Commt, Russet 10. 55 6 21. 10 ] 10. 55 


— 4. Buckle, Web, Belt, GCM 10 1 .10 ! 10 l 10 
000 5. Cap, Garrison, W1, OD-M-1950, W 








000 Braid 1. 50 2 3. 00 | 1, 50 
= 6. Cap, Garrison, Khaki, M-1950 60 2 1, 20 l 0 
200 7. Cap, HBT, OD-7 .70 2 1. 40 1 70 1 70 
— 8. Drawers, Cotton, Shorts, White 0 6 3. 00 6 3.00 6 2%) 
200 9. Drawers, Winter, M-1950 3. 60 2 7. 20 2 7. 20 2 7. 20 
000 10. Gloves, Insert, Wool, M-1949 1.05 2 2.10 1 1.05 2 2.10 
000 11. Glove-Shell, Leather, M-1949 2. 90 l 2. 90 ] 2. 90 
000 12. Insiznia, Chevron 15 14 2. 10 9.2 1.38 12.2 1. 83 
000 13. Insignia, Collar, EM, Arm/or Servic 05 I 05 
000 14. Insignia, Collar, US, EP 05 2 10 
= 15. Jacket, HBT, QD-7 3.10 3 , 30 l 5. 10 2 6. 20 
000 16. Jacket, Wool, OD, M-1950 23.15 2 46. 30 1 23.15 1 93.15 
= 7 Variou 
000 1s ‘otton, Mohair, OD-41 60 2 1. 20 l til 1 H0 
— 19 , Synthetic, RC, OD Dsmtd 7.35 l 7.35 
000 20. Shirt, Ctn., Kh., SUC, 8.2 0z., w/Sh Loops 4. 00 5 20. 00 } 12.00 1 00 
00 21. Shirt, Field, Wool, OG-108 9. 90 2 19.80 I 9. 90 
000 22. Shoes, Low-Quuarter, Tan 6. 50 l 6. 50 l 6. 50 1 6. 50 
000 23. Socks, Cotton, Tan, Nylon, Reinforced $0) } x) } x) x) 
—= 24. Socks, Wool, Cushion-Sole, OD &0) 5 1.00 5 4.00 f 4.00 
900 25. Trousers, Cotton, Khaki 4.00) 5 20). 00 ; 12.00 $ 16.00 
--—— 26. Trousers, Field, Wool, Serge, OD-33 12. 95 2 25. H l 12.95 
, 000 27. Trousers, HBT, O1D-7 3. 20 3 9.60 1 3. 20 2 6.40 
, 00 28. Undershirt, Ctn., Quarter-Sleeve, White 15 6 2.7 6 2. 70 2. 70 
, 900 . Undershirt, Witter, M-1950 3. 60 2 7.20 2 7.20 2 7. 20 
, 500 Total 229. 74 89.18 13.38 


, LOO 

, 800 

, 400 Initial issn 
4 100 l il lt 
— It n 1 t 

|, WUD 

, 100 
), 000 
oo 1. Anklets, Wool, Tany Shade 131, Wm’s $0. 95 2 £1. 90 
, 2. Bag, Dutlel , oO rT 
, 000 be OOS, 


. Cap, Ctn, Taupe, shade 124, Wm’s 2.30 2 + 60 

in 1. Cap, W1, Taupe, Shade 121, Women 7, , wit) 

4 O00 5. Dress, Ctn., Taupe, shade 124, Wm’s 5. 75 { 73 00 
6. Gloves, Ctn., Tan, Shade 128, Wm’s 1.4 1 11) 

7. Gloves, Leather. Brown, Shade 64, Wm’s 2. 20 l 2. 20 

8. Handbag, Leather, Brown, Shade 64, Wim’s 13. 75 ] 13. 75 

2 ). Hat, Service, Wm’s W1 Serge, 12 0z., Taupe Shade 121 9. 5D l 1, 5O 


10. Insignia, Chevron, WAC, EW 20 10 ( 

‘ 11. Insignia, Collar, US, EP 

| of 12. Insignia, Collar, WAC, Arm/or Service 1 

ng 13. Insignia, Hat, WAC, EW ] 15 1 
5° 14. Jacket. W1, Taupe, Shade 121, Wm’s 23. 75 1 
‘ 15. Laces, Shoe 

hat 16. O’Coat, W1, Taupe, Shade 121, Wm’s, W/rem Liner 17. 25 l 47. 25 

the 17. O’Shoes, Rbr, Wm’s Low 1. 60 1 ] 


0) 
| 18. Raineoat, Wm’s, Nylon-Rayon, Taupe Shade 129 10. 00 | 10. 00 
th- 19. Searf, Nylon, Tan, Shad 3 125, Wm’s 1. ! 1.00 
20. Shirtwaist, Wm’s, Ctn., Chambary, 3 0z., Tan, Sh 130 2. 85 8. 55 
: 21. Shirtwaist, Wm’s, Ryn Broadcloth, 3.2 0z., Tan Sh 130 2. 95 2 ’ 
of 22. Shoes, Wm’s, Low Quarter, Cafe Brown 6. 40 2 12. Sf 
23. Shoes, Fld, Wm’s, Composition Sok 8.45 1 8.45 
th- 24. Slacks, Wm’s, W1 Serge, 12 0z., Taupe, Sh 121 14. 00 ! 14.00 
25. Stocking, Nvlon, Taupe, Sh 76, Wm’s x0) 6 4. 80 
26. Suit, Exercise, Women’s &. 00 ] 8. 00 

27. Suit, Uniform, Wm’s, W1 Serge, 12 0z., Taupe Sh 121 35. 40 


a. Coat, Uniform, Wm’s, W1 Serge, 12 0z., Taupe, Shade 121 25. 00 1 5. 00 
hen b. Skirt, Uniform, Wm’s, W1 Serge, 12 0z., Taupe, Shade 121 10. 40 ) 20). 80 


TO- Total 3k 1 Pee 257. 45 


95192—52—pt. 1——-11 
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CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of the cash allowances to which 
you have referred, $79 million ? 

General Decker. That is for the purpose of enabling the enlisted 
man to keep up the clothing which was issued to him initially, replac- 
ing items as they wear out. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is the enlisted man’s job to care 
for his clothing and to determine what he is going to replace and 
when he is going to replace it ? 

General Decker. Exactly. The organization commander, of course, 
will hold frequent inspections of his unit and determine which of 
his men need certain replacements of clothing. The enlisted man, 
however, has the responsibility of keeping his uniforms in good shape 
and he is free, on his own, if he wants to, to go and purchase uniforms 
within his own clothing allowance. It would be only where he failed 
to do it himself that the organization commander would step in and 
cause him to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would he procure his uniforms? 

General Decker. He purchases those from the quartermaster sales 
stores which are provided for that purpose. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Another one of the large items about which there 
has been a great deal of discussion is the matter of travel, and you 
refer to an amount of $202 million for travel, the major portion of 
which is for individual travel. The people who live along the main 
line of the railroad see a large number of troop trains, and that type 
of travel they can understand. But individual travel is something 
else. How does the matter of individual travel arise; under what 
conditions ? 

General Decker. The costs of individual travel include the travel 
of a man, for instance, from his home to the place where he is in- 
ducted into the service. They include the travel of the man from the 
place of induction to the place where his training begins. In some 
eases he may go to an advance-training center after he has completed 
his initial basic trainng. It includes that travel. Following that he 
will be assigned to a unit and it includes travel to that unit. 

At the present time we are having a very large rotation of personnel 
in connection with operations in Korea; it includes the cost of sending 
the replacements wherever they come from overseas to the theater of 
war. It also includes the cost of bringing rotatees back from Korea, 
sending some of them to stations where they are assigned to duty and 
sending others to their homes after they have been discharged. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is where their orders of travel are as indi- 
viduals and not as units? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 


Ornuer Miuirary Personnes Costs 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you have a list of figures at the bottom of page 
5 totaling $33,839,000, nine different items. How are those figures 
put together and on what are they based? Is it based upon the 
strength of the Army? 
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General Decker. They are generally relatable to the strength of 
the Army. Other military personnel costs generally increase when 
the strength of the Army increases and decrease when the strength 
goes down. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was my impression and yet these figures do not 
follow that pattern. We were told in the presentation that the size 
of the Army is to be smaller; that we were going to have an average 
of 1,552,000 during the year, which is 13 000 less than in 1952. Yet all 
of your figures do not go down with the smaller force. Some of them 
go up, even though we are going to have a smaller force. So that the 
total over all, even though your troop strength is going down, indi- 
cates you are asking for an increase of $1.5 over 1952. 

General Decker. The developed average strength of the Army for 
fiscal year 1952 is 1,565,000, whereas the 1952 aver age strength on 
which the appropriation was based was 1,531,000. Therefore, the 
dollars requested for 1953, in this estimate, represent an increase of 
21,000 man-years over the military strengths reflected by the dollars 
in the fiscal year 1952 column before you. I believe it would be help- 
ful if each of these items were discussed separately. 


WELFARE AND MORALE 


The welfare and morale activity shows a slight decrease, about 
$400,000 from 1952. It shows an even greater decrease below 1951; 
the reason is that in 1951 we were building up certain facilities for 
welfare and morale which were a one-time cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have the 1951 figures. 

General Decker. They are on this sheet, sir. The figures for 1951 
were $10,276,000; for 1952, $9,625,000; and for 1953, $9,250,000. 

The amount of $9,625,000 is based on a 1,531,000 Army while the 
$9,250,000 is for a 1,552,000 Army. 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The troop information and education program is shghtly higher in 
1953 than in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is pretty close to 10 percent higher. 

General Decker. It shows an increase from $5, 647,000 to $6,282,000. 
That is the increased scope of the program due to an expected influx 
of personnel requiring increased educational facilities, including basic 
English for foreign “soldiers who will become an integral part of 
the . Army, plus an increase in strength in European pian 

Mr. Scrivner. Normally we would assume that would indicate a 
decrease in the activity over here, all those men going from here to 
Europe / 

General Decker. Yes, sir. It involves the installation of certain 
facilities in Europe that did not exist; it was not practical to move 
the facilities from the ZI to Europe to provide for that. 

Mr. ScrivNer. When we take up the details we will go into that, 
later. 


General Decker. Yes, sir. This will be presented in detail later. 
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APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Mr. Scrivner. The item “Apprehension of deserters” is up $300,000. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With a smaller army. 

General Decker, That is the pay of the guards who bring them 
back and also for the people who apprehend them. It is based on 
an estimate of how many we expect to have. 

Mr. Scrivner. With a smaller Army I should think you would 
expect to have a lesser number of deserters. 

General Decker. The fiscal year 1952 column before you is based on 
average strength of 1,531,000 as compared to 1953 strength of 1,552,- 
000. Further, the transportation costs of guards returning men to 
military control were paid by the man until November 1950; since 
then, such costs have been charged to appropriated funds. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those guards are military men? 

General Decker. They are, but their transportation costs have to 
be borne. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who has borne transportation costs heretofore? 

General Decker. The deserter himself. 

Taner. You mean it was taken out of his pay? 

General Decker. It was formerly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should it not continue to be? 

General Decker. There has been a change in policy in the Depart- 
ment of Defense on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why you should have a softer atti- 
tude toward the deserter now than you had before. Certainly if they 
paid that before, they ought to pay it now. Ido not know how much 
it amounts to. But I do not know why you should soften up on them 
any more than I can understand why we maintain some of these 
flossy guardhouses into which you put them. 

Mr. Taner. You do not think they ought to have the Waldorf- 
Astoria to keep these deserters in / 

Mr. Scrivner. No. Any man who deserts has given up all right 
to any soft, kid-glove, plush treatment. But this is something else 
we will go into later. 

General Decker. Yes, sil 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a 10-percent increase in the item, “Courts, 
commissions, and boards.” We shall go into that later, too. 

There is a decline in the item, “Chaplains’ supplies and equipment.” 
There is some decline in the item, “Education of dependents.” 

General Decker. There is a change in policy, sir. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. With relation to education of dependents? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Through the current fiscal year, the 
Army has budgeted for the costs of education of Air Force and Navy 
personnel in certain localities where the Army had the majority of 
personnel. Starting in fiscal year 1953, the services have mutually 
agreed to budget for their own dependents. This appropriation in 
the fiscal year 1953 provides for education of an estimated 16,000 
dependents overseas. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Will you be able to show a corresponding decrease 
in the request for funds in the item that previously carried this? 


INTEREST ON S¢ )LDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


General Decker. This is where it was previously carried, in this ap- 
propriation. There has been an increase in rate from $200 to $250 
average per dependent, but there has been a decrease in the number 
due to the elimination of Air Force and Navy dependents from the 
Army budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand why there would be some increase 
in the item, “Interest on soldiers’ deposits,” even though the Army 
goes down. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; the amount of money grows cumula- 
tively. 

DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. There is a substantial increase in the item, “Gratuity 
upon death,” which we should not anticipate, it seems to me. There 
does not seem to be a clear line of logic in that in view of the statement 
that you made that this presentation was based upon the assumption 
that the hostilities in Korea would cease, and therefore there would 
be the assumption of fewer deaths. With a smaller Army, as a matter 
of logic, you would have a smaller number of deaths and therefore a 
lesser demand upon this item ? 

General Decker. Mr. Scrivner, that is due to the time lag in the 
establishment of the fact of death. These gratuities are not paid 
until it is definitely decided that the man is dead. We have a great 
many missing-in-action cases in which it would be impossible to make 
a determination until some later date. That is the reason that that has 
gone up. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a comparatively small amount involved in 
the item, “Awards and medals.” 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, ARMY 


There is a decrease of about $1 billion in “Maintenance and opera- 
tions”; is that correct ? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next matter you discuss is one of those con- 
cerning which I tried to reconcile the figures in your presentation, but 
could not do it, because in all the figures that were shown me I could 
not. for instance, locate the figure of $1,253,700.000. 

General Decker. I can explain that. Mr. Scrivner, if you will look 
on this sheet which I believe you have been furnished you will find in 
the 1952 column direct obligations under “Forces and facilities.” the 
figure of $1,386,000,000. 

General Decker. This $1,253 million is that part of the $1,386 
million which is devoted to the purchase of organizational equip- 
ment. There are other items included in there which I did not men- 
tion for 1952 which I have mentioned for 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, when we go into the details, you will have all 
those items so that they will come out with a balanced figure ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; and on a comparable basis. 
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TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. Another item that I want to understand, in view of 
your smaller force, is that of “Training,” which is almost $3 million 
more than in 1952. How can you justify that with a smaller military 
force? That is discussed on page 7 of your statement. 

General McAuutrrr. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will, please. 

General McAuttrre. There is going to be a greater, a larger turn- 
over in the 1953 fiscal year than there was in 1952. The inductees 
who came in in 1950 go out in the calendar year 1952, particularly 
during the fall months. All of these inductees, a heavy number, from 
Selective Service, as high as 80,000 in November 1950, go out in No- 
vember 1952. So that although we have a smaller Army we have a 
larger training load for fiscal year 1953, by a considerable number, 
than we did in fiscal year 1952. 


REENLISTMENTS 


As the Secretary and the Chief of Staff mentioned, our estimated 
losses, depending on the reenlistment program, will be something 
around 600,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody gave us a very optimistic picture on the 
reenlistment program. 

General McAuuirre. Up to the present it is, but no one has given 
any figure on the inductees because we have not lost any yet, and we 
do not know what the reenlistment figure among the inductees will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Frankly, do you expect a very great enlistment figure 
from the inductees ? 

General McAuutrre. I would not like to predict, Mr. Scrivner. We 
are carrying on a very intensive reenlistment campaign among these 
people, and we are hopeful, but I have no basis for making any pre- 
diction on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that this figure may be high. 

General McAvuirre. That is right. The projections as to what 
our losses will be in the fiscal year 1953 may be in error by as much 
as 10 percent. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Then you jump the program of command and 
management $6.5 million. 

General Decker. Yes,sir. Part of that is attributable to the civilian 
pay increase and part to a request for additional civilian personnel 
over what we have in this fiscal year. We will go into the exact de- 
tails of that during the hearings of that particular program. 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. The next item is “Supply distribution system,” 
which shows a decrease, although that represents a very large portion 
of the budget. You will tell us more in detail what this covers? 

General Decker. This includes the receipt, storage and issue of 
supplies at all of the depots throughout the Army. It includes the 
cost of depot operations. It includes the central procurement of 
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spare parts and supplies. It includes the operation of supply control 
points. It includes the operation of ports. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you told us in the statement. I wanted 
something a little broader. But we will postpone that until we take 
up the details. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF DEPOTS 


Here is one statement I could not reconcile with the other state- 
ments. You say on page 8 that: 

A continued large requirement for the operation of depots and for depot 
maintenance is anticipated as a result of the increased activity due to the 
expanded Army * * 

We have just been told that we were going to have a smaller Army. 
You cannot have an expanded Army and a smaller Army at the 
same time, can you ? . 

General Decker. No, sir; the expansion that is referred to there 
is expansion from the pre-Korea level to this particular level, be- 
cause the items have been worn out during that expansion and they 
just now are getting back into the depot system for rebuild and 
overhaul. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, expanded from pre-Korea? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. To the present-day levels. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then will you have a complete statement for us 
showing the available funds to which you refer in your statement 
about the middle of page 8, where you say that 
This saving has been achieved by programing available funds over a longer 
period. 

Will you be able to show what funds you have and how they are 
spread over a longer period ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. We will be able to show you the amount 
available and how we propose to apply it. 


MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. At about the middle of page 9 of vour statement you 
refer to your medical care program which shows a reduction from 
1952 to 1953 which in figures is a much greater reduction than the 
corresponding reduction in military forces. You say that— 

While the gross requirement is considerably more than this amount, the dif- 
ference is attributable to anticipated reimbursements, which are becoming an 
increasingly important source of funds for financing medical care. 

General Decker. That is due to the cross-servicing between the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force; it represents patients of the other 
services and of the Veterans’ Administration hospitalized in Army 
facilities. That is where the reimbursements are generated. 

Mr. Scrivner. I though we were told last year that the number of 
Veterans’ Administration patients coming into Army hospital was 
coing to be practically nil? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because vou needed the space yourself ? 
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General Decker. That is correct. There are still a few of them, 
however. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement was that it is becoming an increas- 
ingly important source of funds. 

General Decker. That is principally from the Navy and the Air 
Force. ‘That is what we are talking about there. There are still a 
few Veterans’ Administration patients, but not many. 

3efore you leave medical care I think there is one thing I might 
say, that is this program is reduced considerably because of the reduc- 
tion in the purchase of mobilization reserves for the Medical Corps. 
There was quite a bit of money in 1952 for that purpose, which is not 
the case in 1953. Therefore there is a considerable reduction in the 
entire program. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you were able to build up a backlog 
of reserves for the medical department, which might not be true 
elsewhere ? 

General Decker. That is correct. And unless those reserves are 
dissipated in Korea, the Medical Corps will be in fairly good shape. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about a decrease of $91 million 
and then under subsection (c) “elimination of fund requirements for 
the Department of Defense blood plasma stockpile.” Is that the item 
where in times past you were making a contribution to the Red Cross 
for the blood program ? 

General Decker. That is a part of the entire Department of Defense 
program. ‘This was for the purchase of plasma to stockpile and it 
is tied into the program of donors, which the Department of Defense 
is running. 


RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 10 you talk about the recruiting program 
and you show a reduction of about $2 million from fiscal 1952. As 
you will recall, this program has been the subject of a great deal of 
discussion and a large amount of dissatisfaction in this committee. 
While I did not have as much time when I was home on recess to go 
into some of these things as I should like to have had, a cursory re- 
search at a few recruiting stations which I observed indicated to me 
that the cost of obtaining Army recruits is entirely too high. I do not 
think you could even start economically to justify these costs. When 
vou go into the matter of how much it costs and how few recruits the 
Army gets especially when most—and I say this advisedly—most. of 
the recruits that you do get, vou get because of the imminence of the 
selective service action. In other words, most of them go to the re- 
cruiting station because they know that it is only a matter of a few 
days or weeks or a very few months before they will be called in by 
selective service. Then they go to the recruiting station, because they 
have been told that if they enlist, they will have the opportunity of 
choosing their branch of the service. 

That does not always prove to be true and IT want to discuss with 
somebody before these hearings are concluded one particular case of a 
young man who was told in so many words that “if you enlist you can 
choose your branch of the service.” He enlisted, acting upon that 
promise, he chose his branch of the service, but that is not what he 
got by a whole lot. 
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Mr. Mauon. May I say a word at this point, Mr. Scrivner? 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 


QUESTION OF TOO MANY RECRUITING OFFICES 


Mr. Mauon. I should like this opportunity now, because I may not 
be here when you take up the sautificktion for the recruiting service. 
As we have frequently mentioned here, Members of Congress and 
the general public copyplain about what they consider to be abuses 
and one of the frequent complaints that has come to me, particularly 
recently since I made a talk on the floor of the House and asked for 
suggestions to effect economies, is that there are far too many recruit- 
ing offices at various places. One man said, for example, that in a 
certain town in Texas they had 12 when 3 would be fully adequate. 
I think when you come to that point you should develop that very 
thoroughly and I think you can save some manpower and some money. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no question about it, not only as to the num- 
ber of recruiting oflices, but in many cases the number of aes 
assigned to each recruiting office plus the number of automobiles that 
are being operating by them. 


FUNDS FOR RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


Mr. Manon. Yes. That is one thing you should develop at the 
proper place. I do not think this is the proper time for these de- 
tails. But there is one thing I would like to get into the picture at 
this point. A man came to the committee yesterday who wanted to 
be heard and I explained to him that it was impossible to be heard 
at this time. He said that in the advertising program which we 
sought to curtail in the conference between the House and the Senate 
last year, some injustices have been worked and that certain funds 
cannot. be spent which are available in the fiscal year 1952 for the 
recruitment of personnel, that should be spent. Some place in the 
hearings we want to develop that situation. 

Have you heard anything about funds that cannot be expended in 
this program, for advertising ¢ 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Public Law 179, the appropriation act 
for 1952, prohibited the use of funds for recruiting advertising. As 
soon as that became known to the services the Army immediately took 
steps to curtail the recruiting advertising program. There was about 
$600,000 that had been committed past the point of no return, and we 
had to go ahead and expend that money. Otherwise the program has 
been stopped completely. 

Mr. Manion. Will you see to it that there is prepared for this com- 
mittee a full statement with respect to the impact of the action of the 
commitee. If we have made any mistakes, which I do not now con- 
ceive with respect to this particular matter, we want to rectify them. 
But we do want to have the facts that are necessary and also the facts 
with respect to the recruiting matter that Mr. Scrivner was de- 
veloping. 

(The information following was supplied for the record. ) 


IMPACT OF ACTION TAKEN BY CONGRESS IN CURTAILING RECRUITING ADVERTISING 


1. The full effect of the curtailment of recruiting advertising and publicity ma- 
terials has only partially been felt. 
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2. As is normal to any continuing operation, much of the materials required 
are produced in advance of need. An example of this is the folders, booklets, 
and pamphlets used by the recruiters in their direct contact with prospective 
enlistees. The supply of such materials for some programs is just now being 
exhausted. The lack of sales aids makes it more difficult to convince prospects 
on the advantages of volunteering, thus increasing the sales program which 
results in less efficient use of canvassers. 

3. One of the programs being given direct advertising and publicity material 
support during the summer was the WAC program. New sales aids materials 
were being developed just at the time production of such materials was curtailed. 
The supply of folders and aids was critically low in August and were soon 
exhausted. It is believed that the WAC program suffered as a direct result 
of this curtailment since production dropped from 448 in August to 102 in 
December at a time when other women’s services suffered no such drop. 

4. The aviation cadet program was given full advertising and publicity sup- 
port during the fall of the year. Because of curtailment of funds, no added 
impetus could be given to this program with the result that recruitment for the 
4-month period, September—December 1951, was only one-quarter of that procured 
during the same period in 1950, when funds were available to support the 
programs. 

5. The total procurement accomplished by the Recruiting Service for Army 
and Air Force was approximately 10 percent less for the last 4 months of 1951, 
compared with the same period for 1950. During this period, there was no 
less effort on the part of recruiters and world conditions were more favorable 
to recruiting in 1951 than in 1950. For general enlistment, there was some 
earry-over publicity materials; consequently, the drop in production was not 
as great as it might have been without such carry-over support. 

6. In addition, the curtailment of funds for local newspaper, radio, and bill- 
board advertising at the level of the six continental armies has eliminated 
this localized grass roots advertising support and made the task of obtaining 
public-service newspaper and radio support much more difficult. 

7. The cancellation by Grant Advertising, Inc., of its supporting subcontract 
with radio networks, magazines, service organizations, and other media 
did not result in any undue hardship upon these firms other than a normal 
loss of revenue. 

8. In summary, the specialized programs are directly affected by the cur- 
tailment of advertising and publicity support and there is a general lessening 
of over-all recruiting effectiveness when it is not supported by a well-rounded 
publicity program. 


Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have the chairman’s observation, and 
IT am sure those points will be gone into thoroughly. 

As I said, my opportunity to go into some of these matters 
was not full and complete, and I would request of the chairman 
that if we have some investigators available, when a report which 
I am going to ask General Decker to obtain is received, that a 
real, honest-to-goodness investigation of these matters be made by 
our investigators. 


BREAKDOWN OF RECRUITING PROGRAM 


General, I would like very much for use in this committee when we 
come to the detailed hearings on the recruiting program, that you 
provide for us a breakdown by States, which will include, if you have 
the figures, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska: and in that breakdown by States give me the number of 
stations and their location; the number of personnel in each, military 
and civilian—and of course, you will have to include the number of 
personnel at the State headquarters in each State, military and ci- 
vilian; also the number of automobiles assigned to each station and 
the amount of rent, if any, that is paid and any other expenses that 
are chargeable directly, because you will have telephone and other 
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utilities and a lot of those things which are expenses of these stations 
if you are not in a post office or other governmental building. Also 
the number of recruits obtained each month let us say for the calendar 
year of 1951. 

I should like those recruits broken down into Army and Air Force 
because my recollection is that these offices handle both and, if pos- 
sible, the average cost per recruit per State in each service. 

The reason for this request is that, as I say, although my opportu- 
nities to observe were rather limited, one recruiting station was right 
across the street from the building in which I have my office, so that 
all I had to do was to go to the front of the building and look across 
the street and see what activity was going on. From a calculation 
which, I will admit, is rather by rule of thumb, it would indicate 
that the cost of obtaining an Army recruit, during some of the pe- 
riods last fall when recruiting was down although expenses stayed 
up, it ran almost to $400 per recruit for the Army and something less 
than $100 per recruit for the Air Force because they were getting 
more. 

I would estimate that in other months the cost for the Army might 
have dropped down to about $225, maybe $250 and that for the Air 
Force to a little below $50. All of this does not make a very good 
picture from the taxpayer’ point of view. 

General Decker. May I ask, Mr. Scrivner, that we be allowed to 
include in this report also the number of inductees examined at each 
of these stations, because that is a workload that is in addition to the 
direct recruiting there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, at a lot of the stations there are no 
inductees examined. They are sent to Army camps for examination. 

General Decker. In many cases. But where they are examined at 
the recruiting station, I would like to be able to include that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. The excessive cost of obtaining a recruit for 
the military service has disturbed this committee for a long time. 
All of this intensifies the value of salesmanship to the man now in the 
service in order that he may become more readily and willing to 
reenlist. And all of that goes back again to the breach—I say outright 
breach of faith; I might say breach of promise—well, it is a breach 
of promise, when the Army told these youngsters that if they came in 
and enlisted, they could have their choice of service. If they did not 
mean that, they should not have said it. If they do say it, and the man 
does not get it, you can just mark him down right now as a man who 
is not going to reenlist. He is lost as far as reenlistment is concerned, 
because they have lied to him once and naturally he is going to assume 
that they are going to lie to him again. That is what it comes down to. 

It may be that these people at these recruiting offices do not have 
the right or the power to a such promises. If they do not, it should 
be clearly drawn to their attention and explicit orders given to them 
never again to make such a promise; not only the kind of promise, but 
any other false promise to induce somebody to enlist. And if those 
men do make promises, even though they have no authority to do it. 
the military forces ought to see that those promises are kept. 

We, as members of the committee, like to have faith in the veracity of 
the military men and certainly the public should have. If they cannot 
believe the recruiters, if they have that lack of faith, you cannot expect 
their faith to grow during their period of service. 
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General McAvurrre. I think this is a matter that should be answered 
by the Secretary of Defense’s office for that reason that for some 
months now the Air Force and the Navy have obtained most of their 
accessions by voluntary recruiting. They have been authorized by the 
Secretary of Defense to recruit from the inductible pool so that they 
do get their choice. In other words, the Air Force and the Navy go 
into the men who have already been tapped by the selective service 
to obtain their recruits. They are going into some service, anyway, so 
the Air Force and the Navy go into the inductible pool and obtain 
the volunteers from the men who have alre: ady been tapped. 

Mr. Scrivner. On the other hand, selective service goes in and taps 
some of these men who have gone into the Reserves—the Navy Reserve, 
the Air Force Reserve. Their units have not been called. There again 
we run into another snag and another waste of time, money, and effort. 
You can have some youngster that has put in 6, 9, or 15 months in the 
Air Force Reserve and his unit not ordered to active duty and selective 
service will tap him and put him in the Infantry or the Artillery some 

lace and you have lost all the time and training that he has put in. 
Fon have lost the effort of all the instructors in the Air Force organi- 
zation, and everything else. That is waste. It would be the same way 
if you had a man in the Navy Reserve and his unit was not called to 
active duty. The selective service can reach out and tap him. 

General McAuuirre. The point I am making is that when selective 
service taps him the Air Force and the Navy can go in and recruit him 
after he has been tapped. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons why I maintain it should 
not cost nearly as much as it does to get a recruit. All they have to 
do is to have one man to keep in touch with selective service head- 
quarters. It does not take an expensive office or an expensive service 
to go out and get a recruit like that. That is one of the reasons I 
made the request for some of these figures. 

General McAvuirre. I understand. Selective service across the 
board would be to the very great adv ae of the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not get that. I do not know what you are 
driving at. 

General McAvuirre. I mean the Army in the past has been forced 
to accept those men who are tapped for selective service and we get 
our great group of men that way while the Air Force and the Navy 
have done it on the basis of v oluntary recruiting. 


EXCESSIVE COST OF OBTAINING RECRUITS 


Mr. Scrivner. You mean then if the cost of obtaining one Army 
recruit is becoming so high we had better abandon that program and 
just take them through selective service. 

General Reever. I do not intend in any way to defend the cost of 
getting a recruit. $400 may be too high. I am not an expert in that 
line. But I am quite sure that if it were $400 we make more than that 
in getting a 3-year man as opposed to a 2-year man. 

Mr. Scrivner. In making my computation T had to do some rapid 
calculating. and didn’t go into the reenlistment angle. 

General Reeper. I am not arguing on the price. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I had to do some calculating involving the number 
of personnel and what I knew their rate of pay was and what the cost 
of rent was and utilities and the operation of motor vehicles and 
things like that. Even so, I expect you would be surprised and 
shocked at some of the figures of cost for obtaining an Army recruit. 

General Reeper. I was not arguing whether or not it was too high. 
Even at $400 we would make money tm getting 3-year men. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. Reenlistments could be handled without these officers, 
Of course, one of the big items of your budget is your procurement 
and production into which we will go in greater detail when we go 
into the detailed hearings. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does show a rather large decrease under 1952. You 
gave us some explanation in your statement. Do you have anything 
to add to your prepared statement ? 

General Decker. I think not, sir. General Reeder may wish to add 
something. 


TAX ON VEHICLES FOR ARMY USE 


Mr. Scrivner. I have a subject that I want some information on. 
Mr. Mahon touched upon it briefly in last year’s hearings. I ran into 
it again on a visit to the Detroit tank arsenal, and that is the item of 
taxes that, strange as it may sound, the Army has to pay upon vehicles 
that go strictly into Army use. 

Will you have available for the committee when we go into the 
hearings a fairly complete statement on the taxes on vehicles that the 
Army of the United States has to pay into the United States Treasury 
with money that is drawn from the United States Treasury ? 

General Moorr. May I answer that off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Reserve PersonNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement, General Decker, when we get down 
to the matter of the Army Reserve, I do not find the figures here in 
tabular form. Where can I find them ? 

General Decker. The detailed figures will be in the appropriation 
justifications, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the picture? Are you asking for more or 
less in 1953 than you asked in 1952 for the Reserve activities / 

General Decker. The Reserve personnel appropri: ation request in 
the fiscal year 1952 was $85,613,837, and in fiscal year 1953 $115,486,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an increase of almost 50 percent over 1952. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Upon what basis do you ask for that increase in 
view of the experience in 1952 when you did not reach the goal that 
you anticipated? What makes you think you will reach it in 1953 ¢ 

General Decker. It is based largely on the assumption we will be 
able to obtain from those returning from active service a sufficient 
number of men who will want to participate in Active Reserve affairs 
and in Reserve units to reach the strength that we have requested. It 
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is anyone’s guess how many people will actually come into the Re- 
serves. This is based upon the best estimate that we can make at this 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are earmarked funds that cannot be used for 
anything else ? 

General Decker. No, sir; they would not be used for anything 
else. If the membership does not develop; if we do not get the men; 
we would not use the money. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


. Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation with the Army National 

Guard? What was your 1952 requirement or request and what is your 
1953 request ? 

General Decker. The 1952 appropriation request was $202,982,000 
as compared to $220,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again you are anticipating a greater number 
in the guard than you had in 195 2, and there again the 1952 estimates 
have proven to be overly optimistic. 

General Drc a Yes. The 1952 estimates were lower than we 
anticipated, as far as the numbers in the guard is concerned, because 
of the large number that were called into active Federal service. As 
in the case of the Reserves, it is a guess as to how many people will 
serve in the National Guard, and this is the best estimate we can make 
at. this time. 

Mr. Taser. You have two divisions scheduled to go into active duty. 

General Decker. That is correct. The first of these divisions came 
to active duty on the 15th of January. The other division, the Forty- 
fourth, will be on active duty on the 15th of this month. 

Mr. Taper. That is as many as you had last year. 

General Decker. Yes, that is right; two National Guard divisions 
were called into active service in calendar year 1951. There were four 
called into active service initially. Two additional divisions were 
called in January of 1951. When the two divisions most recently 
called are in service there will be a total of eight National Guard 
divisions on active duty. 

General Rerver. The polic; y is to maintain 12 regular divisions and 
the number above the 12 regular divisions are to be from the guard. 

General Mc — IFFE. May I speak at this point of the number of 
Reserves and National Guard people who may join a unit after their 
period of active service / 

The Armed Forces Reserve bill is to be considered, I understand, 
by the Congress, and one of the provisions, I believe, includes a plan 
to shorten the period of obligated service provided they join a unit of 
the National Guard or Reserves. If sucha provision should be passed 
by the Congress, of course there would be larger numbers joining 
the National Guard and Reserves after their 2 years of active service 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go into that later. I was trying to get 
some of the money figures in my mind. 


CARRY-OVER FUNDS FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


In connection with the National Guard funds, you will have some 
other figures to consider. You did not use all the 1952 funds. I do 
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not know whether you used all the money allocated for the field serv- 
ices or not. What is the picture on that ? 

General Decker. We had available for carry-over into fiscal year 
1952, $54,478,589. We plan to carry over from fiscal year 1952 to 
fiscal year 1953, $57,888,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will the $57,888,000 be deducted from your $220,- 
000,000, or be in addition to it ? 

General Decker. It will be in addition to it, but we then expect to 

carry forward into the fiscal year 1954 $33,642,000. The reason for 
those carry-overs is to provide some continuity in the funds for 
summer traiming. 

The summer training comes right at the end of the fiscal year, 
and it is necessary to have money available before those programs 
are prepared. That is the reason for that carry-over. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go into that. 


: 


MANDATORY UNIT FIELD TRAINING 


On page 23 at the close of your first paragraph at the top of the 
page where you are talking about Reserve strength and going from 
160,000 to 270,000, you say, “And to mandatory unit field training.” 

In other words, that is one of the reasons that you are asking for 
more money for the Reserves ? ; 

General Decker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is mandatory unit field training mandatory because 
of law or Reserve regulations ? 

General Decxer. I believe it is in accordance with law, sir. Up 
to this time it has not actually been put into effect. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to the fiscal year 1953 the matter of unit field 
training has not been compelled ? 

General Decker. I think that it started in the fiseal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, that is another recent change in policy ? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. At least during the fiscal year 1953, for which these 
funds are asked, Reserve units, as units, will be compelled to take field 
training ¢ 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Day before yesterday we had some discussion of the 
construction for the Army civilian components and you are to furnish 
us with a list of these various installations ? 

General Decker. That is right. 


PERFORMANCE BupGEeT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, one other general question not covered in your 
statement. It was touched upon, but that was about all. 

We were given a picture last year of the method of presentation of 
the budget and breaking it down into a smaller number of activities 
and projects under what has been commonly referred to as a functional 
budget. 

My recollection also is that in this presentation you had a couple of 
installations. I think Bragg was one. 

General Decker. And Anniston Ordnance Depot was the other 
one. It wasa class IT installation. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We were told that it simplified things and all you 
had to do was to finally bring these figures into eight heads. I did not 
see how you could do it. I do not yet see how you can do it. I am 
convinced that you do not do it. Instead of having eight heads, before 
you get your figures you probably have to cover three or four hundred 
different projects upon which to get the information. 

General Decker. No, sir. The sheet that you have before you indi- 
ates substantially the breakdown and funding to our installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. On paper it looks good. It is bringing things to one 
funnel theoretically, but actually does it work that way ¢ 

General Decker. In my last visit to the field I talked to the comp- 
troller of one of the class I installations as to how this budget was 
affecting them and he said that he was very definitely for it. It wasa 
much more simple arrangement as far as he was concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, it gives him a little more control, I suspect. 

General Decker. It gives him more control and less work in the 
field. It causes quite a bit more work at the departmental level to 
pull it together and present it to the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. It causes quite a bit more work in detail below the 
comptroller, too, does it not ¢ 

General Decker. It does in the department; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far wrong am I about the projects that we 
have to have facts and figures on to bring all your information even 
up to the comptroller of that class-I installation ? 

General Decker. We have in this budget 8 appropriations; 45 
budget programs. 

Mr. Lacrosss. There are about 311 new projects as compared to the 
old 275 projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not miss it far in my guess, then. 

General Decker. No; you did not. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may simplify it for your presentation but cer- 
tainly it loses more definite control as far as this committee and Con- 
gress is concerned, because when we only have presented to us eight 
or nine major headings, we certainly do not have any detailed control 
over it. 

Would it be possible or practicable to sort of just spin the wheel and 
pick out a couple of installations and require them to bring in their 
work sheets and all their data from all their projects and see just 
exactly how they base their figures and see whether this is a simplified 
program, or whether it is complicated? Then we could see whether 
or not it is more helpful to us. 

Mr. Srxes. Most assuredly the committee can have that done, and 
I think that it would be a wise thing. 


OBLIGATIONS, TRANSFERS, AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. In order to get a picture when we come to sit down 
on the final figures, we will have to have the figures from all your prior 
years’ appropriations from which there are now, or have been, any 
carry-overs and transfers reflected in these activities. 

General Decker. Are you speaking of obligation authority now? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Then you will have to give us all the obliga- 
tions up to one particular date, and I suppose at this stage of the 
game December 31 is about the latest date that you can give them to 
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us for. Having all that, we would have before us theoretically the 
amount that is “unobligated. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should have also by that time some idea of how 
much is unexpended as distinguished from obligated so with that 
picture we would have a better idea of what you still propose to do 
in the way of obligations and what you still have left unpaid in the 

vay of bills. That will all be on this one report that you will have 
fixed for us? 

General Decker. Yes. That information will all be available. 

Mr. Scrivner. This request will not involve your figures so much, 
General Decker, but I am making the request now so that there will 
be plenty of time for the infor mation to be provided. I would like 
to have somebody prepare this sort of presentation: The type of 
maps that we are now using in combat in the Army, the type of 
maps that the Air Force is using in Korea, a statement of the method 
by which Army designates the target areas, and the designations used 
by the Air Force. 

General Decker. I will have it worked up. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Taber. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FIGURES SUBMITTED TO THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Taper. Frankly, I am quite disturbed about the four sets of 
figures that have been provided us as to the funds available, and the 
two sets as to obligations in the first half of the current fiscal year. 
I just do not know where they come from, but it does seem as if some 
of them would go together. 

For instance, the blue sheet that I have here does not jibe with the 
other sheet that was furnished me. ‘The several sheets that were fur- 
nished by the Department of Defense do not jibe with the other 
figures. It is hard for me to get much of an idea of just what the 
picture actually is. 

I do not know whether you can explain the difference between these 
figures. I would be glad to have it if you can. 

General Decker. I will try, Mr. Taber. The figures that appear 
on the dittoed blue sheet which you have are comparable to those in 
the President’s budget. 

Mr. Taser. You have a column in there, “Direct obligations.” 

General Decker. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. That does not mean a thing as far as I can see. What 
is the reason for that? 

General Decker. That is the money available in 1952 

Mr. Taper. That is the first column. The first column for 1952 
is the appropriations? 

General Decker. No, sir; it is not appropriations. It is appro- 
priations plus some carry-overs, and it is not all the money available 
in 1951 to be transferred to 1952 appropriation accounts because some 
has not yet been transferred by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Taner. You still expect more transfers ? 

General Decker. Yes, we do. For example, there is about $163.- 
000,000 that is available for transfer when and if the Bureau of the 
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Budget decides to make it available to us. Direct obligations in 1953 
include $14,200,000,000 which we are asking for in a direct appropria- 
tion, plus an estimated carry-over from 1952 of $350,000,000 in the 
military construction appropriation, plus about $24,000,000 net carry- 
over in the National Guard and a small net carry-over in the Reserve, 
so the difference is in the amount of the carry-over, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Here in one spot we see available for obligation in 1952 
for military personnel on the sheet furnished by the Department of 
Defense, $4,622,000,000, and in the blue sheet you get $4,639,000,000. 
In this reconciliation sheet which you gave me you get $4,608,000,000, 
and in the sheet that was originally brought up by the Department 
you get $4,312,000,000, I do not know where I am. There are four 
sets of figures for the same thing. I am not smart enough to keep 
up with that. 

General Decker. May I try to explain this? The figures that you 
see before you in the stenciled copy which came from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense are different from the figures that I have given 
you because they are prepared on a different basis. The Secretary of 
Defense figures include some anticipated reimbursements and trans- 
fers for the fiscal year which do not appear in my figures. The figures 
which I have given you on the blue sheet are actually the same figures 
as appear in the President’s budget, and they are the balances as of 
the 3lst of July without all the money that is available for the carry- 
over being included therein. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know where I am on that. I have this sheet 
that you gave me night before last. That shows $4,608,000,000 for 
military personnel, and the blue sheet shows $4,639,000,000, and the 
one that came up from the Department of Defense shows 
$4,622,000,000. 

General Moore. May I make a short remark off the record with 
respect to this? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. Let me try to explain it, if I may. You have 
mentioned the difference between the $4,639,000,000 appearing on 
the ditto sheet and the $4,608,000,000 appearing on the typewritten 
sheet which I gave you. If you will look at the bottom of the type- 
written sheet you will see six technical service appropriations. 
There is approximately $163,000,000 included in those appropria- 
tions which has not been spread among the new appropriations which 
appear higher up on the sheet. The dittoed figure includes part of 
that as transferred, or estimated as being transferred. The type- 
written copy is in accordance with the actual facts as they existed 
as of December 31. 

Mr. Taner. Why would it not jibe with this blue sheet that you 
brought up? 

General Decker. It can be reconciled with the blue sheet, but on 
the blue sheet there is approximately $163,000,000 available for trans- 
fer which has been put into the various programs as an anticipated 
transfer when the President’s budget was prepared, which was sev- 
eral months ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons why I want new figures 
on which to work when we go into the detailed hearings. Here is 
another figure of military pay and allowances of $4,477,000,000. 
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Mr. Taner. Does that mean you are anticipating that the new 
figures we get may be still different ? 

General Decker. No, sir; the figure we are asking for is firm. 
There is only one of those, and that is in the appropriation estimate 
for the fiscal year 1953. That figure will not change. 


STATUS OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 1952 


Mr. Srxes. Put into the record at this point the firm set of figures 
so we will know what you actually want. 

Mr. Tazer. I would like to have a statement that shows the appro- 
priations for 1952 in the first column; in the second column the 
additions that come as a result of carry-overs, and in the third column 
the expenditures for the first 6 months of 1952 and in the fourth 
column the balance remaining available, and then in another column 
I would like to have the budget estimate for 1953, and if you have 
other funds that are going to be allocated to you by the budget that 
do not appear in the statement I would like to have that explained 
at the bottom of the page so that we can tell just what your picture is. 

I am afraid that we are not getting a real good and accurate 
picture unless we have that. 

General Decker. Mr. Taber, may I ask that we be allowed to 
include obligations for 1952 instead of expenditures ? 

Mr. Taner. The obligations for the first 6 months, that is what 
Iwant. If I said expenditures I misspoke myself. 

General Reever. I think that it would be helpful if we would 
make a total column of the appropriations and the carry-overs. 

Mr. Taner. Yes. I think that we should have something like 
that for the committee so that we can tell where we are. For the 
time being, I have no questions. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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SHIPMENT OF EXCESS SUPPLIES AT VARIOUS DEPOTS TO DEPOTS WHERE 
NEEDED 


Mr. Furcoro. I would like to give you an example of something that 
I understand during World War II, and I will give you an illustra- 
tion that was given to me. 

Take, for example, a base some place that was under one com- 
mand, and assume that they needed 100,000 spoons, or anything that 
you want to mention: I was told that the people at that base would 
get in touch with some supply headquarters some place to try to get 
them. Very often in an adjoining base nearby the article or articles 
would be there in great supply, even in oversupply, going to waste, in 
some instances, and I was asked why such a situation existed. It was 
suggested to me that perhaps if every base made a list of the articles 
in excess supply it could be mimeographed and then if each base had a 
copy of what the surrounding bases had, it would save a great deal of 
money for the Government and avoid a lot of duplication and also 
great waste. 

I do not know whether you agree that such a situation existed or 
not, although I was given the illustration by someone who was at such 
a base. I do not know if there is any way to correct it. 

General Reever. It did, and from time to time it exists today when 
the mechanism of our supply system fails. A post or a base has a 
very definite knowledge of what the troops are supposed to have and 
what is supposed to be there in the warehouses for immediate backup. 
If a unit leaves and their stocks become too great they are supposed 
to report that to the depot so that the depot can order it shipped to 
another base that might need that excess item. 

Now, the main reasons that it doesn’t work are human nature, lazi- 
ness and a tendency which is in all of us to hoard. If you think hoard- 
ing is unusual look in your own attic. We are all Americans in the 
Army also, so with a little more than they need they will say, “Well, 
we might need that, why bother reporting it?” 

Mr. Furcoto. If I may interrupt there? I mentioned all those 
identical arguments to the Army soldier who told me that. I even 
used the illustration of the attic. He said, “No, that is not it.” He 
granted that there would be some of that, but he said that one situation 
was that often the base itself would not know that just 100 miles away 
or 50 miles away at another base there was something. He was sta- 
tioned up in the Aleutians some place and he gave an illustration, I 
think, of the article hose, where they needed some hose badly for some 
reason or other. Their outfit contacted some place and went through 
a great rigmarole to get it. He later found out and actually saw, 
something like 30 or 40 miles away at another base, that they had, 
I don’t know, hundreds of feet of hose that was lying around, which 
actually finally deteriorated from not being used. 

He was just interested enough to look into it, and in tracking it 
down he found the people at his base had in good faith, being as ef- 
ficient as they knew how to be, tried to get this article through normal 
channels. His point was—and I thought it was fairly well taken, if 
it could be worked out without too much paper work—if the bases in 
that area had some sort of communication that would not break down, 
or had some knowledge of the sources of supply, they would simply 
get in touch with the command at the other base. 
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I do not know whether it is a reasonable suggestion or not. 

General Reever. We do the same thing, except we endeavor to do it 
on a centralized basis. The depot works with them. ‘They should 
report their excess to the depot. 

Mr. Furcoto. They should know what each of the other bases has? 

General Reever. They know what they can call for. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if one base reports to the depot head- 
quarters that it has such equipment and surplus and nearby there is a 
base that needs it, the depot can notify the base to transfer. 

General Reever. Sometimes they do that, and sometimes they ask 
them to ship into the depot. The human side of the thing comes in. 
I have an officer who just goes around looking and digging. On the 
human side here isa sample. He said to a supply sergeant, “Let me 
see your last month’s requisition.” He looked * ee the column “On 
hand, soap—zero.” He said, “What is that up there?” The supply 
sergeant said, “Six hundred pounds of soap.” 

He was just too lazy to look up on the shelf. 

It takes training and discipline. 

Mr. Manon. Here is a problem that will enter into this picture: 
Take a place like Fort Lewis, Wash., through which large numbers 
of troops pass to Korea. They are trained there for a while. Maybe 
they will have 5,000 troops there at one time and 25,000 troops at an- 
other time. Then the question of deciding what might possibly be 
surplus would of course become more difficult. 

General Reeper. That has been true at the hospitals. Say there 
is a 1,200-bed hospital and its operating beds go down to 500. Shall 
you ship all that stuff back and perhaps have to bring it back, or will 
you store it there? It is all right to store it there, but you must know 
it isthere. That is where discipline and training come in. 


ARMORTES 


Mr. Furcoro. I would like to ask you about this situation. We 
were talking the other day about these armories being built. They 
are mostly in connection with the defense effort, training men, and so 
on. Most of those armories are not used every single day and night 
in the week in the sense of the number of men being there using them; 
is that right? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoro. I know, for example, in my own community we have 
a great many American Legion posts, and my city is no different from 
the others. A good many of those posts have built their own quar- 
ters, and sometimes it runs into quite a bit of money. But almost 
every post that I know of has a desire to have its own quarters, and 
the members are willing to pay something to doit. They float bonds, 
do work, and so on. 

Is there any reason at all why there could not be some cooperation 
between former veterans who have a desire to build a place to hold 
their meetings, which are not too often during the month, and people 
who are now in the armed services, or National Guard, who need a 
place in which to train? Why could not some method of cooperation 
be worked out whereby the Government could save some money and 
we could get the armories we need and the veterans of other wars 
could also have the type of facilities that they want and need? Is 
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there any reason why something like that cannot be worked out/ Has 
it been examined and looked into, or is there a reason why it is 
ridiculous ? 

General Reever. I think you will find that there is a bar to it in law. 
It is awfully hard for the Government to cooperate. There are so 
many guards against being defrauded in any way. It is quite difficult. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoto. I can see where they may find obstacles that perhaps 
even the Congress, through legislation, has imposed. That is not 
what I am interested in. If that is the reason that it is not being done 
it is up to us to do something about it if it is practicable. What I am 
interested in is finding out whether or not from your point of view 
you people think it is something that it might be advisable to do if 
you had the authority to do it. 

I want to give an illustration. This happened in Springfield, Mass. 
One Legion post—and there are dozens and dozens of them in Spring- 
field—was interested in and actually submitted the proposal that I am 
going to tell you about. 

There was talk of a new post office, a substation, in one section of 
the city, and the Government eventually is going to build a Federal 
post office in that section, and this Legion post submitted the proposi- 
tion—and I am relying now on my memory—whereby in effect they 
said to let the Government “give the specifications as to what they 
want. We will build it exactly in conformity with those specifica- 
tions and according to Government blueprints. We will build it our- 
selves. We will make it our Legion post and then we will rent to the 
Government at whatever figure is agreed upon that will be fair and 
equitable.” They had two things in mind: One, first of all, they could 
be helpful to the Government, and the other was that they could be 
helpful to themselves. It seems to me people in the National Guard 
and veterans who are in Legion posts both have somewhat of a com- 
mon background and the same things to look forward to, and if there 
is a situation where you could save the Government a great many 
millions of dollars, and yet have the program worked out effectively 
so that you would have exactly what vou want and still would be 
getting it at less money and at the same time giving some benefit to 
these Legion posts, it seems to me that it might be helpful. If it has 
not been looked into I, for one, would appreciate it if you did. If it 
turns out that Congress is preventing it, let us know about it. 





USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO PATROL FOREST RESERVES 


Now, along the same line, I asked someone in the Air Force—and I 
want to ask you people about it—I believe very strongly that there are 
many things that are being done in various departments of the Gov- 
ernment in which the military could cooperate to the advantage of both 
the military and the departments of Government and at some saving 
to the taxpayers. 

I want to take it up briefly with you people because I think it is the 
Army that probably can cooperate most in this. I will give you an 
illustration of what I mean. 

I assume in your Army bases and camps around here at times you 
have situations when men often do not have something to do all day 
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long, but you have to have men in readiness and sometimes you cannot 
prevent holding them in the camps. 

The Interior Department has had several situations where the 
Interior Department has needed men to do patroling of forest re- 
serves, of the national parks of this country, and incidentally about 8 
or 10 million servicemen visited them during the war, of our streams 
for fresh and wildlife preservation and things of that nature. The 
same is true up in Alaska where, as I pointed out the other day, the 
Interior Department has fewer people to guard that Territory than 
the tiny State of Rhode Island. They do not have the money to hire 
these people. They have to spend money also for men who were 
given some slight training to act as guides going through these national 
parks. 

We had a situation where in one park alone the Government lost 
several hundred thousand simply because the Interior Department did 
not have enough guards to be able to stop the automobiles coming in 
when they were supposed to pay admission to the park. 

There are many, many ways in which the functions of the Interior 
Department could be helped somewhat if there were some sort of 
cooperation between the Army and the Interior Department. 

I think the same may be true of other departments of Government. 

Now, I am not referring to a situation where you are going to take 
soldiers out of your camps and send them away for days atatime. I 
do not mean that, but I am referring to a situation where there may 
be some function of the Government adjoining an Army camp, and 
where what they do in that function would be somewhat in line with 
the training that you have to give your own soldiers. Is there any 
reason at all why there could not be some cooperation along those 
lines? There has been some to a certain extent because I know the 
Army engineers at one time, according to the Interior Department, 
had a few of the engineers who did not happen to be doing anything 
do some sort of a job for the Interior Department that saved the 
Government a great deal of money. Do you get what I am driving at? 

General Decker. Yes. 

General McAuuirre. I am G-1 and am charged with man- 
power utilization, and the answer is the Army has more jobs to do 
than it has people, military and civilian, to do the jobs with. We 
certainly cannot attempt to take on any additional outside respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Furcorw. If that is the answer, that is it. 

General McAuuirre. We are shaved down from 21 to 20 divisions 
and we have cut back in civilian personnel similarly. We are always 
in the business of attempting to use the existing manpower that the 
Congress authorizes to the best ends for military purposes. 

Mr. Furcoto. Let me ask you this: Do you not have in some of 
your camps in this country situations where often the men actually 
do not have enough to do even to keep their morale up! 

General McAvuirre. I hope not, sir. 

Mr. Furcoto. I hope not, too, but I just wondered how things were 
at this stage of the game. I know during the years of World War 
II, from t: alking to men that I knew, many of them complained about 
the fact that there was a let-down and that their morale was bad 
because of the fact that there actually was not enough to do. I am 
not criticizing you for that. 
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General McAuuirre. It happens, of course, but we are daily in the 
business of trying to eliminate all that and get a full day’s work out 
of every man every day, and there are certainly enough jobs to do so. 

Mr. Furcoto. So you can be sure the men are busy all day long? 

General McAvtirre. They should be busy. 

General Reever. Let me say this: There could only be one reason 
why people on a post are not busy, as busy as they are anywhere else, 
and that is bad management. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HAZARDOUS-DUTY PAY 


Mr. Furcoro. I have just two more questions. I have always been 
interested in the so-called hazardous-duty pay and perilous-duty pay 
and things of that sort. I know from my own personal experience 
and from talking to men who are going into the service, and from 
letters that I get, that the average person going in wants first the Air 
Force, and if he cannot get that he will take the Navy, and if he 
‘annot get that he goes into the Army. The last thing that he wants 
in the Army is the combat infantry. I do not know whether that 
jibes with the experience you have had or not. 

General McAutirre. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoro. Apparently everybody in the service is aware of the 
fact that the hazardous-duty pay and the so-called incentive pay seems 
to go elsewhere. Are you people making a drive in connection with 
that, or is it a situation that you cannot do much about? It seems 
to me very unfair. It does not seem to me to correspond with the 
actual situation. 

I find no trouble whatever in getting people into the Air Corps 
and no trouble in getting them into the Navy, but the combat infantry 
seems to me to be left out in left field. 

General McAuuirre. I certainly agree with you. We are very 
much in favor of combat pay for the combat infantryman. The 
hazardous-duty pay that I know of is for the parachutists who are 
combat soldiers. I do not know where there is any hazardous-duty 
pay in the Army other than that. We have been trying to get it. 

Mr. Furcono. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS, 1951, 1952, 1953 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. I have only one or two questions. 

General, at the start of your presentation you showed us an over- 
all chart breaking down the request into the principal items. Is that 
chart available for the record ? 

General Decker. Yes. I have a photostat of that that I can fur- 
nish for the record. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. Is that chart correct, or must it be revised in 
the light of the confusion in the figures referred to previously by 
Mr. Taber? 

General Decker. That chart is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiacrteswortn. Does it reflect all carry-overs ? 

General Decker. It reflects the carry-overs as submitted in the 
President’s budget. 
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Mr. Wicetesworru. With respect to each of the three fiscal years? 

General Decker. It does. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I would like to have that chart inserted in the 
record if there is no objection. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. It will be inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Army budget estimates, fiscal year 19538, comprehensive data 


(Funds in nanantntell 


Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, | Fiscal year, 
; 952 











Military personnel, Army. - | $4, 400. 2 | $4, 639. 6 | $4, 485. 0 
Maintenance and operation, Army. -.__- ‘ “5, 124.2 | 5, 852.3 | 4, 820. 0 
Procurement and production, Army 7,042.8 | 10, 018.1 | 3, 684.5 
Research and development, Army --_..........----- 3 | 427.2 | 450.0 
Military construction, Army... . | 303.3 | 940.6 | 350. 0 
Army, National Guard_. 26 pies } 196.3 | 196.8 | 244.3 
Reserve personnel requirements “ | 75.9 85.2 | 117.6 
Military construction, Army, civilian componer nts | 5.2 | 42.7 | 20. 0 
Army stock fund... _. oe os 7 175.0 | 0 | 400.0 
Miscellaneous. ....--- LS Sey tS ee smell | 35.9 | 82.1 | 5.0 

Total direct obligations- 17, 647. 1 22, 284. 6 | 14, 576. 4 
Budgetary adjustments +1, 622.9 —1, 396.6 | —376. 4 
Appropriation or estimate __.. 19, 270.0 20, 888.0 | 14, 200. 0 

\ { 











Mr. Wiaeteswortn. In that connection I notice you carry in the 
chart an item entitled “Budgetary Adjustments” which further tends 
to increase the confusion as to the figures in my mind. Under that 
item you show an adjustment of $1,623,000,000 upward for the fiscal 
year 1951: of $1,396,000,000 downward in the fiscal year 195 12, and 
an estimated adjustment downward in the fiscal year 1953 of $376,- 
000,000. 

I wish that you would furnish for the record when you revise your 
remarks a breakdown of each one of those totals for budgetary adjust- 
ments for the three fiscal years so that the picture will be clarified 
in that respect. 

General Decker. I will do so. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of the Army budgetary adjustments 


[ Millions of dollars] 
— 
| Fiseai vear | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1951 | 1952 1953 
ees " ies we |_—— $$$ — | —_— | —___ 
Prior year balance available " | —117.4 —1, 908.6 —443.0 
Prior vear balances reanpropriated | MOREE To cemag ame . m 
Balance available in mateeepent 2 ver ar | +1, 908.0 | + 443.0 | +66. 6 
Unobligated balances estimated sav (available for reapp ro- | | 
priation in subsequent year | +51, 9 hie 
Net transfers (actual and comparative other than transfers | | 
from Office, Secretary of Defense : | +45. 5 | +21.5 
Transfers from Office, Secretary of Defense | —%. i | ~—1.5 
Cash to liquidate prior years contract authority mas cst +48.4 
Budgetary adjustments | +1. 622.9 | ~1, 396. 6 ~376.4 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you for your presentation. 
This completes the Army’s presentation to the full subcommittee, 
but we will anticipate going further into your budget requirements next 
week when the subcommittee on the Army begins a more detailed study. 
We thank you gentlemen very much. 
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Monpay, Fresrvuary 18, 1952. 


ARMY-WIDE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. A. C. McAULIFFE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

BRIG. GEN. M. M. McFADYEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

HAL J. WRIGHT, CIVILIAN PERSONNEL DIVISION, OFFICE, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE ARMY 

COL. W. W. HARRIS, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

LT. COL. J. F. SKELLS, BUDGET AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 

LT. COL. R. S. WEBSTER, TROOP PROGRAMS BRANCH, G~-1 


OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. As we begin the Army portion of the hearings, I would 
like to feel that we are working as a team; the committee, the repre- 
sentatives of the Army, the clerks—all of us are a part of a job that 
we know has to be done, the job of helping to build a real defense for 
this Nation, of helping to insure that we have an Army which can 
do its part of the defense job of this country; the job of eliminating 
any unnecessary costs that we possibly can eliminate. 

We on the committee are going to need the help of you people who 
are respresenting the Army in order to do that. We feel that we can 

count on your help in doing it. If there are places where funds ean 
we saved in this budget, we must find them. The Nation thinks 
that there are such places. I am sure of it. 

There is no disposition on the part of this committee to cripple 
the Army. I think every member recognizes the essential job the 
Army has always done in American defense and we here are going to 
try to do what we can to see that it is kept strong enough to continue 
to do its part within the framework that has been set up by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Bureau of the Budget. 

But I would like to emphasize more than anything else that I 
personally would like to see a spirit of teamwork in these hearings. 
This is not an inquisition. This is not a publicity-seeking venture. 
We are out to get the facts, and to listen to your justifications and to 
find, with your help, if possible, places where we can save money. 

With that preface, General McAuliffe, we would be very glad to 
have you make your presentation of the Army’s needs. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON PERSONNEL 


General McAuurrre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Chief of Staff have already told the com- 
mittee, the Army has faced and still faces a unique and unprecedented 
personnel situation and, with vour permission, | would like to mention 
some of the facts about this enormous personnel turn-over. 
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TURN-OVER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


As you know, of course, we are not in a full mobilization and, for the 
first time, we are operating in a state of emergency with officers and 
men who serve 16, 17 or 24 months. We do not have them for the 
duration. This causes a very heavy turn-over, and some figures 
might interest vou. 

Before last Christmas the Army had released the 100,000 enlisted 
reservists, veterans who had been called involuntarily and necessarily 
because of the Korean combat. We are in the midst of releasing about 
16,000 veteran Reserve officers, also involuntarily called and also to be 
released by 17 months in accordance with the dictum of the Congress. 

During the next fiscal year 1953 we shall release the inductees who 
came in in such large numbers in the fall of the calendar year 1950 and 
early 1951. We do not know exactly what the figure will be. It will 
be dependent upon the number of reenlistments we get and the num- 
ber of officers who sign on to remain with us. But the figure will be 
somewhere between 600,000 and 700,000 released from the Army 
during the fiscal year 1953; almost half, in other words, of the Army. 
Among the Reserve officers who were involuntarily called, the sign-ups 
indicate that about 30 percent of those involuntarily called desire to 
remain on and extend with us, and we hope that will happen. As you 
know, both the officers and the enlisted veteran reservists involun- 
tarily called did a magnificient job and deserve everything that a 
grateful country could give them. 

In addition to the release of the inductees, we must release the 
national guardsmen from four National Guard divisions that were 
called in September of 1950. ‘They must be released by September 
of this year; and guardsmen from two additional National Guard 
divisions which were called in January of 1951 must be released by 
January 1953. 

These guardsmen will be released, some of them as much as 5 
months early. In order to maintain the combat effectiveness and 
integrity of the divisions, we shall scatter the releases of these key 
personnel of the Guard and other divisions that came in in September. 

The first releases will probably occur in April or May of this year. 
We consider this necessary in order to preserve these divisions which 
will remain on active duty. 

All of this heavy rotation back to civilian life revolves around a 
small number of professional personnel, something in the nature of 
250,000 people, who are permanently with us and, of course, among 
the Regular Army personnel we also have a rotation back to civilian 
life, as their enlistments expire. We have, as you know, a rotation 
within a rotation; that is, the combat rotation in Korea in addition to 
this rotation back to civilian life which I have mentioned, so that we 
have been in the position of rotating a complete field Army, something 
that has never been done before, by individuals, job for job and skill 
for skill. 

We have brought back during the past—well, since April of last 
year, something in the order of 150,000 officers and men who have 
been engaged in close combat, and whom we are trying to get out 
after 9 months of that sort of operation. 
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EFFECT 





OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 

Needless to say, this has not been done without a major disruption 
in continental United States; among the trained divisions, the schools, 
the military people on duty with the civilian components, there has 
been a constant turmoil to meet the requirements overseas and also 
to accommodate those who return. 

When I tell you that we have 12 pence: ‘divisions overseas and 
only 3 in the United States you can realize what the situation is. 
It means that the average Regular deter artilleryman and infantry- 
man spends more than half his time on duty overseas 

It also means that we must try to provide from 3 infantry divi- 
sions in the United States the replacements for the 12 infantry 
divisions overseas, which is a very difficult thing to do, and requires 
the levies which we have been forced to impose upon divisions, schools, 
trained divisions, and so forth. 

Further it means that when you bring back the rotatee from over- 
seas to the United States from 12 infantry divisions you have only 
3 infantry divisions where you can dispose of them, with the result 
that many infantry soldiers, infantry military occupation specialists, 
are necessarily assigned to antiaircraft or some other organization 
other than the place where they have been. 


PLANS FOR RESERVE CALLS 


With respect to new calls for reservists, we plan no more calls for 
enlisted reservists. We have one planned call for Reserve officers of 
about 6,100. These officers will come in the main from units. They 
will be active reservists who have been drawing drill pay. 

We are hopeful we will not have again to res Reserve officers. 
Included in this Reserve officer call are very few Reserve officers 
now in the Inactive and Volunteer Reserve, who have been drawing 
drill pay, who have been on a drill-pay status since Korea. Their 
numbers are fewer than 700. 

To meet our officer requirements we have enlarged the officer 
candidate school which now will produce about 16,000 a vear and we 
have also expanded the ROTC program and we are hopeful that we 
will get 16,000 or 18,000 a year from that program. 


PLANS FOR DRAFT CALLS 


With respect to draft calls it is obvious that with these large re- 
leases during the next fiscal year, the draft calls after July 1 are going 
to be large. I would estimate them to be something in the nature of 
50,000 a month. The draft calls between now and the Ist of July 
will not be so large because we are in the business of getting down to 
the man-vear strength for the fiscal year 1952 which has been imposed 
by the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


So much for the preliminary statement, Mr. Chairman. Now I 
would like to go to my prepared statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not catch your last remark, General. You 
said something about getting dow 1 to the man-year strength imposed 
by whom? 
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General McAuuirre. The man-year strength imposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget and, I assume, by the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean, you assume by the Congress? 

General McAuuirrs. There is a supplemental for the fiscal 
year 1952 that will come to the Congress shortly which will, I believe, 
finance a man-year strength for the fiscal year 1952 of about 
1,565,000. That is our hope. That is considerably less than the 
bak gr strength that we earlier planned. 

Mr. Scrivner. My point is that the decision on the number of 
men you are to have in the military over-all is not made by the 
Congress. It is made by the military and the Bureau of the Budget 
under the Commander in Chief; it is not made by us. 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir; but it is governed by the amount of 
money that 

Mr. Scrivner. All we do is appropriate the money necessary to take 
care of the ceiling that is established for the military. 

General McAuuirre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Congress does not impose the ceiling. 

General McAuuirre. No, sir; except indirectly by the amount of 
funds appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, Congress is not imposing the ceiling. 

General McAuuirre. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think that was a proper statement. 

Mr. Sixes. Congress, of course, has the authority to impose a 
ceiling. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. It has for the last several years, to my knowledge, 
approved the ceiling requested by the Department of Defense; but 
Congress does have the authority to impose a ceiling, and I assume that 
is what you had in mind? 

General McAuuirre. They have actually imposed the ceiling on the 
Department of Defense in the UMT Act, of a total of 5 million | 
believe now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, vou are well within that. 

General McAuuirre. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that that ceiling has nothing to do with the 
number of men in the military today. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed, General McAuliffe. 

General McAuuirre. The Army budget estimates for fiscal year 
1953 provide for a beginning strength of 1,560,000 troops on July 1, 
1952, a terminal strength of 1,552,000 on June 30, 1953, for an average 
of 1,552,000 man-years, and for 516,513 man-years of civilian employ- 
ment directly chargeable to Army funds. These figures have been 
reached after exhaustive review and analysis of all the factors which 
bear upon then. The witnesses who follow me are prepared to discuss 
these factors in whatever detail the committee desires. 





ALLOCATION AND ECONOMICAL UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


The Army is placing increased emphasis upon the allocation and 
economical utilization of personnel. Military and civilian personnel 
complement and supplement each other. Together they are the team. 
In the past, management of the two has been divided. Today these 
responsibilities for both military and civilian personnel are in one 
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package for the first time. Since last July the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-1, Personnel, has been charged with the distribution and 
utilization of civilian personnel. This is in addition to his respon- 
sibilities for plans and policies governing the procurement, distribu- 
tion, utilization, welfare, separation, and administrative management 
of military personnel of all categories. G-1 has a new organization 
for carrying out the new responsibilities which include such matters 
as work measurement, work simplification, manpower surveys, and the 
like. The members of this organization are enthusiastic and are 
gaining experience. Already their accomplishments have been cop- 
siderable and I expect steady improvement for the future. 

The Department of the Army allocates to each major commander 
the minimum manpower, military and civilian, required to perform 
the mission. These requirements are based upon a comparison of 
workload with trend and experience data, and proved staffing stand- 
ards and ratios. 

To assure that manpower requirements are not in excess of need, a 
manpower survey of each installation, and activity is conducted at 
least once each year. These surveys furnish positive checks and 
inventories of manpower utilization and provide the Department with 
new experience data upon which it can plan more uniform and more 
economical employment of personnel. 

We have completed 181 of these manpower surveys during the past 
6months. Asa result we have made personnel adjustments resulting 
in a decrease of more than 4,500 jobs for civilians and 3,800 for soldiers, 
which were then placed in areas of greatest need. 

At Fort Knox we are conducting an experiment in which we replace 
able-bodied soldiers with a group composed of soldiers unfit for combat 
duty, civilian employees, and WAC’s. We hope the results of this 
test will permit us to use a similar system on a broad scale. 

Last July, the Secretary of the Army persuaded Hal J. Wright who, 
for the past 5 years, had been assistant manager of the industrial 
relations department of the Creole Petroleum Co., an affiliate of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, to join the Department of the Army, to 
accept a newly created position of Special Assistant for Personnel on 
the staff of the Secretary of the Army, Mr. Pace. 

Mr. Wright directs and supervises civilian personnel activity in 
the Department of the Army. He is here today and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to ask him to present his viewpoint on the civilian 
personnel as a result of his civilian personnel experience. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here which, 
with your permission, I would like to present. 

Secretary Pace suggested that you might be interested in certain 
observations of mine, particularly since I came to the Army from 
private industry and have now had more than 7 months in which to 
make comparisons. 

Mr. Fioop. You say you have been with the Army for 7 months. 
ls this your first appearance before this committee? 

Mr. Wriacut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose, for the record, you give us a reasonably short 
biographical sketch of yourself. 

Mr. Wricut. Very well, sir, I am a Texan, born and raised and 
educated there, educated at Texas Christian University. 
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I worked for the United States Government, following my master’s 
degree from that school, then with the Inland Waterways Corporation 
as Assistant to the President, for employee relations, and then 4.5 vears 
in the Navy 

Mr. FLoop. What was your Navy job? 

Mr. Wricur. I worked almost entirely in the field of labor and 
personnel and manpower, particularly in the Bureau of Ships. | 
worked in the Eighth Naval District. 

Mr. FLoop. How many stripes did you have? 

Mr. Wricur. I left with four in July of 1946. At that time I went 
with the Creole Petroleum Corp. and was with them until I came to 
the Army in July of 1951. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 


MANAGEMENT OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wrigut. I have observed a great deal in that 7 months and it is 
my firm conviction that the Army’s performance in the field of per- 
sonnel administration and use of people is on a par with modern in- 
dustrial practice. We have to take into account that the Army is a 
huge and necessarily complex operation, but by and large it handles its 
civilian employees in a competent manner. 

When I came to the Army in July of 1951 I purposely studied the 
Army’s operations at some 10 or 12 different installations. As an out- 
sider, brought in to advise on the subject of personnel, I was prepared 
to be critical, but what I found generally in each of those installations 
was a businesslike operation characterized by efficient management 
and intelligent use of personnel. 

There are certain fundamental differences between Army employ- 
ment and outside industrial employment. By and large, industry is 
capable of planning on a long-term basis, while the Army must expand 
and contract with the defense needs of the country. Industry can use 
a profit-and-loss statement as a measuring stick, but the mission of an 
Army installation is such that’ positive measurement is frequently 
difficult or impossible. However, there is an audit and inspection 
system to insure that the best possible use is made of the tax dollar. 

Here are some of the things that the Army has done in the field of 
civilian personnel administration which particularly impressed me: 

First. As a result of the Korean situation the Army has done a 
magnificent job of recruitment and training on a decentralized basis. 
From the beginning of the Korean build-up the Army has had to 
double its work force. Contrary to certain impressions that Army 
civilians are largely clerks and typists, that work force consists ol 
virtually every known oce upation, including more than 1,500 occupa- 
tions in all. Those occupations include everything from nuclear 
physicists to unskilled labor with all types of craftsmen in-between. 
More than half of the total employment is industrial-type labor 
engaged in production, maintenance, storage, and issue, and rehabili- 
tation. Many of the searce skiHs have been deve loped through on- 
the-job training at the installations. In the research and develop- 
ment field many of our laboratories and arsenals are manned almost 
entirely by civilians. 

Second. The Army has done a good job in the salary and wage 
field in the development of a sound system for paying prevailing rates 
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to blue-collar workers in local areas. In the white-collar group, 
where pay rates are prescribed by the Congress, the Army needs more 
high-level supergrade jobs in order to secure top managerial assistance 
from outside. 

Third. While the Army operates on a decentralized basis, it has 
established methods of inspection which insure a uniform personnel 
program. 

Fourth. The Army has developed a system of controls under the 
direction of G—1 in the interest of better utilization of its people and 
consistent with its program of cost consciousness. Recognizing again 
that the size and mission of the Army would never permit perfection, 
nevertheless the system of controls is such that there is a constant 
search for weaknesses and overstaffing in a relentless pursuit of per- 
fection. 

There are many things now underway as a part of the constant 
effort tovard improvement in the Army’s personnel administration. 
Among these are: 

First. Better selection and development of supervisors who are, in 
the final analysis, the key to an efficient operation. 

Second. More and better training and indoctrination in the field of 
personnel management for both officers and civilians. In this con- 
nection, efficiency ratings of both officer and civilian supervisors now 
make specific reference to ability to make effective use of manpower. 

Third. A planned program of executive development for civilians. 
Without such a program, deadwood frequently finds its way to the 
top. 

I am convinced that the Army is becoming more and more conscious 
of the need for good utilization of its civilian workers and that steps 
are being taken daily to accomplish this. Considering its size, the 
Army compares very well with large industries. It has weaknesses 
and large industrial establishments have weaknesses. It seeks to 
eliminate the excess personnel and improve its methods with the same 
vigor that industry usually displays in its efforts toward efficiency. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything the matter with it? 

Mr. Wriacur. Yes. 

Mr. Ftoop. Do you have another paper on that? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

General McAuuirre. The personnel requirements contained in 
this budget have been developed upon sound business principles and 
are the minimum necessary to accomplish the Army mission. The 
administration of personnel resources during the fiscal year 1953 will 
be conducted under improving high standards designed to produce 
the maximum in results for the appropriated dollars. 


NatTionaAL Guarp UTILIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. General, before you go into the details, I have a few 
questions and I think Mr. Scrivner may have a few questions on your 
general statement. 

You mentioned in your opening remarks, before you got to your 
prepared statement, something about the National Guard regiments. 
You said you were releasing them about September. 

What percentage of the National Guard officers do you expect to 
remain in? For instance, I have in mind, as an example, the Twenty- 
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eighth Division, which is the Pennsylvania Guard outfit now in 
Germany. You eo to bring back the great majority of the 
enlisted personnel. hat percentage, if you know or if you have 
heard, of the officer personnel do you expect to remain with the 
division in Germany—the National Guard officer personnel? 

General McAvutirre. We do not have a very sound figure for that, 
Mr. Chairman. On the basis of the sign-ups, and so forth, I would 
estimate something around between 30 and 40 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. What percentage of the officer personnel in the Na- 
tional Guard divisions, all of them now in active duty, having par- 
ticular reference to the two in Korea and the two in Germany, are 
the original National Guard personnel that you swore into Federal 
service 2 years ago? 

General McAu.irre. I would say about 40 percent. Is that a good 
estimate? 

General McFapyen. If I may speak with specific reference to the 
two divisions in Korea first——— 

Mr. Fioop. Let us take the two in Korea; the Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia divisions. 

General McFapyen. The Fortieth and Forty-fifth Divisions; of the 
original National Guard personnel that came with the divisions, they 
are largely intact, both officers and enlisted men of those two divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. They are? 

General McFapyen. Yes sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Including the line officers? 

General McFapyen. Yes, sir; largely intact and for this reason—— 

General McAuuirre. And will remain so until April or May. But 
the question was, What percentage of all the officers of the divisions 
are National Guard officers? Was not that the question? 

Mr. F.Loop. I want to know now what percentage of the National 
Guard officers who are now in the line with the divisions in Korea are 
the original National Guard officers who went into Federal service 
when the divisions were sworn into Federal service. 

General McFapyen. With respect to the Fortieth and the Forty- 
fifth, nearly all; 1 would say at least 85 percent of the original officers 
who came out there are still out there. 

Mr. FLoop. About how much? 

General McFapyen. At least 85 percent of the officers who came 
in with the Fortieth and Forty-fifth are still with their divisions. 

General McAvuirre. I believe that is not your question. Your 
question is, what percentage of the officers of the National Guard 
divisions that were brought in—— 

General McFapyen. The number of officers that were brought in 
at the time? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

General McFapyen. Oh, that is about half. 

Mr. Fioop. About 50 percent? 

General McFapyen. About half. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, all echelons, staff and line officers? 

General McFapyen. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Is the percentage of staff officers less than the per- 
centage of line officers? 

General McFapyen. Higher. 
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Mr. Fioop. The percentage of remaining National Guard staff is 
higher than the line officers? 

General McFapyen. The number of officers who came with the 
division would be higher in staff than in the line, because the vacancies 
were more or less in line due to the fact that the command structure of 
the division was completely intact. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me say it this way. As between the National 
Guard staff and the National Guard line, how many did you change? 
Whom did you change the most, staff or line? 

General McAvuuirre. We have had very little changing, Mr. Chair- 
man. There will be no changing until we start staggering these 
personnel out; so they are essentially intact as they went in. 

Mr. Frioop. Into Korea or into the Federal service? 

General McAv.irre. Into the Federal service. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to change many of them in the line 
now, are you? 

General McAvuirre. Yes, sir; we will have to start changing them 
in April or May. 

Mr. Fioop. That is because of rotation? 

General McAvutrre. Right. 

Mr. FLoop. Not because of a question of ability. 

General McAvuirre. Because they are going back to civilian life. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that a higher percentage than you had in World 
War I and World War II of guard officers remaining at their original 
posts, as when they came into the Federal service? Is not your 
percentage now much, much higher? 

General McFapyen. It is for those two divisions; ves, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Are the division commanders National Guard division 
commanders? 

General McAvuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The same men who left the States? 

General McAvuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In both the Korean outfits? 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And in both the German outfits? 

General McAuuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is certainly unusual, is it not? Has that ever 
happened before? How many guard divisions went into World War 
[| with their guard division commanders? One? 

General McAuuirrr. More than one. 

Mr. FLoop. Two? 

General McAvuirre. | can remember Beightler and McLain. 

General Decker. General Wing had the Forty-third Division and 
Generat Persons the Thirty-first. 

Mr. Fioop. You had all the guard divisions of all the States in 
Federal service? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. About how many divisions would that be? 

General Decker. At that time I think there were 18. 

Mr. FLoop. And at the most you had three or four of the original 
division commanders who took the troops overseas; is that correct? 

General McFapyen. That is correct. 

General McAuuirre. Right, sir. 
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‘Mr. Fitoop. Now you have four that you took in and there are 
four division commanders who took them, overseas? 

General McAuuirre. We have eight on duty, eight guard divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. Four overseas? 

General McAuvuirre. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That indicates a high development in the guard sery- 
ice, would you not say so? 

General McFapyen. I would say very high. You have, in addition 
to that, the fact that the National Guard still retains the individuals 
in the guard, the sergeants, the first sergeants, the captains, the majors, 
and lieutenant colonels. You have a tremendous residue of World 
War II experience in those people. 

Mr. Fioop. It is evident that these outfits did have a higher per- 
centage of combat veterans. 

General McAuuirre. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Naturally, more than World War I. 

General McAvurrre. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell me this: You took in these two guard divisions. 
Let us take the two that are in Germany. That is the New England 
Division and the Pennsylvania outfit. You trained them in the 
Middle West somewhere—wherever it was. Then you decided vou 
were going to send them overseas. Of course, you knew you were 
going to send them overseas the time you called them in, pretty 
generally? 

General McAuuirre. Right. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you decided where they were going to go and 
you shipped these guard divisions to Germany, which is quite an 
operation, quite an expensive operation, to pick up a division and ship 
it overseas, ready for duty—with the transport question and all the 
many ramifications that you have there. You left them there about 
6 months and now you bring them all back again. That is like the 
50,000 Frenchmen who walked up the hill and then walked back down 
again. 

Is that a good operation? Is that good personnel management? 
Is that good—-whatever it is—to train a division for a year and a half, 
ship it overseas, leave them there 6 months, and then just when the) 
are about able to pronounce the name of the nearest railroad station, 
they are brought back again? What about that? 

General McAutirrs. They come on with about 6,000 or 7,000 or 
8,000 people and are filled to strength from other sources. Their 
situation is no different from any other situation. 

Mr. FLoop. The Twenty-eighth went to Atterbury with 6,000 
men? 

General McAvuuirre. Well, 7,000 or 8,000, something like that. 
We fill them up from other sources. 

Mr. FLoop. With a total strength of 13,000? 

General McAvutirre. Better than that, 16,000. 

Mr. FLoop. I do not know the exact figure, but is that what the 
‘T'wenty-eighth took to Atterbury, 6,000 men? 

General McAuuirre. That is right. 

General McFapyen. Around 8,000. 

General McAutirre. Not over 8,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you nearly double it? 
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General McAuuirre. That is right. And regardless of how you 
form the division, with as many men as we have doing not more than 
24 months, it will be the same story—no matter how you form the 
division. So the answer is yes, we took this division over there and 
we will bring them back, those 8,000, in 5 monthly increments and 
gradually replace them with people who are just starting on their 24 
months or who still have 18 months to do. 

And I know of no better way to maintain a combat-effective division 
than that way. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, you had to have a division, you had to 
have a cadre, you had to have a skeleton, and there you had one? 

General McAuuirre. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Fioop. So you had to do it one way or another anyhow and 
you just happened to have this one ready—you happened to have the 
guard divisions ready? 

General McAuutirre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. | did not quite understand what you were talking 
about when you discussed your proposed call of Reserve officers. 

General McAuvuuirre. We will be short next summer some 6,000 
officers. In order to make up that shortage, we are proposing to go 
into Reserve units and call about 6,000 Reserve officers from units, 
not taking more than 25 percent of the officers of any one unit in the 
process. These are officers who have been on a drill-pay status. We 
will bring those in for the 24 months and thus meet the requirements 
for our 120,000 officers. 

Mr. FLtoop. How many Reserve officers have you called thus far 
since the Korean affair started? 

General McFapyern. We have called from the inactive and involun- 
tary Reserve as individuals better than 56,000. We have called 
another 10,000 National Guard. 

Mr. FLoop. How many from the first two? 

General McFapyen. Fifty-six thousand. Then we called another 
10,000 National Guard and Reserve officers who were assigned to 
units. In other words, we took the units and they came in with them. 
That gave us then a very large number of officers serving on active 
duty*in an involuntary status. In other words, they were called in. 
What we have had to do and we are still doing it. was to try to get 
back to a voluntary condition as rapidly as we could. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you the guardsman in this outfit? 

General McFapyen. No, sir. 

General McAuuirre. General McFadyen is Deputy G-1. 

General McFapyen. I am General McAuliffe’s deputy. By in- 
creasing the capacity of the officer-candidate school, by taking in all 
of the ROTC and by getting as many individuals as possible to volun- 
teer, we are trying to make up the shortage that will occur in the 
Army when all of these people who were called in 1950 and 1951 com- 
plete their 2 years, if they came in with units, or 17 months if they did 
not. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have the right to cannibalize guard outfits, to 
pick out anything you want? 

General McFapyEen. Remaining in the Army or for assignments——— 

Mr. Ftoop. When the emergency developed in Korea you say you 
took so many guard officers. Do you have the right at any time to 
take any guard officers in that category, from any guard outfit? 
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Generl McFapyen. Only when the unit itself is called to active 
duty. To go out to the State of New Jersey and say, “We want 50 
National Guard officers’, as individuals—the answer to that is no. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not been doing that? 

General McAuuirre. No, sir. 

General McFapyen. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have not? 

General McFapyen. Not as individuals; no, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What you did do is this. You called up one division 
in Pennsylvania. Then, besides that, that State had a series of other 
components which were not with the division—corps troops. You 
called up an outfit—I have in mind, for instance, the Nine Hundred 
and Sixty-Seventh Armored Battalion. That was not in the Twenty- 
Eighth Division, although it was a Pennsylvania National Guard 
unit. In big States you have that situation. 

You took them into camp and you cannibalized them for whatever 
personnel you wished—officer, NCO, specialist—and you sent them to 
Korea; you sent them in trained cadres. In other words, you took 
this unit apart as you saw fit todo. Now, is that good? 

General McAuutrre. No. We put—— 

Mr. Froop. What do vou mean “‘No’’? You did? 

General McAvuirre. We did not cannibalize any of these units. 
We imposed levies on them for Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you do not like the word “cannibalized.”” You 
ean call it whatever you wish. That is an Air Force expression. 
Perhaps I should strike it out. But what you did do is this. You 
took an outfit, as you did this particular outfit, and you took it apart. 
I have no objection to your doing it, but I just wondered, is that good? 

General McAvutirre. No, sir; it is not. As I tried to say, we had 
a great disruption in the zone of interior here, not only with such units 
as the armored battalion that you spoke of, but the Twenty-eighth 
Division itself, the Thirty-first and Forty-seventh National Guard 
Divisions which are in here now and all the other units, the training 
divisions, the schools, and everything. We determined that the 
combat rotation program would be first. priority, and the only way to 
provide the specialists, the officers, the noncommissioned officers to 
replace those combat rotatees who were pulled out from Korea, was 
to make levies on every unit in the United States. They have totaled 
about 10,000 a month and will, as far as we can see, through all of 
calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. It seems to me that that is the worst possible thing 
to do for the morale of the guard outfit. 

General McAuvttrre. It is. 

Mr.’Fioop. Under the circumstances; to pull an outfit in that has 
been training for several years as an entity, and then just because 
you need so many first-class sergeants, so many mess sergeants, so 
many radio technicians, or whatever you need, you take an outfit 
that is a good outfit, take it apart in order to dress up some other 
outfit that is not so good, or assign the guardsmen to some other 
place. Of course, you are exercising your best judgment, but in 
balancing the equities I wonder if that was good management; I do 
not know. 

General McAuuirre. The morale factor is just as bad on the 
Regular Army units in which the same thing was done, as it is on 
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the guard outfits. It was done across the board in the zone of 
interior and we saw no alternative, there was no other source of 
personnel except this, unless you were going to leave the people in 
combat indefinitely in Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I am saying that is that I am looking to 
the maintenance of the guard after this business is over. 

General McAuvuirre. Right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And I think you are very optimistic when you destroy 
outfits like that and put them back together again to suit the Regular 
Army. But I am sure you know best. I do not know, but I just 
wonder if somebody brings that to your attention often enough. 

General McFapyren. As General MedAuliffe mentioned, this is 
something we did not want to do. We had to have the individuals; 
just like we did not want to rush into the inactive Reserve and pull 
those individuals out. But we had to have trained individuals. 

In connection with the levy on the National Guard, that is, the 
taking of individuals out of the National Guard units, we sat down 
with General Walsh, the President of the National Guard Associa- 
tion, General Harrison from Massachusetts, the President of the 
State Adjutants General Association and a Director of the National 
Guard Association and with General Reckord from Maryland, who 
was also an official of the Association, and tried to work out any other 
possible way, but there was no other way. It was not something that 
we just did arbitrarily. 

Mr. Fioop. Then that is the answer. 

General McAvuirre. That is right. It was not the Regular Army. 
They agreed that there was no alternative to this. 

Mr. Scrivner. The end result, as far as the good of the National 
Guard is concerned, is exactly the same. Those men went into those 
units; they were sold on the idea of enlisting or taking a commission 
in those units; they thought they would serve with their friends and 
neighbors, men whom they knew and trusted. And despite the 
picture you have given, there is no way of escaping the conclusion 
that in many instances the very fundamental purpose and prime 
objective of the National Guard have been absolutely disrupted; 
because you did take them solely as replacements and that is all in 
the world that it amounted to. You used the National Guard to 
give you a source of replacements and you cannot gloss it over, you 
cannot dress it up, you cannot do anything with it except accept it 
just as it is. 

And regardless of your conference with General Walsh or General 
Reckord or anyone else, it has done more to make the future of the 
National Guard almost impossible than any other one act that the 
Regular Army has ever done; and they have done a lot of them to the 
National Guard, including the treatment that was given National 
Guard officers during World Wars I and II, and it will probably be 
much the same in this war. 

Even though your statement was that to start with you had four 
division commanders, I would be interested in seeing the personnel 
set-up after they were in service 6 months. I would like to see what 
happened. 

General McAvuuirre. These four divisions have been in service 
almost 2 years. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If I had the time, I would like to go into the entire 
breakdown and see whom you start with and whom you end with, 
and what happened in the meantime. I think it would be very 
interesting, but not a very bright picture, as far as the National 
Guard is concerned. 

General McAuutrre. I can assure you it will be, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I hope it is. 

General McAuuirre. We only replace those people when they ask 
us to replace them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have lived with this thing a long time, too. The 
taking of these units, as Mr. Flood described it, splitting them up, 
is not good. And I do not think it is proper. 

General, how long has the Korean war been going on now? 

General McAu irre. Since June 1950; 20 months or so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly by this time vou have had ample op- 
portunity to bring enough men in by the draft to take care of your 
enlisted needs. In 20 months you should have been able to run 
through officer-training camps enough potential officer material to 
supply most of your needs. At this late stage in the game I, for one, 
cannot see why it is necessary to call upon either the National Guard 
or the Inactive Reserve, or any of the rest of them, to supply your 
officer needs right now—with the war having gone on nearly 2 years. 
There is not any reason why the draft call could not have been stepped 
up and kept up to supply you with enlisted men. Yet it is going to 
drop down. There is not any reason why your opportunities for 
OCS should not have been expanded greatly. 

General McAutirre. Mr. Scrivner 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is not the easy way to do it. 

General McAvuuirre. We are under personnel ceilings that we can- 
not exceed; whether the Congress imposes them or whether they are 
imposed by funds. It is just not possible to keep the draft calls up 
when we are required to keep at a man-year level in 1952 of 1,565,000. 
We have to get the draft calls down. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, manpower is manpower, whether it is in 
a new draft or from a National Guard or Reserve. After nearly 2 
years of war there is not now any justification in recalling to service 
those men who have already served before. It is time to pass it 
around. 

General McAuvuirre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And certainly your number of men is just the same 
whether they have come in by way of the draft or whether they have 
come in from the National Guard or the Reserve. 

General McAu.irrs. Their experience, however, is far different. 
The only people we take from the National Guard 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; that is what I say, that the easy way is to 
do it this way. 

General McAuuirrr. The Eighth Army in Korea cannot get along 
with draftees entirely. They must have specialists, communication 


specialists, experienced military men, officers, and noncommissioned 
officers. 
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USE OF REGULAR ARMY FOR COMBAT DUTY 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought that was one of the main objectives of 
the established Regular Army, so that you could have those men 
trained to be the backbone around which the others could be called 
in to build up a larger force? 

General McAuurre. That is right, sir; we do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why did you not have your Regular Army 
specialists over there? 

General McAuuirrs. We have had them. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not had them in very great numbers. 
This has been a Reserve war lately over in Korea. Of course, you 
had to put the Regular Army in at first. 

General McAuuirre. Yes, sir; lately. But 62,000 of the 83,000 
casualties were Regular Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right; because that is what you had over 
there available at the outbreak. You did not have any warning that 
you were going into Korea, so you had to take what you had over there 
in the Far East, and fast, and get going. But your tables do not show 
a very heavy base of Regular personnel in Korea, now. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield, I wonder what percentage 
of those 62,000 casualties were caused because you had improperly 
trained troops. Casualties develop in direct ratio to the proportion of 
trained personnel, in many instances. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the saddest parts of the Korean war, 
the fact that there was no notice and they had to use these youngsters 
who had been recruited primarily for occupation duty, police duty. 
Many of them had not had any training beyond the use of a pistol, 
some of them a carbine. Naturally, when they had not had combat 
trainmg and were thrown into combat under the conditions which 
they had to meet, the casualties were great. That was inescapable. 

But let us see what we do have over there in the way of your 
Regular personnel. At the end of July 1950, 2.36 percent of the 
officers were Regular personnel. 

General McAuuirre. July 1950? 

Mr. Scrrvner. Let us come up to a later date, November 30, 1951. 
On that date you had about one-third Regular Army and two-thirds 
enlisted, other than Regular Army. 

Now when we come to officers, on November 30 you had four times 
as many non-Regular as Regular officers in other than Regular Army; 
and of the more than 23,000 Regular officers fewer than 1,500 were on 
duty in Korea. 

And you had on that date a ratio of nearly 10 Reserve to 1 Regular 
Army officer on duty there. 

Now, if the theory behind the Regular Army is what we have been 
told it was supposed to be, that they are the ones who are making a 
career of the military, they are the ones who are to have all of this 
special training that took a considerable amount of time to obtain, 
and they were theoretically the backbone around which the other 
Army was to be built, that has not quite worked out, and your Re- 
serves are carrying the heavy burden instead of the Regular Army. 

General McAuuirre. While that is true right now, the Regular 
Army is the outfit and the professional Reserve officers are the ones 
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who carried the real load in Korea. To take an example, those 
people, 120,000 of them, were rotated back here by the time we 
reached those figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take a year ago November 30 and see what 
has happened, see how much change has taken place. On November 
30, 1950, vou had about 12 to 15 percent Regular Army officers in 
Korea. In other words, in a year the number of Regular Army offi- 
cers in Korea dropped around 50 percent. In other words, the Regu- 
lar Army officers are not going over, but the Reserves are. That 
time you had one-eighth of the other than Regulars in Korea. From 
November 30, 1950, to November 30, 1951, the number other than 
Regular Army rose 50 percent. 

It is just one inescapable conclusion that the Reserves are carrying 
the burden in Korea, and the Regular service is not. 

Now let us go to the enlisted men. In November of 1950, more than 
500,000 Regular Army enlisted men, a little less than one-third, were 
in Korea. By November 1951 that had dropped to a very small 
percentage. During that year the few thousand other than Regular 
enlisted men had grown by 3,000 percent. It does not look like the 
men that we had anticipated as being the backbone of the Regular 
Army were doing that particular job. And 1 would venture to say— 
I do not have the figures, and probably it would take a long time to 
find them, but IT venture to say you will find a very large number—and 
I say this advisedly—a very large number of the Regular Army men, 
both enlisted and commissioned, have not been in Korea and many of 
them were not overseas in World War II; yet they are the ones we 
normally look to to carry the burden of combat, and to have the 
combat experience needed for instructors. 

General McAv.irre. We are in the business of trying to find out 
what number, if any, within the zone of the interior of Regular Army 
people have not been overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. | would be interested in knowing that, and here is 
my reason. Those are the men who are going to stay in the service 
from here on out, theoretically—at least the greater percentage of 
them. The National Guard and Reserve are not professionally 
military men. That is an avocation with them rather than a vocation. 
When these reserves have gone over and had the combat experience 
which is supposed to be passed on to the newcomers and they go out of 
the service, much of that experience is lost; whereas, on the other hand, 
where members of the Regular Army, both enlisted and commissioned, 
have had that combat experience—and it is quite valuable—you still 
have the men who have that, so that, when they come back to carry on 
in the years to come, they have had that combat experience on which 
they can draw. And, in my own book, if I were writing the rules, 
that would be one of the first requirements, because there are many 
of these men you bring in from civilian life who can handle your zone 
of the interior assignment very nicely; they have already broken up 
their homes and families and businesses once, and some of them twice, 
and that is not their profession; that is not their main job in life. It 
would seem to me, in all fairness to those men, that more of these 
overseas and combat assignments should go to the Regular personnel 
and fewer of them to the Reserve and National Guard, with more 3-I 
assignments going to the National Guard and Reserve. 
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General McAutirre. May I comment there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; you bet. 

General McAuuirre. It is my opinion that our casualty lists 
reveal the best evidence of who have been fighting the war in Korea. 
Approximately 62,000 of the 83,000 casualties in Korea have been 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us stop just there. The important thing is to 
find out when that shock of casualties took place. 

General McAvuirre. In the most difficult time of the war—during 
the first 10 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Exactly. 

General McAuuirrr. The casualties are now fewer than 300 a 
week. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, of course, during the so-called peace talks 
we are not doing a whole lot of fighting now like we did before. We 
are supposed to be in about the two hundred and fifteenth day now of 
armistice talks or something. But let us go back to that figure again- 
62,000 out of 83,000 Regular Army. Whether it was the first 10 or 
the first 7 or 8 months when the casualties were heavy, part of that 
shows that those were the men who were then in the Regular force m 
the Far East and therefore were those immediately available, and 
many of them suffered those casualties because they had not been 
thoroughly trained for combat. 

General McAuuirre. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which, again, is not a very bright spot on our mili- 
tary record. 

| visited Japan and Korea in late 1947. 1 know the psychology 
which then permeated the whole Far East. The war was over; all 
we were called upon to do then was occupation duty. | remember 
some signs up in the recruiting offices encouraging these youngsters 
to “Go in now and see the Far East; get some foreign travel, com- 
paratively light dutv. The war is over. There is not going to be any 
combat. It is occupation troops.”’ And, of course, that is the psy- 
chology with which they entered into it. But, even so, every one of 
them should have had thorough and complete combat training and 
training in the use of basic weapons, which they did not have. 

I have talked to many of them who have come back from the 
Korean war and they were not the least bit happy and should not 
have been, because they said quite frankly they had no idea in the 
world of what it was all about or what they were going into, or how 
they were going to get out of it, or how they were going to take care of 
themselves. And if it had not been for a few of the men who remained 
over there, who fought up through the Pacific under MacArthur and 
on up to Tokyo, I do not know what would have happened. They 
were there. They had that background. They were able many times 
to do a tremendous job under extremely difficult cireumstances. And 
they are bitter, and rightly so, and some of my feeling of bitterness 
in this thing is justified, too. And that is ene reason why I think your 
Regular Army should be the backbone; they should be the men who 
should have the ultimate in training, and then prove that training in 
combat. They should make that proof and then come back, and they 
then would be the hard core around which vou can build vour future. 














USE OF MANPOWER 


Now, coming back to the statement, vou have stated here you have 
made your manpower surveys during the last 6 months and that you 
have brought about a decrease of 4,500 jobs for civilians and 3,800 
for soldiers which were then placed in areas of greatest need. But 
even though you did bring about this decrease, may we expect then 
to look to your justifications and see any lessened number of men 
required? 

General McAvuirre. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have taken these men off the 
jobs when you found they could be better used—and that is easier 
for me to say and spell than “‘utilized’’—could be better used in some 
other place. 

General McAvuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us some examples. 

General McAv.irre. At the Atlanta Quartermaster Depot, a survey 
team went in there and, based on the experience at other depots 
reduced the number of personnel on duty there. 

(The following extension of testimony was furnished for the record.) 

I believe something over 2,000 spaces in that large depot at Atlanta and in the 
total personnel resources under control of commanding general Third Army were 
withdrawn from authorization (207 from the depot, the remainder from Third 
Army). Personnel space authorizations prior to withdrawal were: Third Army 
26,012 civilian spaces Atlanta General Depot 3,826 civilian spaces. 

What these survey teams do is to take a motor pool, for example, 
and find for a certain number of vehicles in one area they are able to 
operate the motor pool with 12 people. They move to another area 
with approximately the same number of vehicles and find 22 people 
or 26 people on duty there, and then they reduce the second motor 
pool and outline the way the people can be better organized to accom- 
plish the same task with fewer people. In other words, uniformity 
on the basis of minimum manpower requirements is what these survey 
teams accomplish. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not had any report from Fort Knox yet 
on the use of some of those men who are not up to combat physical 
requirements? 

General McAvu.irre. Yes, sir; we have had a report. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does that show? 

General McAu.irrr. It shows for some jobs they can do it all right. 
But we are limited in civilian ceilings, and the recruiting program for 
WACs has not been too successful,with the result that we do not have 
the WACs and civilians we would like to have to replace some of the 
able-bodied men. However, a survey of the Fort Knox table of dis- 
tribution shows there are a large number of jobs where you must have 
physically first-rate men, and those jobs are pretty well marked 
right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. What, for instance? 

General McAvuirre. I cannot tell you offhand, Mr. Serivner. 
This matter will be gone into in some detail later, I believe. 

- Mr. Scrivner. Will that be available before the hearing is over? 

General McAutirrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, Mr. Wright, by the time you got through 
your statement, I figured you had talked yourself out of a job. 
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Mr. Wricur. That is exactly what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. From the way you built this up and the glowing 
picture you gave, until you got down to your last paragraph, you 
had me almost convinced there was not any more need for this busi- 
ness of manpower surveys—the utilization of men. 

wi Wricar. I think a pretty darned good job has been done, 
frankly. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we might find the requirements or request 
made by General McAuliffe for civilian personnel and so forth will be 
less because of the efficiency that has been attained? 

Mr. Wricur. I would suggest they might be less than what they 
might otherwise have been. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is 50 percent a good answer. But now 
you say in the second paragraph or second recommendation you are 
giving the manpower utilization group that you have done a good job 
in the development of a sound system. for paying prevailing rates. 
That is not particularly difficult; is it? 

Mr. Wrieur. Of course, the Army is required to pay prevailing 
rates by law. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Wricur. But the alinement of your hundreds of occupations 
so that you have a proper relationship of one to another is important, 
and that is where the job was done. 

Mr. Scrivner. In almost all instances, Army employees receive 
greater rates rather than lesser, do they not? 

Mr. Wrieur. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In most instances? 

Mr. Wrieur. This alinement provides today, as we have discussed 
many times with the Wage Stabilization Board, that certain rates 
are going to be a little bit higher than the local prevailing rates, and 
other rates are going to be a little lower, but one will about balance 
out the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. How often does the taxpayer get the break on these 
scales? 

Mr. Wricur. They just about balance out, sir. 


SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, you have some recommendations in the 
matter of supervisors, which has always been a rather sore spot with 
the Appropriations Committee, and how are you going to bring about 
a better selection and development of supervisors who thereby will 
bring about a more efficient operation, under the civil service laws 
as they now exist? 

Mr. Wricur. Well, today we have a freedom to select the so-called 
wage board type of supervisor. That is the one paid on an hourly rate 
basis, and he is usually the first-line supervisor. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they usually employed? 

Mr. Wricut. They are employed mostly at our class IJ installations. 
However, there are quite a few at our class I installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. By class II installations, you mean what? 

Mr. Wricut. The industrial type of installation operated by the 
technical services. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, factories. What is class I? 
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Mr. Wrieur. Class I is the military mission. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any reason why we should call them 
supervisors. In business we call them foremen, largely. 

Mr. Wriaurt. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any reason why there should be a great 
deal of difference in the mode of operation, is there? 

Mr. Wricur. Not at all. As a matter of fact, one of the subjects 
that has concerned industrialists in the last few years more than any- 
thing else is that very thing—how do you cut down your margin of 
error in the selection of bosses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, a lot of that comes about by the so-called 
seniority rule in most establishments. 

Mr. Wricur. In many cases it does. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to get away from that? 

Mr. Wricar. We do not have the seniority problem in the Army. 
The Army policy provides that, other things being equal, the man with 
the greatest seniority gets the job. But the other things have to be 
equal—that is, competence and aptitude. 


WEAKNESSES IN ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, as | say, down to your last paragraph, you 
painted a pretty glowing picture of the situation as it has developed, 
but then you come down and finally say: 

It has weaknesses, and large industrial establishments have weaknesses. 

Now, what weaknesses have you discovered? That is the first part 
of the question. The second part is what do you propose to do to 
eliminate them. 

Mr. Wricur. Well, the answer probably should be by General 
McAuliffe, because he is the one who takes the remedial action. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but you are the one who has to find and plan it. 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take your job first. What have you found? 

Mr. Wricur. My job is a general one—that is, to find the general 
area and advise on it so that the Army can bring its competence to 
bear upon the weaknesses. 

Generally speaking, | mentioned the finding of overstaffing as one 
of the important weaknesses, and that is what has been developed to a 
very fine degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the weakness you are talking about? 

Mr. Wricur. Let us say it was a weakness. It is not a weakness 
now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your statement shows it as a weakness. I am 
assuming that refers to the Army. 

Mr. Wricur. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the weaknesses? 

Mr. Wricut. The weaknesses that you might find in any organiza- 
tion in the world that employs over 500,000 people, and that is a 
method of saying what they all do. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just taking your statement. I assume in 
these specific activities you have been around to look things over, 
and you looked over enough so that you were able to give a pretty 
glowing recommendation to the Army and say “It is pretty good.” 
You recommend them highly in a number of places. Then you come 
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down and say it has weaknesses. Now, there must be some facts 
upon which you base that, and you must have found some particular 
weaknesses which you had in mind, since you made that particular 
statement. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. What I am trying to find out is what are those 
particular weaknesses. 

Mr. Wricur. Those recommendations which are referred to there 
actually refer to specific weaknesses which I found. What that 
amounts to is that the Army is improving the way it selects people 
who boss other people. The second—and this is still to some degree 
a weakness—is the training of people, officers as well as civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what you have up here in your second 
recommendation. 

Mr. Wricur. Those are weaknesses we are trying to do some- 
thing about. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, in view of this glowing 
tribute that the witness, Mr. Wright, has presented on behalf of the 
Army—and there is nothing wrong in saying something good about 
somebody, either—but since he, out of an abundance of caution, 
admits something might be wrong as well, I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, if you agree, that we have inserted a detailed analysis of 
what he thinks is wrong and what he suggests. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what lam trying to develop by my questions. 

Mr. FLoop. I just wonder why you must sweat and strain here to get 
this information. If he has it, why do we not have it? 

Mr. Sixes. Are you prepared to go into that at this time, or do you 
want to submit it for the record? 

Mr. Wrieur. My answer to that is that the weaknesses are outlined 
here in the recommendations of corrective action that should be taken. 

Mr. Fioop. In here [indicating]? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. Those are the major points of weakness in 
the establishment. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not written a line on what you are speaking 
of now. Where are the weaknesses in here? 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want that information submitted for the 
record? 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I say it ought to be made now is because 
when we get into these hearings we have no time to go back and read 
any statement he might prepare and, if we did have the time, we would 
not have the opportunity again to bring him up here and get some of 
the suggested remedies. 

Mr. FLoop. I agree. This is an introductory statement, and then 
you sat back, probably on the advice of someone downtown who said, 
“Now, do not say anything unless you have to.”’. The chairman [Mr. 
Sikes] told you very courteously and very kindly in the beginning that 
this is a ball game; this is a team; this is not a prosecution. There 
may be some former district attorneys around here, but we are not 
wearing that hat just now. After you presented this statement, 
Mr. Wright, which is a good statement, then you sat back, and you 
want the three of us, | presume, to cross examine you now as to 
what further will go in that record. Now, we do not have that ability ; 
we do not have that skill; we do not have that peculiar and special 
information, despite our experience, and I feel that you certainly 
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have gone into glowing generalities. You say they have acted; that 
this is a very complex operation. Now, that is beyond the realm of 
intelligent debate; there is no doubt about this being a very complex 
operation. But that is like the newspaper reporter we talked about 
who went to San Francisco to report a fire, and when he got there 
no reports were coming back; so the boss called him up and asked 
him why, and he said, ‘Everything is all excitement. There is so 
much going on here that I cannot write about it.” 

Now, this is a very complex operation, I agree; but in what way does 
itconcern you? You are aspecialist. You are doing a civilian job for 
this man {General McAuliffe]. I take it for granted he can take me 
through the military end of it. But, as a matter of fact, the public has 
the impression, right or wrong, that the management of civilian per- 
sonnel in the Army isa mess. They think there are too many people, 
and that is very bad. They ask, “What are they all doing?” The 
popular opinion may be erroneous, but you do not say that. You 
simply say that you studied the Army’s operations at some 10 or 12 
installations. 

Mr. Wriaur. As samples. 

Mr. Ftoop. All right. When? Where? What did you do? 
What did you find out? Who was with you? Take a geographical 
area. In that area what were the good things? What were the bad 
things? What do you recommend to correct the bad situations? 
What good practices do you recommend to be continued? What in- 
stallations did you survey? When did you survey them? I do not 
know these things until you tell me. 

Next you say that there are certain fundamental differences between 
Army employment and private industrial employment. What kind 
of differences? I do not know. Do you? You are an industrialist. 
This is your job. What are the differences? Are they serious 
differenees? Can they be changed? Are they going to be continued? 
Should this problem be handled by the Army, or should it be handled 
by civilians? When did you find these differences? Where did you 
find them? What do vou want us to do about them? 

The next thing is: “‘They have done a magnificient job.”’ 

Mr. Wricur. That fact speaks for itself; does it not? 

Mr. FLoop. The fact that they have done a magnificent job? 

Mr. Wricur. The fact that they have accomplished their mission 
in doubling the number of people they need—the things they have 
done since the Korean incident. 

Mr. FiLoop. You say: 

The Army has done a magnificent job of recruitment and training on a decen- 
tralized basis. 

What was the nature of the training? What was the system of train- 
ing? What do you mean by “decentralized?” I do not know any of 
those things. 

Then you do detail some special jobs. You say: 

In the research and development field many of our laboratories and arsena!-~ 
are manned almost entirely by civilians, 
But what kind of laboratories? What kind of arsenals? What. 
ae gg without breaching security, are they concerned with? 

hat is the type of men you have there? Where do they come from? 
What are some examples of the good work they have done, if you can 
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tell me without security infraction? I do not know; the record does 
not show it, and the Congress does not know. 

Why must we drag all of these things out of you? We are here to 
help you. The chairman told you that. 

Mr. Wricut. May I just answer by saying I believe General 
McAuliffe’s people have some presentation which goes into this whole 
thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly I think at this point something more is 
needed. I do not mean these sheets [indicating], but in the broad 
general statement I find a vacuum along the lines I am suggesting. 
I certainly think your statement should have developed this fully and 
we should have a clear picture with more detail by geographical areas, 
by nature of employment, by relationship to the military, by per- 
centages of military against civilian, by areas where it is mostly 
civilian, areas where it 1s half military and half civilian, so that you 
can show us the relationship between the blue- and white-collar 
workers. Those are things the public do not know. You are making 
a record which will be published to plead your case. 

Mr. Wricut. Those things are in the presentation which will be 
made. 

Mr. Fioop. They will be made in detail as to the dollars and cents 
and number, but everybody is not going to get that far. Youknow 
how these things look when they come out. They are a foot high. 
This has been an opportunity for you to help us and the public gen- 
erally. You say you have a system of controls. Now, you should 
have had at least two paragraphs to set forth for us the nature, type, 
and kind of controls. For example, ‘This is the kind of control; this 
is done in Bethlehem Steel; this is done in General Motors; but we 
use this kind. We think it is very good. This is the way it works.” 
Just in a couple of paragraphs; I do not mean a detailed breakdown 
but in a general statement. As one member of the committee, I 
think you missed an opportunity, or somebody has. 

I offer this comment in the friendliest spirit, because I want the 
information. I am going into detail, and I have not the background 
to do it. 

Mr. Wricut. Let me see if I can clarify what this is. It was to 
make only certain general observations. As I pointed out, there will 
be a detailed discussion of the entire civilian personnel picture which 
will be presented later in the hearings by representatives of General 
Mebane office. Therefore, my comment was intended to be just 
veneral. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that; but, for the purpose of emphasis, 
[ repeat that this is to permit members of the committee to be cog- 
nizant of the nature of the presentation, to permit us to examine in- 
telligently and in some detail the specialist’s statements that will come 
later. We need more information now, and certainly, since you 
inadvertently did mention the weaknesses, I feel that this was the 
time for you to have given this committee, or at least presented to the 
chairman, a statement of what you think the weaknesses are and how 
you think they could be attacked in a general way. Then, when we 
get to the section, we can go to work. 

Mr. Wricut. Perhaps my wording is not adequate. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wright, will you be perfectly frank with the com- 
mittee? Do you feel you are not qualified to discuss this point at this 
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tume, or do you want additional time to prepare material or to ask 
other people to make a detailed discussion? I think the points that 
have been raised by my colleagues are very good points, and we should 
have more detail. If you do not feel you are qualified to discuss it 
at this time and will tell us so frankly, then we will let you bring some- 
body else up who can. 

Mr. Wricut. The question of what are the weaknesses is a broad 
one. I endeavored to point out there the things we are doing now 
to overcome those major weaknesses. Perhaps my wording did not 
set it out that way, but what I have attempted to point out is that 
here are three things that constitute weaknesses and there are three 
things being done to correct them. 

Mr. Sikes. But those are very general things. 

Mr. Wricnrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. The members of the committee have asked you ‘or 
some specific information on those general things. Do you feel you 
are qualified to go into that and discuss it at this time, or would vou 
prefer to let somebody else do that? 

Mr. Wricur. On those three points I have made, I think I am 
qualified to discuss them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have some facts. You give us conclusions. 
It is the obligation of the witnesses on your side of the table to give 
this committee the facts and let us draw the conclusions. You are 
not to draw the conclusions for us. And, in order for us to draw our 
own conclusions, we have to have the facts. And, up to now, there 
is not a single, solitary basic fact in your entire statement. 

Mr. Froop. What I mean, on page 3 of your statement, Mr. Wright, 
is something like this: I know you have backstoppers here who will 
give us 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, a complete breakdown of the details, and | 
manifestly presume there is someone in your shop who can do it, 
but what I want to have you do—and there is no doubt in my mind 
that you can do it—is in connection with page 3 of your statement. 
I see here: 

Among these are, first, better selection and development of supervisors who are, 
in the final analysis, the key to an efficient operation. 
Explain what you mean by “‘supervisors’’? 

Mr. Wricur. I mean particularly the first- and second-line super- 
visors, the men who do the work. 

Mr. FLtoop. What does that mean? How many categories of 
supervisors do you have? Do you mean general supervisors, assistant 
supervisors, yard masters? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do vou mean by “‘supervisors’’? 

Mr. Wricut. My use of the term was with reference particularly 
to men who have direct control over workers, over people who do 
the work. 

Mr. Fioop. All categories? 

Mr. Wricut. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Large and small? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the lowest category of supervisors you have, 
when you use the word “supervisor,” and how many civilians would 
he have under him? 
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Mr. Wricar. He could be down to as low as half a dozen. 
Mr. Fioop. What would be the top grade supervisor you have? 
Mr. Wricur. He could be the foreman of the shop. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the top grade supervisor? 

Mr. Wricut. The way I use the term, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not mean a $10,000-a-year man? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Then those supervisors are mostly blue collar men 
themselves? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And the supervisory people are restricted to that type? 

Mr. Wricur. In my reference to that term. 

Mr. Fioop. That surprises me completely. I thought supervisors 
were men who supervised civilian personnel entirely. You do not 
mean that? 

Mr. Wricur. | am referring specifically to people who direct the 
work of others down at the work level, at the operating level. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include white-collar and blue-collar workers? 

Mr. Wricur. | am including white-collar supervisors in the depots. 

Mr. FLoop. Then this does include white-collar and blue-collar 
supervisors? 

Mr. Wricur. It does. But the major problem is in the blue-collar 
workers, because there is where you have the majority of your people. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the top salary bracket or civil-service rating, 
if you are cognizant of those things? What is the top bracket a 
supervisor of either type can get, as you interpret the word ‘supervisor’ 
here? 

Mr. Wricur. Both blue collar and white collar? 

Mr. Fuoop. Yes. 

Mr. Wricur. It would depend on the prevailing rate in the locality. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wrigur. The white-collar supervisor, in the normal run of 
supervisors, who would be anywhere from a grade 5 up to a grade 15. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it does go beyond ordinary foremen and instrue- 
tors; it goes up as high as you can go. But the word “supervisor’’, 
as you mean it here, means any civilian in the Army who gives orders, 
who has charge of anybody else, from grade 5 and above. 

Mr. Wriaur. It could mean that. 

Mr. FLoop. Does it mean that? 

Mr. Wrieut. I do not have that in mind specifically. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you have in mind? 

Mr. Wrient. What | had in mind was the level of people who 
control the workers, the great masses of workers. For example, an 
executive might have a secretary and to that degree would be the 
supervisor of his secretary. 

Mr. FLoop. But you do not mean that. You mean the big war 
production units where they are working with hundreds in the shops, 
in the installations, supervising everybody. That is the kind of 
supervision you mean? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I missed that completely. 

Mr. Wricur. For example, I may point out that the study was 
made at Aberdeen, at Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, at the Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, and 
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at the Atlanta General Depot, as to how they selected their super- 
visors, what percentage of them turn out good, what percentage does 
not turn out good and they have to remove them or do something 
about them. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the study you made and, as a result of that 
study in all of those different installations dealing with this kind of 
supervisor, you indicate you found something wrong or something 
that needed improving. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. What was wrong with that, and what could be done 
about it in your opinion? 

Mr. Wricur. What is wrong is that too frequently the selection of 
the supervisor is left entirely to the judgment of the boss immediately 
above him. That is a very good point, because theoretically at least 
that is the man who knows him best. But it also has its weak points. 
First of all, there is a tendency 

Mr. Fioop. So far the Army, in its selection of supervisors or 
supervisory personnel, has been doing it in the way you have just 
stated. That is the way it has been done? 

Mr. Wrieur. It is in process of change. 

Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute. Is that the way it has been done? 

Mr. Wricurt. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you do not think that is right? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You think that could be improved? 

Mr. Wrieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us how. 





SELECTION OF SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wricur. In my judgment, you improve that, first of all, by 
arranging for some sort of system which permits the consideration of 
people out from under that particular supervisor. For example, an 
adjoining shop might have a man who is much more capable or 
potentially more capable of being a supervisor. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you prepared a report in writing stating exactly 
how they should do that, in your opinion? 

Mr. Wricut. We have prepared material which now has general 
issuance throughout the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. And these witnesses behind you will come before this 
committee and show us now how it should be done? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir; not on that particular point, not to my par- 
ticular knowledge. 

Mr. Froop. Why not? Do you not think it should be done that 
way? 

Mr. Wrieur. It certainly can be. 

Mr. Fioop. Should it be? 

Mr. Wraicear. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you recommend? 

Mr. Wricur. I recommend the Army do that sort of thing. 

Mr. Fioop. Allright. You recommend the Army shall doit. You 
do not like what they are doing. You think it should be done in this 
way. You think it is better, you tell them, and you tell them how it 
should be done. And using a hypothetical “Quartermaster Shop A,” 
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give us an illustration of what should be done there as to supervision? 

Mr. Wrieut. To carry the story on, first of all, the Army has to 
explore, just as industry has to explore, the possibility of using psycho- 
logical testing as one factor, one tool in the selection of supervisors. 
That the Army has not done. 

Mr. Fioop. By “psychological testing,’ you mean for the Army 
to go to that kind of examination in this general broad field; vou mean 
that a written examination in the psychological field should be given 
by the Army when it selects its personnel who supervise civilians? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. We are now undertaking a research project 
to determine whether or not we can develop psychological testing to 
a degree where it will be useful. That experiment is being conducted 
at Frankfort Arsenal in Philadelphia. If the results of it are good, 
we will then have a tool which we will use along with the other tools. 
It won’t be 100 percent perfect, and it won’t be used in 100 percent of 
the ‘cases. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. That is just one device. What else? 

Mr. Wricur. Then there is the question of grouping people, 
considering the records of any number of people who are potential 
supervisors. Instead of having one man to select a supervisor, you 
have a group of high-level people who can study the limitations. 

Mr. Fioop. What levels? 

Mr. Wriaur. Levels that are both actual and immediate direct su- 
pervision. 

Mr. Fioop. -In the same depot? 

Mr. Wricut. In the same depot. 

Mr. Fioop. At all levels? 

Mr. Wriacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Give me three examples. 

Mr. Wricut. For example, you might develop a system where the 
superintendent of a given operation will be the chauman of a com- 
mittee, and his top foremen would be on that committee with him, 
to consider the people in the operation who are potential supervisors. 

Mr. Fioop. These are all civilians; there are no military in the 
picture? 

Mr. Wricur. There could be military. 

Mr. FLoop. There could be? 

Mr. Wricur. If a military man is in that position. It depends on 
who is in the position, say, of the top superintendent of the operation. 

Mr. FLtoop. You think there is no reason why the selection board 
you indicate for promotion or discussion of the supervisory staff cannot 
be both military and civilian; it can be both? 

Mr. Wricur. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not favor that it be only civilian? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Ftoop. Why not? 

Mr. Wricur. Because it depends on who is responsible for the 
work of those people. 

Mr. FLroop. You think that there is no chance of discrimination 
between groups and that it is all right to have a military man desig- 
hating civilians for promotion? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; if he has responsibility for the operation. 

Mr. FLoop. Those are two things—a psychological examination 
for the workers and the board. What else? 
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Mr. Wricur. The idea of trying people out in supervisory jobs, to 
fill in, and rotation in different types of work, so that they can be 
observed in this type of thing to see whether they have the capacity 
to supervise the work of others. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you are indicating by the recommendation of this 
board or a psychological examination, if and when that is done, that 
you select a group of employees, both blue and white collar, especially 
blue collar right now, and they should be the nucleus of a supervisory 
staff? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Ultimately to determine the members of this category 
of supervisors? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the dollars-and-cents problem? What 
about the time element? Is that economical as far as the dollars are 
concerned? Is it practical as far as the time element is concerned to 
have a civilian corps select the group that is being tested? What 
about the interim period? 

Mr. Wricur. Mostly you would do that in vacation and sickness 
periods. When the foreman is on vacation or under an extended 
period of sickness, vou would select people to fill in for him that you 
have on your list as potential supervisors, and there is where you 
observe their work. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you prepared a report along the line you are 
talking about right now? 

Mr. Wricur. No one report which contains just that. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Wricut. We have prepared material. 

Mr. FLoop. Because of the time element, this committee reacts 
pretty well to intelligent reports. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that this witness be directed 
to prepare for the members of this subcommittee—I am sure he can 
do it—a report of this nature instead of my taking up all of this time. 

If you will do that, Mr. Wright, that is practical. Just pick out a 
few installations. Go to depot A, for instance, and tell us how this 
supervisory thing works. I do not mean the details we are going to 
get from these other fellows, but just take us through what I am 
taking you through now. 

Mr. Srkes. Will vou provide such a report for the record and for 
each member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

1. Selection of supervisors 

The Department of the Army is presently engaged in improving its selection of 
supervisors. In the past, supervisors have been selected largely by the next 
higher operating officials. It is felt that this has resulted in reasonably good super- 
visor selection, but there remains room for improvement. 

(a) Plans for improving the system.—(1) This plan provides for a number of 
persons to pool their judgments in evaluating persons available for Wage Board 
supervisory positions and for determining the person best qualified for the job. 
This is regarded as an improvement over final selections by the superior to whom 
the supervisor will report. Such supervisor selection committees or boards will 
ordinarily be composed of the superior to whom the supervisor would report, 
member of the civilian personnel office, and one or more competent foremen. A 
number of Army installations now are using this system. Applicants are screened 
to determine whether they are basically qualified, and after that the selection 
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board interviews and evaluates the applicants, making final selection. The se- 
lection is then approved by the appropriate official. For example: These methods 
are now in use by Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pa.; Augusta 
Arsenal, Augusta, Ga.: and Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex. — 

(2) The plan provides that candidates evaluated through the methods similar 
to those described above, and who appear to have basic qualifications for super- 
visory positions would be given opportunity to try out in actual supervisory 
work. Opportunity is provided for try-outs when regular supervisors are on 
leave, ill, or have other temporary assignments. Thus prospective supervisors 
will be given actual experience and further development while they are being 
evaluated for regular supervisory positions. 

(3) The plan also provides for investigation and development of practical 
psychological testing for supervisory ability and aptitude. As a part of this plan, 
a number of organizations within the Department are presently using standardized 
tests to detect supervisory aptitudes. Arrangements are being made for conduct- 
ing an intensive research project on the value of psychological tests at Frankford 
Arsenal. Research studies will be conducted to determine the validity of a 
number of tests for selecting supervisors in that installation. The results will be 
made known throughout the Department, and the use of the most effective tests 
will be encouraged in all Army installations. 


2. Training and development of supervisors 

The Army now gives intensive training to new Wage Board or “blue collar’ 
type supervisors soon after their selection. Each supervisor is required to take 
this six-unit course, titled “Introduction to Supervision.’”” When new super- 
visors have completed this intensive, short course, they are integrated into the 
regular and continuing supervisor training programs, which exist in most of the 
installations. 

This Department is emphasizing the best utilization of manpower as a very 
important part of supervision. The supervisor training courses include this 
doctrine. In order to impress on executives and supervisors the importance of 
applying the best utilization practices, instructions have been issued to consider 
their success or failure in utilization of subordinates as a factor in rating the per- 
formance and efficiency of both military and civilian supervisors. 

The purpose of improving supervisory skill is to produce greater efficiency. 
It is not directly measurable in dollars and cents but is a factor in achieving a more 
economical operation. 

3. Training in personnel administration 

To provide the type of management leadership required for effective utilization 
of manpower resources, the Army has developed a plan for training civilian 
personnel officers, both military and civilian. The civilian personnel officer 
course which is given at headquarters is designed to provide instruction in all 
phases of civilian personnel management required in directing a personne! pro- 
gram at an Army installation. 

In addition, in six geographic areas, courses are being given in salary and wage 
administration, and employee utilization. The salary and wage course is planned 
to develop an understanding of the objectives of salary and wage administration, 
and to develop skill in job analysis and job evaluation. A course in emplovee 
utilization includes a study of the methods and techniques of selecting and training 
employees, of evaluating employee performance, and of developing and maintain- 
ing employee effectiveness. 

Study of civilian personnel management problems is now included in various 
Army schools such as the Army War College. This training orients Army officers 
in the supervisory procedures basic to the utilization of the Army’s civilians with 
maximum effectiveness and job satisfaction. Some service schools are devoting 
considerable course time to discussion of such subjects as fundamentals of salary 
and wage administration programs, proper utilization of civilian employees, 
ios 90, ae cacalal relations, and effective supervisory techniques and 
methods. 


4. A planned program of executive development for civilians 


[t has been the experience of industry that adequate leadership in managerial 
and technical positions must be created. For that purpose, leading industrial 
companies have developed plans which recruit young men and women after 
graduation from college and train them for higher executive and professional 
duties, over a long period of years. 
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A similar training plan is in operation for both officers and enlisted men of the 
Army. Although there have been some previous efforts within the Department 
of the Army to provide similar training for leadership among its civilians, there 
has not been, until now, a complete plan covering all elements of the Department. 

The current plan, approved by the Secretary of the Army, and now being 
further developed, proposes to establish for the Department’s civilian force a 
career development program with four main objectives— 

(a) More effective and more economical administration. 
(b) Increase of civilian career leadership. 

(c) Stronger sypport of military leadership. 

(d) Regular in-put of best obtainable personnel. 

These objectives will be sought by a career program which is based on carefu! 
selection, progressive development by training and job-rotation, regular evalua- 
tion, self-improvement, and wider career opportunities. The plan aims at improv- 
ing the whole personnel structure of the partment in professional, scientific, 
managerial, and administrative fields. It will be open to present employees 
who are qualified, and will also seek to bring in the best available persons from 
the outside, chiefly at the lower grades. It will take advantage of the Army’s 
present school system as far as practicable. 

As a long-range program for improving the civilian support of the Army, this 
civilian career plan will also have the corollary effects of improving the morale 
of the civilian service and of offering a better basis for competing with industry 
for the best qualified young people for our Government. 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, if Mr. Wright will answer the questions Mr. 
Flood has asked, he will finally come down to the point where he may 
be able to answer the question I asked, namely, what weakness in the 
efficient utilization of manpower he has discovered and what we are 
going to do to eliminate it. We know there are weaknesses, and we 
know these weaknesses cost dollars. That is why we are on this side 
of the table—to see that every possible dollar that can be saved is 
saved. 

I have only one more line of questions to ask, and I hope a little 
more successfully than the first. That is as to your last sentence: 

It seeks to eliminate the excess personnel. 

I suppose the “‘it”’ refers to the Army. 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are seeking to eliminate excess personnel. 
Now, how well have they succeeded? 

Mr. Wricur. I believe General McAuliffe’s figures indicate that, 
Mr. Serivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you are the one who made the statement in 
here. I did not. I suppose you had something upon which you 
based it—some facts upon which you based that conclusion. 

Mr. Wricut. My facts which provide the basis for that are the 
actual observation of controls maintained by G-1. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we feel and Congress generally feels, 
and all of the public feel, that the ratio of three soldiers for one 
civilian is too high. What is the ratio now? You have 1,500,000 
military. 

General McAvuirre. And 500,000 civilians—about three soldiers 
to one civilian. The figure is 1,552,000 military and 516,000 civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the public think that is too high, that you 
should have a lower ratio to civilians. 

General McAuuirre. In the Chemical Corps which, as you know, 
I was in, we had a fiftyfold increase in procurement, storage, main- 
tenance, and so forth and less than double the increase in civilians, 
and over the entire Army the increase is eightfold in dollars. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we could expect if the military 
should grow any larger, that there would not be a proportionate 
increase in civilians? 

General McAvuirre. No, sir. There has not been. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the ratio would improve? 

General McAuvuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we are always faced with this one situa- 
tion in this committee, namely, there are so many things to be done, 
so many people needed to do it, whether military or civilian, and a lot 
of times under pressure you replaced military personnel with civilians 
in certain jobs, and still the personnel was there and the personnel had 
to be there. Sometimes I am quite sure from what we have seen, as 
far as the taxpayer is concerned, that he is better off with a military 
man filling the job than he was with the civilian. I suppose we will 
probably find this is true right on down the line, even today, that it is 
a hard line of demarcation to draw. 

General McAvuirre. May I comment on the weaknesses? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That is what we are looking for. 


OVERSTAFFING IN ATLANTA DEPOT AREA 


General McAvuirre. I think the fact we went into the Atlanta 
Depot area and were able to reduce their requirements by some 2,000 
or 3,000 spaces is an indication of weakness. We are overstaffed in 
some places; we are understaffed at other places, and we are in the 
business of trying to reduce this overstaffing. 

(See statement on p. 218). 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take Atlanta. You went in and made a 
study and found out they were overstaffed, and you eliminated 2,000 
spaces. Now, the real crux of the whole thing is did you find out why 
that came to pass? How did it happen that Atlanta was overstaffed 
by 2,000? 

General McAuuirre. Because the people operating the place did 
not take measures that were considered adequate to reduce it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who was responsible for that? 

General McAu.irre. The Army, the commander of the place. 

Mr. Sertvner. And after you found that was not done, that you 
had 2,000 excess spaces, what action was taken toward the commander? 
Was he replaced; was he assigned some place else to do the same thing 
over, or was he put some place where he could not do it again? 

General McAvuirrr. | believe not. A‘number of those matters 
are questions of controversy, of course. We say, ‘Here; you have 
to do that.” He says, ‘‘We cannot do with that many,” and so forth. 
It is a matter of education. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there could not have been much controversy 
here at Atlanta if you were able to eliminate 2,000 spaces. 

General McAu.irre, I assure you you have controversy in a num- 
ber of those areas of which I am talking, and there always is, at Army 
headquarters and every other place where you try to reduce them. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we run up against. 

General McAuuirre. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is difficulty in ever reducing. 

General McAutirre. We have to be arbitrary and say ‘Joe Doaks 
over here can run his place with these men. You have to do the same 
thing.’’ So we are in the business of trying to find measures of work 
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and trying to obtain uniformity throughout the Army with the mini- 
mum of personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe you have given us a lead. Maybe we shall 
have to be arbitrary. 

General McAuuirre. Well, it won’t be the first time you have been. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. And the taxpayers are better off, because if 
we had not been rather arbitrary a time or two and made some cuts, 
the Lord only knows what the public debt would be today. 

General McAvuirre. That is right. 

Mr. FLtoop. When I was talking about supervisors, Mr. Wright, 
the memorandum I suggested [submitted later for the record] would 
be in three separate sections dealing with each one of those three 
things. For instance, you talk about better training and indoctrina- 
tion in the field of personnel for both officers and civilians. What is 
the method now used for training—just some short discussion; (6) for 
indoctrination of personnel management, military and civilian; then 
(2) what do you suggest be done so far as better training is concerned 
and (b) better indoctrination of men in. personnel management for 
both officers and civilians. Tell us that, and then we will be able to 
handle your people better; (3) As to “ta planned program of executive 
development,”’ that is a magnificent phrase. Is there any such pro- 
gram now? If there is no such program now, that is a serious weakness 
in vour judgment, and I suppose in ours, too. Now, what do you mean 
by a planned program of executive development for civilians? IT have 
not the faintest idea what you mean. TI could probably figure it out, 
but I have not the time to do that. 

Now, you are the hot shot of this thing; you are a specialist. So 
go ahead and sing your song for us. 

Mr. Wricnur. You want a paragraph on each one of those? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me add one request. That is, when that thing 
is done, give us an estimate of the cost of the program and how much 
it is going to save the taxpayers by introducing it; because, if it is not 
going to save the taxpayers anything, there is no use going into these 
things, because, after all, that is the primary purpose of the whole 
thing—to save some dollars. 

(The information requested may be found at p. 212. The state- 
ment is made therein that, “* * * improving supervisory skill 
* * * is not directly measureable in dollars and cents.) 

Mr. Fioop. I might add that while that is the basic purpose of the 
Appropriations Committee, vet, if we agree it would not save any 
dollars, I can see where you still could produce a much more efficient, 
better, and more effective operation with the dollars you have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be saving dollars. 

Mr. FLoop. In one sense that is saving dollars, too. 

Mr. Srkes. General McAuliffe, when was the Atlanta work com- 
pleted which resulted in a saving of 2,000 spaces? 

General McAvuurrre. I think last fall in November or December. 

Mr. Sixes. Has that saving actually been placed in effect? 

General McAvu.irre. Yes, sir. 
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PERSONNEL SURVEYS IN PROGRESS 


Mr. Sikes. Are similar surveys in progress in other parts of the 
country? 

General McAu.irre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Have such surveys been completed in other parts of the 
country? 

General McAvuuirrre. They have. 

Mr. Sixes. Has a Nation-wide survey been completed? 

General McAvuuirre. Oh, no; not at all. These are installation 
surveys Which will be discussed in whatever detail you like at the time 
those people in the Manpower Control Division of G—1 are here. 

Mr. S1xes. When do you now consider that these surveys will be 
completed for the entire Army? 

General McAvcuirre. They will never be completed for the entire 
Army. It is a continuous operation annually for each installation 
and each major outfit. 

Mr. Sikes. Have you put new procedures into practice which 
enable you to ferret out the fact that you could save 2,000 spaces 
in Atlanta? What was different about that survey as compared to 
other surveys which did not bring about such a saving? 

General McAvuirre. The surveys are essentially the same, but 
we are learning. You see, G-1 only got into this business last July. 
We are in the business of being able to measure work, to simplify 
work. ‘The more places the survey team sees, the more they know 
and the more they can prescribe to simplify the work methods that 
will permit the same work to be carried on with fewer people. So I do 
not suggest at all that we are nearly through the business of reducing 
the number of people. All I claim is that we do have good methods 
for determining whether the personnel are being properly used and 
that we are effectively attacking the business of reducing where they 
are not required. 

Mr. Stxes. Is the same procedure which was followed in Atlanta 
being followed in other surveys? 

General McAvuuirre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you feel that is literally true or that there were other 
factors, such as zealous work on the part of the survey team which 
produced this saving of spaces in Atlanta? That is a rather significant 
number. 

General McAvuuirre. Well, it is a very large installation—I guess 
the largest we have ever surveyed. 

Mr. Sikes. How many were there originally? 

General McAvutrre. I do not know. 

Mr. FLtoop. What kind of a depot is it? 

General McAv.irre. It is a general depot. 

Mr. FLroop. What does that mean? 

General McAvutrre. It has everything. It is run by the Quarter- 
master. 

We are really just making a start, Mr. Chairman, in this business, 
to learn about work measurement and saving standards accepted by 
experience, and I believe we are gaining a lot of experience, and I 
believe we have already made a good start. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you cross-checked some of the other services 
that have been carrying on those studies for a long time—for instance, 
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the Navy? They have been talking about work measurement and 
workload ever since I came on the committee. 

~ General McAuuirre. Yes, sir; we have, and the work is generally 
— by the Secretary of Defense’s office and coordinated by 
im. 


RESULTS OF MANPOWER SURVEY IN ATLANTA AREA 


Mr. Srxes. Will you supply the figure showing the number there 
originally, for the record? 

General McAvutirre. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 


MANPOWER Survey, ATLANTA GENERAL Depot AREA 


1. During the survey conducted in the Atlanta general depot area during 
September 1951, the survey team was charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
the personnel authorizations and evaluating them against missions and workloads. 

2. At the working force level, 207 spaces were found to be in excess of legitimate 
requirements. Typical actions taken by the survey team which resulted in man- 
power savings were those in the engineer supply section and the quartermaster 
supply section. In the former the team observed that the Engineer Section was 
operating a box shop which could be consolidated with the box shop being operated 
by the depot headquarters. Termination of the engineer box shop activity was 
affected. In the quartermaster supply section a program of surveillance of equip- 
ment in storage involved inspection of all items on a recurring cycle. It was 
determined by the survey team that a sampling inspection would produce equally 
satisfactory results with a corresponding reduction in personnel requirements. 
Accordingly the personnel authorization for this function was reduced. 

3. The resultant over-all savings in personnel were redistributed by the Quarter- 
master General to support urgent supply requirements in the engineer supply 
sections of the Columbus general depot, Columbus, Ohio, and the Belle Mead 
general depot, Belle Mead, Md., and for inspection services at the New York 
procurement agency, New York, N. Y. 

4. At the same time review of the personnel authorization made to headquarters 
Third Army in Atlanta to support the Atlanta general depot, its satellite activities 
and the area, against the workload then current revealed that there was an excess 
of 2,000 above requirements. Accordingly the team recommended withdrawa! 
by Department of the Army of 2,000 spaces. Prior to actually effecting this re- 
duction Third Army was assigned new missions requiring 500 spaces; hence only 
1,500 spaces were actually withdrawn. 

5. These 1,500 spaces were allotted to the Office, Chief of Engineers, for support 
of military construction activities, specifically, congressionally approved Army 
and Air Force construction projects, which were being expanded rapidly. 

6. As a result of the above actions it was possible for the Department of the 
Army to reduce materially the projected quarterly civilian space requirements 
for support of the Atlanta general depot area. 


(Inserted at an earlier point is the following information furnished 
by General McdAuliffe:) 

* * * Personnel space authorizations prior to withdrawal were Third 
Army 26,012 civilian spaces; Atlanta general depot 3,826 civilian spaces. 

Mr. Sixes. What progress have you made in increasing your per- 
centage of soldiers who are in combat units? That has always been 
a matter of controversy: that we in the United States have a smaller 
percentage of our people in combat units than does any other army. 
That is understandable because of our supply problem and because 
of the type of equipment which we use; but has progress been made 
in increasing the percentage of men who are in combat units? 

General McAuuirre. I believe it has. That is not a personne! 
G-1 matter, but rather a G-3 operations matter. They prepare the 
troop program. 
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Mr. Sixes. Very well. We will pass that over until we get some- 
body here from G-3. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who will represent them? 

General McAutirre. General Jenkins is G-3. 


PRESENTATION BY WITNESSES 


Mr. Sixes. General Decker, I assume that you are making a special 
effort to bring us the best-qualified witnesses you have to discuss the 
matters that are being presented to us. I want you to make a special 
effort to see that they have studied their lesson and that they are 
ready to talk; and if they do not know the answer to a question, to 
feel no hesitancy in passing the question on to someone else; and if 
there is no one here who can answer it, simply to say so, so that the 
information may otherwise be secured for the record. 

General Decker. : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. We are all human and we recognize the fact that you 
people cannot anticipate all the questions we are going to ask. There 
will be instances where your people cannot answer them and it should 
not hurt too much to say that you do not know. Tell them to be as 
well-prepared as possible, but let us keep the hearings moving along. 
When the question is passed on to someone else, please alert your 
people so that the new witness will step up so that the reporter can 
hear him, and to identify himself for the record and give the answer 
clearly and distinctly. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. If I may say a word in general as to 
the method we proposed to follow presenting our estimates, each of 
these appropriations is sponsored by what we call the program director 
who has general cognizance of the programs included in that appro- 
priation. For instance, the ‘‘Military personnel,’ Army appropria- 
tion is under the general supervision of General McAuliffe in his 
capacity as Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. He is here to present the 
general aspects of the program and to answer such gneeral policy 
questions as the committee may wish to ask. 

Following him we will bring on the Chief of Finance to discuss pay 
and travel; the Quartermaster to discuss subsistence, individual 
clothing; and then the appropriate witnesses to discuss the other 
personnel costs which go with this appropriation. , 

That in general will be our approach; what you have suggested is 
usually our standard operating procedure for the Army witnesses in 
their appearances before this committee and I shall check again to 
make sure that they so understand it. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well; thank you. 


UNEXPENDED OR UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


This following question possibly should be directed to you rather 
than General McAuliffe. A radio commentator stated last night that 
the Department of Defense has $39 billion left over; that Congress has 
been appropriating more money than the services could spend. You 
know the answer to that and I know the answer to it, but the general 
public does not know the answer to it. The general public will jump 
to the conclusion that half or more than half of the money requested 
for the military for the fiscal year 1953 is not needed because the 
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services, according to this man, already have $39 billion that they 

have not spent. 
General Decker, will you for the record proceed to tell this committee 

exactly what money the Army has left over and why it has money left 

over and whether that money can be used in Army training and 

operations. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 


APPROPRIATIONS AND UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


It is estimated that as of June 30, 1952, the total unexpended balance remain- 
ing in Department of the Army direct appropriation accounts will amount to 
$17.7 billion. If the fiscal year 1953 Army budget request of $14.2 billion is 
approved, it is estimated that the unexpended balance at the end of that fiscal 
year will be $13.7 billion. 

Why is it necessary for the Department of the Army to obtain in any 1 year 
appropriations and other authorization equal to the total estimated net cost of its 
proposed program? Why are there unexpended balances of funds at the end of 
every fiscal year and what is the relationship of these funds to appropriations and 
obligations? The magnitude of the Army’s activities and the complexity of its 
fiscal affairs tend to create some misunderstanding of the matter of unexpended 
funds. 

The necessity for obtaining appropriations and authorization equal to the 
cost of the Army program arises out of the fact that there must be congressional 
approval of programs and the legal authority to use funds in support of the ap- 
proved programs. Such approval and authority normally is the product ‘of the 
legislative process which culminates with the enactment of specific appropriation 
laws, 

The existence of unexpended balances at the end of a fiscal vear is a condition 
which stems directly from the time lag between the date when funds become 
available for use (passage of an appropriation act) and the time when actual pay- 
ments (expenditures) are made for goods and services received. Such carrv-overs 
are not peculiar to the Armed Forces nor to other departments and agencies of 
government. In every business operation, public or private, where there is an 
accounting of money within an established period there will becertain obligations 
incurred in one period which must be liquidated in subsequent periods. 

Definition of certain key fiscal terms facilitates understanding of the reasons 
for unexpended balances. An appropriation is the legal authorization given to 
an agency or department to use a certain specified sum of money in carrying out 
approved functions and responsibilities. When action is taken to commit all or 
a portion of the appropriation, as in the case of making a contract for the purchase 
of equipment or the employing of individuals to perform required work, an obli- 
gation has been incurred. The actual payment for materials received or services 
rendered constitutes the expenditure against the appropriation. It can be seen 
that the length of the time lag between an obligation and an expenditure will be 
proportional to the time required to secure an item; payment for personal services 
will normally follow shortly after the time of commitment or obligation for such 
services, whereas the receipt of a complicated piece of equipment may not occur 
for many months after the obligation to purchase was effected. 

An examination of three principal segments of the Army budget, “Procurement 
and production,” ‘‘Maintenance and operations,” and ‘Military personnel,” 
provides further explanation as to why all of the money appropriated will not be 
expended by the end of the current fiscal year. 

In the area of ‘‘Procurement and production,” the projected balance of unex- 
pended funds at the end of fiscal year 1952 amounts to $9 billion, or 51 percent 
of the unexpended total of all appropriations. This sum represents money which 
will be due on contracts already in force with industry, project orders for items 
to be manufactured in Army arsenals, and other accounts payable in fiscal year 
1953. Since the ‘Procurement and production’”’ appropriation is used for the 
acquisition of hard goods such as tanks, artillery, combat vehicles, fire-contro! 
equipment, and other items requiring relatively long periods to manufacture, 
the time lag between the placing of orders and the final payments frequently 
extends over one or two fiscal years. For example, the initial lead time for 
certain artillery pieces is approximately 18 months. Even after production has 
been established it still requires 13 months between the placement of an additional 
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order and the resultant delivery of that weapon, a period referred to as reorder 
jead time. It is important to note in this connection that although it will require 
from 13 to 18 months to obtain delivery of the first of these weapons, the actual 
completion of the full contract will extend over a longer period thus causing 
unexpended balances to remain in existence until all items are delivered and paid 
for. The maintenance of a sound mobilization base requires a level of production 
adequate to meet minimum military requirements without disrupting the United 
States economy. If the level of production were raised and the same over-all 
quantitative requirement continued, then unexpended balances could be reduced 
more rapidly. However, such action might not necessarily serve the best long- 
range interests of either the national security or the national economy. 

‘Lhe ‘Maintenance and operations” appropriation of the Army finances the 
operation, overhead, and maintenance .costs for Army forces both in the United 
States and overseas, including most of the civilian personnel employed by the 
Army. Almost one-half of this appropriation remains unexpended, though com- 
mitted and obligated, at the close of any fiscal year. This is accounted for 
largely by the fact that a good share of the expenses financed are of a procure- 
ment nature; i. e., spare parts purchased for delivery in subsequent years, work 
orders for rebuild of vehicles and equipment which will be completed in the follow- 
ing fiscal year, communications equipment and organizational equipment con- 
tracted for in one fiscal year and delivered the followingyear. A part of the un- 
expended balance at the close of the fiscal year represents accounts payable for 
ordinary operating expenses which will be paid during the first half of the subse- 
quent year; i. e., the last civilian payroll, utility bills, rentals, bills of lading, ete. 
For fiscal year 1952 the estimated unexpended balance for the ‘‘Maintenance and 
operations, Army,’’ appropriation will be $2 billion out of the estimated unex- 
pended total of $17.7 billion. 

The unexpended balance in the ‘‘Military personnel, Army,” appropriation, as 
of June 30, 1952, is estimated at $840 million. It represents the military per- 
sonnel salaries earned in fiscal vear 1952 but which will be reported in the first 2 
months of fiscal vear 1953; food, clothing, and transportation contracted for in 
fiscal vear 1952 for which invoices are not submitted (or paid) by June 30, 1952, 
and which will be presented for payment during the months of July through 
December 1952. Bills of lading covering procurement transportation of subsist- 
ence dejivered late in fiscal year 1952 will not be paid until fiscal year 1953. 
Submission by individuals of claims for travel performed late in fiscal vear 1952 
will not be paid until fiscal year 1953. 

Unexpended balances are essentially a product of accounting. They represent 
almost entirely actual or planned obligations and commitments made in one fiscal 
year which must be satisfied during forthcoming fiscal periods. They are not a 
key to new requirements, but rather reflections of previously approved programs 


DRAFT CALLS 


Mr. Sikes. General McAuliffe, | noted your statement that draft 
calls will probably increase during the coming year. There has been 
some comment about the cost of the training operation being higher 
as a result of fluctuating draft calls; that you could train at a lower 
rate per person if you had a uniform draft call through each month, 
and that there should be a possibility of so estimating your require- 
ments that you could have a uniform call each month through the 
year. Will you comment on those questions? 

General McAvutirre. Yes, sir. Definitely uniform monthly draft 
calls is the economical way to do it and I am hopeful that for the fiscal 
year 1953 that will be the practice. For the fiscal year 1952 it was 
not possible. Our draft calls must be cleared with the Department of 
Defense which sometimes raises the calls we recommend and some- 
times lowers the calls we recommend. Actually I believe we budgeted 
for 1,531,000 man-years. We then headed for a 21-division program 
with a strength of about 1,600,000. We then drew up the budget 
for fiscal year 1953 and the strength instead of going up to 1,600,000 
went back to 1,552,000. That is the answer of the fluctuating draft 
calls for the Army. 
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Our strength went from 1,531,000 to 1,596,000 and back to 1,552,000. 
For the coming year we have a definite strength of 1,552,000 man- 
years and end. We propose to make a uniform 12-month draft call 
the same every month—and if that strength does not vary from 
1,552,000, we will achieve just that. 

It is highly desirable. 


HARDSHIP DRAFT CASES 


Mr. Srkes. I want to ask you something else that may be con- 
siderably more in our province than in yours, but I should like your 
opinion on it. The draft boards seem to follow generally the practice 
of calling up men without regard to their family hardship situation, 
so that within a short time after they have been drafted, many make 
an application for a hardship discharge and get a hardship discharge. 
Then the Army investment in them is virtually a total day What 
is your experience and what are your recommendations; what can 
you do from the Army level about that situation, if anything? 

General McAvutrre. I do not believe the Army can do anything, 
Mr. Chairman. We make it a practice in this democracy to let the 
civilian members of the draft board make the selections. I believe 
it would be a mistake to let the military in at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not bring about savings to the Government if 
the draft board explored the hardship angle rather than calling in 
men, having them sworn in and then a month or 2 months later 
having those men get a hardship discharge? 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir; there would be a saving. 

Mr. Stxus. From the military standpoint you feel that it would be 
desirable? 

General McAuvutirre. Yes, sir. 


USE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srkxes. The statement has been made that after Congress cut 
PIO funds, some public information personnel were placed under the 
Adjutant General’s Visitors Bureau and under the Education and 
Information Branch and proceeded to carry on the same PIO work 
that they were doing before. Has that been true of the Army? 

General McAutirre. I know of no such instance. The education 
and information is under General Parks, but that program is not 
engaged in any way in public information activities. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide for this committee a table showing the 
number of people taken off the PIO program? 

General McAvutrre. For the Army; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. For the Army, of course. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

Twenty-six civilian positions were requested in the Department of Army fisca! 
year 1952 budget request. Subsequent to limitations in the fiscal year appropria- 
tions act 10 civilian positions were charged to the Public Information Division. 
Concurrently a reduction of two officers and two enlisted personnel was effected 
in the Office, Chief of Information. 

Public Information Division absorbed the reduction of personnel by norms 
attrition (resignation, retirement, etc). None of the personnel involved in reduc- 
tion, either military or civilian, continued in public information activities unde: 
the disguise of transfer to another agency. 
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OVERSTAFFING AND USE OF EXCESS RANK IN ISOLATED AND MINOR 
ACTIVITIES 


What steps are taken in the Army to prevent overstaffing of isolated 
posts or excessive rank in minor activities? 

General McAvuirre. As I have told you, Mr. Chairman, G—1 has 
been in this business only since last July. For the first time there is 
one agency in this business of surveying both the military and the 
civilians. That is all in one package, which is the only practical way 
to do it. We conduct surveys for the Army including the technical 
services, technical service chiefs, the general staffs, and so forth. 

We have made specific recommendations for material savings in 
the Department of the Army. In our opinion, at the present time 
there are agencies here in Washington that are overstaffed. Every 
time you make such a recommendation there is a controversy. All 
the agencies are understaffed in some particular and our business is to 
make the saving here and then put it some place else. Those matters 
are up for decision right now by the Chief of Staff. 

| would estimate that we have a dozen agencies, some that we want 
to move out of Washington, some that we want to reduce very ma- 
terially in size and we have ideas where people are overworked and 
do not have enough rank where we think these should be transferred. 
That is done by my office, by a survey team from my office. 


USING QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. One of the chronic complaints that we hear in Congress 
is the failure to use qualified personnel in the work for which they are 


qualified. Of course, we hear about many of those cases because the 
people feel that they are not in the right slot and they sit down and 
write us. Here is an article that came out of a news weekly a short 
time ago which discusses the tragic waste of engineers. It says that 
they are peeling potatoes and washing test tubes. I myself have 
doubted that you make a strong enough effort to screen people and 
use them in the fields for which they are qualified. 

What are you doing about that matter that is new, that was not 
being done 12 months ago? 

General McAuuirre. We have in the Signal Corps, for example, 
a system under which the Chief Signal Officer is in contact with 
Westinghouse and General Electric Co. and other companies in similar 
activities, activities similar to Signal Corps, so that when a man is 
tapped by selective service, who has a skill that is useful to the Signal 
Corps, these companies notify the Chief Signal Officer, who then has 
this man assigned. We assign him to the Signal Corps for the job 
that he is skilled in. 

We have for a long while sereened for real technicians. When I 
was in the Chemical Corps, we had about 190 graduate chemists, biol- 
ogists, and so forth, all of them soldiers who took a short period of all- 
around training and then went into these specialties and were of major 
assistance in the research and development program in chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiological warfare. 

That same program works in all the other technical services— 
ordnance and all the rest of them. 
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Let me explain, Mr. Chairman, that when industry wants a ma- 
chinist or an ironworker, or a lens grinder, they can go out and get an 
apprentice. We do not have any apprentice infantryman or comba' 
tankers or combat artillerymen. e have to train those people from 
scratch and we need the most intelligent, the most courageous and th) 
ablest fellows as combat leaders. 

Many of the people who write to their Congressmen—there are 
few people who want to go to combat in Korea—many of those who 
write do so because they want to avoid this toughest duty, for which 
there is no training in American society. But a good engineer who 
is a good company commanderis more valuable to the Army as a rifle 
company commander than he is as an engineer. 

The use of lawyers in the Army is limited, and some of the finest 
combat leaders we have are men who are wonderful lawyers, I have 
no doubt. 

Mr. Sixes. What you are saying in part is that we cannot depend 
on people who have no skills and no aptitude, to be the infantrymen 
of modern warfare? 

General McAuutirre. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Which I think is a good point. What machinery is in 
existence for insuring the effective utilization and coordination of 
military and civilian personnel, in view of the fact that you are 
strongly dependent on the Selective Service System for the number of 
recruits you take in? 

General McAuuirre. We are not entirely dependent on selective 
service. For January we had about 9,000 voluntary enlistments in 
the Army, and I do not know how many reenlistments—something 
equal in number, maybe. But as far as coordinating civilian and 
military, we think that we have I believe for the first time in the Army 
a proper system, because utilization-of both the civilian personnel and 
the military personnel in the Army, both of these matters, are under 
G-1 for the first time, in one package. So that when we survey an 
agency now, instead of having the Comptroller go in for the civilian 
and G— 1 go in for the military, G—1 surveys the whole place and meas- 
ures the places where civilians or subnormal men physically might 
replace fully physically capable soldiers. 

Mr. Sixes. Who conducts your annual manpower surveys? 

General McAuutrre. The local agency, each class IT installation, 
with a representative from Washington also attending. In the 
Washington area we conduct our own surveys. 

Mr. Stxes. Do these survey teams have authority to effect on- 
the-spot changes? 

General McAuuirre. No, sir, they do in subordinate agencies, but 
here in Washington the proposed reductions of which I have alread, 
spoken have to be referred to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be included in “subordinate agencies?”’ 

General McAuuirre. Armies, training divisions, principally the 
six armies and the many agencies through them and the technica! 
services at class II installations, arsenals, depots, laboratories. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any costs included in the 1953 estimates whic 
would not be in the budget if we were not in Korea at this time? I 
other words, are there any costs in the budget now for any part of the 
Korean operation? 
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General Decker. Yes, there are, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Sitxes. Can you tell me what they are? 

General Decker. They appear in the procurement and production 
appropriation, to recoup part of our war reserve position in ammunition 
and major items of equipment and in several other places.in the budget. 

Mr. Sixes. At the proper time will you call our attention to the 
amounts? 

General Decxnr. I shall. 


AVERAGE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. Do your plans call for a continuation through 1953 of 
an average strength of 1,552,000 even though a Korean truce is 
signed before June 30? 

General McAu.irre. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkxes. What is your actual strength in the Army as of Decem- 
ber 31? 

General McAuuirre. About 1,570,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. What is the anticipated year-end strength for the 
fiscal year ending 1952, June 30? 

General McAuuirre. One million five hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Sixes. There is a rather substantial increase anticipated in 
Army administration. That, of course, is one of the bugaboos up 
here—too many people in the chair corps. Is it necessary to have 
additional personnel in Army administration? 

General McAutirre. This is such a large area I am not sure what 
it covers. May I ask General McFadyen to speak on that? 

General McFapyren. Army administrative areas, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; Army administration, Pentagon personnel, and 
personnel assigned to other agencies under the general heading of 
“Army administration.” 

General McFapyen. That includes personnel on duty with Central 
Intelligence and certain mission personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the reason for the anticipated increase in the 
number of those people? 

(Reply off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Does that account for the greater part of the increase? 

General McAutirre. Yes, sir; and our own Intelligence. The fact 
is, under the officer ceiling of this budget, we have already notified 
all the general staffs that they are going to have to take a 5-percent 
cut in officer personnel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McAvutrre. The level of experience will be considerably 
lower during the fiscal year 1953. The 100,000 enlisted reservists 
whom we released before Christmas were practically all noncommis- 
sioned officers and specialists, high-quality personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, by losses you mean the release of personnel 
from the service through orderly procedures? 
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General McAuutrre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Not combat losses? 

General McAuvuirre. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner, credits given for combat rotation purposes. 
Have you any other questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just one follow-up question. How do you figure 
that if combat ceases in Korea there could be a cut in transportation? 

General McAuuirrs. At the present time we attempt to rotate for 
combat purposes practically all the men in the division including some 
of the corps-supporting artillery. These people get 4 months’ credit 
for each 1 month that they serve. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by 4 months’ credit? 

General McAuuirre. They get a credit for 4 months’ foreign-service 
tour compared to the man in Japan who gets credit for only 1 month. 
Do I make myself clear? ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. No. E 

General McAutirre. A man who is in combat in Korea serves 36 
months by serving 9 months. In other words, he is allocated 4 
months’ credit for each month that he serves in close combat. 

Mr. Stxes. Credit toward what? 

General McAuuirre. On returning home, coming back to the 
United States. The man in Japan gets just 1 month, so he serves 36 
months. The minute combat stops, the 4-to-1 ratio for combat stops, 
so you will have not more than half the transportation problem that 
we have had while combat continued; in addition, of course, there is 
the matter of casualties and replacements which will not have to be F 
made. Casualties will not have to be brought home. 

Mr. Scrivner. There would not be any way at this time of esti- 
mating what the reduced cost of transportation would be? e 

General Decker. J think you might state it this way, that there : 
is nothing in this budget for combat rotation. This budget visualizes 4 
peacetime operations. Ee 

Mr. Scrivner. So, so far as this budget is concerned, whether com- 
bat ends or does not, it would not materially change the figures? 

General Decker. It would not change the figures in this budget. 
If it continues it will create a deficiency in transportation costs for 
which we will have to ask a supplemental appropriation. 

General McAvuuirre. Further than that, it will create a deficiency 
of personnel. We will come in and ask for an increase from 1,552,000 
to something over 1,600,000 if combat continues, to take care of com- 
bat losses and the increased pipeline for combat rotation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Srtxes. Does that complete General McAuliffe’s presentation? 

General Deckgr. Mr. Chairman, that completes the general-policy 
discussion. We are ready to proceed with the Chief of Finance who 
will present estimates for ‘Pay of the Army.” 

Mr. Sixes. General McAuliffe, I would like you to prepare for the 
record a more detailed breakdown of the increase in training activities, 
showing the necessity for the additional instructors and other activities 
related to increased personnel in training. Will you submit that for 
the committee? 

General McAuvuirre. Yes, sir. 

(The data requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. SIKeEs. Thank you, General McAuliffe, for your appearance 
here. I believe that is all we require of you at this time. 

General McAvuirre. Thank you. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 
COL. V. M. BUDGE, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
FINANCE 
W. K. MENEFEE, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 
CHIEF OF FINANCE 
MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
LT. COL. J. F. SKELLS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 
LT. COL. R. S. WEBSTER, TROOP PROGRAMS BRANCH, G-1 
MAJ. GEN. W. O. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 
MAJ. GEN. G. A. HORKAN, THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, ACTING ASSISTANT FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
COL. W. T. DURBIN, DISTRIBUTION BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
R. MORAN, BUDGET AND FISCAL SECTION, DISTRIBUTION DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
COL. C. K. McALISTER, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING BRANCH, 
BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
CAPT. J. STIEGLER, JR., REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 
W. F. HOWARD, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
COL. J. L. FERGUSON, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
LT. COL. J. W. MAXWELL, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
W. A. CHRISTIE, BUDGET AND LEGISLATION BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
LT. COL. J. J. SHAUG, REQUIREMENTS POLICY BRANCH, DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION. OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
R. L. WOODBURY, TEXTILES, CLOTHING, AND FOOTWEAR BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
J.SLAUTA, TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR BRANCH, OFFICE 
OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
LT. COL. R. A. HOLZMAN, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
A. G. JEDLICKA, PRODUCTION SPECIALIST, FIELD SERVICE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 
BRIG. GEN. R. 8. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) : 
COL. G. E. ISAACS, DEPUTY CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
LT. COL. H. G. SMIGELOW, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH, SPECIAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 
MAJ. W. E. TAYLOR, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES DIVISION 
COL. O. McCORMICK, TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF INFORMATION 
CAPT. E. E. OAKES, BUDGET OFFICE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF INFOR- 
MATION 
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CAPT B. C. MULROY, RADIO SECTION, TROOP INFORMATION AND 


EDUCATION DIVISION 


CHAPLAIN E. KIRTLEY, PLANNING AND TRAINING DIVISION 
CHAPLAIN W. SHURE, MILITARY PERSONNEL DIVISION . 
T. G. MORRISON, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICE, OFFICE OF CHIEF 


OF CHAPLAINS 


LT. COL. D. D. BRODIE, SCHOOL SECTION, ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 


OFFICE 


COL. G. COLE, MORALE AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 


CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 


Amounts available for obligation 


















































abs 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Tee ne na tater eapncd sn atticemsioe ace oan $4, 485, 029, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
“Finance service, ar”: 
Pay of the Army pasetacws $3, 219; 946, 000 |_...._..-- 
Travel of the Army._.....--.--- ‘a 214, 196, 623 |___._-. 
“Quartermaster service, Army”’: 
Welfare of enlisted men......-......... --..----_|-..-. 22-22-22. 14, 264, 000 |.._._- 
NES I LEONE ITD TETRA TE ET 580, 070, 774 |.............- 
Clothing and equipage_____._- Bes LS te 555, 590, 257 |._.....- 
Incidental expenses. --_-_-......-- niin = RSD Be Ce R eS Lihiilens « Serene 5, 669, 000 j|_.....--._----- 
Adjusted appropriation or estintate._..___ __ Z 4, 598, 694, 654 4, 485, 029, 000 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’: 
wy Gere OF Ces TNR... - bce ES hrs a 906; 378 4owo 2. ce se-.-. 
Subsistence of the Army...-....----_---- 14, 071, 997 |..-.-....--- 
eden ane Ganeee. is a ER BS 26, 407,874 }...2...-...--- 
Reimbursements from other accounts................-..|--.....-------.. 2, 939, 622 2, 933, 802 
eee Fos ke ok he 23-552 Ee. 4, 642, 499, 020 4, 487, 962, 802 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Finance service, Army”’: 
a eer ee 8 YS 2 eee ee 
Travel of the Army-___.____-- Wey 000; WOO fen oN 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’: 
Welfare of enlisted men____..............--..-- 13, 752, 139 |..-- AOA eRe Coaphprentey 
Subsistence of the Army-__......-.....-...----- bf hee ere ee i t52 
Clothing and equipage._.__.._._..- oc ceenneul 8 OES 
Incidental expenses ee ke ERR ESS Se Seen 
“Government and relief in occupied areas”... ...- FAR TIS oss Ate Rae eat 
TOR ORNs i SoS iek nn ke 4, 403, 323,001 | 4, 642, 499, 020 4, 487, 962, 802 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1, Pay of the Army_- EG $2,367,795,983 |$3,211,541,430 $3, 313, 812, 000 
2. Subsistence of the Army.. SS hisiy onbte biG des Bib kk CREE wR tek 880, 174, 253 | 616, 809, 518 685, 058, 000 
oe, te Cone canes caranterty sie 964, 100, 861 | 572, 239, 924 250, 320, 000 
ee NN SEP SRA GRE Mapes e) ee ee 155, 736. 214 | 212, 625, 000 202, C00, 000 
5, Other military personnel costs................---.-.-.-.--- 32, 449, 238 32, 343, 526 33, 839, 000 
Total direct obligations---....................-.--..-.-- 4, 400, 256, 549 |4, 639, 559,398 | 4, 485, 029, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 
ES ESS GEE Se eee ee ee 1, 715. 975 2. 243, 622 2, 252, 802 
2. EELS POLI DONA ENA 1, 157, 891 370, 000 370, 000 
é; eon ements 3 A ee 1 1, 000 1, 000 
5. Other military personnel costs-_-..........-.-...-.-.---.-- 191, 551 325, 000 310, 000 
Total obligations payable out of peenborpemants from 
III <5 artical. 3. th soa dacacalaihnenank ocean te 3, C66, 452 2, 939, 622 2, 933, 802 
REEL I ENTS AOI CN 4, 403, 323, 001 |4, 642, 499, 020 | 4, 487, 962, S02 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


| 

































































LT das ices HR IEN. 


Tota] number of permanent positions___.-................__- 3, 066 3, 325 | 3, 148 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............._.______| 1 1 | S 
; Average number of all employees... -.--....-...-...-...-..._- 2, 330 3, 070 3, 033 
Average salaries and grades: a gf Coors a 
General schedule grades: | 
Pg Sec ESERIES le gD aS es MOULIR $3, 664 $4, 091 | $4, 091 
I loin 0 webaed dus-> hho a-Gesceee | G8-6.1 | GS-6.2 | GS-4, 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | | 
te IES 5 9 OR aa ape See Th Remar rates PERSE Oe 
OS TES SOT TL ee eee ee ria i: GPG-12 |... Tks re 
Ungraded positions: Average salary ..-.............------ } $673 | $1, 137 | $1, 137 
——————— SS |] ————— ———— 
Personal service obligations: | | 
qd Permanent positions...................--..-.-- Wancetate Sea $8. 142,913 | $11,829,615 | $11, 819, 059 
Part-time and temporary positions. Clk Sa gkn tibet 1, 912 ,77 27, 129 
& Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... __- GS hE aes RH 49, 105 43, 334 
Payment above basic rates...........-.-.--..-- fa dpiise ie’ 653, 228 892, 848 916, 078 
Personal service obligations._........-.........-.-.-.-.- 8, 798, 053 12, 773, 343 12, 805. 600 
; DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ‘ig 
be | 
01 Personal services: 
E eR rs, eI ee iee ae! Sin ey | 8,798,053 | 12,773,343 12, 805, 600 
3 EET SER Rees, . -|2, 367, 795, 983 |3, 211, 541,430 | 3,313,812, 000 
a a 120, 018, 060 171, 519, 623 168, 42y, 500 
4 03 Transportation of things sabi ciis ise ieee Atel kc edehshorcs aatsoee 34, 062, 881 39, 426, 000 32, 520, 000 
f OF Ce 29, 450 55, 000 36, 000 
S 05 Rents aud Utility geruioes....................:.-........- 478, 800 4, 000 4, 000 
4 06 Printing and reproduction.-_......................_..-.-- 10, 402 , Le SSeS ee 
o 07 Other contractual services....................--.....----. 64, 159, 621 88, 642, 072 131, 983, 299 
= C8 re I ne 1, 790, 642, 567 |1, 5 045, 457 814, 779, 445 
r 09 Equipment.........- led: heb eddie aiedietd 3, 574, 936 1, 531, 943 509, 
4 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ................--.. 48, 573 85, 000 90, 000 
e 12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims............._.-- 9, 930, 015 6, 654, 570 8, 500, 000 
: Ce REA SE SE Gk he eee Mee ee” Spee Sr: Sane 700, 000 1, 200, 000 1, oy 
= OB Fe I ne ce ca acbddmce te uteateus 17,915 58, 034 5, 500 
ch (SEED St Ser IRENE AS A, SR eae Pte 4, 400, 267,256 |4, 639, . 472 | 4,485, 045, 000 
k Deduct charges for subsistence and quarters.........----.---- 10, 707 6, 074 | 16, 000 
Total direct a egal ame a fit ef ep 4, 400, 256, 549 /4, 4, 639, 559, 398 4, 485, 029, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
01 Personal services (military) ................-...........--- 1, 715, 975 2, 243, 622 2, 252, 802 
0}: Tre Si i os Shs Ste Pee est op ew 5s, 82, 136 101, 000 121, 000 
07 Other contractual services... ........- Be a Ne Pee 1, 267° 891 495, 000 510, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..............-.-.-2-222.-22-2 22222. 450 100, 000 50, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CURT I sia its eas cn dea Be 3, 066, 452 2, 939, 622 2, 933, 802 
Tebbutt oss i 4, 403, 323, 001 4, 6 642, 499, 00 | 4, 7, 96, 902 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
| | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_...............-- SY ges $839, 559, 398 
Obligations incurred during the year....-......--..----- ee eores  e om $4, 642, 499, 020 | 4, 487, 962, 802 
ee | 4,642, 499,020 | 5, 327, 522, 200 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations. ._..._____-- ee: ed cae eee, 2, 939, 622 | 2, 933, 802 
‘ Unliquidated obligations, end of year. _--.....--._- esate babi Sei | $839, 559, 398 | 924, 588, 398 
Total expenditures._................-.--------- Tia ME a | 3, 800,000,000 | 4, 400, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: & — | | 
Out of current authorizations. ...............--- ; 3, 800, 000, 000 3, 700, 000, 000 
: Out of prior authorizations. ._- 700, 000, 000 
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Mr. Sixes. At this time we shall take up “Military personnel, 
Army.” We are glad to have with us General Sawyer, Chief of 
Finance. We should be glad to have a general statement from you 
at this time, General Sawyer. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as General Decker stated in his opening statement, the fiscal year 
1953 estimates for “Military personnel, Army,” total $4,485 million. 
Of that amount $3,313,812,000 is required for the budget program 
“Pay of the Army,” $202 million for “Travel of the Army,” and 
$12,257,000 for that portion of “Other military personnel costs’’ for 
which my office estimates requirements, and which I shall discuss 
later in my statement. 

The amount requested for fiscal year 1953 is based on a beginning 
strength of 1,560,000 troops on July 1, 1952, a terminal strength of 
1,552,000 on June 30, 1953, for an average strength of 1,552,000. The 
composition, utilization, and deployment of the forces has been dis- 
cussed in detail in the General Staff presentations. 


PAY OF THE ARMY 


b 


“Pay of the Army” is shown in summary form on page 11 of the 
justifications. Of the $3,313,812,000 requested for this program, 
$846,270,000 is for pay and allowances of officers, $2,464,111,000 for 
pay and allowances of enlisted personnel, $3,430,000 for pay of cadets 
of the Military Academy, and $1,000 to maintain an active account 
for the contingent liability of the United States under the Geneva 
Convention for pay and work allowances of enemy prisoners of war. 

I should like to point out at this time that the dollar figures shown 
throughout the estimate for fiscal year 1952 are on the bagis of the 
fiscal year 1952 appropriation request which was predicated on an 18- 
division force with an average strength of 1,531,200. The fiscal year 
1952 appropriation did not provide for continuation of hostilities be- 
yond June 30,1951. Therefore, the fiscal year 1952 figures shown in 
the estimate are subject to upward revision due to augmentation of 
the fiscal year 1952 troop strength above the level appropriated for. 

The fiscal year 1953 pay requirement has been computed on the 
rates authorized by the Career Compensation Act of 1949. If H. R. 
5715, the proposed armed ‘services pay-raise bill, is accepted by the 
Senate as passed by the House, approximately $315 million additional! 
funds would be required in ‘‘Military personnel, Army,’’ to provide 
for the troop strength carried in these estimates. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


“Travel of the Army” is shown in summary form on page 41 of the 
justification. This program provides for travel and transportation 
incident to permanent change of station only since temporary-duty 
travel is budgeted elsewhere. 
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Of the $202 million requested for fiscal year 1953, it is estimated 
that $152 million will be required for permanent change of station 
travel of individuals and $50 million for permanent change of station 
travel of organized units. This is a reduction of approximately 
$10 million from the fiscal year 1952 appropriation. The require- 
ment is distributed roughly as follows: 


Percent 
Entry into the service Bee 
Training and deployment in the United States, individuals and units 39.8 
To and from OV erseas, individuals and units 29. 6 


23. 3 
As has been asinhingiod by the members of the staff who have pre- 
ceded me, the heavy drain on travel funds for fiscal year 1953 results 
from the large personnel turn-over, coupled with the training and 
deployment of replacement personnel, and rotation resulting from the 
relatively short period which inductees serve overseas within their 
2-year length of service. 
The remaining projects for which I have budget responsibility 
under the budget program “Other military personnel costs’ are as 
follows: 





Project Description Amount 





| Eee reeeee Apprehension of deserters 
Expenses of courts, boards, and commissions. - 300, 
Interest on soldiers’ deposits 1, 500, 000 
Death gratuity | 8, 500, 000 





These titles are familiar to you and self-explanatory. The detailed 
estimates are shown on pages 61-64 and 69 and 70. In general the 
requirements have a definite relation to the size of the Army, turn- 
over, and actuarial experience. 

This concludes my statement. I believe the amounts requested are 
necessary to support the Army on which they are computed. Repre- 
sentatives of my office are here to answer any questions you may 
have concerning the budget computations. 

{ am very happy to be here and will do my best to answer any 
questions you may wish to ask me. ; 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, General Sawyer. As you have stated to 
us, the great part of this is purely actuarial? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. It depends on the size of the service and, in the main, 
you have no control over it. 

You are asking this year for $4,485,029,000. What was the amount 
for the fiscal year 19! 52? 

Mr. Menrrer. The figure $4,485,000,000 is the total amount for 

“Military personnel, Army” which includes subsistence and individual 
clothing in addition to pay and travel. The figure for ‘Pay of the 
Army” is $3,313,812,000; and the comparable “figure for 1952 was 
$3,211,541,430. 
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Pay or THE ARMY 


Direct obligations by project and. subproject 





Actual, fiscal |Estimate, fiscal | Estimate, fisca) 
Number Project and subproject year 1951 year 1952 year 1953 





(1110)| Pay and allowances of officers._._........_- ($611, 189, 925)| ($827, 140,000)| ($846, 270, 000 


Pay and allowances of commissioned officers__ 555, 862, 725 732, 350, 000 742, 280, 000 
Pay and allowances of warrant officers-.__-- 32, 568, 600 64, 150, 000 70, 920, 000 
Pay and allowances of Army nurses and 
members of the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 22, 758, 600 30, 640, 000 33, 070, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel__...| 1, 750,924,058 | 2,378,921,430 | 2, 464,111,000 
1130 | Pay and allowances of cadets, United States 
| Military Academy 3, 282, 000 3, 380, 000° 3, 430, 000 

1140 | Pay and allowances of enemy prisoners of war- 2, 400, 000 2, 100, 000 1, 000 























Total direct obligations..............-- | 2,367, 795,983 | 3, 211, 541, 430 3, 313, 812, 000 





Mr. Srxes. With reference to pay of the Army, you stated that $315 
million would be required if the service’s pay raise bill is passed in the 
form in which it passed the House. Is that $315 million additional 
or is that added into your $3,313,000,000? 

General Sawyer. That is additional, sir. We do not have it in- 
cluded in these estimates. 

Mr. Sixes. So that you will want about $3.5 billion for pay of the 
Army on that basis? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 


EXTRA ALLOWANCES IN HIGH COST-OF-LIVING AREAS 


Mr. Stxes. How much of this money, if any, is going for extra 
allowances for high cost-of-living areas? 

General Sawyer. You mean the station allowances? That is 
where personnel are stationed in certain foreign areas and are given 
an additional allowance because of the high cost of living in that 
particular country. The requirement for commissioned officers is 
$4,320,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the comparable amount for enlisted men? 

General Sawyer. We have for warrant officers $270,000; nurses, 
$28,800; and enlisted $7,040,000. 

Mr. Stxes. What areas are included? 

Colonel Bunce. I have a list of the areas that are included. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it a long list? 

Colonel Bupee. It is a long list. 

Mr. Stxes. Does it cover all of the overseas assignments? 

Colonel Buper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. There is an extra allowance for all personnel at al! 
overseas bases? 

Colonel Bunge. No, sir; only in the areas where station allowances 
are payable. 

Mr. Sixes. Would you insert that table in the record? 

Colonel BupaGe. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 
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Overseas station per diem allowances—Members without dependents 





Enlisted t Officer ? 
Country or locality 





} | 

| Quarters | Subsistence Quarters 

| ] 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 

| 


Subsistence} 








For all countries.or })! ces outside coutinental United | | 
States not listed in this table... None None | 
Afghanistan 2. 2 $0. | $2.35 | 
Alaska . 6 : . 65 | 
Algeria 75 | 4! 80 | 
Argentina . 30 | : . 30 
Bahrein Island, Persian Gulf .50 | 1. 50 | 1. 60 
Balgium } he 1. 1.60 
Bermuda 75 | 45 | - 80 | 
Bolivia | " - 80 | None 
Brazil one the following) --- .75 35 | 80 | 
Porto A | P z | 1. 60 
y 45 | None | 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. | 1. s 1, 60 
i el lat Uses ower caginnsininhnnitpomentns . 50 | 85 | 1. 60 | 
Burma (except the following) . 50 | a; 1. 60 
Rangoon ; 25 | 3.80 
: Canada (except the following) - Nor .8 None 
| 5 Fort Churchil | li .f 1. 20 | 
na Newfoundland . 6 80 | 65 
C anton Island . 25 | 15] 2.35 


. 1. 60 
in- : Chile 


| 7 * . 80 
China (including Hong Kong) _. --- : | . 7 ‘ 3.95 


SNPS Pre h, 


4 Colombia (except the following) . 50 | 3 1. 60 | 
the 34 Bogota: 
3 Accredited mission personnel | N : None 
Other personnel : 
Costa Rica... 
Cuba (except the follow wing) weg 
Jabang.......-- eascaee 
Cyprus__-- 
Czechoslovakia.........-.-.- 
Denmark 
& Dominican Republic 
xtra : Ecuador... .- 
Egypt (except the followi ing x) _ 


= COR 





PEN, 


L is E! Salvador ae . 30 | 70 | 30 | 
f critrea (Asmara only) ; N 90 | N | 
iven Ethiopia. Sob. intel bedi Rada ta te ELAR RE de .30 | 15 .30 | 
; Re ee eee ene t 40 | 1,05 

that Formosa. ApS Seg Me T, “75 | ‘40 | 3.95 | 
Ss 1s : France (except the following) _ ssn eestndiacokel | -80 | 1.30 
Paris, Versailles, Marly, and “Orly Field. | he 4 . 80 | 
Gold Coast_- 25 | 7 2.35 | 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland and except | , | | 

the following) ‘ . x - 90 | 

ses London : ‘. ‘ 1.60 
’ Greece (except the following) 3.7! ae 3.95 
Athens... ‘ ! ‘ } 85 | 2.00 
Guadaleanal Island____.._- : . 25 | 18 2.35 | 

Guatems is sips thas PD Eee 2 ROE oe ee me S ae . 05 | 1,85 

Haiti : ‘ None 

RS SG a RRR ti ND are RA IETS : None 

Hungary 2 . en 30 

ER I ae R aE me 75 | ; 3. 95 

India_ __ DSicceusdicauth tec a . 30 | mt . 30 | 

Indochinese Federation 3.75 | . 3.95 | 

Indonesia... _____- br Ls switae eee: eet . 50 | ‘ 1.60 | 

Iran a ‘ 2 3 ; 2. 50 | 

Iraq cc SS REE Bold ay “f 1.60 

all 0 


ate NS ND et et 


Ir ish Free State . 30 | 70 | 30 | 
Israel] 7 . 85 | 3.95 | 
Italy (excey it the following) . 4 - 80 
pees ‘Rome, Milan, and Naples. Fee ot ek ; . 3.35 | 
Lebanon PRs Sie BERS a ; . 30 | 
Liberia (except the following). ........-..-.------------| A i: 4! 80 
Monrovia OF Oe: et 3 a 3.15 | 
Luxemburg. - ES aa .30 | i . 30 
Mal: yyan Union 1 (except t the follow ing) } q 7 2.35 
Singapore. . 8 2.35 
Mexico a } 
Morocco: 


HOP RNR ENNN Mmm mo MN, 


SS SRESSSIAES 


pe 90 e per, 


. 30 | 
30 


py 
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Overseas station per diem allowances— Members without dependents—Continued 








| Enlisted! | Officer ? 





Country or locality . 
Quarters Subsistence! Quarters 


|Subsistence 








Netherlands West Indies s (Aruba only). 

Nicaragua....._..- 

IEE. \Suasieesnighes 

Norway-.-....-.--. 

Pakistan. 

Palestine 

Panama (Aguadulce only) _ 

Peru 

P hilippines et the following) 
Manila... -- 

Poland... 

Portugal (excluding. Azores and Madeira Isl ands) 

Puerto Rica 

Rumania ee 

Saudi Arabia_- 

Sierra Leone -- 

Spain -_- . 

ae 

SP aes 

Switzerland_. 

Syria 

Tahiti (French Oceania) 

Thailand _____--.-. 

Trans-Jordon - --_- 


Netherlands. - - - ‘ ANDi de . ik 





Union of South Africa. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Uruguay : , epebidenal a 1.40 

Venezuela (except ‘the following) _____- ; . 65 | 3. 20 
Accredited mission ee aed . 25 | 1.30 

Yugoslavia- . 7 1. 60 











1 For enlisted members who are in receipt of ‘saved pay” under the provisions of sec. 515, Career Compen- 
sation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802), as amended, whether with or without dependents, the station allowance 
payable, if qualified under ch. 4, pt. G, of these regulations, will be the amount shown in the appropriate 
column, (2) or (3), plus $2.25 for subsistence allowance when rations in kind are not available ot plus $1.20 
when permission to mess separately is granted, and/or plus $1.50 when Government quarters are not available 
for the member in his own right. 

2? The amounts prescribed in columns 4 and 5 of this tableare payable, when qualified under ch. 4, pt. G, of 
these regulations, in addition to any basic allowance for quarters and/or subsistence to which the officer 
member without dependents is entitled. 
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Overseas station per diem allowances— Members with dependents 





' 
| 


Enlisted ! bs Officer ? 











Subsistence 
Country or locality | 


Subsist- 
ence 


Govern- 


uarters 5 
ment mess | Q 


j 7erne Quarters 
$1. 60 Govern 


None 7 mess | not avail- | 
0 available * able« | 
0 
: = (1) (3) | 
3. 25 | 
2.00 : For all countries or places outside conti- 
. 60 , nental United States not listed in this 
None : table ; y None 
45 ; Afghanistan ‘ . 6 $1.30 
2. 65 
- 90 | 
3.30 
2. 85 
2. 65 | 
90 | 
1. 55 
. 65 
. 30 
. 90 


df 
| 
| 


(4) 





INE 5 eed oni ccxnck ae SSS rer ae 
Bolivia_- 
Brazil (except the following) __- 


the 
re OW 
int t 1 


~ 


Recife 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
Bulgaria 
Burma oe the following). ...._.-.-.._- 
Rangoo 
Canada ooking the follow ing) _- 
Fort Churchill 
Newfoundland 
Canton Island 


China ‘(including Hong Kong) __ 
Colombia (except the following) 
Bogota: 
Accredited mission personnel 
: Other personne] _ -_.-- 
pen- rs Costa Rica 
rance , Cuba (except t the follow ring) 
i } Habana. e 
a Cyprus : 
lable ; Crechoslovakia.- 
: Denmark -__- 
G, of 3 Dominican Republic 
fticer ; Ecuador.. L 
, Egypt (except the following) . os 
RR AR Ke a cs 
F1 Salvador. ._.-- aiid 
Eritrea (Asmara only) PB ti 
Ethiopia pS bocas 


6. 00 
2.40 | 


PEEP PPE PPP rr Piers: 


MNP eee, Com 

OS ein on ts 
PHS rpm ep, PP. 
go PIS oe - 


None 
4.35 


Oe 
6 





None 
1. 20 } 





ROTO Rt Ro oe ee 
when. 
wrmnne, 


ad dh ch ooh ad a we 

Aa 1¢ Wo 
PPP wr mr, 

; : ss > 


France (except the following). 
Paris, Versailles, re “and 1 Orly 
a snes rt : 





es 
oa 


Gol 1 Coast_. 
Great Britxin oe Northern Ireland) 
except the following - 
London 
Greece (except the following) _- 
Athens 
Guadaleanal Island. 
Quatemala 
Haiti Ocal on cs eth SM I salle Sead 0k Bod. 
Honduras _. 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India___ Es al hetrebel Mahe 
Indochinese Federation...._...__-..__- 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Ira > 
Irish Free State __- 
Israe , bel base wnt 
Italy (except the following) _........-- 
‘Rome, Milan, and Naples. - 
Lebanon 
Liberia (except the ota 
Monrovia ‘ 


“oe 





ee 


None | 
50 
6. 00 
. 50 
5.90 | 
40 
3.75 
2. 40 
50 | 
00 | 
. 20 
00 
. 20 


my 


aloe Ed 


2 


, Crepe 
maw wre 
ND OO et OD 
: ¥ ; a 


Pee PROM NON OM OME C WN wh 
em @ ¢ 1 


rhs) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 236. 
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Overseas station per diem allowances—Members with dependents—Continued 





Enlisted ! Officer * 





Subsistence 
Country or locality 





Subsist- 


Govern- | Govern- ones Quarters 


ment mess | ™e@nt mess 


> not avail- 
available able ¢ 


(2) (5) 





Luxemburg “ $1. 
Malayan Union (except the follow ing) _ 
Singapore 
exico 

Morocco (French) 

Morocco (Spanish) 

Netherlands. - aie 
Netherlands West Indies (Aruba only) ae 


od 
i 
. eS 


pppoe 
PRVssss 
ZUSSZ SSyysSsesyseysssss 


Nigeria _- 
Norway 

Pakistan 
Palestine 





OO Oe mr eo 
perer, F 
aSSSsssss 


ee 
BS S238 


Philippines (except the following) - casteehek 
Re 
Pola 


nd. 

Portugal (excluding Azores and Madeira. 
Islands) - _.-- nol 

Puerto Rico 

Rumania. 

Saudi Arabia 

Sierra Leone 

Spai 

Surinam... 


Zesm prog PP, Se, Perr: . 


“pt pt po Zi me 
Z2Szseseessszssys 


OPN Oe ANS 





65 
. 55 
30 
. 55 
. 65 
1.75 
2.65 
1.30 
None 
2. 20 
3. 50 
ne 
90 
50 
90 
80 
65 
15 
00 


Z 
r=) 


, OS SRE SES Bg Se: 

Turkey _- 

Union of South Africa - 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 

Uruguay | 

Venezuela (except the following) -..._-__-- 
Accredited mission personnel 

Yugoslavia 


SSISASASSSASZSZSRS Bass 


apo, BEE pon eoesye 








SRE 





ooo. Fw peppy, Zoe we). ee. ee... ENE 


PSN Phe he NaNnye 
PWM w pw, o, 


o 
a 
os 
oO 








1 Enlisted members with dependents who are in receipt of ‘‘saved pay” under the provisions of sec. 515, 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802), as amended are not entitled to the allowances prescribed in 
this table. See footnote 1 of table I. 

2 The amounts prescribed in columns (5) and (6) of this table are payable, when qualified under ch. 4, 
pt. G, of these regulations, in addition to any basic allowance for quarters and/or subsistence to which the 
officer member with dependents is entitled. 

3 The amount shown in column (2) shall be payable, if qualified under ch. 4, pt. G, of these regulations, 
to enlisted members with dependents at stations or on vessels where rations in kind are available. If per- 
mission to mess separately is granted, the basic allowance for subsistence prescribed for enlisted members 
who are authorized to mess separately shall be in addition to the amount shown in column (2), 

4 The amount shown in column (3) shall be payable, if qualified under ch. 4, pt. G, of these regulations, 
to enlisted members with dependents at stations or on vessels where rations in kind are not available. The 
basic allowance for subsistence prescribed for enlisted members when rations in kind are nor available are 
payable in addition to the amount shown in column (3). 

5 The amount shown in column (4) shall be payable, if qualified under ch. 4, pt. G, of these regulations, 
to enlisted members with dependents at stations or on vessels where Government quarters are not available 
for the member and his dependents. The basic allowance for quarters prescribed for enlisted personne! 
according to dependency status, is payable in addition to the amount shown in column (4). 


Mr. Sikes. What is the average per diem? 

Colonel Bunce. The average per diem in this estimate for officers 
is $1,800; for enlisted personnel, $2,200; for a total over-all averag: 
of approximately $2,000. 
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DETERMINATION OF STATION ALLOWANCE RATES 


Mr. Srxes. How do you determine that it costs that much more to 
live in these overseas areas? 

Colonel Bupcr. That is determined by the Joint Services Per 
Diem, Travel and Transportation Allowances Committee. They 
make periodic trips to these particular localities and determine first- 
hand the additional cost of living. The rates vary according to 
geographical locations, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you confident that you are not paying more than 
the actual difference in the living costs in these areas? 

Colonel Bunce. I would say, yes, sir; we are confident, due to the 
fact that this particular per diem committee devotes all of its time 
or practically all of its time to these problems. 

Mr. S1xes. Who are the members of the board? 

Colonel Bunce. I do not know, sir. - It is a joint board of officers 
representing all of the services. I do not know their names. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have provided for the record the formula 
that is used in determining this allowance. 

Colonel BupGe. Yes, sir. ' 

(The information requested is as follows.) 


AUTHORITY AND COMPOSITION OF PER Diem TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE AND METHOD OF ESTABLISHING RATES 


Upon promulgation of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 802), 
the authority to establish and revise overseas station per diem allowances among 
other allowances was delegated to the Secretaries of the Uniformed Services by 
section 303 of that act with the ad ar at subparagraph (h) thereof, that such 


allowances would be uniform for all services insofar as practicable. 

The Personnel Policy Board, Office of the Secretary of Defense, sponsored the 
organization within the Department of Defense of a Per Diem Travel and Trans- 
portation Allowance Committee composed of an Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and issued this committee a charter approved on July 19, 
1950. This committee was charged with the promulgation of regulations uniform 
for all of the services insofar as was practicable for the allowances prescribed in 
Section 303 of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, which allowances include 
overseas station per diem allowances. The administrative procedure of this 
committee provides for the transmittal of committee actions to the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Treasury and the Administrator, Public Health Service for 
approval prior to promulgation. There was simultaneously established beneath 
the committee an advisory panel composed of designated commissioned officers 
from each of the uniformed services, including the above, which advisory panel is 
charged with the responsibility of examining items coming before the committee 
and making such recommendations as may seem appropriate in connection there- 
with to the Committee. 

Upon establishment of the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance 
Committee, that committee took over the functions of the previous informal 
Overseas Per Diem Board with respect to establishment of oversees station per 
diem allowances and special overseas per diem allowances for out-of-the-ordinary 
duty assignments. The allowances at that time were established on the basis of 
summary cost-of-living data forms prepared by the overseas commander in which 
was reported the average cost of living for officers and enlisted personnel under 
his command. These forms were evaluated and per diems established which, 
in the case of enlisted personnel, would be in lieu of all other allowances for 
subsistence and quarters and in an amount sufficient to defray the reported cost 
of subsistence and quarters. No consideration was given to dependency status 
at that time because of statutory limitations. The same per diem allowances 
were prescribed for officers and enlisted personnel except that, in recognition of 
the fact that officers drew a basic allowance for quarters, the station allowance 
for quarters for such officer personnel was set at a figure lower than that applicable 
to enlisted personnel. These station per diem allowances are payable only when 
subsistence and/or quarters in kind are not available. 
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Upon passage of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, statutory authority 
for the consideration of dependency in the establishment of overseas station per 
diem allowances existed for the first time. Thereafter consideration was given, 
in establishing such allowances, of the cost of living of a member and his depend- 
ents residing with him at a foreign duty station. 

Prior to October 1, 1951, the responsibility for reporting any significant changes 
in the cost of living for stations outside of the United States was imposed by 
regulations upon the various local commanders. Effective October 1, 195i, 
instructions were issued requiring regular semiannual reports on personal cost-of- 
living data forms accomplished by an appropriate cross-section of members, both 
married and single, on duty at all stations outside of the United States at which 
overseas station per diem allowances are payable. These forms are reviewed by 
the Per Diem Travel and Transportation Allowance Committee and its advisory 
panel, and any appropriate adjustments are made, based on average reported 
expenses less the average current expenditure for a member similarly eircum- 
stanced on duty in the United States. 

As the situation permits, the cost-of-living data as submitted from the field 
is verified by on-the-spot inspections made by members of the committee as 
conditions and travel funds permit. 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have your answer to this comment. A 
short time ago a young man who had been stationed in Alaska told 
me that his extra allowance for Alaskan service was $5.75 a day. He 
said, ‘““That is the best deal I have had, because the only difference in 
my living cost in Alaska compared to Washington is that in Washing- 
ton I pay $76.50 for quarters and I paid $100 in Alaska. The rest 
was clear profit.”’ 

Now, I had though of Alaska as a high-cost area. 

Colonel Bupae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. But this was a voluntary statement to me by a member 
of the armed services. 

Colonel Bupege. From all reports I have heard, they are required 
to pay exorbitant prices for quarters up there. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you suppose that the committee that determines these 
allowances is also going by reports rather than talking to the person- 
nel, checking prices, and getting specific facts? There was no reason 
for that soldier to tell me his story unless it were true. 

Colonel Bunge. No, sir; I think the Committee actually makes 
trips to these various localities and makes on-the-spot investigations. 
That is my understanding of it, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total amount that is being paid for extra 
allowances for overseas service? 

Mr. Menerer. Approximately $4,600,000 for the officers and $7 
million for the enlisted men. 

General Sawyer. Between $12 and $13 million in total. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that for the fiscal year 1953? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be the same amount for the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir; approximately the same. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have extra allowances for service anywhere in 
the zone of the interior? 

Colonel Bupar. No, sir. 

General Sawyer. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that these al- 
lowances are published. They are published by order of the Secretary 
of Defense and we simply use those figures. 

Mr. Sikes. You just perform the bookkeeping part of the activity? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You have nothing to do with the policy side of it? 
General Sawyer. No, sir. 
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Colonel Buper. | might say that in making this estimate our office 
made a world-wide survey, requesting the number of individuals in 
each geographical location; and in arriving at this estimated cost, 
after we knew the number of officers and enlisted personnel, we merely 
applied the rate that was payable in that geographical location. That 
is wot we came up with the averages that we have inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the highest allowance you have there? 

Colonel Bunce. Eritrea. That is $30. 

Mr. Sixes. $30 per day? 

Colonel BupGe. No, sir; excuse me. I am looking in the wrong 
column. That is the total that was paid to the officers per day in 
that particular area. 

Venezuela, with $9 for quarters and $7 for subsistence. 

Mr. Sixes. Is Venezuela a very high-cost area? 

Colonel BupaGe. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Stxes. How many people do we have in Venezuela? 

Colonel Buper. We have 18 officers and 22 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that a military mission? 

Colonel BupGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Or attachés? 

Colonel Bunce. It includes both of them, I presume. 

General Sawyer. It includes all the personnel we have there, sir. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Srxgs. I see that you show $10 million less requirement for 


travel. That is a welcome reduction. Could you not as well make it 
$50 million less? 

General Sawyer. That is due to the fact that during 1953 we will 
not have so many units traveling. We had to deploy a lot of units in 
1952 that are already over there and will not be redeployed. That is 
on the number of units. However, the number of individuals has gone 
up because we are going to have many more individuals come back. 

Mr. Sixes. Again, that is something over which you have no 
control. The Army moves a stated number of people and tells you 
to pay the bill. 

General Sawyer. That is correct. _ 

General Decker. I think it is fair to say that General Sawyer is 
not even told to move them; they are moved and then he is told to 
pay the bill. 

Mr. Menerer. Generally speaking, if you are going to bring the 
men to the Army, there is almost a standard rate, and the same is 
true of travel pay on separation. If you are moving them overseas 
to rotate them and maintain the level over there, you have the same 
problem. Likewise in 1953 when you have such a large number of 
hew men coming to the Army, the training in the zone of interior is 
one of the necessary expensive propositions for travel. 

Mr. Srkes. We in the Congress, General Decker, have often 
wondered what mathematical scale or other scale you in the military 
service use that enables you invariably to move a man the farthest 
possible distance, from his home or station, when you make new 
assignments. At least the size of the cost bill and the number of 
personnel being transferred makes it appear so. 
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General Decker. I hope that is more apparent than real. I assure 
you we try to avoid that if possible. 

Mr. Meneree. There is a very definite, real problem of fighting a 
war in the Far East, where most of the troops have to ship from centers 
of population all the way across the country in order to embark for 
overseas service. 

Mr. Sixes. Will there be an adjustment upward or downward, in 
your estimation, in travel cost now shown in this budget as a result of 
a truce in Korea? 

General Decker. This budget would assume that the war in Korea 
had ended by the 30th of June 1952, therefore, in fiscal 1953, we assume 

there would be no combat in Korea for budgetary purposes. 

‘Mr. Srxes. For budgetary purposes, does this budget include 
bringing back some personnel that might be redeployed? 

General Sawyer. You have the normal deployment regardless. If 
the situation in Korea changes and we have to send more people over 
and bring back the casualties, we will have to have more money. 
This is just the normal rotation that we figured on here. 

Mr. Sixes. The budget estimates for 1952 show an average troop 
strength of 1,531,200. The report from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, dated January 25, 1952, shows the man-years for 1952 as 
1,563,289. Why the difference between the budget estimate and the 
report from the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

General Decker. There has been an increase in strength since the 
1952 regular budget was submitted. As you will recall, at the time 
the budget was submitted it provided for 18 divisions. Secretary 
Pace and General Collins advised the committee at that time that 
there would be an increase in the strength of the Army, and that we 
were going ahead and make provision for that and would come back 
later with a supplemental estimate to cover the cost. The extent of 
that increase has been determined by the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Army has been authorized to submit a supplemental estimate 
based on the figure you just quoted of 1,565,000 man-years. There 
will be an increase in the 1952 column after that supplemental is 
submitted. 

Pay or THE ARMY 


AVERAGE PAY AND ALLOWANCE RATES 


Mr. Srxes. I find that the average cost of pay and allowances for 
military personnel shows an increase over the 1952 per capita cost, 
and I find it difficult to understand that. I would like to have some 
reasons given for that. For instance, the average pay and allowances 
for commissioned officers in 1952 was $6,072.55; for 1953 it is estimated 
to be $6,185.67, or an increase of $113.12, not counting the new pay 
bill. Why should there be that increase? 

General Sawyer. There is an increase both for officers and en- 
listed men for what we call length of service. In other words, the 
longer they stay in the Army the more money they receive. In ad- 
dition to that, of course, we have promotions whereby a man advances 
and gets more money. Now, I understand that the top grades of 
enlisted men are pretty well filled now, and the promotions will slow 
down later on. However, we have to go on what we do actually have 
in the Army and what the actual length of service is, and there is a 
general increase. As you know, in the 1952 appropriation bill there 
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was a rider put on that slowed down the retirement of officers. That 
is, they can only retire for age and disability and not voluntarily. 
That has slowed down the people going out at the top while still 
bringing in people at the bottom, and they are still advancing in the 
latter. 

Mr. Meneree. Another sizable increase in the 1953 budget is the 
lump-size terminal leave payments due these men when we have an 
almost complete turn-over of the Army. For example, in enlisted 
men in the original estimate for 1952 we asked for approximately 
$44,000,000 for lump-sum terminal leave. In 1953 it will be $70,- 
000,000. ‘That is purely based on the average accrued leave a man 
has to his credit at the time of discharge, which he is entitled to under 
the Armed Forces Leave Act. And a similar situation exists with 
regard to officers. 

Mr. Sixes. Under enlisted personnel and commissioned officers, 
you show about a 2 percent increase for each; in warrant officers you 
show a 4.85: percent increase; and in nurses you show a 22.72 percent 
increase. How do you justify those materially larger increases? 

Mr. Meneres. In the case of nurses, the original estimate for 1952 
contemplated the procurement of nurses in the lower grades from the 
nurse training courses and so forth—in other words, for second lieu- 
tenants and possibly first lieutenants. By experience, nurses could 
not be procured in those grades, and so it was necessary to recall some 
reservists at higher grades, which increased the cost. The revised 
1952 estimate gives effect to this change. 

In the case of warrant officers, in the beginning of 1952 we just 
started the new four grades of warrant officers authorized by the 
Career Compensation Act. There has been an implementation of 
that program since that time which increased the cost there. 

In the enlisted men, in 1952 we asked for an average of $1,358 as 
the average basic pay. This estimate is at the same rate; so the in- 
crease in the over-all average between the two estimates from $1,717 
to $1,752 is due for the most part to the heavy lump sum terminal 
leave requirement. That is the rather big increase where I explained 
it went from $44 million to $70 million. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the goal in number of persons compared to the 
present number? 

Colonel Buper. For nurses? 9,100. 

Mr. Stxes. And the present number is what? 

Mr. Menerer. As of December 31, 6.057. This budget contem- 
plates they will enter fiscal year 1953 at 7,300 and will carry at that 
level throughout the year. 

Mr. Stkxes. Since the ultimate goal will be 9,100, is that a total 
mobilization figure or what? 

Colonel Bunce. This is the ultimate goal of the force. 

Mr. Srkxes. At present? 

Colonel Bupa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. When would you propose to move from the 1953 level 
to 9,100? 

Colonel Wesster. The goal of 9,100 is entirely because of the fact 
procurement has been unable to keep up with the goal, and the figure 
shown in the budget is based upon the availability of nurses. 

Mr. Sikes. Under commissioned officers, you show a 50 percent 
increase per capita for flying pay for Army aviators. Why that large 
an increase? 
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Mr. Meneree. This is a statutory rate. It is an increase in num- 
bers. The original budget for 1952 requested funds for 1,700; this 
budget requests funds for 2,500. 

Mr. Sixes. Then there would be no difference in the per capita 
cost! 

Mr. Meneree. Only if there is a change in the grade distribution. 

General Sawyer. More aviators are included. 

Colonel Buper. That rate is statutory, according to the grade. 

Mr. Srxes. I assumed as much, but I wanted to be sure the record 
was clear on it. 

Is the increase in funds for station allowances and for uniforms and 
equipment a pay act increase, or is it an increase in the number of 
persons? 

Colonel Bupar. The increase, as far as uniform allowances are con- 
cerned, is due to an increase in number of persons, because the rate 
of $250 per individual is statutory, and they only receive it when they 
come into the service, and only below the grade of major. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxzs. I note there are increases for enlisted personnel of 
quarters allowances of 4 percent, station allowances of 42 percent, 
lump sum leave of 57 percent, and severance pay of 116 percent. In 
each case is that the result of a larger number of persons who are 
receiving allowances, or is it in part an increase in the per capita 
allowance? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir. It is in most part the number of indi- 
viduals who are receiving the allowances. 

Mr. Sixes. You said ‘in most part.’’ Is there an increase in the 
quarters allowance? 

Colonel Bupae. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In the station allowance? 

Colonel Bunce. The station allowance would be increased numbers, 
as we have explained before. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the other item? 

Colonel Buper. Lump sum terminal leave. That is in numbers. 

Mr. Menerer. And in severance pay it is numbers and rate. 
Severance pay for enlisted men is a disability item. 


COST CATEGORY REPORTS 


Mr. Sikes. It is our understanding the comptroller reports a recast 
by cost categories other than that shown in the budget so as to make 
the data more comparable to the other services. I assume this in- 
volves a lot of work and manpower. How were these recast figures 
used? 

General Decker. We are called on from time to time by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to convert our normal budget 
structure to a cost category structure, which provides more com- 
parability with the other services. When we have to do that, it 
involves censiderable work on the part of many people connected 
with the budget process. 

Mr. S1kes. Does the Army use these figures? 

General Decker. I can think of no particular use that the Army 
itself has for these figures. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Secretary of Defense use them? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir; he does. 

Mr. Sixes. What would be the loss if they were discontinued? 

General Decker. | believe the Secretary of Defense is particularly 
concerned in them in that he tries to segregate certain major capital 
items which must be produced, which he does for the purpose of 
advising the National Production Authority, the Defense Mobilizer, 
and others of the entire requirement that is going to be imposed on 
them by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know what this service costs? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Could you make an estimate? 

General Decker. I could have one made. I would hesitate to 
speak off the cuff on it. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like for you to submit an estimate. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

It is estimated that a total of approximately 175 man-hours were required 
within the Department of Defense for compilation and summarization of the fiscal 
1953 budget requests in terms of budget cost categories. Assuming an average 
personnel cost of $4,000 per year, this would amount to a cost of about $340. 


STUDENT STRENGTH AT WEST POINT 


Mr. Sixes. The budget estimate shows an average of 2,400 West 
Point military cadets for fiscal 1953, and the military personnel 
strength scheduled on January 25, 1952, shows only 2,000. Why that 
difference? 

General Sawyer. We, of course, have had an airplane crash which 


killed a number of cadets. Also we had a number of cadets dismissed 
from the Academy during the present year. So there is a difference in 
the figures of those in the Academy now and what they will have in the 
Academy during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there that same difference—400? 

Mr. Menerest. The 2,000 is the beginning strength and the terminal 
strength due to graduation. However the average is 2,400. The 
revised figure for 1952 will be 2,320 man-years. In our supplemental 
request there will be an adjustment of funds to help cover the defi- 
ciency in other areas. 


PRISONERS OF WAR COSTS 


Mr. Sikes. Why does the budget include rations for prisoners of 
war of over $16,000,000 but only $1,000 for pay and allowances? 

Mr. Meneree. The rations is a quartermaster item, and there you 
actually feed the captured prisoners. We are not paying the prisoners. 
The $1,000 is simply a contingency item to keep an active project 
pending final determination as to whether the United Nations or the 
United States is liable for payment of prisoners under the Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the actual cost of keeping that project, when 
there is no activity in the project? 

Mr. Menerer. In this case it costs $1,000. 

Mr. Sikes, What happens to the $1,000? 
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General Sawyer. It simply stays in the Treasury. It is not 
withdrawn or anything like that. It is on our books, but we never 
make any disbursement against it. It is just a book figure. 

Mr. Sikes. It is subject to a later appraisal and a supplemental! 
estimate? 

Mr. Menrep. Right. Obviously, if we have to pay them, the 
$1,000 will be inadequate. If we do not pay them, when the ap- 
propriation lapses, it will revert to the Treasury. 


AMOUNTS OF FORFEITED PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sixes. Under what circumstances are pay and allowances ot 
members of our armed services cut off? 

General Sawyer. You mean they do not get them any more? 

Mr. Sixzgs. Yes. 

General Sawyer. Well, upon court martial and, of course, upon 
separation; upon death, except they get a 6-month gratuity payment. 

Colonel Bunge. If they are absent without leave, of course, no 
pay accrues to them during that period of time. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there circumstances under which there would be 
reductions instead of their being cut off? 

General Sawyer. When there is a forfeiture of pay through court- 
martial sentence, it is just like a fine in a civil court; that money is 
withheld from their pay. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell the committee what was the total amount 
of such reductions or cut-offs during the past fiscal year? 

General Sawyer. We can get that figure for you. 

Colonel Buner. I do not think we can, for this reason: If the man 
is Regular Army, any forfeiture, of course, goes to the Soldiers Home, 
where we could readily establish the amount; but if he is AUS, then 
the amount of forfeiture is dropped from his pay and remains in the 
appropriation, and it is practically impossible to account for that. 

Mr. Srxes. Since you come to us anticipating there will be a full 
pay and allowance schedule for 1953 and since there will be reductions 
or cut-offs as a result of those items you have indicated, what happens 
to that money, and how is it you do not know what the amount is? 

Cololel Bupar. I have explained the amount that is forfeited by 
Regular Army personnel goes to the Soldiers’ Home. The other 
amount—I would not know exactly how much it is—simply remains 
in the appropriation and beeomes an unliquidated obligation at the 
end of the fiscal year. That is the only statement I could make. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you attempt to make an estimate or get the infor- 
mation necessary to make an estimate and let us have it? 

Colonel Bupcr. We could attempt it. I do not know how much 
validity it would have, due to the fact it is dropped from the man’s 
pay and remains in the appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. I would much prefer that you make an honest answer of 
that kind. 

Colonel Bunge. I will try to do that. 

General Sawyer. I might say when there is a complete cut-off, the 
man is separated from the service, of course, a new man replaces him. 
So, as far as we are concerned, the pay continues right along. It is 
just transferred from Jones or Brown or whoever the man is. 
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I will admit in the case of a man where there is a forfeiture, where it 
remains in, that money is never paid out and would lapse, and that 
would be a saving to the Government to that extent. 

Colonel BupGr. You are only interested in the amount of court- 
martial forfeitures for AUS personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. Srxzs. In all instances, as nearly as you can estimate. 

Colonel Bupeer. If a man goes a. w. 0.1., he is only maintained on 
the records of the Army for 30 days, and then he is dropped. Of 
course, if he is apprehended and brought back, then that pay that 
has accrued to him until the date he went a. w.o.1. would be a credit 
to him. But we will attempt to come up with an estimate. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SAVINGS DUE TO ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE 


Pay and allowances do not accrue to military personnel when absent without 
leave unless such absence is excused. 

Accounting information is not available on the savings accruing to ‘Pay of the 
Army” for amounts not disbursed due to AWOL time. To determine the amount 
would require detailed analysis of military pay records of individual soldiers which 
are coded and tabulated semiannually for the Army as a whole. 

A rough estimate based on AWOL statistical reports indicates an annual savings 
of approximately $7.5 million projected on present troop strength. It is empha- 
sized, however, that ‘‘Pay of the Army”’ is not augmented in this amount. Army 
regulations provide that while no pay accrues to personnel in an AWOL status, 
time lost during an enlistment or by an inductee must be made good prior to 
release from activity military service by reason of having completed the period 
for which enlisted or ordered into service. It therefore follows that on a given- 
size Army with a constant AWOL rate, savings accruing to the appropriation 
from AWOL time would be offset by personnel paid for making good ‘‘bad”’ 
time for whom pay was not included in the estimate beyond termination of their 
normal contracts. 

COURT-MARTIAL FINES AND FORFEITURES 


Court-martial fines and forfeitures of Regular Army enlisted personnel are 
deposited into a trust fund for the maintenance and operation of the United States 
Soldiers’ Home. Amounts collected and deposited in fiscal year 1951, and fiscal 
year 1952 through December, total: 





Fiseal year 
1952 through 


Fiscal year 
Or 
1951 December 





Court-martial fines_..---- $4, 198, 422 $2, 622, 115 
Forfeitures upon dishonorable discharge 6, 960 1, 066 


Forfeitures upon desertion 29, 643 19, 701 











Fines and forfeitures of other than Regular Army personnel remain in “Pay of 
the Army.”’ No accounting classification is maintained on these items, and deter- 
mination of the amount would require detailed analysis of the closed pay records 
of the Army. It can be assumed that the amounts involved are not in excess of 
amounts shown for Regular Army personnel. 

The pay record of an individual contains every item affecting his pay and 
allowances. Detailed tabulations are not maintained on all of the individual 
items due to the administrative expense involved. 


DEATH-GRATUITY PAYMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have a little more information on 
the death gratuity. 

General Sawyer. That is, when a military person dies in the 
service not due to his own misconduct, his legal dependents are given 
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a death gratuity equal to 6 months of his pay. You will notice we 
have asked for a little more money during the fiscal year 1953 because 
we have a larger number of military personnel who are carried as 
missing in action in Korea, and now some of those have been found to 
be prisoners and others have been found to have died, and we will 
then have to pay that death gratuity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should that be carried in view of the fact we 
are now giving all the military free insurance? 

General Sawyer. I could not answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this in addition to the paid-up insurance we are 
giving? 

General Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should it be so? Death gratuities came about 
when free insurance was not in effect—that is, when each man, if he 
wanted any insurance at all, had to pay for it. Why should Uncle 
Sam be paying out 6 months’ gratuity now that it is giving paid-up 
insurance? Is it a matter of law, regulation, or what? 

General Sawyer. It is a matter of law. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then it ought to be changed. 

General Sawyer. I might state I am still paying for my own 
Government insurance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are just getting that much extra, though. 
You do not have to. 

General Sawyer. There are quite a number who are, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you want to carry that much more, that is your 
privilege. That is just building up something for your own family, 
but you do not have to. 

General Sawyer. That actually is a matter of law. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you insert in the record a complete breakdown 
of the law and so forth? Because it sounds a little odd to the un- 
initiated. The 6 months’ gratuity was under entirely different cir- 
cumstances, and inasmuch as the Federal Government has now taken 
on the giving of insurance gratuitously, of course, the reason for the 
6 months’ gratuity in the past no longer exists, because they have 
your paid-up insurance. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The act of December 17, 1919, as amended (10 U. 8. C. 903), requires that an 
amount equal to 6 months’ pay be paid to the widow, or if none to the children, 
or if no wicow or children, to a designated Cependent relative, of any officer 
or enlisted man of the Regular Army who dies while on active duty, not as a 
result of his own misconduct. This provision bas been extended to Reserve and 
National Guard personnel who suffer Ceath in line of duty by the acts of April 3, 
1939, and June 20, 1949 (10 U. 8. C. 456; 32 U.S. C. 160a). 

The automatic insurance indemnity now provided by law is payable in equal 
monthly installments over a 10-year period. This provides no ready cash fund 
to cover unusual expenses incident to death, such as certain funeral costs not 


borne by the Government, travel expenses, and other family readjustment costs. 
The death-gratuity payment furnishes necessary cash for these requirements. 


ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, you have an interesting situation, and I do 
not know how you are going to avoid it. We have listened for years 
to that beginning strength, end strength, and average strength. As 
far as I can recall this is the first time you have come up with figures 
showing the terminal strength for 1953 is just the same as we are 
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going to have as the average strength throughout the year. It may 
have happened before, but I do not recall it. 

Colonel Buper. I would like to have that question answered by 
the representative of G-1. 

Colonel Skeius. We expect to enter fiscal 1953 with a beginning 
strength of 1,560,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what this justification shows. 

Colonel Skeuis. And to terminate the fiscal year 1953 with an end 
strength of 1,552,000. Shortly after the beginning of the fiscal year 
1953 there will be a slight peak. We will go above the 1,560,000 
strength, and in the last half of the fiscal year there will be a rather 
decided valley to compensate for that peak. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are going to have to drop con- 
siderably below 1,552,000 to end up with 1,552,000 and have an aver- 
age of 1,552,000. 

Colonel Skeuus. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there some place in there between the present 
figure on July 1 of 1,560,000 where you are going to drop down some 
place around maybe 1,520,000 or 1,525,000? 

Colonel Skeuts. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, some place in here you are going to 
have a difference of maybe 45,000 men, and that is exactly one of the 
things Mr. Sikes was going into with General McAuliffe—of having a 
more steady influx and not having peaks and valleys so that you do 
not have those rapid changes: you drop the draft call and then pick it 
up’ drop it and pick it up. 

Colonel Skeius. That won’t affect the draft call. The valley will 
have to be compensated for by that peak, but in 1953 we will have a 
terrifically large number of losses. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of which you do not expect to be filled immedi- 
ately, so that you will have some lag. 

Colonel Skeuis. Yes, sir. You see, all these people who come into 
the Army—inductees, who are by far the largest group of people— 
people who came into the Army at the time Korea started in June 
1950, will be getting out in fiscal 1953, and those huge losses of person- 
nel will cause a terrific valley in personnel of the Army in the last 6 
months of the year. In an effort to try to ward that off and maintain 
the effectiveness of the Army to some extent within reason, it will be 
necessary to exceed the planned beginning strength even to start with. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it would seem to me the logical way to do it 
is to‘take a slower slide down and avoid the high peak and get off 
gradually. Maybe you cannot do it. 

Colonel Ske.tus. That is being done to some extent. The losses will 
be let out in some cases as much as 4 or 5 months early in order to try 
to level off the losses, 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the way it ought to be, a gradual taper, in- 
stead of sharp reduction and build-up. 

Colonel Skeuuis. That will be done. 

General Decker. If I may add to that, when you look at the losses 
by months, there is a wide variation. For instance, in July there will 
be losses of 49,000 enlisted men; in August, 50,000; in the month of 
November—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not a net loss, though. 
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General Decker. No. That isa grossloss. In November 100,000 
will be lost, and then they drop to 66,000 in December and go up 
again to 112,000 in January. Those losses are occasioned by factors 
over which G-1 has very little control. Consequently, we are bound 
’ to have these peaks and valleys. 

Colonel Skettis. I would like to state the input will be level. As 
General McAuliffe says, it will be around 50,000 a month for the 
expected call by Selective Service. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 
LOCATION OF TRAVEL COSTS IN THE BUDGET 


Mr. Scrivner. Your statement said that in this project you carry 
only travel for the Army for permanent change of station. Where 
is the temporary duty travel? 

General Decker. It is budgeted in each program in which tem- 
porary travel duty is performed. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to lump the permanent, why do 
you not lump the temporary so that we can see what is going up? 

General Decker. That is not in line with the concept of activity 
type budget which the Army is now trying to implement. 

Mr. Scrivner. And one which does not give so much detailed 
information. 

General Decker. I believe we can identify those particular areas 
and will be able to give you the figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we start digging it out? . 

General Decker. No, sir. I have already started that exercise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you tell me offhand how much temporary duty 
travel is involved? 

General Decker. No, sir. I cannot tell you until we have 
completed this study. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should show an interesting figure, because that 
is one of the places where in times past there has been—a lot of abuse 
of it, because in times past it was nice for the officers—but hard on the 
taxpayers—when they could be assigned near their homes maybe for 
30 days or so on temporary duty, with the result that he got his travel 
pay and all that, and about all it amounted to was just a paid visit 
home. While, as I say, it is nice for the officers, it runs up into some 

retty high figures once in awhile, and that is one of the places where 
believe a little judicious use of the rubber stamp saying ‘‘No’”’ can 
save the taxpayers a considerable amount of money. 

General Decker. I have some figures here which give the compari- 
son between fiscal 1952 and 1953. In fiscal 1952 temporary duty 
travel, exclusive of travel performed in the appropriation, Military 
Personnel, Army, was $83 million; in fiscal 1953 it is estimated at 
$99 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is a pretty long strip of railroad tickets. 
Who will handle in detail the item relating to travel? 

General Decker. The Chief of Finance. When we complete what- 
ever other questions you have on Pay of the Army, I would like to go 
to Travel while these same witnesses are here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think I made a request earlier in the hearing for 
a table giving a breakdown of the rates of pay and allowances all the 
way down. If we have received that, I have not seen it. 
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General Decker. It is in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the trouble, we have not the time to dig it 
out, but it is something we —— to have. 

A moment ago we were talking about some of these allowances, 
extra cost of living allowances outside the United States. Is there 
any place where our people serve where it does not cost as much to 
live as it does here? 

General Sawyer. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is hard for me to understand, because I have 
been in a lot of places where our dollar buys a whole lot more than it 
buys here. How do you work out these schedules; how does this 
board that goes around determine them? 

Colonel Bunge. It is like I pointed out. Of course, I have no 
connection with that board, but I have pointed out that they do have 
members that spend the most of their time traveling about to these 
areas where military personnel are stationed. 


AREAS WHERE PER DIEM ALLOWANCES ARE NOT PAID 


Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean it costs more in Japan than it does 
here? 

Colonel Bupecr. There is no station allowance paid in Japan. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not see the list. That is the reason I men- 
tioned it. 

Colonel Bupce. There is no station allowance paid in Okinawa; 
there is no station allowance paid in Germany. 

General Sawyer. There is none paid in Hawaii, although, of 
course, it is a little more expensive to live there than it is here. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point, inasmuch as you have furnished for 
the record a list of the ldots where allowances are paid, will you 
furnish a list of the places where our troops are stationed where there 
is no allowance? 

Colonel Bupa. We will do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then that will give us the picture, and we will be 
better able to understand it. 

That is all I have. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


AREAS WHERE StTaTIiON Per Diem ALLOWANCES ARE Not PAYABLE 


Overseas station per diem allowances are not payable in the following countries, 
which contain the largest concentrations of United States troops: Germany, 
Austria, Japan, Okinawa, Korea, Hawaii, and Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Sikes. General Sawyer, are you prepared to make an addi- 
tional statement to cover the travel requirements? 

General Sawyer. Only to state that the travel requirements are 
broken down into two parts, one for the permanent change of sta- 
tion for individuals and the other is the permanent change of station 
for organized units, and it is computed mostly on the average troop 
strength plus the actuarial figures we have compiled over past years. 
We have been doing this for a great number of years. 

Mr. Sikes. I would like for you to explain the rather significant 
differences between the amounts required in project activity No. 
1410 in which you show an increase of $12.5 million for fiscal 1953 
over 1952 as compared with project No. 1420 which shows a decrease 
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of $23 million, the first one being permanent change of station for 
individuals and the second one being permanent change of station for 
organized units. Tell us what is involved there. 

General Sawyer. Briefly, we are going to have, as you have heard 
previous speakers say, a heavy turnover in individuals in the next 
fiscal year, for which we have not only to provide transportation and 
travel to their homes, but we have to train and send their replacements 
overseas. That accounts for the large increase in project 1410. 

In 1420, it is just the opposite. That is travel of organized units. 
During the past fiscal year we deployed a great number of units over- 
seas. We do not contemplate we will be doing that in 1953 but that 
those units will be over there and will stay over there. Therefore, 
we have cut down the amount of funds we have requested for unit 
travel, but are increasing the amount of funds we are requesting for 
individual travel. 

TRAVEL COSTS PER PERSON 


Mr. Sikes. I see we are paying something in the neighborhood of 
$130 a year travel for each person in the Army. What are the travel 
allowances or costs that go to make up this $130 per year per man? 

Colonel Bunce. In the event of permanent change of station, the 
individual may be reimbursed—-and this is both officers and enlisted 
men—at 6 cents per mile, provided they are permitted to travel in 
their own automobiles or by any other means available. 

Mr. Srxes. Suppose he catches a ride on a military plane? 

Col. Bupce. If he is transported by military plane, and his orders 
so read that he is transported by military plane, he does not receive 
any allowance other than per diem. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose he hitch hikes on a courier plane? 

Colonel Bupar. If he hitch hikes and his orders give him a delay 
en route between stations, he can draw, by regulation, the statutory 
mileage between those two points. Of course, we do not know 
whether he rides in a plane or not. If I were disbursing and he told 
me he rode by military aircraft, | would not pay him mileage. 

Mr. Sixes. Does anybody check on him to determine that? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir. When he comes in to file’his mileage 
voucher, he must state his mode of travel. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, this is something that does not concern the 
Army very much, but the Air Force operates courier planes regularly 
from station to station, and a great many of the Air personnel travel 
in that way, and some of you people go over to the air bases and catch 
rides, too. 

Colonel Bupcr. Not too many. 

Mr. Srxes. Not many, but some. 

Colonel BupGe. There are so many Air Force personnel moving, 
so there is not much room left for Army personnel, from my own 
personal experience. 

Mr. Meneree. As a general rule, when a man is under orders for 
permanent change of station, the time element won’t permit shopping 
around for rides. As to the most of those Army men who hop rides, 
I wonder if they are not on furlough rather than under orders. 

Mr. Sixes. That is entirely possible. 

Had you completed your statement? 

Colonel Bunce. Then, of course, if he is not reimbursed, we have 
to provide the cost of furnishing him transportation in kind plus a 
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meal ticket or money for his subsistence while he is on the train. This 
constitutes the average of $130. In addition, it also includes, because 
this is an over-all average based on the man-year strength, the cost 
of moving the man’s impedimenta. It also includes the cost of mov- 
ing organizational equipment. If you move a division—and the over- 
all cost includes moving divisions—that includes the cost of moving 
the tanks and any other equipment they take along with them. 


BAGGAGE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. What about the baggage allowance? 

Colonel Bupce. When the individual travels—I mean if he only 
has his barrack bag or suitcase, then, of course, that goes along as a 
baggage allowance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you were allowed so much baggage per 
man. 

Colonel BupGe. We are, and we take advantage of that. But you 
cannot take the equipment that goes along with the individual. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you can take a lot of the other. 

Colonel BupGe. The communication equipment, the trucks and 
vehicles of an organization, is what I was speaking of in that particular 
case. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what [ was referring to. You have a 
baggage allowance, and you might just as well make full use of it. 

Colonel Bupan. They do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you sure? 

Colonel BupGe. If a man is traveling and he has excess baggage——— 

Mr. Scrivner. You move your troops by train. Don’t you have 
a baggage allowance? 

Colonel Bupee. I could not answer that particular question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it runs into a lot of money. 

General Sawyer. For permanent change of station, yes, you have 
a baggage allowance. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know if any attempt is made to take advantage 
of the baggage allowance? 

General Sawyer. I do not believe so. As I understand it, the 
man is entitled to take 150 pounds, and he should take some impedi- 
menta along with him. I do not believe that would be done, because 
there is some officer who is chargeable with that property, and he is 
not going to turn it over to Tom, Dick, and Harry to lug between 
two points; he is going to insist that it be kept right under his 
supervision, 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will talk to some good supply sergeant and 
so forth, some regimental-supply officer, he can tell you how to work 
it; if you will just ask him how to do it, he can tell you. 

General Decker. I do not think it makes any difference, as far as 
a division is concerned, whether you have 100 or 200 pounds for each 
soldier, because that baggage is never weighed. It might make a 
difference in some other shipments if the trains moving the division 
were loaded up with something that eventually had to be shipped to 
the same destination. 

Mr. Sikes. Why do you not get the facts as to whether any effort 


is made to take advantage of the baggage allowance and, if not, 
why not? 
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General Decker. Actually, in a division move of this kind, the 

baggage allowance would not figure into it, because it is done on the 

basis of the number of passengers and carload-lots of impedimenta. 
General Sawyer. It probably would take about 12 or 14 trains to 

move a division and they would probably be loaded right up with 

everything they have—every bit of space. 

General Decker. We will put a statement in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 







MovEMENT OF AN Army DrvIsIon 





The movement of an Army division from a transportation standpoint is divide: 
into two phases. The first phase is the collecting and loading of the aivision’s 
impedimenta and shipment in advance of the personnel movement. The equip 
ment loaded in the first —— is all organizational equipment less records, admin- 
istrative equipment, and personal baggage. 

The second-phase movement includes the equipment to accompany troops, 
personal baggage, and personnel. If the movement is made by rail the records 
and administrative equipment, and baggage is loaded in baggage cars on the troop 
train. In the case of an air or bus movement it is necessary to arrange for addi- 
tional transportation over and above the allowances fhade by the carriers. Nor- 
mally divisions are moved via rail to utilize the larger allowances for baggage unless 
other modes of transportation, including excess baggage, are more economical, 


Mr. Meneresr. On your figure of $130, I would like to point out 
that isthe relationship of the total travel appropriation to the average 
strength of the Army. For 1952 it was $139; for 1953 it averaged 
out about $130. As a matter of fact, we have found over a period of 
years that there is a correlation between the average strength of the 
Army and travel expenditures, but there are many more men moved 
than the average strength of the Army. 






















PER MAN TRAVEL COSTS 





INCREASE IN 





Mr. Sixes. Now, tell me this. In 1951 the travel per military man 
was estimated at $75.88; in fiscal 1952, at $91.18; and in fiscal 1953, 
at $97.94. I am talking about individuals’ permanent change of 
station. Why that increase? 

Colonel Bupee. On what were those averages based? 

Mr. Stxes. Average strength divided into total appropriation. 

Colonel Bupce. That is the average enlisted strength? 

Mr. Srxes. Divided into the total. 

Colonel Bupeer. I would like to make a comparison, if I may 
between 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Colonel Buper. The comparison I am making is based on the 
revised fiscal year 1952 requirement—the 1,565,000 Army. So some 
of this will have to be off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. If you think anything should properly be off the record, 
you may say so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to turn to your figures on page 42 
under “Part II. Justification of funds requested” and take them up 
in the order of each category, a, b, c, and d, and give us the factors 
which entered into your calculation of requirements. 

Colonel Bupcr. Travel of military personnel to first duty station 
includes both officers and enlisted personnel and also includes de- 
pendents and household goods. As I have pointed out, off the 
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record, there are a large number that are going to be brought on 
active duty. We have estimated the cost, because we can estimate 
the cost in this particular category, of $14 for an enlisted man and 
$130 for an officer. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you explain that difference? 

Colonel Bupcr. Between officers and enlisted men? 

Mr. Sixgs. Yes. 

Colonel Buper. In this particular category we have here, it merely 
brings the enlisted men from the point of recruitment or the point of 
induction to the reception center. We have a study available here 
which shows that is approximately what it costs. It is a compara- 
tively short distance, because the reception centers are located near 
the point of recruitment. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the officer; how do you get him up to 
$130. 

Colonel Buper. The officer from his home to first duty station 
travels a considerably greater distance than the enlisted personnel. 
As | pointed out, it also includes in this over-all average—and this 
average was based on past years’ experience—the cost of transporta- 
tion of household goods and his dependents. 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead. 

Colonel Bupcr. The amount of $45,494,000 which we have segre- 

ated into “Travel incident to training and development within the 

nited States’ is a projection of our best experience within that 
same category from past years’ expenditures. We have no rates as to 
enlisted personnel or as to officers. It is an over-all average that is 
apflied against the man-year strength of troops within the United 
States. It is a projection of past experience in relation to the 1953 
trai: ing load. 

Tr: vel to ani from overseas is also a projection from past years” 
experience projected on my off-the-Record statement on the numbers 
to be shipped. 

Travel incident to separation from service in the amount of $47 
million is an estimated cost. We have the number that are going to 
be separated, and to that we apply an average rate which has been 
obtained as a result of our past expenditure experience. 


TRAVEL OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Stxes. Do you know how many dependents you move back 
and forth from overseas each year? 

Colonel Buper. We have only a chart furnished us from the Office, 
Chief of Transportation. We do not maintain, as far as our expendi- 
tures are concerned, records on a basis where we can tell you exactly 
the number that move to and from overseas. 

Mr. Stxes. Where are those records kept? 

Colonel Bupcr. What records? 

Mr. Stxes. The number of dependents moving to and from over- 
seas, 

Colonel Bupa. Those are furnished to us by the Office of Chief of 
Transportation. 


Mr. Sixes. Is it their responsibility to keep a record of the number 
moved? 
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Colonel Bupar. They have this record due to the fact they are 
required to furnish transportation aboard ship, and that is the basis 
of the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they also have a weight limit on furniture, restric- 
tions on the type of furniture, and average cost per family? Do 
they have that material rather than you? 

Colonel Bunce. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. The program travel of the Army provides only 
for travel to the port. At that point the Transportation Corps 
picks up the costs of overseas movement. So there is a breakdown 
between the two. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, in order to get the full picture of the cost of 
this item, you would have to have not only the $44,852,000 you project 
for travel to and from overseas, but also you would have to get from 
the Chief of Transportation the cost of transportation overseas? 

Colonel Bupgr. That is correct, if you wanted all of the transporta- 
tion picture. 


TRAVEL INCIDENT TO SEPARATION FROM SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. Why is there such a wide difference between your 
item (a) and item (d), namely, your travel of military personnel to 
first duty station and travel incident to separation from the service? 

Colonel Bupagr. I think the big reason as far as the enlisted per- 
sonnel is concerned—and that by far is the greatest number that are in- 
volved in category (a)—the transportation cost involved brings the 
man from the recruiting station or the point of induction to the re- 
ception center, where the distances are comparatively short. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of that travel is quite a distance. 

Colonel Buper. As a usual thing, the reception centers are widely 
scattered throughout the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you separating them? Are not you using 
the same stations now that you previously did; don’t you use both 
induction and separation centers? 

General Sawysmr. I might say it this way: you might have a man 
living in San Francisco, Calif., and when he is inducted he might just 
go to Camp Stoneman, and from there he would go overseas. When 
he came back, he would go to Kilmer up in New Jersey. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

General Sawyer. Because that is the port of debarkation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are thinking now of a man who would be sent 
to Europe? 

General Sawyer. To Europe; and then from Kilmer, he would be 
sent back to his home in California. There is quite a difference there. 

Mr. Menerer. There is another sizable element that enters into 
it; there is no entrance travel involved for immediate reenlistments 
and that’s a sizable number. Nevertheless, upon the expiration of 
their enlistment, by law, they are entitled to travel pay on discharge, 
even though they never perform the travel. 

General Sawyer. To his home? 

Colonel BupGs. To his home of record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus the reenlistment bonus? 

Colonel Bupce. That is right, sir. If a man should happen to re- 
enlist overseas, at the expiration of his term of service—he would be 
paid travel pay from port of debarkation to his home of record. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You mean port of debarkation overseas or in the 
United States? 

Colonel Bunge. If he is in the Far East Command at the expiration 
of his term of service, and, if he immediately reenlists, he is paid 
travel pay on discharge from San Francisco to his home. 


Mr. Scrivner. If he is in Tokyo, does he get travel pay from Tokyo 
to San Francisco? 

Colonel Bupas. No, sir. 

General Sawyer. That is by transport and that is furnished in kind. 

Colonel Buper. There is another item and that is the fact that a 
man is paid 6 cents a mile in advance of travel at the time he is 
separated. The cost of bringing him in is less than 6 cents a mile, so 
there is an additional cost in separating enlisted personnel as distin- 
guished from bringing them in. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a matter of almost 4 to 1. 

Mr. Menereet. For comparative purposes, Mr. Scrivner—may I 
speak off the record on these figures? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a minute. I am trying to work some of these 
figures out, and they do not seem to follow a logical pattern. That is, 
if vou take the same answers that you have given on these items it is 
hard for me to understand why in the fiscal year 1951, on travel pay 
of personnel to the first duty station, it amounted to $17,000,000 and 
the travel pay at instance of separation from the Service was only 
$9,000,000. 

Now we come up to the fiscal year 1952 and travel pay to first duty 
station drops down to $10,000,000 and immediately your travel at 
instance of separation from the service jumps up to $43,000,000. 

In 1953 you have $14,000,000 for first duty station travel, which is 
an increase of $4,000,000 and you only go up $4,000,000 on separation 
of service travel pay. The figures do not seem to run in any particular 
pattern in relation to the number of men taken in or the number of 
men discharged. You have almost five times as much separation- 
service travel pay in 1953 as you have in 1951. 

Colonel Bupar. May I quote you, off the record, the number of 
individuals who were separated in those particular years? 

Mr. Scrivner. That might have something to do with it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. There is certainly no logic to the numbers and 
dollars there. 

Colonel Bupar. You mean as between 1951 and 1953? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; either on the income or the outgo. I am 
working these mathematics rather rapidly in my mind, but the 
relationship between the number of individuals in the same category 
does not seem to run in any pattern with the number of dollars. 

Colonel Buper. In 1951 we are quoting the number of individuals 
who came into the service. Quite a few of those came in in organized 
units and undoubtedly would be carried in project 1420. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just asking you the question; if there is some 
difference, all right. But I have every reason to assume that you are 
giving us the same type of category in answer to the same type 
of question. 

Colonel Bunce. I want to point out the average. This is for 
entries into the service. The average is $17. That includes officers 
and men, 
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Mr. Scrivner. I can see that when you take $17 million and you 
have 1 million men, the figure would be $17. 

Colonel Bupce. The average for 1953 is $19, an increase of $2 
per individual. If I can break this down by officer and enlisted person- 
nel, you will see that there is slightly a higher percentage of officers 
as compared to the enlisted personnel for 1953 than in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, the ratio of officers is greater? 

Colonel Bupeer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And it costs more to bring them in? 

Colonel BupGe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Nearly ten times as much? 

Colonel Bupce. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation on separations? 

Colonel Bupce. The average rate is $54 for 1953. Our military pay 

records indicate that is the average cost on discharge, and that is the 
rate that we used. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was the rate in 1951? You said you had 
194,000 separations. 

Colonel Bupce. The average in 1951 was $38. The difference 
there I would like to point out to you is the fact that in 1951 the 
Joint Travel Regulations did not become effective until April. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Joint Travel Regulations make it cost more 
now? 

Colonel Bunge. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Colonel BupGe. Because they are given 6 cents a mile, the same as 
the officers on discharge. It used to be 5 cents a mile. 

General Sawyer. What they did is, they made the rate the same 
for the enlisted men and the officers. Formerly the officers got a 
little higher rate than the enlisted men. They pulled the officers 
down and raised the enlisted men. We have a great many more 
enlisted men separated each year than we do officers, so it is costing 
us the difference between those two figures compared with what it 
used to cost us when the rates were different. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this 1 cent a mile bring vou to that much of a 
difference, between $38 and $54? 

Mr. Menerer. It is a 20-percent increase. 

Colonel Bunge. From 5 cents to 6 cents is a 20-percent increase. 

Mr. Scrivner. It just shows how vour pennies add up. 

Colonel Bunce. It may be only a penny a mile, but it soon amounts 
to dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we try to impress upon the military, 
how the pennies get up into the dollars. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stkes. Thank vou very much, gentlemen. 
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Tuespay, Fesruary 19, 1952. 











Mr. Sixes. General Horkan, it is good to have you back with us 
again. You are prepared, I presume, to tell us about the needs of 
the Quartermaster service? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. Very well. Will you proceed. 





SUBSISTENCE 
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1200 | Subsistence $880, 174, 253 | $610, 809, 518 $685, 058, 000 
1210 | Procurement of subsistence suprlies ; 821, 174, 144 | -, 424, 518 559, 501, 451 
1220 , Commutation of rations : ‘ 59, 000, 109 82, 385, 000 | 2 , 549 
| “ALE “oes | + aaa 

| | 
Total direct obligations. .- hh cites 880, 17 A, 253 610, 809, 518 685, 5, OF 58, 000 
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STATEMENT OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 












General Horkan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as the Quarter- 
master General of the United States Army, I am probably more 
intimately concerned with the needs and welfare of our troops than 
any other branch or service of the Army. You know the Quarter- 
master Corps has to feed, clothe, and equip the troops. 

In Korea during the past year we have carried out this mission with 
the funds made available by the Congress in an adequate manner 
— which met with the approval of the American people. 

| feel that vou and I are both attempting to accomplish the same 
mission; namely, to give the American troops what they need, where 
they need it, in order to get the job done with the minimum burden 
on the American taxpayer. 

I am here to give you an explanation of our requirements and to 
work out with you the best means to accomplish our job with the 
utmost economy. 

The appropriation now being considered contains an estimate of the 
| funds required for the proce urement of subsistence and individual 
© clothing for the Army. 















SUBSISTENCE 


The amount requested for subsistence for fiscal year 1953 is $685,- 
» 058,000 as compared to the 1952 availability of $610,809,518. Inas- 
_ much as both the 1952 and 1953 estimates were prepared on the 
- assumption that the war in Korea would have terminated prior to the 
beginning of the fiscal year, no consideration was given to the require- 
ments for combat consumption in either year. The additional 
© requirement for fiscal year 1952 will be presented as a supplemental 
» estimate during the current year. 
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The increase in the amount required for 1953 is due to several] 
factors, such as— 

(a) An increase in food prices of approximately $50,500,000. 

(6) Increase in average number of men to be fed—approximately 
$13,000,000. 

(c) The necessity of rotating stocks of combat rations purchased 
during the past 2 years—approximately $16,200,000. 

(d) Increase in the cost of supporting other Government agencies 
in the transfer of subsistence—approximately $15,600,000. 

(ce) Financing of increased sales to authorized organizations anid 
individuals—approximately $11,700,000. 

(f) Increase in the rate paid enlisted men who are permitted to have 
their meals away from their station—approximately $12,500,000. 

(g) Increase in the number of inductees as estimated by Selective 
Service Administration—approximately $800,000. 

(hk) The application of excess stocks in 1952 which are not available 
for application in 1953 and amounting to approximately $94,300,000. 

These increases have been offset to the extent of— 

(a) A reduction in limited procurement-type items amounting to 
approximately $500,000. 

(b) Elimination of the purchase of mobilization reserves during 
fiscal year 1953—-approximately $102,900,000. 

(c) A reduction in the cost of feeding prisoners of war—approxi- 
mately $9,200,000. 

(d) The directed elimination of the cost of feeding civilian personnel 
and foreign nationals of approximately $5,000,000. In this respect 
it is anticipated that civilian employees will be required to pay cash 
for all meals served at military messes. 

(e) Decrease due to one less day in fiscal year 1953—approximately 
$1,200,000. This is leap year. 

(f) Elimination of the carry-over of unobligated balances of ap- 
proximately $21,700,000. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The estimate for this program in fiscal year 1953 amounts to 
$250,320,000 as compared to $572,239,924 in 1952. Primarily, the 
reason for the decrease is due to the fact that mobilization reserve 
requirements will be budgeted for under a separate appropriation and 
there is no additional requirement for augmentation of the wool 
reserve. The reduction in funds required for the purchase of indivi- 
dual clothing is due to the fact that the 1952 estimate, as showa, 
includes combat requirements which have been covered by a transfer 
of funds appropriated for mobilization reserves. Furthermore, the 
restoration of replacement allowances was effected in 1952 and will 
not be required during the current year. These decreases are offset 
by the fact it will be necessary to furnish an initial issue of clothing 
to approximately 727,000 new men in 1953 as compared to 415,000 in 
1952. 

CONCLUSION 

In order to insure the protection considered essential in handling 
the taxpayers’ dollar, we are continually reviewing our programs in 
the he neg Corps, not only from a procurement standpoint 
but also from the standpoint of stressing economy in the use of supplies 
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and equipment. For example, our Food Service organization has 
conducted and is continuing to conduct a series of field tests with the 
hope of further elimination of food losses in the mess halls, better 
preparation of meals, and more efficient operation of these messes. 
The allowances of clothing to the enlisted men are being checked at 
regular intervals to determine the quantity deemed absolutely neces- 
sary for their efficient operation. Our research and development 
teams at Fort Lee maintain a continuous program, testing materials 
and construction of garments of all types. 

With this program in operation, it is our intention to assure the 
enlisted man that he will get the best possible food and clothing under 
all climatic conditions, at any location, at the proper time, and at the 
least cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Srxes. General Horkan, you have made a good statement—a 
comprehensive statement. 

I want to discuss first your need for subsistence, and I want to ask 
you some questions on your statement. 

After the members of the committee have completed their inquiries 
on subsistence, we will take up other requirements. 

Is the food price index continuing to rise, or does it appear to be 
leveling off? 

General Horkan. Well, it appears from the latest information | 
have to be leveling off somewhat. There has been quite a rise, and 
i think I saw figures where there has been an 8-percent increase in the 
cost of food over the last 8 months. The latest information I have 
been able to read is that it is leveling off somewhat. 

Mr. Srxes. The justification furnished to the committee states 
that there is an 11.2-percent price increase compared to the ration 
cost on which the 1952 budget was based, which was used. 

General MarsHauu. The 11.2 percent is the over-all increase in 
the cost of the ration. There are factors that enter into the cost of 
the ration other than the price of food. For example, the usage of 
the combat ration as related to the regular A ration, which is the 
usual field ration, also determines the price of the over-all ration. 
For instance, in 1952 we only used 2 percent of combat rations in 
making up the total ration. In 1953 we will have to use more than 
that because of the maneuvers and exercises and the increased cost 
of the ration. So, the difference between the 8-percent increase in 
food costs and the 11.2 percent is in the usage of combat rations as 
well as certain other factors, such as transportation, operational 
losses, and so forth. 

DAILY RATION COSTS 


Mr. Sikes. What is the anticipated daily cost of the ration in 
fiscal year 1953? 

General MarsHauu. $1.21 in the zone of the interior and $1.35 
overseas. 

Mr. Stkes. How much does the combat ration cost? 

General MarsHauu. One type of combat ration costs $2.18. We 
use in this estimate three. The C ration is $2.18; the 5-in-1 ration 
is $1.86; and the assault packet is $2.22. 

Mr. Sikes. How do those prices compare with fiscal 1952? 

General MarsHauu. The 1952 price for the combat C ration was 
$2.15; of the 5-in-1 ration, it was $1.61. The $1.61 for the 5-in-1 
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ration compares with $1.86 for 1953, and the C ration at $2.15 com- 
pares with $2.18 for 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the American people take a great deal of pride 
in the fact our men in service are so well fed. I know that no other 
service has ever made the effort or had the success in providing good 
food, providing clean food, and providing it in adequate quantities. 
It is remarkable how often you have been able to provide hot food, 
even under combat conditions. It is a great credit to the people who 
are handling the subsistence requirements of the services. But now, 
General Horkan, I want to know whether you are going to extremes 
with it. Are you trying to do more than actually is needed for the 
satisfaction, comfort, and health of the troops and, as a result, is it 
costing a lot of money that could be saved? 

General Horkan. Of course, we in America are a people of extremes. 
We go from one extreme to the other. Pork chops cost us $1.50 a 
pound. And, of course, the Army is a reflection of the American 
people. Wego from one extreme to the other. We are trying through 
our research and development continually in Korea and elsewhere to 
maintain a balance in here so as to give the troops the necessary food 
that will maintain their morale and fighting qualifications at the lowest 
possible cost at which we can get it. We have the Medical Corps in 
on this and are having continual research on it, and we are always 
trying to arrive at a balance. We realize sometimes we may go a 
little too far to the right, and sometimes you gentlemen hear a very 
great many gripes from the soldiers where we go too far to the left. 
But our effort is to try to maintain a balance in there to give the soldier 
what he needs to do his job and keeping in mind it costs money to do 
this. 

FOOD WASTE 


Mr. Sikes. What effort is made to use the things that are left over? 
When things are left over in your home or mine, we get them the next 
day in hash or salad. The things that are left over in the camps could 
be used to reduce waste and lower costs. 

General Horkan. We are continually striving with our mess super- 
visors—we have set up a group of mess supervisors in the Army, who 
are mess experts, who go around and visit all of the messes, with a view 
of attempting to show them how to use any left-overs, heat them up 
and bring them out in some kind of salad the next day. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any requirements that they use left-overs?. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. Wherever it is possible, we do use 
leftovers, and that I can assure you is being done. 

Mr. S1xes. How much in the way of food left-overs do you expect 
to have? 

General Horxan. There are two types of left-overs. There are, 
one, those that have not been served to the troops, and then there is 
food that has been taken on the mess tray and is not eaten and dis- 
posed of in that way. Now, it is very difficult to salvage the stuff 
that has been taken on the tray and part of it has been eaten, and 
some of that goes into the disposal cans. We try to reduce that to the 
minimum—that is, the men not taking onto their trays more than 
they are going to eat, because once it has gone on the tray—— 

Mr. Srxes. How do you try to keep the men from taking more food 
on the trays than they can eat? 
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General Horkan. One is the psychological approach. 

Mr. Sixes. I have seen some of the posters you have in the mess 
halls. What else do you do? 

General Horkan. We have officers and noncommissioned officers 
in there observing the men as they go through the line, and where a 
man takes a tremendous amount of stuff on his tray and then throws 
it away, he is taken over to one side and cautioned that that should 
not be done. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you make a thoroughgoing effort to do that in all 
of the camps? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; and that is being increased. General 
Collins is taking a particular interest in this matter of food and this 
matter of the disposal of food, and I saw a letter which General Collins 
wrote 2 or 3 weeks ago to every Army commander again cautioning 
them just about this question of the waste of food. And I can assure 
you he is on me continually here about this waste of food. 

Mr. Stxes. What are some of the things you people have done in the 
last fiscal year, for instance, to eliminate waste and effect savings in the 
cost of buying, handling, and serving food? 


EATING HABITS OF SOLDIERS 


General Horkan. In order to reduce the wastage of food, we have 
over the past several years determined the eating habits of the soldiers. 
There are certain things soldiers like; there are other things it is 
practically impossible to put down the soldiers’ throats. They just 
won’t eat them. Consequently we have used the appetites of the 
soldiers as the basis for our mess menus, which in turn becomes the 
basis of procurement for food in the Army. If we buy what the 
soldiers like, the chances are the wastage is going to be less; so we 
have determined the eating habits of the soldiers and tied that in 
with the mess menus, and those mess menus then become the basis 
for the procurement. of food. 

The eating habits of American soldiers is a very interesting subject. 
Milk is one of the things they like; strawberries are very popular; 
fish they do not particularly care for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Horxan. Again coming back to this research, we are con- 
tinually trying and we have groups going around now trying to show 
them how to prepare certain fish so that it will be more attractive and 
we will raise the palatability and the desire on the part of troops for 
certain of these types of fish. 

Of course, this feeding is in different locations. There are certain 
people, for instance, in New England who won’t eat some of the 
dishes we have in the South and vice versa, but we are continually 
searching this problem with a view to reducing any waste of food to 
the minimum. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. Will. you provide for the record a list of some of the 
things that have been put into effect in the last 12 months, in one, two, 
three order, to cut down the cost of purchasing, handling, and serving 
of food? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Tell us something about your system on purchasing 


food. 

General Horkan. We have, as you may recall, market centers 
scattered throughout the United States where we purchase the per- 
ishable foods, and we can purchase those on a quick basis and on a 
competitive basis in one part of the country against the other, and 


we are able to take advantage of lower prices. I will be glad to include 
that. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


PURCHASE OF SUBSISTENCE 


1. Purchase actions taken by QMC to save money include the following: 
(a) A continuing review is made of procurement actions (past, present, and 
proposed) to assure that every purchase is made at least cost to the Government 
consistent with securing desired quantities and quality of items. 

(b) It has been and is the continuing policy of the Quartermaster Corps to solicit 
bids from the maximum number of qualified bidders and to make award(s) to the 
lowest responsive bidder(s). This policy is followed both in letter and spirit, re- 
gardless of whether procurement is made by formal advertising or by negotiation. 

(c) Conditions of supply and/or demand generally dictate scheduling of procure- 
ment, but shifts are made, as necessary, to meet changing conditions. Other 
things being equal, subsistence items are generally procured as follows: 

(1) Seasonal pack items, such as canned fruits, canned vegetables, canned fish, 
dehydrated items, and certain perishable items are procured at peak of availability 
and maximum quality. 

(2) Quarterly purchases are made of items normally available throughout the 
year. Items included in this category are sugar, flour, dry beans, and paste prod- 
ucts. 

(3) Monthly purchase of coffee and pepper are made to minimize impact of 
military purchases upon respective markets. 

(d) Department of Defense requested and obtained from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture allocation of percentage of total calendar year 1951 pack to cover the total 
requirements of certain canned fruit and canned vegetable items of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Veterans’ Administration, and Panama Canal Company. De- 

artment of Defense also secured exemption from application of Walsh-Healey 

ublic Contract Act from September 8, 1951, to December 31, 1951. This ex- 
emption has been continued through June 30, 1952; while- defense food orders 
(allocations), covering requirements from calendar year 1952 pack, have also been 
requested, 

(e) As a result of defense food orders and Walsh-Healey Act exemption, econo- 
mies in procurement are realized, as follows: 

(1) Savings in tin, steel, transportation, storage space, and labor by enabling 
QMC to contract for items in large size (No. 10) cans, prior to production. 

(2) Secure export packing initially without delay and expense of repacking. 

(3) Eliminate costs of off-the-shelf procurement of diversified can sizes, poor 
quality, and commercial packing, which is necessary when no exemption from 
Walsh-Healey Act is authorized. 

(f) Annual pack items are procured on a 6-months storage basis at contractors 
plants. This procedure reduces depot storage and inspection costs. This pro- 
cedure also enables the latest available geographical requirements data to be 
considered in making distribution into depot system which eliminates cross hauls 
and back hauls. 

(g) Certain items such as granulated sugar, evaporated milk, and flour, which 
are consumed in huge quantities each day at large Army and Air Force installations 
are sbipped directly from contractor to destination when required quantities are 
carlot or more. This procedure eliminates: 

(1) Depot storage, issue, inspection, and stock control actions. 

(2) Reduces transportation cost. 

(3) Assures fresher product. 

(h) Perishable procurement actions. Policies and procedures regarding the 
making of purchases at least cost to the Government apply equally to perishable 
and nonperishable items. Illustrations include the following: 

(1) Information regarding any requirement (requisition) received by any 
quartermaster market center involving a quantity of a carlot or more is promptly 
forwarded to Headquarters, QM Market Center, Chicago, IIll., for consolidation 
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of requirements. Notices of intent to procure these consolidated requirements 
are then furnished to all known suppliers of the item with request for offers, 
Offers are reviewed and awards made to bidders on lowest f. o. b. destination. 

(2) In addition, items such as eggs, poultry, cheese, pork loins, ham, and bone- 
less beef, for which there is a constant and recurring demand, are procured during 
peak-production periods to assure continuity of supply of high quality items at 
minimum cost to the Government. 

(3) Fresh fruitsand vegetables are procured and utilized for issue during periods 
of peak production when prices are at lowest levels. During those months when 
production is low and prices are high canned and/or frozen fruits and vegetables 


are substituted for fresh items. 

Mr. Stxes. Now, General Horkan, are you buying in such a way 
that you are taking advantage of the low market? There is a high 
market and a low market in many commodities. Are you able to 
buy and store so that you can take advantage of the low market? 

General Horxan. In certain kinds of perishables, of course, we do 
take advantage of the low market. We are hooked in by teletype with 
various markets all over the.country, and we can switch our buying 
from one place to another in order to take advantage of the low market. 
Of course, in perishables we can only buy them for a limited period of 
time, and we want to get those things in the mess halls and disposed 
of as food as soon as possible. On the other types of goods—canned 
goods, meats, and so forth—we do watch the market as carefully as 
we can and do buy and store those things to the limit of our capacity 
to store them. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there such a thing as a backlog of food being piled 
up at the posts, camps, and stations as a result of inefficient operation 
of the mess so that you have an undue investment in stored good: 
which may deteriorate? Could that happen under your inspection 
system? 

General Horkan. It is possible on certain occasions but not as a 
general rule. 

Mr. Srkes. How do vou prevent it? 

General Horkan. We prevent it by inspection. When you get, 
maybe, a mess that is not as efficient as some of the other messes and 
the personnel of that mess are not on their toes, you may get some 
build-up, a small build-up, of food in that mess, which will be caught 
in a very reasonable time by inspection. However, I would like to say 
that is the exception rather than the rule, where any food is built up 
in the mess halls in that way. 


EFFECT OF AVERAGE STRENGTH ON SUBSISTENCE COST 


Mr. Srtkes. Your statement says there is a $13,000,000 increase 
in the cost because of the increase in the average number of men 
to be fed. I had understood there would be a slight drop in the 
size of the Army this year and that a lot of men would be going out 
and would be replaced by other men; so there possibly would be a 
time lag of a few days or maybe a few weeks in replacing those men. 
So how do you estimate an increase? I assumed there would be a 
decrease in the average number of men to be fed. 

General MarsHauyi. Mr. Chairman, the end strength from 1952 
to 1953 does decrease, but during the year the average number of 
men to be fed increases about 21,000 men. 

Mr. Sikes. How do you estimate that, when you have men going 
out all the time who must be replaced by others? Is there an overlap? 
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General MarsHA.u. No, sir. I will have to pass this question to 
General Decker, because our figures are based on figures gotten from 
him. 

General Decker. General Marshall is referring to the difference 
between the 1,531,000 man-years provided for in the regular 1952 
budget and the 1,552,000 man-years provided for in the 1953 budget. 
As the committee was informed yesterday, there will be a supplemental 
request for 1952 which will provide for an increase from 1,531,000 to 
1,552,000 man-vears. That does not now appear in the 1952 column 
of the budget; General Marshall is talking about the difference as it 
exists now between the 1952 and 1953 budgets. 

Mr. Scrivner. It still does not work out mathematically in my 
mind as I try to think back over your figures. You are going to end 
up with an end year strength of 1,552,000, and some place, to do that, 
you are going to drop away below that. 

General Decker. No, sir; we are away above that at the present 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly why I say—you have to drop 
away below ii to come out at that average. 

General Reever. We are submitting two bills for this year, and 
General Marshall is comparing the 1953 bill with only one of the 
bills for 1952. You see, we cannot under the procedure put in the 
1952 column here the money that will be in the supplemental. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, in answer to Mr. Sikes’ question, he said 
in his general statement part of this is an increase in the average 
number of men to be fed. Now, from what we have been told here 
of the proposed strength of the Army next year, there should not be 
an increase in the number to be fed; there should be a decrease. 

General Decker. He is speaking of the difference between the 
or ginal 1952 budget and the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. From his statement, I have no way of knowing 
what he was speaking about. I was going on the statement that was 
made here yesterday as to what the strength is going to be this year, 
in 1953, and what it has been in 1952, and that it is going to be less 
in 1953 than it was in 1952. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And ipso facto there would be fewer rations required 
and fewer dollars needed to buy. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only logic I can make out of that. If 
vou have something else, that is another situation. 

General Rerper. You are right. 

Mr. Sixes. Now bail me out. Is the $13,000,000 statement a 
correct statement; do you have an increase in the average number of 
men to be fed? 

General Reever. Against the original 1952 budget, yes; not 
against—— 

Mr. Stxes. Not against the actual 1952 budget? 

General Reseper. Not against the sum of the original 1952 and the 
supplemental; no. There is a decrease. 

General MarsHati. We have attempted to compare budget with 
budget in order to try to put them on the same basis rather than to 
pick up anything that will occur in 1952 over and above the original 

1952 budget. 
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ECONOMY IN FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Sikes. Do you have any suggestions to make to this committee 
about ways in which money could be saved in the job vou are doing? 

General Horkan. In food? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Horkan. I have just taken over here recently. I was on 
duty in Germany before I came here. I feel before answering that 
question specifically, we have certain tests and research going on right 
now, and I hope by this coming summer—1I would like to run these 
tests we are conducting now on until July. The purpose of these tests 
is to save money, and we have several groups out now going into these 
mess halls, and from October to December we went into 55 mess halls 
scattered throughout the United States—the Signal Corps, Camp 
Monmouth, Fort Lee, Fort Mead, and about five camps—and we 
studied 55 messes in them with a view of taking the food from the 
issue commissary and following it on through until that food was 
prepared and served to the soldiers, with the one purpose in mind of 
finding out if there is any waste and how we can prevent it. That 
study is being continued now, and we hope certainly by the Ist of 
July we will be able to come up with some intelligent reecommenda- 
tions which will be made to General Collins. He is very much inter- 
ested in this subject, and I have every reason to believe he will put 
into effect the recommendations we will make as a result of these 
boards. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. The Quartermaster Corps has been buying and 
preparing food for the Army for what —175 years? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. And as long as I have had any contact with the 
Quartermaster, I have heard all of those stories about how teams 
go out and study the purchasing, procurement, and preparation of the 
food, and we are always going to get an answer, are always going to 
get results, and someday, sometime, somewhere, after vou send the 
reports through channels, vou ought to have the answer. 

General Horkan. Mr. Scrivner, it is true there have been surveys 
and tests made all through the years, and there have been improve- 
ments that have resulted from those studies. Now, 1 will make the 
statement to this committee—and you can put it on the record—that 
| will by July 1 make these recommendations to the Chief of Staff 
as a result of this study that is now being made at Fort Lee, and, 
if there is any way we can save food, I assure you we will do it. I 
feel can make that statement to you with some justification, because, 
for instance, when I was here before, I had this Memorial Division, 
and I told you at that time we were going to save some money on that 
Memorial Division. You gave us $190 million to carry out that 
program. We carried it out, I feel, fairly efficiently and turned back 
$27 million of that money to the Treasury of the United States, and 
we did that by certain economies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, one place where food could be saved, 
or at least more of it, is probably after it gets beyond your realm as 
Quartermaster; that is right in the very kitchens themselves in two 
Ways. Part of it is in preparation. I have been in a few kitchens in 
recent years. I will state quite frankly, that If I had to eat that food 
day in and day out, I do not know whether I would have a very kindly 
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feeling toward the military or not. On the other hand, there can be 
some of it very well prepared, and yet when they go down the line- 
I have been on KP, too—these men are not as careful about filling 
trays as they might be. You can take some marvelously prepared 
food, and by the time the man gets down to the end of the line with 
his tray, if he has not been working like a horse all morning so that he 
would be as hungry as a horse by noon, I doubt if he would eat the 
food. That gets beyond your distribution, but it is one of the places 
where I am quite sure there would be less food in the garbage can 
after each meal. 

General Horkan. Yes. I agree with you thoroughly that there 
is a fertile field in the question of the preparation of food. The 
way the food is prepared is largely a yardstick of how the men are 
going to eat it. If it is well prepared, well cooked, the men are going 
to eat it. I feel there is a fertile field there and assure you again that 
we are working very closely on this business of the preparation of 
food. We have Mr. Mardikian of San Francisco, who is a very famous 
food man in the restaurant business, and other people, whom we expect 
very shortly to go around to some of these mess halls—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there have been some of them out. 

General Horxan. Yes; there have been, and there has been some 
improvement as a result. We bad them over in Europe, and I feel in 
Europe the food was well prepared over there. There may have been 
a few messes that were not up to standard, .but we inspected every 
mess over there quite often and had it rated, of course, from unsatis- 
factory on up to superior. Then we continued, and as we got more 
up to superior we began to raise the standard and tried to get them 
all up. 

There is a fertile field on just the point you bring up, and we are 
working on that. And when I say, ‘‘Working on it,” I mean when we 
make this statement that we propose to follow through on this thing, 
and this is not a blind statement here to be forgotten. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will be very much interested, General 
Horkan, in having additional information when you are ready to 
present it to us. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 


FOOD SALES TO OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Srxes. You state there will be a $15,600,000 increase in cost 
as a result of supporting other Government agencies in the transfer 
of subsistence. What do you mean by that? 

General Marsnauu. We call it an increase in 1953 over 1952. 
The committee will remember in 1952 our budget contained an item 
of $24,000,000 for operational losses. It was interpreted by the 
Bureau of the Budget and our review agencies at that time that this 
applied to commissary sales; therefore, with the passage of section 
628 of the appropriation bill, this item was eliminated. That item 
did contain approximately $16,000,000 for a deficiency between the 
price we had to pay for food and the price at which we are required 
to sell to other services by the old law of 1884. 

Mr. S1xes. What other services? 
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General Marsua.u. The Air Force, Navy, Marines, and in foreign 
countries almost all other Government agencies—the State Depart- 
ments the Commerce Department over there. 

Under the law of 1884—I think this has been discussed many 
times—we purchase food and are required to sell to those other 
Government agencies at the invoice price. The difference, when 
you take the total sales into consideration and the total transfers to 
Government agencies, keeping in mind we buy all of the Air Force 
food and transfer to the Navy a considerable amount of food out of 
our warehouses—the deficiency between the Air Force ration cost 
and our ration cost is this difference; that is, that portion of this 
difference. Their ration is not listed at the same price as our ration, 
because they will not include procurement, transportation, and also 
the procurement losses down to the depot level. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, the taxpayers absorb a great deal of 
the cost? 

General MAarsuHa.t. It is there to see, but should we raise the Air 
Force budget price and charge them with the actual cost we have to 
pay, we would include transportation and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force is not the only one you provide it for? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are some of the others? 

General Marsuautit. The Navy. In all cases except perishable 
foods, we furnish canned goods out of our depots to the Navy and 
the Marines. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what civilian components? 

General MarsHa.ut. The National Guard, the ROTC, the ORC. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what civilian agencies? 

General MArRsHALL. In foreign countries, we have sold to the State 
Department messes in some etationie. I remember seeing a list. 
For instance, in Japan we are selling to the Red Cross. We sell to 
various United States agencies that have been established over there. 
We are the only source in those particular areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know why the Army should absorb it. 
Even though it might not make any difference in the long run to the 
taxpayer. 

General MarsHAut. It will not make any difference as to where it 
goes; it has to be paid if we are going to do it. If we do not put it in, 
then the price of food we charge to other agencies must be increased 
and have them budget for it; so it is still a cost to the taxpayer. 

The reason it shows as an increase is because this item in last year’s 
budget was eliminated, and in this budget it goes in again, and 1953 
shows an increase over 1952. 


FOOD SALES TO INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the item of $11,700,000 for financing increased 
sales to authorized organizations and individuals? 

General MarsHA.u. That is the other type of sales out of sales com- 
missaries. Sales commissaries are those where we sell to noncommis- 
sioned officers clubs, post exchanges, and such organizations on th> 
post. The losses on sales to individuals are not in here, becaus» they 
are covered by section 628. 
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Mr. Sixes. This, then, is all other than to individuals? 

General MarsHa.yi. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. They are not covered by the proviso on operating costs 
in the last appropriation bill? 

General MarsHa.u. The last appropriation bill requires that cer- 
tain operating costs be charged on commissary sales to authorized 
individuals. In those sales, we have added to our sale price in each 
commissary 5 percent in the United States and 4 percent overseas to 
cover those costs, which are now being collected. 

Mr. S1txes. How are the sales covered in section (e) in the 
$11,700,000 that you have requested for financing these sales? How 
are they different under the law from direct sales to individuals which 
are covered under the proviso in the last appropriation bill? 

Mr. Moran. The particular $11,000,000 we are talking about is 
working capital. That is an increase in the amount of the working 
capital that we are requesting in 1953 over what was provided in 1952. 
That will be a deductible item in 1954. 

Mr. Sixes. It is simply working capital and, as such, is a deductible 
item? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Why the increase of $12,500,000 in the rate paid 
enlisted men who are permitted to have their meals away from their 
stations? 

General MarsHauu. In 1952 there was a directed cost for payment 
to men messing separately. That cost was set by the Secretary of 
Defense with the concurrence of Bureau of the Budget at $1.05. 
In fiscal 1953, effective with November last, that cost was raised 
from $1.05 to $1.20. This figure is a mathematical calculation 
of so many men times the difference of 15 cents. 


EFFECT OF KOREA OPERATIONS ON SUBSISTENCE BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Now, on this item of $94,300,000 representing the 
application of excess stocks in 1952 which are not available for 
application in 1953, just what does that mean? 

General MarsHatu. The 1952 budget was computed on the basis 
that the Korean conflict would cease on July 1, 1952; therefore, there 
were certain stocks which would have been on hand which were 
applied as assets against the requirements for 1952. The Korean 
conflict has not stopped; therefore, we cannot apply those stocks. 
The supplemental estimate coming in will cover the deficiency caused 
thereby. Therefore, we do not have those stocks to apply in 1953 
so the consumption factor remains the gross factor rather than the net 
factor. 

Mr. Sikes. The $102.9 million item resulting from the elimination 
of purchase of mobilization reserves in fiscal 1953—does that mean 
you are not purchasing any mobilization reserves in 1953? 

General MarsHALu. We are not increasing our stock of mobiliza- 
tion reserves in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the stock at a sufficiently high level, or is this a 
matter of effecting economies? 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. We have a stock of 82,000,000 op- 
erational rations on hand in the mobilization reserve. We are taking 
a calculated risk. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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We are taking the risk that we can get our lines in operation and 
begin purchasing in time under the operational reserve. The 82,- 
000,000 is what we figure is the requirement for a given strength on 
M-day. In 1952 we bought 50,000,000 of the 82,000,000. We are 
not buying any for mobilization reserves in this estimate. 

General Reever. We are confronted with a problem in the turn- 
over of this type of mobilization reserve in peacetime. The combat 
ration lasts about 5 years in storage. 

General MarsHatu. About 3. 

General Rereper. From 3 to 5. We have to eat it up, and the 
greater the reserve, the oftener troops in peacetime must eat combat 
rations. So we have an interest in not having too large a reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you base your saving of $9.2 million for the cost of 
feeding prisoners of war on the hope that you are going to be rid of 
prisoners of war, or are there other factors which enter into this 
reduction? 

General Marsuauu. In 1952 we budgeted for an average of 160,000 
prisoners of war. That amounted to $21.9 million, approximately. 
In 1953 we are budgeting for 119,000 man-years. That is based on 
a beginning strength of 228,000 and zero at the end of the year. We 
are assuming they will be out. 

Mr. Srkes. That there will be an end to the Korean war and the 
prisoners will have been released? 

General MarsHa.u. That is the assumption we have taken. 

Mr. Stkes. What do you feed those prisoners? 

General MarsHatu. Mostly fish and rice. The ration is 37.5 cents 
per day. 

Mr. Sikes. Compared with our ration cost of 

General MarsHauu. $1.35 for the American soldier. 

Mr. Stxes. How does it compare to the ration they get in their own 
camps? 

General Marsuauu. I do not know. 

Col. Dursin. It is not different. It is a comparable ration, con- 
sisting of fish, rice, seaweed of various kinds, cuttlefish, and is con- 
sidered to be comparable to what they would normally eat in their 
own camps. 

Mr. Stxes. Do they fatten under your feeding? 

Colonel Dursin. Unfortunately, yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, they do not have the activity they had in 
their own units. 

Colonel Dursrn. That is right. Also, we are a little more steady 
in our supply operations than the opposing forces. 

General Reever. I have seen it. It is a hearty but not appetizing 
diet. 

Mr. Scrivner. It must be appetizing to them. 

General Reever. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we do not set their standards. 

Mr. Stxes. Now, what is the purpose of the $5,000,000 item in the 
directed elimination of the cost of feeding civilian personnel and 
foreign nationals? 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS FOR SUBSISTENCE 


General MarsHa.u. Heretofore we have included in our budget a 
cost of feeding American civilian employees who paid for their meals 
by a payroll deduction. Under the procedure we established, the 
payroll deduction reduced the amount appropriated for personal 
services and the employee received food as a part of his total pay. 
But this year the Bureau of the Budget has directed that we no longer 
carry that item here for the direct expense of providing this food, and 
each civilian employee will be required to pay cash when he eats at the 
military mess. That same directive eliminates food we are now 
serving the labor service units in France. That is a directed elimina- 
tion. That is the reason it is stated that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will it appear some place else in the budget request? 

General MarsHatu. I do not know. It won’t appear as far as 
we are concerned. We are directed to eliminate it. It cannot appear 
in subsistence; therefore, it is a matter of absorption, and, if it amounts 
to any more money, it will have to be a deficiency. 

Mr. Stxes. What becomes of the money when they buy their own 
meals? 

General MarsHatu. If they buy their own meals, that money. will 
be deposited to our replacing account and will be spent to replace the 
food they have used. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been on this job, General? 

General Horkan. Since the first of October. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been with this outfit all through your career? 

General Horkan. In the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. As a quartermaster officer? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; since about 1924 or 1925. 

Mr. FLoop. Then the fact that you have been chief since October 
does not mean a great deal one way or the other? 

General Horkan. No. 

: oo Fioop. Where were you operating before you took over this 
job? 

General Horkan. As chief quartermaster in Germany. 

Mr. FLoop. How long were you in that job? 

General Horxan. Three years. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT FOOD 


Mr. FLoop. About how many letters of complaint have you received 
from Members of Congress, House or Senate, in the last fiscal year on 
the quality of the food, first, Stateside and, second, overseas any place? 

General Horkan. Referred to us, I would say there have been less 
than 50? 

Mr. Fioop. About 50? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 
seee F.Loop. Both Stateside and overseas—Pacific and any place 
eise ! 

General Horkan.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How does that compare with what you received the 
yeir before that? 

General Horkan. A great reduction. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by “great’’? 
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General Horxan. Oh, one-half. 

Mr. Fioop. How many letters have you received from families of 
Army personnel about the quality of food, Stateside, and overseas, 
excluding combat? 

General Horxan. I could not say exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. About how many? 

General Horxan. I would say 40 or 50 complaints have come 
through. 

Mr. FLoop. You have only received 40 or 50 letters? 

General Horkan. That is all I received. 

Mr. F.Loop. From families of all Army personnal outside of combat? 

General Horxan. That is all Ihave seen. There may be some going 
to Army commanders that do not get up here. But the number of 
complaints has been greatly reduced. 

Mr. FLoop. What are the Army regulations with reference to the 
receipt of complaints arising from all areas of the United States on the 
question of food or any problem about food? Would the post com- 
manders have to do with that in Army areas? 

General Horkan. The Army commanders are the ones. They have 
inspectors and check up on it and correct the situation right in the 
Army 

Mr. Fioop. If the Army commanders get letters from the service- 
men or service families at home, what do the Army commanders do— 
keep it there? Do you fellows not get it here? 

General Horxan. If they can correct the thing down there or settle 
the thing locally, they will certainly do it right on the spot. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right, but do they not notify you in any 


kind of report? Suppose Governors Island had 1,000 letters in 1 year? 
General Horkan. Where the thing has a pattern showing that 

there is something wrong, we hear about it. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is really an isolated case, you do not bother with 


it? 

General Horkan. They will handle it locally. 

Mr. Fioop. Can they hide things? 

General Horxan. No. We have people to investigate. The 
Inspector General of the Army goes out, and he goes into these places. 

Mr. FLoop. But is there not any system at all for the Army com- 
manders in the continental United States to notify the Quartermaster 
General’s office of the nature, types, and kind of complaints they 
receive? Is there not a regular method of reporting to you from the 
Army commands? I know you have decentralized this thing, but, 
even so, you are topside. Don’t you know 

General Horkan. Well, I will know through our food supervisors 
in the various Army areas. We have food supervisors out in all of 
the Army areas at all of the big posts. 

Mr. FLtoop. They would know only if the CO of the Army advised 
them? 

General Horkan. No. We can get it through these food super- 
visors. They have up until recently been on the staff of the quarter- 
master, and we in turn have people going out from Washington. 

Mr. Fioop. Is the food supervisor civilian or military? 

General Horxan. A military man. 

Mr. FLoop. Assigned by you to each Army? 

General Horxan. Assigned to each Army; yes 
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Mr. FLoop. By the Quartermaster General’s Office? 

General Horxan. As a rule, they are quartermaster officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Do they report directly to the Quartermaster General? 

General Horkan. They report to the Army headquarters, but we 
in turn have our people go out to these armies and they contact these 
food supervisors in the Army areas. 

Mr. Fioop. You have field men going out of the office in Washing- 
ton who are continually in touch with the quartermaster people at the 
Army commands, continental and overseas? 

General Horkan. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. So that you have a continual source of information? 

General Horkan. We do. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you feel there is any necessity for the Army com- 
mands, domestic and overseas, to report periodically directly to you? 

General Horxan. We feel if there is anything serious—— 

Mr. FLoop. Do you feel that there is any need for a regular pattern 
of reporting? 

General Horkan. No. We will know about it. 

Mr. Fioop. You will? 

General Horkan. We will catch it. 


MENUS IN VARIOUS LOCALITIES 


Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, is there any objection to having 
inserted in the record at this place sample menus for each meal of 
the three meals a day in the continental United States, the post 
farthest north in the continental United States, the post farthest 
south in the continental United States, the post farthest west, and the 
post farthest east in the continental United States? 

General Horkan. We would be glad to do it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SAMPLE MENUS 


The following statement shows two typical daily menus taken from the Joint 
Army-Air Force Master Menu for January 1952. Daily menus from stations in 
the geographical areas designated are also shown with the deviations from the 
master menu as indicated. Quantities where shown are for each 100 men. 

The surgeon of the Army area affected has stated that these menus are correct 
and satisfactory. These statements were received by telephone, medical cer- 
tification appears below. 

It should be noted that of the four stations concerned, the only one making 
significant changes was Fort Devens, which enriched the local menu. This action 
is largely attributable to this station’s mission of receiving inductees and con- 
ducting a recruit training program, both of which ordinarily will cause an in- 
creased consumption of food. A further factor involving the increase in this 
station’s menu may be the climate, which is colder than any of the other stations 
involved. These conditions are recognized by local menu boards, which include 
the surgeon responsible for the physical well-being of troops, and appropriate 
action is taken accordingly. 
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BREAKFAST 





Master Menu, Jan. 10, 1952 


Fort Worden, Wash., 
Jan. 10, 1952 





Chilled blended juice 
Ready-to-eat cereal 
Fresh milk 

Hot cakes w/hot syrup 
Sausage links 

Toast 

Jam 

Butter or oleomargarine 
Coffee 


Creole soup w/crackers 

Cheese omelet 

Lyonnaise potatoes 

Buttered peas 

Relish tray 

Bread 

Butter or oleomargarine 

Devil’s food cake w/coconut frosting 
Coffee 


| 


DINNER 


| Frankfurters (substitution) 





SUPPER 





New England dinner 


Individual fruit salads w/salad dress- | 


ing. 
Whole wheat bread 
Butter or oleomargarine 
Ice cream 
Coffee 





BREAKFAST 





Master menu, January 3, 1952 


Chilled orange juice 
Hot oatmeal 

Fresh milk 

Scrambled eggs 

Bacon 

Jelly 

Raisin toast 

Butter or olemargarine 
Coffee 





| Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
Jan. 10, 1952 


Decrease 1 Ib. 


10 Ibs. luncheon meat added. 


Beef, carcass, fresh (substitution). 


wu ‘ at 
Presidio, Calif., January 3, 1952 Fort Devens, Mass., January 3, 1952 


Increased 1 loaf 








DINNER 





Braised spareribs w/sauerkraut 
Oven brown potatoes 

Celery, carrot sticks 

Bread 

Butter or olemargarine 
Pumpkin pie 

Coffee 


' 
| 


| Mincemeat pie (substitution) 


j 


| Increased 10 Ibs. 
| Increased 1 loaf 
i 


Chocolate pie (substitution) 





SUPPER 





Yankee pot roast 

Parsley potatoes 

Sautéed green beans 

Green pepper and onion rings on 
lettuce w/French dressing 
read 

Butter or olemargarine 

Chilled plums 

Coffee 


Increased 10 Ibs. 


Increased 1 loaf 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Orrice or THE SuRGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1982. 

I certify that the menus contained in SB 10-260-1 for the month of Januar, 
1952, are nutritionally adequate and that the substitutions made at the Presidio. 
San Francisco, and Fort Devens, Mass., on January 3, 1952, and at Fort Worden, 
Wash., and Fort Sam Houston, Tex., on January 10, 1952, based on records 
furnished this office, did not significantly alter the nutritional adequacy of the 
soldiers’ dietary. 

For the Surgeon General: 

R. G. Prentiss, Jr., 
Colonel, M. C., Executive Officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they essentially the same? 

General Horxan. There are some local changes in them. 

Mr. FLoop. I would hope so. That is what I want to find out. 

General Horkan. That is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they material changes? 

General Horxan. There are quite a few. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there changes in such sample menus of the four 
points of the compass I mentioned for the Continental United States? 

Colonel Dursin. No; they are not material. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? 

Colonel Dursin. For one good reason. First, we have people in 
the Army who come from all over the country, and the fact that they 
may be in an Army camp in Georgia does not change their eating habits 
established by the fact that they were raised in Maine. 

Mr. FLoop. Are the climatic conditions in the area where they serve 
a controlling factor as to the habits of a lifetime? In other words, if 
IT am from North America and I move to the tropics, the fact that my 
eating habits in North America for a number of years have been class 
A is no reason why I should pursue the same habits in the tropics; 
is it? 

Colonel Dursin. That is exactly what I say. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not exactly what you said. 

Colonel Dursrn. I was trying to convey it. 

Mr. Fioop. But you did not say it. You said that because of the 
fact that Army personnel in the various posts in the continental 
United States had a certain pattern of eating habits because of where 
they come from, Nation-wide, if those troops are assembled at point A 
in the farthest point north or the farthest point south or a sample 
post in the South, you would have them served with some other menu 
because of their eating habits; is that right? 

Colonel Dursin. No; it is not right. You did not allow me to 
finish my statement. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you going to say something more? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes; I was going to say that recognizing the fact 
that people in our Army come from all over the United States, to the 
maximum possible our local menu boards ascertain their particular 
desires and try to please the maximum number of people. The limita- 
tion on doing that is restricted in two respects. First, we do have 
master menus and do conduct programs of an enormous scope. 
Obviously, therefore, we cannot recognize each little desire of the 
individual. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that. 
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Colonel Dursin. But the first thing we do is, to the maximum pos- 
sible, recognize the desires of the population of the particular camp. 
Insofar as that is possible and insofar as the Medical Department 
people indicate that particular type of food is necessary. For ex- 
ample, there are certain things that in really hot climates men must 
eat in order to maintain their health; whereas, in a northern climate, 
for example, they need a lot of fat and they do not need a lot of fat in 
the South. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I am glad to see that you know it. I 
want to be sure that you do, and I want to be sure that your knowledge 
and my own knowledge are availed of in this Quartermaster Estab- 
lishment. 

Colonel Dursin. Then the thing I can do is to show you the menus 
io prove it. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you attach to those menus a memorandum from 
your medical people certifying that, in their best. judgment, that is a 
satisfactory menu with proper caloric values in those localities, gen- 
erally speaking? 

Colonel Dursin. I will be very happy to do that. The local menu 
board provides for local implementation. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. I just thought the record 
should show that. 


* 


COMBAT RATIONS FOR VARYING CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


How about combat rations? Does the same thing hold true about 
combat rations with reference to climatic conditions? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have combat rations for the Tropics and do 
you have combat rations for the northernmost areas—speaking of 
combat strictly? 

Colonel Dursin. Only for extreme conditions. 

Mr. FLioop. Why is that? 

Colonel Dursin. For example, our C ration is used both in some 
tropical conditions and some Arctic conditions. But we do have 
rations which recognize the extremes. For example, in the north, 
there is the frigid-trail ration which recognizes conditions of extreme 
cold, where men cannot cook food but at the same time there is the 
C ration or the normal ration if conditions can be made so that they 

can cook the food. But we do not attempt under emergency condi- 
tions to recognize the desire of individuals. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about the desire of individuals. 1 am 
talking about the human body. Are you satisfied that under combat 
conditions in the northern areas, in temperatures that are not extreme, 
not sub-Arctic, but temperatures of the nature that you are encounter- 
ing most of the time—for instance, in this Fort Drum operation, which 
is not sub-Arctic, but is plenty cold—are you satisfied that your com- 
bat ration for the Fort Drum operation should be and is the same as 
for maneuvers in the interior of the Panama Canal Zone? 

Colonel Dursin. No; by no means, we are not. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it? 

Colonel Dursin. No; it is not. 

Mr. FLtoop. Then you do not have the same combat ration for 
other than extreme areas? 
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Colonel Dursin. Mr. Flood, you are using the term ‘combat 
ration” in a certain sense. I think I should explain to you that this 
combat ration consists of a variety of things, and the ultimate 
objective—— 

Mr. FLoop. Before we go any further, since you use the expression, 
“‘variety of things,” is there a variety of combat rations for climatic 
conditions? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have a combat ration that you are satisfied 
with for tropical and northern areas? 

Colonel Dursin. I do not want vou to refer to them, sir, as combat 
rations. I would rather explain to you what we mean. 

We have an A ration which is the normal food that you and |] 
would eat. That is the ultimate objective, to provide a normal meal 
for the man, regardless of where he may be. 

Mr. FLoop. Does that A ration come in your shop, and are you 
satisfied and can you certify to us that your A ration, regardless of 
where it is used, North or South, is a good meal for the average soldier? 

Colonel Dursiy. I would be most happy to certify to that. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is so in spite of the fact that ordinarily one 
in the Tropics, or in the North Temperate Zone, or in the Arctic 
area must eat this food? You are satisfied that climatic effect does 
not apply to the A ration. Why is that? 

Colonel Dursin. I did not say that, sir. The A ration recognizes 
the locality where it is to be fed. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have different kinds of A rations? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have one for the Tropics and one for the north- 
ern climates? 

Colonel Dursry. Yes, the A ration is the food that is normally fed 
to people in the locality, and it recognizes the locality. 

Mr. Fioop. Then if we have troops who must go into combat in 
the Tropics, or in Arctic areas, are we prepared at this time to supply 
them A rations for a reasonable period—the basic, good ration for that 
area? 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. Why not? 

Colonel Dursin. For this reason. 1 think | will have to explain 
the complete series, for you to understand it, sir. The A ration is 
perishable food. It is what you would order when you went.into a 
restaurant, or what your wife would prepare at home. When it is 
possible we provide such supplies, as we are now doing in Korea. 

The next step comes when we are not able to do that. We provide 
a B ration which again is adapted to the locality. The B ration con- 
sists of nonperishable food which recognizes the fact that we cannot 
store and keep frozen, butter and meat, and things of that kind, over 
an extended period. That ration matches the locality in which the 
people who are to have it are located. 

Mr. FLoop. All right, now you have the A and B rations in both 
areas. Weare very clearon that. Let us go to the next ration, what- 
ever that is. 

Colonel Dursinx. Your next ration is the canned combat rations 
which are adaptable to combat conditions, where they cannot cook 
the food properly. That is the C ration. 
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Mr. FLoop. Do the same qualities prevail with respect to the 
canned C ration for combat? 

Colonel Dursin. No; not to the same extent, for the reason that 
we must buy them millions at a time in advance and we do not know 
a year or two years in advance exactly where the Army is going to be 
in combat. 

Mr. FLoop. But you have as much right to expect that they will be 
in one place as to expect that they will be in another place—that is, 
within reason. 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir; but 8,000 miles away makes a lot of 
difference. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your storage period? 

Colonel Dursin. Three years. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any storage provision, within the next 
3 years, for combat rations for different areas? Is it the same kind of 
combat ration for all areas? 

Colonel Dursrin. As far as C rations are concerned, those are the 
same C rations that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you certify to us now that a C ration is just as 
good in one place as it is in another, north or south? 

Colonel Dursin. It is just as adequate in one place as it is in 
another. 

Mr. Fioop. It is? 

Colonel Dursrin. You eat varying amounts of it, according to the 
conditions under which you are operating. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know; | hope you are right. Let us say that 
if ] am a soldier, and if I am going to eat in the Tropics, or I am going 
to eatin the Arctic areas, | must eat this combination. 1 would expect 
you to have a different combat or C ration in the north than I would 
in the Tropics. Why do you insist on telling me—unless you are 
right—that it is the same thing? 

Colonel Dursin. If you will allow me to make one statement 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

Colonel Dursin. A C ration is not a normal meal for a soldier. 

Mr. Fioop. It is for emergency use only, for which we can be 
thankful. 

Colonel Dursin. It is pretty good food. If you have seen it, I 
think you will agree. But we do not plan on eating C rations con- 
tinually. We try to feed the people the Aor Bration. The B rations 
are designed to meet those conditjons. 

Mr. FLoop. Besides the C ration that I am talking about, in either 
area, you will still give them the B ration most of the time; is that 
right? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And under certain circumstances, where it is humanly 
possible, even the A ration? 

Colonel Dursin. That is right. They are now eating the A ration 
to a good extent in Korea. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, going back to the combat ration as far as the C 
ration is concerned, you still insist that you have this C ration stored 
in your warehouse for 3 years and, no matter where fighting breaks 
out, those boys will get the same C ration? 

Colonel Dursin. No. We do not have any C ration stored for 3 
years. We have a ration which is capable of being stored for 3 years. 
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Mr. Fioop. If you had to ship the C ration tomorrow to any of 
these spots, north or south, would they get the identical C ration in 
both places? 

Colonel Dursin. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. At least for the time being? 

Colonel Dursrn. For the time being. 

Mr. FLoop. And they would be fed the C ration for whatever that 
time might be, before you get your B and/or A ration; is that right? 

General Horkan. May I interrupt at this point? Mr. Flood, 
would you ask me the question, and let me come up with the answer 
to it for the record? 

Mr. F.Loop. All right. You interpret the question for the colone! 
and then go ahead and answer it. 

General Horkan. On operational rations, do you have one opera- 
tional ration that is used throughout all climatic conditions, or do 
you have a separate operational ration for cold climates and for warm 
climates? 

Mr. F.Loop. That is a well-stated question. Go ahead and answer 
it. 

General Horkan. That is the question? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Horxan. We would like then, for the record, to submit 
that in writing to this committee. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is all right with me. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

We do not have a separate combat ration for a hot and a cold climate. We have 
the ration, individual, combat C, which is used in both climates. One of the 
essential military characteristics of this ration is for use under all climatic con- 
ditions and capable of performance in temperatures ranging from —25° F. to 


100° F. This characteristic was considered in the development of the present 
ration. 


FOOD PREFERENCES 


Mr. Fioop. I have seen at some time or other in the press in the 
past year a table of the eating habits of American soldiers both in 
continental United States and overseas, other than combat. 

General Horkan. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. It gives the information about, ‘‘This is what he likes. 
This is what he gets. This is what happens with what he likes. 
This is what happens with what he does not like.” 

I have seen that somewhere, and.I would like to have that in the 
record at this point if you can furnish it. 

General Horkan. All right; it will be furnished, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Preference ratings obtained on food surveys } 


SOUPS, BREADS, CEREALS, FRUITS, SAUCES, AND CONDIMENTS 


Percent of 
: Percent of 2 dislike ex- 
Mean rating |.- © D 
Mean rating | dislike ratings) tremely rat- 
| ings 


| 


Vegetable soup - _- 

Cream of tomato soup 

Chicken noodle soup 

Chili con carne 

Chicken rice soup 

Split pea soup. 

Onion soup 

Hot biscuits _ __- 

Cinnamon buns. 

French toast - : 
Whole-wheat bread and butter__- 
Gingerbread 

Hard rolls 

Hot corn bread 

Rye bread and butter. 
Corn flakes 
Grapenuts 

Puffed rice 

Shredded wheat 
Oatmeal . 

Oranges > 
Cantaloup 

Stewed apricots 
Applesauce ‘ 
Cranberry sauce_. 
Catsup : c 
Black pepper. __ 
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MEATS AND MEAT DISHES, EGGS, CHEESE, AND FISH 


Roast turkey 
Pot roast of beef with brown gravy 
Swiss stea ——— ; 
Fried eggs 
Baked sugar-cured ham 
Barbecued beef on a bun 

Spaghetti and meat balls 
Grilled ham. - -- 
Baked hamburger steak 
Breaded pork chop 
Bacon 
Roast veal with dressing - 
Baked chicken and noodles -- 
Roast pork with fried apple ring 
Meat loaf with creole sauce 
Chicken & la king... 
Steamed frankfurters 
Sausage cakes 

Grilled link sausages 4 
Barbecued spareribs 

Sweet potato baked with apples and ham 

illed vienna sausage. 
Be ef stew with noodles 
me led beef with vegetab les 
American cheese_- 
Shoulder lamp chops. - . t 
Baked macaroni and cheese _- 
Hard boiled eggs._. 
Ham & la king over hot corn bread 
Scrambled eggs - - ae 
hn eat and vegetable pie 
lop Suey __ 

eared tuna on biscuits. - 
Stewed corn with bacon and peppers 
ss cheese 

Lima beans boiled with ham stock -. 
B logna- ~ 
Chicken stew over steamed rice. 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 281. 
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Preference ratings obtained on food surveys \—Continued 


MEATS AND MEAT DISHES, EGGS, CHEESE, AND FISH—Continued 





Percent of 
Percent of 2 dislike ex- 

dislike ratings} tremely rat 

ings 


Mean rating 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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Plain omelet 

Roast lamb. 

Grilled liver with smothered onions 
Creamed (dried, chipped) beet on toast 
Veal stew 

Salami 

Fried fish 

Cold cuts 

Baked tuna and noodles _.- “ 
Boiled corned beef, cabbage and potatoes 
Baked corned beef hash with egg 
Liverwurst 

furnip greens and bacon 
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VEGETABLES 





Fresh sliced tomatoes 

Fried buttered corn on cob 
Oven-browned potatoes 
Buttered green string beans 
Creamed potatoes 

Buttered (fresh) green beans 
Creamed corn 

Buttered green lima beans 
Buttered green beans (canned) 
Potato cakes 

Baked sweetnotatoes 
Sealloned potatoes 

Parsleyed potatoes 

Candied sweetpotatoes 

Fresh green onions 

Stuffed green peppers- 
Creamed peas and carrots 
Fresh grilled tomatoes 
Succotash. 

Baked navy beans with tomato sauce 
Baked kidney beans 
Black-eyed peas 

Creamed fresh carrots 
Sweetpotatoes boiled in skins 
Potatoes boiled in skins 
Stewed tomatoes 

Steamed rice 

Buttered boiled cabbage 
French-fried eggplant 
Sealloned onions 

Pickled-beet salad 

Sweet sour cabbage 

Simmered leafy greens 

Hot spiced beets 

Buttered asnaragus 

Brussels sprouts 

Buttered spinach with hard-cooked eggs 
Buttered turnins 

Buttered cauliflower 

Mashed squash 

Broccoli 

Baked Hubbard squash 
Creamed asparagus 

Cabbage baked with cheese . 
Asparagus with hollandaise sauce 
Cauliflower with cheese sauce 
Candied parsnips__- 
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See footnotes at end of table, p. 281. 
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Preference ratings obtained on food surveys \—Continued 


SALADS 


Percent of 

Percent of 2 dislike ex- 

dislike ratings) tremely rat 
ings 


Mean rating 


Cold potato salad _ ; 
Grapefruit, banana, and orange salad -- 
Jellied fruit salad 

Chopped salad 

Orange and grapefruit salad 
lomato and cucumber salad 
Pears with cottage cheese 

Peach and cottage-cheese salad 
Hot potato salad 

Pineapple and cottage-cheese salad 
Cucumber and onion salad 

Apple and celery salad 

Apple and raisin salad 

Cabbage and pineapple salad 
Shredded carrot and lettuce salad 
Coleslaw... 

Cabbage, raisin and apple salad 
Pickled beet salad- 

Carrot and raisin salad 

Perfection salad 

Kidney bean salad 

Chilled asparagus salad 
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BEVERAGES, JUICES 


Fresh milk 
Lemonade - 

Hot cocoa 
Tomato juice 
Hot coffee 
Grapefruit juice 
Iced tea 

Hot tea 

Iced coffee 


DESSERTS, PASTRIES 


Banana cream pie 

Lemon cream pie - - 
Peach pie 

Chocolate cake 
Cinnamon buns 
Chocolate cream pie ‘ 
Peach upside down cake 
Pineapple pie 
lain cake with chocolate frosting 
Berry pie “o . 

Sugar cookies 

Peach cobbler 

Butterseotch pie 

Maple cake with marshmallow icing-- 
Butterscotch pudding 

Chocolate pudding 

Plain cake with cherry sauce 
Gingerbread 

Baked apple ‘4 

Molasses cookies. - 

Bread pudding 

Mince pie 

Apricot pie 

Baked rice pudding 

Raisin pie 

Apricot cobbler 

Stewed apricots 
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! Figures shown are averages for 3 surveys. 2 Includes all degrees of dislike. 
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Mr. FLoop. Does the Quartermaster do the packaging, or is that 
done by somebody else? 

Colonel Dursin. We contract for the packaging. 

Mr. Foon. But it is your responsibility? 

Colonel Dursin. That is right; we develop the specifications. 

Mr. Fioop. The research and development on packaging is done 
by the Quartermaster? 

Colonel Durgin. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. So that is your responsibility. 

Colonel Durnin. We coordinate with the other services in develop- 
ing it. 

COMPONENTS AND PACKAGING OF COMBAT RATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. What are some recent developments in packaging? 
First, on the sizes, types, and kinds of rations in the field—what is 
the packaging situation now, contrasted with what was done in 
World War Il? I know what you started out with. I know that you 
changed it some, but I am not sure just what is now the packaging 
for these combat rations. You have changed the size, style, and 
type of packaging, have you not? 

Colonel Dursin. We tried to the maximum limit of our ability 
to get a package small enough for the man to carry. 

Mr. FLoop. That is, the individual soldier? 

Colonel Dursin. The individual soldier. 

Mr. F.Loop. Has that been changed since World War II? 

Colonel Dursry. Not substantially, except in the shape of the 
package. 

Mr. FLoop. Has it been changed in weight? 

Colonel Durnin. The weight is approximately the same as it was 
during World War IT. 

Mr. Fioop. In what respects did you change it? 

Colonel Durnin. The conformation of the package has _ been 
changed from a squarish-type box to a flat-type box. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Colonel Durnin. We were trying to reduce the bulk of the box so 
that the man would find it easier to carry it under his arm or in his 
pockets. 

Mr. FLoop. There was no appreciable change in the weight? 

Colonel Durnin. No, because the same amount of food is still 
needed to maintain a man. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the content of the package? 

Colonel Durnin. You mean the number of items in it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, or the types of items. 

Colonel Durnin. They have varied. We have tried, of course, to 
improve them. We have cut down many of the varieties that we 
tried during World War II. We found that there were too many. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you put in the record at this point a table of the 
changes in the individual soldier’s combat package from World War 
II. Tell us what you have now for this—I suppose we had better call 
this a war, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the weight and the size of thie 
package. 

Colonel Dursin. As between World War II and today; yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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COMPARISON OF 


OPERATIONAL Rations (WortpD War II 


AND CURRENT) 


A. INDIVIDUAL” SOLDIER PACKAGED RATIONS 


C ration (World War II) 

8 rations to case (6 cans each) 
Case weight, 40 pounds 

Cube, 1.1 feet 

Ration weight, 4.37 pounds 
Calories, 2,974 per ration 


Composition (1 ration) 
3 meats (3 varieties) 


3 B units 

Beverage (coffee, cocoa or lemon pow- 
der) 

Sugar 

Confection (1 selection) 

Crackers 


Nore.—Key-opening cans; little or no 
variation; no accessories; see additional 
data attached. 


C ration (new) 

6 rations to case (individually packed) 
Case weight, 40 pounds 

Cube, 1.1 feet 

Ration weight, 6 pounds 

Calories, 3,800 per ration 


3 meats (selection of 12 varieties) 
1 fruit (selection of 6 varieties) 


3 Bunals 
Coffee 


Sugar 

Confection (5 selections) 

Crackers 

Cookies 

Cocoa 

Milk 

Sugar 

Jam 

Accessory packet 

Beverage, cigarettes, matches, confec- 
tion, water-purification tablets, gum, 
toilet paper 
Note.—Three can openers per case; 


supplementary issue of heating tablets 
at discretion of commander. 


B. GROUP PACKAGED RATIONS 


10-in-1 (Worid War II) 

1 ease containing 1 of 5 menus provides 
food for 10 men for 1 day 

Case weight, 49 pounds 

Calories per ration, 4,100 

Case, 1.5 cubic feet 

Five menus are various combinations of 
16 canned meats, 3 types of biscuits, 
5 types of pudding, 5 cereals, jam, 
vegetables, butter spread, sugar, 
milk, beverage, confection 


Accessory items 

Cigarettes 

Matches 

Can openers 

Toilet tissue 

Soap 

Water-purification tablets 
Paper towels 


1 New item. 


5-in-1 (new) 

1 case containing 1 of 5 menus provides 
food for 5 men for 1 day 

Case weight, 28 pounds 

Calories per ration, 4,000 

Case, 0.8 cubic feet 

Five menus of various combinations of 
following items: 12 meats, 1 type of 
cracker, 3 types pudding, fruit cake,! 
3 types cereal, milk, peanuts,' jam, 
vegetable, soup,! cheese’ spread,! 
sugar, beverages, fruit 

Dry pack 

Confections 

Gum ! 

Toilet paper 

Soap 


Cigarettes 

Matches 

Can opener 
Water-purification tablets 
Nonwoven fabric ! 
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C, ASSAULT PACKETS 


Lunch, assault (World War II) Food packet, individual assault (new) 
45 packets to case 24 packets to case 
Case weight, 32 pounds Case weight, 39 pounds 
Packet weight, 11 ounces Packet weight, 144 pounds 
Cube case 1.5 Cube case, 1.1 
900 calories (minimum) per packet 
Confection 8 menus 
Dried fruit _ Meat, 1 6-ounce can (1 of 8 selections) 
Gum Cookie : 
Nuts Crackers} B-unit 
Salt tablets Heating tablets 
Cigarettes 
Matches 
Water-purification tablets 
Notrre.—No variation in menu; no Accessory packet 
statistics on calories; no meat. Cigarettes 
Matches 
Toilet paper 
Confection 
Gum 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Can opener 
Water-purification tablets 
Bag 
Spoon, plastic 


Mr. FLoop. What is the next category of combat package for the 
soldier? That is, not A or B or C. 

Colonel Dursin. The five-in-one ration. 

Mr. FLtoop. What is that? 

Colonel Dursin. That is the small group ration, that has enough 
food in one package for five men for 1 day. That utilizes vour 
normal can sizes, like size 245 cans of fruit, size 2 cans of vegetables, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Firoop. Did you have such a group package in World War I? 

Colonel Dursin. We did. However, we had it as a 10-in-1 ration 
and it was too heavy. We reduced it in size and weight and used more 
of them per unit. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any heating equipment in the group 
package? 

Colonel Durpin. Yes, sir; in some of the rations we have heat 
tablets. That is in the assault packet. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that different from the one that we are talking 
about? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us stay with the one that we are ta’king about. 
Do vou have any heating units in this group package? 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Why not? 

Colonel Dursprin. Because they have stoves and equipment for 
cooking in the units. 

Mr. FLroop. Then there is no need for it today? 

Colonel Durpin. That is correct. 
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Mr. FLtoop. What is the next package? 

Colonel Dursin. The next one is the normal ration, which supplies 
the B ration; so many cases of corn, so many cases of peas. 

Mr. Fioop. In what way is that different from the C ration? 

Colonel Dursry. The C ration is an individual package. That is 
packed eight to a case and the individual boxes are given to the 
soldier as they are issued. 

Mr. Fioop. The group packages are other than C rations? 

Colonel Dursin. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Both in quality and contents? 

Colonel Dursrn. Not in quality; they are all of good quality. 

Mr. Fioop. And the heating équipment is supplied separately to 
the units; is that right? 

Colonel Dursrn. For individual rations they will supply some fuel 
tablets, heat tablets which are placed at the bottom of the cans. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not in the group package? 

Colonel Dursrn. That is not in the five-tn-one ration. 

Mr. FLoop. Or in the individual? 

Colonel Dursin. No. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not in the C ration issued to the individual 
soldier and it is not in the five-in-one group package? 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no heating equipment, no fuel? 

Colonel Dursin. In the assault packet. 

Mr. Froop. What is the assault packet? 

Colonel Durpin. That is just a snack ration that is given to a 
soldier immediately prior to combat so that he will be sure to have 
food even under the worst of conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. That is separate and distinct from the C ration, which 
is a basic and permanent Issue? 


CALORIC CONTENT OF RATIONS 


Colonel Dursin. The C ration has sufficient calories of food, 
enough to last them for the entire day. The assault packet is merely 
a can of fruit and a can of meat, and so forth, to be sure he has some- 
thing in an emergency. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, when vou submit your statement, will 
you include the caloric content of each of the last two rations that 
we have been speaking of? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Has there been any material change in the caloric 
content of the individual soldier’s package regardless of what it now 
contains? 

Colonel DursBin. 3,800 calories has been the average for some time. 

Mr. Fioop. You think that there is no reason to change that? 

Colonel Durnin. No. You do give them more food under certain 
conditions, but on the average 3,800 is sufficient. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied with that? 

General Horkan. 3,800 will take care of a pretty heavy weight. 
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Mr. FLoop. The moment we leave what we are talking about no\ 
we get to transportation, and that is not within your province; is it? 
General Horkan. No, sir. 


RATIONS IN NONCOMBAT AREAS OVERSEAS 


Mr. FLoop. What about the nature, quality, and quantity of the 
rations for our overseas troops who are not in combat? 

General Horkan. It is an excellent ration. They buy their local 
vegetables. They get the meats from the United States, the canned 
goods, and we supplement it with local procurement of vegetables and 
other items over in Germany. It is an excellent ration. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you furnish a sample menu for Western Europe, 
north and south, for 1 day? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I take it for granted that they will not be identical? 

General Horkan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Including the A and B, as far as you can go in reason. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; I think I know what you want. 

Mr. Fioop. And the caloric content, north and south—and I hope 
that that is not identical. 

General Horkan. No, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


SameLeE Menu ror Western Evrope—Saturpay, DEcEMBER 29, 1951 


BREAKFAST 


Chilled fresh orange juice Jam or jelly 
Rolled oats Coffee 
Fried eggs Fresh cream 
Broiled bacon Fresh milk 
Toast, butter 

DINNER 
Roast beef Harvard beets 
Brown gravy Bread, butter 
Mashed potatoes Fresh pears 
Buttered green beans Coffee 

SUPPER 
Beef croquettes Sweet pickles 
Spanish sauce Bread, butter 

ountry fried potatoes Coconut-frosted devil’s food cake 

Buttered Brussels sprouts Coffee 


The caloric value of this menu is 4,150. 

There is no detailed menu available for Trieste, the southernmost part of 
Western Europe in which United States troops are stationed. However, the 
ration scales approved for requisitioning purposes do not fall below those approved 
for the master menu in the United States. The local menu boards have a lati- 
tude which will permit proper adjustment of the menu to compensate for climatic 
conditions. 


Mr. Fioop. [ know that you have had a normal amount of it, 
but have you had much trouble with dysentery, diarrhea, above the 
normal amount? 

General Horxan. No, sir; very, very little. 

Mr. FLoop. You know what I have in mind, especially in Bavaria. 
Where do you get your green truck in Germany, especially in Bavaria? 
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General Horxan. We got a lot of the green stuff from around the 
Frankfurt area. We got celery, lettuce—the Germans have a lettuce 
which is kind of half way between cabbage and our lettuce; but it is 

very good. It is a green-leaf lettuce, but very good. It comes from 
around the Frankfurt-Heidelberg area. 

Mr. Fioop, And you do not have any epidemic diarrhea or dysen- 
tery? 

General Horxkan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. No medical record of chronic dysentery, above the 
average? 

General Horxan. No, sir. Of course, this food was all treated or 
boiled and very carefully washed. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied that that takes care of it, keeping i in 
mind the nature of the fertilizer that they use on Bavarian farms? 

General Horxkan. Yes, sir; of course, the Medical Corps was 
watching that very carefully. 

Mr. FLoop. It is not a problem? 

General Horkan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It has not been? 

General Horkan. No, sir; it has not been. 

Mr. Fioop. The same with reference to Italy, and the Latin- 
American countries—of course, we do not have very much in the 
Latin-American countries. 

General Horkan. We have not had very much trouble in Italy, 
do not have many troops there now. If we do have an increase in 
strength, such conditions in Italy will have to be watched very care- 
fully. But if it is watched as carefully as we did in Germany, I 
am sure that the results will be the same. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have much to do with north Africa? That is 
mostly handled by the Air Force, is it not? 

General HorKan. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have too much there to worry about? 

General HorKkan. That is correct. 


HYDROPONIC GARDENS IN JAPAN 


Mr. Ftoop. Have you got a problem in Japan? 

General HorKxan. In Japan we have gardens where we have been 
raising a great deal of our own vegetables, hydroponic gardens. 

Mr. FLoop. That is being done to an extent? 

General HorkKan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it a major effort? 

General MarsHauu. There are two very large farms there. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you might let us have a memorandum on the 
extent of, the development of, and the production from, your hydro- 
ponic gardens in Japan. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows.) 


STATEMENT OF HypRoPoNIC GARDENS 


Producing fresh salad-type vegetables in Japan by means of hydroponic gardens 
began in 1947 with the opening of two hydroponic installations totaling 80 acres, 
5 acres of which are under glass to enable year-round production. Plans for the 
installation were laid soon after V-J day and were motivated by the difficulty of 
providing fresh tomatoes, lettuce, and other vitamin-filled greens, which are part 
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of the normal American diet, from the continental United States. Extended 
supply lines, shortage of refrigerated shipping space, and heavy shipping losses 
connected with these highly perishable items precluded such supply. 

Preference was given to hydroponic gardens (where plants are cultivated in 
inert materials such as gravel or cinders and are irrigated and nourished to 
maturity with chemical solutions containing all the essential mineral elements) 
because— 

(a) The population of Japan is very dense in proportion to the area of tillable 
land. Coupled with the acute fertilizer shortage at that time, the impact of 
Army requirements on the country’s agricultural economy made it doubtful! 
whether soil cultivation by United States troops would be profitable. 

(b) The soil is contaminated because of the age-old custom of utilizing night 
soil as fertilizer. It was considered undesirable to serve soil-grown vegetables to 
United States troops without being cooked, as there is danger of contamination 
from the amoeba which causes dysentery in humans who are not immunized. 

With the recent development and availability of effective germicidal rinses for 
treating vegetables exposed to contamination, soil farms have been operated in 
conjunction with the hydroponic gardens, utilizing selected sites such as Japanese 
airfields which had not been previously cultivated. 

Following is yearly production table through 1951. In 1951, approximately 
4 million pounds of these vegetables were airlifted to Korea, an average of 514 tons 

er day. 
, Thousands of pounds of vegetables produced in Japan 
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Mr. FLoop. Is that managed by the Quartermaster? 

General Horxkan. Yes, sir; we run that. 

Mr. FLoop. Who instituted that? 

General Horkan. I think that was by General Hastings who was 
the Quartermaster in Japan. I think he was probably the father of 
that idea; am I correct in that, Colonel? 

Colonel Dursin. Not quite, General. It was started by the 
Quartermaster Corps during World War II and General Hastings 
expanded on it considerably. 

General Marsuatu. We had hydroponic gardens on Ascension 
Island off South America during the war. They were very successful 


in those areas where you could not eat the vegetables that they had 
there. 


EFFORTS TOWARD ECONOMY IN THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Mr. F.Loop. General, you say that you got here in October. What 
has been the best single effective, constructive effort. by the Quarter- 
master Corps, as far as economy is concerned, within the last fiscal 
year? You ought to know by this time. What was the best thing 
done that saved dollars in the last year? 

We can have several opinions, if you like. We have four of the top 
brass here. 

General MarsHatv. General Decker might answer that better than 
we, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care who answers it; even if it is some other 
man’s province, go ahead. What do you think was the best accom- 
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plishment of the Quartermaster Corps, in the last year,’ in the matter 
of saving money? 

General Decker. I would not want to answer such a question off 
the cuff. 

General Horxan. If I may come back here a minute—I think Mr. 
Scrivner would be interested in this—I can go back to the project 
that I had before I left this country. That had to do with the return 
of your World War II dead. In that we saved some $30,000,000 in 
that program. There was $30,000,000 saved and returned to the 
Treasury in that program. Instead of going out and buying any 
elaborate hearses, we simply took some old, second-hand ambulances 
and converted them into bearses, at a very low cost. Then as to the 
question of transportation these bodies on the railroad, we took some 
of the Transportation Corps’ old cars and fixed them up and we used 
our own railroad cars and transported all of the bodies and saved all 
of that freight. 

We cut out all the elaborate procedures at these various distribution 
points. 

I think you will recall, Mr. Scrivner, they had very elaborate set-ups 
at each of these distribution centers. We wiped all those out and had 
very simple set-ups there. 

Mr. Fioop. That was before you left where? 

General Horkan. Before I left this country to go to Germany. 

Mr. FLoop. But that was 3 years ago. 

General Horxan. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Of course, I am glad to hear that. It is a very good 
instance of where the Quartermaster Corps made a bona fide, intelli- 
gent effort and accomplished savings. But I am interested in hearing 
about what has been done within the last fiscal year, if any of you 
would care to speak to that. 

General Reeper. May I take the question, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. I know that it is difficult to think up something within 
a fiscal period and execute the idea within the fiscal period, but this is 
exactly what I mean: You thought up something within the last fiscal 
year. How good was it? How much money did you save by it in 
1 year? 

General Rereper. I do not know whether this answers your ques- 
tion, but I do look at all of the technical services and I assay their 
methods, to some extent—the best I can. 

We are interested in improving the quality of our warehousing, our 
records, simplifying procedures wherever possible, so that we will not 
stock stuff that we do not need, so that what we have is well ware- 
housed and can be found and issued when it is wanted. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, what is your job? 

General Rereper. I am Deputy G-4. 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead. 

General Reeper. We made a composite effort on that and because 
of the excellence of the Quartermaster warehousing and depot opera- 
tion, the Quartermaster General is monitoring that project, to try to 
improve all of the technical-service depot operations. 

Mr. FLoop. You think that during the past fiscal year, the Quarter- 
master Corps has made a definite improvement in its technical service 
at all QMC depots; an effort was made particularly along that line? 
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General Reeper. The work was sufficiently outstanding so that \. 
are using them as the monitor to bring everybody else in line. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, G—4 is citing the Quartermaster to {|\: 
other services as a good example of what can or should be done in 
technical-service warehousing, as a result of what the Quartermas: 
has been trying to do in the last year; is that it? 

General eat That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And I suppose that effort is continuing as far as \ 01, 
know? 

General Rexeprer. That is right. 

General Horxan. And it will continue. 

Mr. FiLoop. Will that represent a dollar saving? 

General Reever. Yes; it would be very hard to guess it, but an, 
tume we do a better job of warehousing, and of meeting the orders o! 
our customers—that is the rest of the Army—we have less stuff un- 
necessarily on our shelves and are saving the Government money by 
not buying what we do not need. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not a Quartermaster officer yourself? 

General Regper. No, sir. 

General Horxan. That is true That is a new accounting system 
that we have set up, and through our accounting system on these 
electric accounting machines we are better able to control our require- 
ments against our stocks on hand, so that we can control our buying 
much better. 

In other words, we have a better business understanding of what 
we have got versus what we need, and we can balance it off against 
the other and I think that will reflect savings. Of course, that is an 
imponderable. It is hard to put your finger on it in dollars and cents, 
but it has been cited by the Assistant Secretary of the Army as a big 
improvement that will result in a great saving. 

Mr. FLoop. And that is being continued this year? 

General Horxan. And enlarged; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does anybody else want to suggest anything? 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FLoop. By the way, what do you do? 

General Decker. I am the budget officer, Assistant Comptroller 
‘of the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not a Quartermaster officer? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did the Quartermaster Corps do last year tha‘ 
you liked, if you want to tell us? 

General Decker. The Office of the Comptroller of the Army, in 
conjunction with the Office of the Quartermaster General, has for 
some time been conducting a management survey of the Quarter- 
master Corps, studying the organization, the management practices, 
and so forth. That study is not yet complete, but when it is | 
believe the recommendations that will come from it will save the 
Government a great deal of money. 

Mr. F.Loop. Is that what Mr. Wright was trying to tell us yes- 
terday? 

General Decker. No, sir. He was concerned with civilian pe! 
sonnel. 

Mr. FLoop. Yours is general management operations? 

General Decker. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fuioop. In all areas of the QMC? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is being continued and it looks as though 
you have got something? 

General Decker. It is going on at the present time. As a matter 
of fact, we are doing it in all the technical services. 


AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN QUARTERMASTER OPERATIONS 


Mr. Firoop. Let me ask you, General Reeder, what you did noi 
like last year? You have told us how good they were in one area 
How bad were they in some other one? What was the outstanding 
matter last year concerning the QMC that vou did not like? J cd: 
not mean personally, but I mean in your official capacity. 

General Rreper. The hardest thing that we had to do last year 
and I think it has now been reconciled—was to get out of the Quar- 
termaster in an understandable form how he computed the require- 
ments for the items that he furnishes the Army. That sounds like 
a simple thing, but the fact is that I could find nobody who under- 
stood how he came up with the numbers with which he came up 

Mr. Fioop. As an example? 

General Rexper. Clothing. How do you figure how many pairs 
of pants it takes for the first 3 months of a war, or the first 6 months 
of war? The Quartermaster came up with a number, but no one 
understood where he got it and I personally had great difficulty io 
finding out from from him how he got it. 

Mr. Fioop. And besides pairs of pants, you have had the same 
problem with every other number that he gave you, for anything else’ 

General Resper. That is right. Now we understand one another 

Mr. FLtoop. What is the answer? 

General Rerper. I believe we are both better off. 

Mr. Froop. What do you understand the answer to be? You hac 
aproblem. Nobody seemed to know what the answer was in Quarter- 
master Corps. Finally somebody came up with it. Now, what is it? 
What is the answer? We would like to know, too. Where does he 
get the number—out of a hat? 

General Rerper. No; he has a very good method. 

Mr. Fioop. He actually knows what he is doing? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. Well, tell us how. Do you want to tell me? 

General Reever. I can tell you. 

Mr. Fioop. I want you to tell me. You had a problem and thesé 
people gave you an answer. We want to know the answer that they 
gave you because perhaps we will not agree with them. Perhaps they 
sold you a bill of goods? 

General Renper. I do not believe so. You want to know how you 
go about figuring how many pairs of pants will do for 6 months? 

Mr. Froop. That is it. 


COMPUTATION OF QUARTERMASTER REQUIREMENTS 


General Reever. In the first place, let us say you are going to have 
war on the Ist of July 1953 following this budget. You will hav« 
provided for the peacetime usage of pants for 1,552,000 people. You 
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have no further worry about that number of men. That is all pro- 
vided for. How many men will be in combat, on the average, during 
the first 6 months? That is one question; because a maa scrambling 
over rocks, and so forth, will wear out his pants a lot oftener than the 
same man in peacetime. 

There is the question of usage or wear-out of pants for that number 
of men as between peacetime and wartime. You have got to provide 
in terms of say 0.1 of a pair of pants a month for 6 months, times half 
a million men, average, in combat. That is one item. 

Next, you will be bringing more men into the Army, and when those 
men come into the Army, say at the rate of 200,000 a month, they are 
each given two pairs of pants. So you have got to provide 400,000 
pairs of pants a month for as long as they come in at that rate; for 
6 months, you multiply that out. 

The next thing, as he figures it—and I think this was a very con- 
fusing thing until we got to the bottom of it—is that in the flow of 
wool into yarn and yarn woven into cloth, the cut-make-and-trim 
people who convert cloth into uniforms, which go into depots and 
finally go on to the posts, camps and stations, to be issued to the 
soldiers—he figures that at the end of the 6 months he must have 
moving into his depots the clothing which he will issue in the next 
3 months; otherwise the shelves will be bare when Mother Hubbard 
looks into them. 

When the Quartermaster General talks about 6-month levels, he is 
really talking about enough clothes—in this case enough pants—to 
supply the Army for 9 months, at the end of which time he will not 
have a pair of pants on his shelves. 

It was the understanding of that last item, of how he went about it, 
that was difficult. It is a little different from the flow of something 
that is used every day. For instance, take dry-cell batteries for a 
flashlight. Those come in and go out. But when a man comes into 
the Army you do not hand him two flashlight batteries. But you 
do hand him two pairs of pants. 

Mr. F.Loop. Generally, that procedure, with deviations because of 
the different items, brings about the estimates that are represented 
in these magical figures that they present to you and to us? 

General Reeprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. But it is no longer magic. You understand exactly 
why? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what you do? Is that it? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; that is it. Now, will you let me take 
your last question and the one before that, and put them together, 
and then I think I can come up with a good explanation of some sav- 
ings that are in the mill. 

This new system of computing requirements, knowing what stocks 
we have on hand, is going in my opinion to reduce the necessity of 
carrying larger stocks in our depots. 

Human nature being what it is, and for example, coming back to the 
Army, in a company you have a supply sergeant. He has been 
caught short on a few occasions. That is, he did not have the right 
size shoes, and he got the deuce. So he is going to have a little stuff 
stuck away somewhere. 
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Then you go on up to the next echelon and there they have prob- 
ably some stuff stored away, too; and you can go all the way on up- 
stairs and it pyramids. The reason for that is because we do not know 
exactly what our requirements are, or exactly what we have got or 
just what we are going to be called on for. 

But we believe that. with this new system we have inaugurated it 
will bring about a more businesslike understanding. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the system? 

General Horxan. This new accounting system which will show our 
stocks on hand, what we have coming in, what we expect is to go out. 
It will give us closer control. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean you have been doing this for 175 years and 
somebody has just figured that out? 

General Horxan. No, sir. This is a new method of eliminating 
certain of the steps involved which will give us a quicker and clearer 
picture. And we believe that we are going to be able to reduce some 
of the stocks in our various echelons because of this quicker method 
of handling them. 


Mr. FLoop. What you are trying to do, then, is to reduce your 
inventories——— 

General Horkan. To reduce our inventories, and we believe we 
can do it. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, when you come back here next year, this com- 
mittee is to understand that during this fiscal year ahead, you will 
have made a bone fide effort and you have a target on the reduction 
of over-all inventories? 

General Horxan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And if this new system works you are going to be able 
to show us that you have done so? 

General Horkan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the target? 

General Horkxan. That is the target. 

Mr. F.Loop. And that will show us in dollars what the saving was, 


if there is any? 

General Horkan. Approximately. It will have to be an approxi- 
mate figure. 

Mr. F.Loop. Oh, surely. 


WINTER CLOTHING IN KOREA 


General Rreeprer. Speaking of good things done by the Quarter- 
master Corps, I do not think we should overlook—perhaps it was not the 
Quartermaster General, but presumably his quartermaster in the Far 
Kast Command was responsible for it. They were very quick to 
gather up the winter clothing in Korea at the end of the cold season, 
last spring, get it back to Japan, rehabilitate it and have it ready for 
use again this year. The alertness shown there 

Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute—what was that? You rehabilitated 
the winter clothing that you had in Korea last year and sent it back, 
to be used by whom? 

General Reever. By the people there. 

Mr. FLoop. I understand that the winter clothing that you had in 
Korea last year was highly unsatisfactory, experimental, and that 
only now do you have good stuff. 
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General Horxan. I think I can take this over from here. Las 
year we had a good bit of equipment over there and not all of it wa: 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Frioop. I am speaking of clothing that was worn by the indi- 
vidual soldier in the line. 

General HorKkan. That is right. It was special winter clothin 
that they had. 

Mr. Fioop. I understood that you made all kinds of improvement 
this year, especially in the matter of shoes, the moisture content of 
the socks that were worn, and so forth. You did not send back any 
of that clothing that was no good, to be used again? 

General Horkan. No. We repaired it over there and we took the 
stuff that could be used and repaired that and augmented it from this 
new procurement from this country, and sent it over there. In othe: 
words, we were able to salvage from last year through repair certain 
of the things over there, which saved us from buying those things 
again. 

Mr. FLoop. Most of the winter is over. Apparently it was not 
as severe as it was the previous winter. What is the net result of 
your research and development and of your unfortunate experiences 
with winter clothing in the first winter in Korea? Now, in the middle 
of February, what do you know about the result? What are you 
doing as a result of your knowledge? 

General Horkan. I think it has been very satisfactory, the specia! 
winter clothing that we sent to Korea. I can make that statement 
with a great deal of definiteness. We have had reports from our own 
people over there. Mrs. Rosenberg was over there recently and she 
went all over and came back and made a very fine report to the effect 
that all of the troops in Korea had ample and sufficient winter clothing 
and that the winter clothing did what it was supposed to do. 

Mr. Fuioop. I think at this point in the record it would be well to 
have a memorandum of reasonable length explaining the improve- 
ments and the satisfactory results, if they were satisfactory, with 
reference to the winter clothing operation during this last Korean 
winter as opposed to the very bad performance of the first winter in 
Korea. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


WINTER CLOTHING IN KoREA 


1. Due, in part, to the number of cold injury cases which occurred during tli 
winter of 1950-51 in Korea, a special effort was made by the QMC to expedite the 
procurement and shipment of its newly developed sealed insulation boot in 
quantities enough to supply a large percentage of the troops in actual combat 
during the winter of 1951-52. A team of experts was sent to Korea in advance of 
the air shipment of the boots in order to assist in the indoctrination of theater 
personnel in the issue, fitting and use of the quartermaster sealed insulation boot. 
One of these quartermaster experts who has just returned from Korea, has in- 
formally reported that of all the Army troops equipped with the new boot, on!) 
one man suffered frostbite during the time the team was in Korea. This man was 
badly wounded and lay helpless for 4 hours in the extreme cold; his hands were 
frostbitten but his feet, clad in the quartermaster boot, were undamaged. Thi 
only other cold injury case reported of a man equipped with sealed insulatio: 
boots, was that of a marine whose boots were torn by barbed wire just before lhe 
fell into an icy stream. This was the only case of a punctured boot which was 
observed or reported to the team up to the time of their departure from Korea last 
week. 
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General Ridgway has reported to the Department of the Army that ‘“* * #* 
the insulated boot has proven to be superior to the shoepac and has practically 
eliminated cases of frostbite of the foot in units which were issued the new item. 
Due to the increased protection furnished, safe exposure time has been extended, 
thereby permitting longer patrols. ‘The insulated boot has received an unprece- 
dented high acceptance and is rated by the front line soldier as the foremost 
development in wet cold footgear, being compared with his rifle as the second 
major item of equipment. * * *’ 

2. Detailed information is not yet available from Korea on troop experience 
with the other items of the M—1951 combat clothing supplied this winter. Infor- 
mation on these items is available as the result of a combat test, conducted in 
Korea during the 1950-51 winter, of 200 sets of the new clothing while it was 
still experimental. The report of this test, concurred in by the General Head- 
quarters, Far East Command, stated ‘‘that the troops indicated a decided pref- 
erence for the new ensemble as a whole.’”’ The report further indicated that 
the following features of the new uniform were improvements over the then 
standard items: 

(a) looseness in fit 
(b) ease of donning and removing 
(c) convenience of zippers, snaps, and suspenders 
(d) freedom of movement and lack of binding 
>) number, size, and location of pockets 
(f) drawstrings at cuffs of cotton trousers 
(g) over-all weight and appearance. 

3. Not all the improvement in the performance of clothing and equipment 
this winter over that of the 1950-51 season in Korea can be attributed to the 
availability of the new items. The previous winter was unusually severe and 
the entry of the Chinese Communist “volunteers” into battle just prior to the 
change-over to cold-weather clothing played important parts. Also important 
were the fact that the footgear supplied during that winter required frequent 
changing of sockgear and the clothing available could be adjusted for different 
levels of body-heat production less efficiently. 

4, In view of the large numbers of trench foot and other cold injury casualties 
during World War II, the Department of the Army set up a wet-cold indoctrina- 
tion program in all areas where it was expected that cold injury might be a 
problem. The QMC supplied personnel experienced in the establishment of such 
programs who advised the Far East Command in the planning, training of instruc- 
tors, and carrying out of a program in that theater. It is felt that the efforts of 
these teams resulted in a material reduction in the number of cold injury casualties 
during both winters. The percentage of weather casualties during the worst 
winter and heaviest combat in Korea totaled approximately 50 percent of that 
which occurred in the European winter campaign of World War II under less 
severe environmental conditions, 


Mr. Fioop. By the way, are you responsible for instructions to the 
troops on the use of this clothing? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. We have teams in Korea that go down 
to the last company and instruct these men on how to use this equip- 
ment, because we found last year—not this past winter, but the one 
before that—that a great deal of the problem was a lack of knowledge 
in the use of some of this equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. And you are continuing your experiments and research 
and development on the use of Arctic clothing? 

General Horkan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fuoop. For combat? 

General HorKkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. How much can you tell us about the Camp Drum 
experiment within the last 30 days? 

General Horkan. I was there and I saw the troops sleeping in these 
sleeping bags. General Crittenberger used them, slept in the sleeping 
bag up there. It was not as cold as we had hoped for at that particular 
time, 
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Mr. FLoop. Well, you got a couple of days where it was 20 below 
zero. 

General Horxan. That is correct, but not while I was there. The 
equipment was entirely satisfactory for that type of weather. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the percentage of frostbite casualties vis-d-vis 
the number of troops in the operation? 

General Horxan. | cannot answer that question now, but I can 
get it for the record, if you wish it. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you heard of any serious frostbite cases, amputa- 
tions or suggested amputations, within the last 60 days? 

General Horkan. No, sir. And if there had been, I would have 
heard of it. 


SPECIAL COLD-WEATHER CLOTHING 


Mr. Fioop. Tell me this. Why in the world, after all these years 
did not somebody see to it that the parka was made large enough? Is 
it because they just do not like to do it? Is somebody just stubborn 
about it? It has never been big enough. Why is it not made big 
enough? 

General Horxan. I cannot answer that question, because the parkas 
that I have seen look big enough to me. 

Mr. Fioop. You know, one of the chief complaints on the Drum 
show was the fact that the parka was not big enough—at least, so the 
boys say, and they are the ones who are wearing them. 

General Horkan. That is true. However, I did not see it. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard that, did you not? 

General Horxan. I have heard it. There was one other complaint 
that we had there which I think is a matter of bad internal adminis- 
tration. I do not know whether it is at Drum, or where. The inner 
sleeping bag is all right, but there is a case that you put it in and then 
you zip that up. The outer case was too small for the inner sleeping 
bag. In other words, you would have a sleeping bag for a man 6 
feet 2 and it would be fairly comfortable. Then he would try to put 
that in the outer case and the outer case was a little bit shorter than 
the bag, and that made it a little uncomfortable. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you satisfied with the style, type, and nature of 
the tents, both sizes? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. Our research people have made a 
thorough study of this and are continuing to do that at all times. 
Based on experience, they seem to be satisfied with that. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you coordinated and analyzed the results of that 
combined operation with the Canadians last year? 

General HorKan. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. FiLoop. On food and clothing? 

General Horkan. You mean whether it has been—that is a 
continuing process. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a continuing process? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. And anything that develops in an 
expedition of that kind is thoroughly analyzed when it comes back, 
both by the Canadians and ourselves and if there are any difficulties 
we try to overcome those difficulties. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you sit in at the policy level in the Army so far as 
the establishment and maintenance of large units, as large as a 
division of mountain or northern troops, or permanent units? 
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General HorKxan. No, sir. 
Mr. FLoop. You do not sit in on those? 
General Horxan. No, sir. 


FOREIGN FOOD PURCHASES FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


Mr. FLtoop. How much food of any category have you had to 
import for troops in continental United States, from any place? 

Colonel Dursin. The answer to that is that if the food is available 
in this country, none. But if it is not, we import the amount that 
is necessary. ‘To go back for 1 year, we found it necessary during the 
past year to buy corn, approximately 11 or 12 million pounds if I 
remember offhand; some tomatoes, some tomato paste, and beef, 
but only because it could not be obtained in this country. 

General Reever. You also buy such stuff as pepper and spices. 

Colonel Dursin. Those things that are not produced in this coun- 
try, yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Outside of those items that are not indigenous; but 
as far as the indigenous items are concerned, you have a sdhidontained 
operation, is that it? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. The Buy American Act requires that 
we obtain in this country everything we can and we do, when it is 
available. 

General Horkan. I would like to add to that, that that is going 
to be watched very carefully from the Quartermaster standpoint and 
there will be nothing bought outside the United States that can be 
bought inside the United States. And furthermore, if we can find 
substitutes in the United States, we will. 


USE OF FOREIGN BLOCKED CURRENCIES 


Mr. FLoop. What use does the Quartermaster Corps make of 
blocked currencies in any foreign countries instead of using dollars for 
any purchases of any kind? 

General Horxan. I am afraid that is a little out of my bailiwick. 

Mr. FLoop. You undoubtedly have a finance man here. Who is 
the finance man? 

General Decker. Colonel McAlister. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you authorized by law to make any use of, and if 
you are, do you make any use of blocked currencies, in any nations, 
for any purchases that you make for any of our Army people overseas, 
or for anyone else? 

Colonel McAuistrer. Blocked currencies are not available for dis- 
bursing purposes so long as they remain in that status. However, 
upon their release to a restricted or general purpose category they do 
become available and are used in payment for local purchases. 

The Army utilizes indigenous currency in payment for purchases of 
goods and services in all foreign countries. In some countries, because 
of local laws, supplies purchased by the Army for export are paid for 
with United States dollars. 

Army disbursing officers in foreign countries are required to obtain 
prior approval from the Treasury Department before they are author- 
ized to purchase local currency with United States dollars. By this 
central control, the Treasury Department forces the utilization of all 
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available United States credits of foreign currencies, regardless «/ 
source, such as proceeds from sale of surplus property, counterpa: 
funds, and so forth, before any purchases of local currency are mac 
with United States dollars. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record a table, by countries, 
showing where blocked currencies are established with the cooperatio,, 
of our ‘Treasury, and the extent to which our Army—and this is just 
for the Army now—takes advantage of blocked currencies instead o/ 
making dollars-and-cents purchases. 

Colonel McAuister. Yes, sir. 

The requested information is as follows: ) 
The Department of the Army has Netherlands guilders and Czechoslovakia 


crowns in ‘‘blocked”’ accounts, which are the subject of negotiation with the loca 
gevernment concerned so that they can be used. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR IMPROVEMENT IN PROCUREMENT PROGRAMS FO; 
SPECIFIC ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. General, returning to one subject that you men- 
tioned, the task of returning the remains of American soldiers to 
this country for reburial, we were faced with several problems, One 
of them was that of holding the expense down as much as possible; 
and secondly handling the program with the dignity and courtesy 
and kindness required in the traditions of the American public. 

You stated that the program was carried out with less funds than 
at first had been anticipated by the use of certain things that we 
already had, by the remaking of some items of equipment. 

Now, I was hoping in answer to one of Mr. Flood’s questions, whe: 
he asked you what outstanding service, if any, you had performed 
during the past year, that would be reflected in savings, that there 
would be some story to the effect that there had been a considerable 
change in the buying programs of certain items. 

Undoubtedly you read last year’s hearings before you came up 
here? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will recall, then, that there was quite a bit of 
discussion last year about the way the Quartermaster had been buying 
quite a few items. I was hoping that you would be in a position to 
tell us that that system had vastly improved, that those old practices 
were not being followed, and that, as a result, there would be a con- 
siderable saving to the taxpayer. 

General Horkan. In the New York procurement office, the Nay) 
has space and there is very close collaboration in buying between the 
Army and the Navy. We feel that that has been very helpful and tha! 
it has resulted in great savings both to the Army and the Navy in that 
we certainly do not go into the market at the same time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had also hoped that you would be able to tell us 
that, instead of placing huge orders for items-that were in short sup- 
ply, you had initiated the practice of spreading out those purchases 
30 that you would not peak the price on those commodities. If you 
did not do that, it would hurt not only you, the man who was doing t! 
spending, but the taxpayer who would have to buy the same items. 

I have reference, for instance, to coffee. When the Quartermaster 
went into a tight coffee market and started buying huge quantities 
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the effect of that, of course, was to shoot the price of coffee way up, 
not only to the Quartermaster, but to the American public. The 
same was true of pepper. The same was true of several items that 
were in short supply. The moment that the Quartermaster went out 
and purchased his huge volume it aggravated the pricing condi- 
tion that existed. 

Now, I do not know whether you are still doing that. 

General Horkan. No, sir; we are not. Now, Mr. Scrivner, that 
question that Mr. Flood asked was a very disconcerting question. It 
was one that, I will admit, kind of threw us off balance; I had never 
quite heard that question put before. 

Mr. Scrivner. But at the same time | am sure that the Quarter- 
master General and other officers in the Quartermaster Corps read 
the daily papers. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And | am sure that they have been reading some 
stories that have not been very complimentary to the military serv- 
ices; and, while all of those stories do not relate to the Quartermaster: 
and his procurement program, some of them do. I should have 
thought that you would have been all cocked and primed to come up 
here and say ‘“‘Look what we have done.” So I was a little surprised 
when you were not able to do that when you were given a chance to 
brag, that you were not all set for that. 

But let us get back to my question. What about this purchasing 
program now? 

General Horkan. In New York, as I say, we have a very close 
working relationship with the Navy that will, I think, reduce compe- 
tition in the markets. On any procurements that we are making, we 
make a very close analysis with my own office here. If we have to go 
out and buy something, the purchase of which will have an effect on 
the market, we try to balance that purchasing out over a long period 
of time, if possible, in order to give us, in effect, what we need at the 
lowest possible price without upsetting the general market. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes a good story, but there are no examples 
that you gave us. I would like to have some examples that you know 
of, or should, in your position, know. There are periods during the 
year, for instance, when beef comes on the market in rather large 
quantities; and, when that happens, the price drops. The same thing 
istrue of pork. The same thing is true of many items when you have 
what amounts to a. peak production time. Immediately after the 
harvest of various crops, when the supply is full, the cost of those items 
is down. 

General Horkan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, then you get to the tail end of the year. 
Take, for instance, cabbage. When the cabbage crop comes in, you 
can buy cabbage by the carload at a fairly low price, and some of it 
can be held a fairly long time. But when you come to the spring of 
the year, along about now, just before the Florida crop gets in, the 
price of cabbage goes up to the point where it is in the luxury class. 

General HorKkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do in cases like that? 

General Horkan. In the Quartermaster Corps we have certain 


advisory committees of businessmen, and when we have to make any 
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sizable procurements of anything we consult with these people as to 
the market condition. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know; but, when you consider the many years 
that the Quartermaster Corps has been buying stuff, you should 
certainly know when price reductions may be expected year in and 
year out. 

General Horkan. We do, and we take advantage of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should not have to consult with so many other 
people. 

General HorKan. We take advantage of those seasonal trends and 
try to buy as much stuff as we can possibly store of those things that 
are low in price. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us a few examples. Let us go back again to 
the question that was raised a while ago. 

I do not know how you handle this, but I have been curious at times 
to find out. We have in the American Army at the present time a 
very large number of Puerto Ricans who are stationed, in some in- 
instances, in the same places where you have North American troops. 
The eating habits of North American troops and Puerto Rican troops 
are considerably different. I am curious to know what you do in 
those cases. Do you serve them the same standard menu? 

General Marsuatu. If I may speak on that, I have had a little 
experience with Puerto Rican troops, and in locations where you have 
troops, the local menu board, which is composed of the quartermaster 
and the surgeon, and a representative of the commanding officer, is 
authorized to deviate from the master menu to meet the desires of 
troops at that station, and that is done. In the case of Puerto 
Rican troops, I have found from personal experience that for the first 6 
months they will require their kind of food, but their appetites rapidly 
change and the first thing we know they are eating the same food as 
the American soldier, and they are liking it. That was my experience 
in World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. And gaining considerable weight, too. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in some cases that is good, and in some cases 
it is not. 

PROCUREMENT OF MILK 


General, you mentioned the fact that the American soldier likes 
milk. Can you give us at least a rough estimate of how many millions 
of dollars’ worth of fresh milk we buy in a year? 

Colonel Dursin. We buy a pint a day per man. I am just trying 
to do some fast calculating, but it comes to probably 100 quarts a year. 
A quart runs about 16 cents on the average over the Nation. That 
would be about $16 to $18. That is a very rough calculation, but it 
would be about average. That is in addition, of course, to the milk 
that we buy for cooking. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would run into a considerable number of millions 
of dollars, just for milk. 

Colonel Durstin. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Quartermaster’s policy in regard to 
supplying fresh milk in the zone of the interior? 

Colonel Dursin. You mean from the viewpoint of the desire to 
serve it, or just how we buy it, or what? 
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Mr. Scrivner. How you by it; how you get the best price, and 
everything else. 

Colonel Dursin. Milk is bought by the local posts, camps, and 
stations to take maximum advantage of local dairy areas. We have 
tried to do it on a central basis and find that results sometimes in 
long shipments of milk, and sometimes the product is not of the 
highest quality when it reaches destination. 

. (Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, being new on the job and having seen 
some of your operations in the past, I am hopeful, being a new broom, 
that you are going to sweep pretty clean, and as soon as you have more 
time to see exactly what is going on throughout your entire depart- 
ment—and it is a tremendously big business establishment—when you 
come back next year you will have a lot of things to tell us about what 
you have done that have corrected some of those things that have been 
going on in the past. 

For instance, last year we went into several items of purchase. I 
recall there was a great deal of discussion about the purchase of 
pepper; there was a great deal of discussion about the purchase of 
coffee; there was a great deal of discussion about a lot of individual 
items in the way they were purchased and the types of purchases 
that were being made and the way they were peaked on a high market 
instead of waiting for a more advantageous market. 


PROCUREMENT OF PEPPER 


What is the present practice, or what do you anticipate in the way 
of remedying those things? 

General Horkan. On pepper, of course, last year, when the pepper 
stocks of the Army went down considerably when Korea broke and 
it was necessary for them to go out and buy quite a sizable amount 
of pepper, it in turn did disrupt the market. Now, corrective measures 
have been taken to prevent that from happening again, and from 
here on they will buy pepper on a monthly basis. They will buy it 
individually on a monthly basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. The purchase of pepper was large at that time. 
Today the purchases of pepper are fairly light. 

General Horkxan. They are, sir. 


COFFEE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. There was a time when we were able to keep a 
day-to-day finger on the purchasing program not only of the Quarter- 
master but other departments of the Army, but those publications 
have now ceased, and the result is we are pretty much handicapped 
in the available information we can get. But there has been a great 
deal of discussion now about the coffee program. I have never been 
one who believed in the Government going into any industry where 
private enterprise can do the job just as well or maybe better, but we 
did go into the coffee program. It may be the Army did not go into 
it as extensively as the Navy, but, at any rate, we got into the coffee 
program, and this program, as I recall it, anticipated the purchase of 
green coffees and then roasting them at Philadelphia—or where do 
you have your coffee roasted? 
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General MarsHatu. At Chicago. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Navy is at Philadelphia? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But even with all of that, you do go out on th 
market to buy what we normally call your instant coffee, and th» 
goes into the millions upon millions upon millions of units. 

Then there has been some discussion as to the necessity now for th, 
procurement of ground coffee, because apparently it has been foun 
that you have to supply the troops in certain areas and the coffee 
much better on account of your facilities. 

Now, just what is your coffee program? How can you prove to us 
that it is dollarwise for the military services to be in the coffee business 
how do your prices compare, and what are you saving in competitio: 
with private enterprise? And, as far as I know, I have no friends i: 
the coffee business, either. , 

Colonel Durnin. There are three parts to the problem. Firs: 
there is need for maintaining an import level on coffee. America: 
industry cannot afford to carry that import level. Coffee, as you 
know, 1s a perishable item, even though it is in the green bean. In 
other words, it is subject to infestation and things of that kind 
Therefore, we must buy the green bean coffee for that reason if fo: 
no other reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the Quartermaster were to procure through 
private enterprise, they would be making those purchases instead of 
you; would they not; and would not that maintain the green bean 
level? 

Colonel Dursin. I do not think so, and the Coffee Institute people 
in New York, who presumably represent the coffee dealers of America, 
have not thought so to date. There is a tremendous amount of coffee 
involved in that. The American industry in that field operates on 
a very short stock level. I can recall recently when the coffee imports 
stopped from Brazil, this country, I believe, was within 10 days of 
being out of coffee. Theoretically it might work out that they woul 
maintain those levels. I am not sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they knew they were going to have a stead) 
market to the military forces, they would; would they not? 

Colonel Durnin. You cannot guarantee them a market for an\ 
longer than one fiscal year, because our funds are not available for 
any longer period than that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true in the technical sense of the word, but 
you know, I know, and everybody else knows that as long as you have 
an Army you are going to be serving them with coffee; either that, or 
you won’t have any Army. If we are not going to have an Army, 
that is a different thing; but as long as we are going to have an Army 
they are going to have coffee. 

Colonel Durnin. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. So even though you cannot go ahead and contract 
beyond that period of time, that to me sounds like a very weak argu- 
ment as to why we have to undertake this activity. Of course, you 
cannot do it with the coffee industry directly; I mean you cannot go 
beyond a year in your own funds, whether you buy from the coffe 
industry or buy direct; can you? 

Colonel Dursiy. No, sir. But we can build up levels to maintain 
our stock position. 
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Mr. Serivner. You can build up levels one way as well as the other; 
can you not? But the building up of the stock level is not any par- 
ticular criterion for the activity. 

What is vour next point? 

Colonel Durnin. The next step is the fact that we are roasting and 
erinding coffee and packing it in 20-pound cans has not in the past 
been the normal commercial endeavor; therefore, we need to maintain 
enough coffee stock at least for shipment of coffee to overseas stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean if the coffee buyers of America knew 
they were going to have a market with the Army for ground coffee 
in 20-pound eans, they would not do it? 

Colonel Durpin. Yes, sir. | think you have touched on the very 
reason why he does not. 

Mr. Sertvner. I will bet they would contract with vou on any size 
ean if you wanted to contract with them. 

General Reever. Let me just insert this. You know a little about 
the coffee business. What is the largest sale of any coffee company 
as compared to the military service? 

Colonel Durstin. I do not know offhand, but it is a considerably 
less amount than the military forces use. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand the Quartermaster is the biggest 
coffee dealer in the world. 

General Reever. That is the important thing. Any particular 
coffee man chosen would be glad to expand his plant and operations if 
you would guarantee to buy from him continuously; otherwise he 
cannot afford it. And he is not going to come in as the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you know about coffee? 

General Reeprer. Nothing, except to drink it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just wondering why you would step in when my 
friend is conducting an examination of the Quartermaster. 

General Reeper. Because | think the point they are missing | do 
know about. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is something that is so big and involves so many 
millions of dollars, we have taken some of those off-the-cuff answers 
altogether too long. We have not had the time in the past—at least 
not since I have been on this committee—to go into this thing in great 
detail, and maybe we do not have time now under the pressure of our 
work, but there is something in the picture that I have not been able 
to fathom. I have not had answers that are satisfactory to me that 
it is a dollarwise policy for the Quartermaster to be in the biggest 
coffee business in the world, for that is what itis. If you can convince 
me that this is the way the taxpayer can get the best value for his 
dollar, all right; if you cannot, why, it is time to look for some other 
program, 

Now, do you have somebody who is thoroughly familiar with this 
entire coffee program—certainly, as big as it is, vou should have some- 
body in the Quartermaster Corps who knows the story of coffee from 
the tree clear down to the grounds in the garbage can? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes; we do. I, of course, cover a lot of com- 
modities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is it? 

Colonel Dursrx. Do you want us to come up with an individual in 
this meeting? 
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Mr. Scrivner. I want somebody, if you have somebody down 
there you do not have to pull from Timbuktu or some other place. 

Colonel Dursin. The individual happens to be in New York. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there not anyone in Washington who can tell us in a 
new minutes the essentials of this purchase program? 

Mr. Scrivner. When could you get him down here without too 
much trouble? 

Colonel Dursin. We could have him some time tomorrow. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want the top man. You tell me who the top man 
is, and then we will request him. I would rather wait a day, 2 days, 
a week, or even a month in order to get your top man down here who 
can tell us the whole story and we do not have to have any guessing 
about it—somebody who knows the entire coffee story. 

General Horkan. We can have him here tomorrow afternoon, sir, 

Mr. Scrtvner. That will be all right, or whatever time satisfies the 
chairman. 

Mr. Sikes. We would like him as soon as you can have him. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are your annual coffee purchases? 

Colonel Durspix. Next year our coffee will amount to about 
94,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will run what—60 cents a pound? 

Colonel Dursin. About 56 cents a pound. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, there is a $54 million industry. 

General Horkan. We will be able to answer that question. We 
will bring a man down here tomorrow. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not postage stamp money. 

General HorKkan. No, sir. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES USED IN DEVELOPING SUBSISTENCE 
ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, in answer to another question asked this 
morning, General Reeder raised a point that has disturbed me, and 
I know quite well it has disturbed other members for a long, long time.’ 
That is the method used to determine your needs. Whom do you 
have who is your top man who knows all of the intricacies, all of the 
details of figuring your estimates on needs? Do you have anyone in 
your shoo—that. is, just one man—who has all of the answers? 

Colonel Dursin. I do not think there could be any individual like 
that, because the commodity fields are too broad, but we do have a 
Requirements Policy Branch Chief who can speak of our general sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is that? 

Colonel Dursin. He is sitting outside. We have one for subsist- 
ence, one for clothing and equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are on subsistence now, and some of those other 
standard supplies are still bigger than that. 

Mr. Sixes. Who are the others you started to enumerate? 

Colonel Dursin. We have one for food, one for clothing, one for 
petroleum. 

Mr. Sikes. Bring in the food expert now, and we will have the others 
in as we reach their specialties. 

Will you identify yourself for the record? 
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Lieutenant Colonel SHaua. Colonel Shaug, Chief of the Require- 
ments Policy Branch. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, Colonel, we have come to a very interesting 
issue, and I would like to know, and I think probably the rest of the 
committee would like to know, just exactly how you go about deter- 
mining your requirements in your capacity as Chief of the Require- 
ments Policy Branch on subsistence. Is that right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or any other branch. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. I am Chief of the Requirements Policy 
Branch, which does give the different commodity branches the infor- 
mation they need with reference to the strengths and certain policy 
assumptions that are needed in the determination of quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that will apply to subsistence, supplies, or 
anything else? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just tell me in as simple and plain language as 
possible, so that I can understand it—and | know if I can understand 
it, anybody else who reads the record can understand it—how you 
determined the requirements for 1953. That is this fiscal year under 
discussion. 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavua. The first thing we must have 1s our 
programing data which is made up of two things—the strength of 
the Army in numbers and also the make-up of the Army as far as 
organizations are concerned. In subsistence, they are concerned 
primarily with the strength—the numbers of men in the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. How > you reach that; what is your formula? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. That information is handed down to 
us from staff. They tell us ahead of time what the strength of the 
Army will be, upon which we will compute our requirements for the 
fiscal year 1953. Besides the strength, they also give us certain 
assumptions which we must work on. In other words, for fiscal 
1953 we assumed it would be based wholly upon peacetime opera- 
tions. Taking that information, then the subsistence people deter- 
mine what the per capita cost will be for the various types of feeding 
programs which they will use. We take that and multiply it by the 
total number of men in the Army and thereby come up with the 
requirement in terms of dollars for the number of men they intend 
to feed for that period of time. 

There is also one other element involved. That is deployment—the 
total number of men to be deployed, say, to the Far East Command, 
or the European Command, or to Alaska, or to any of the other out- 
posts which the United States Army is responsible for. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that figure in? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHauc. They have different types of feeding 
programs for those various areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just do it right here in front of us. What was 
your picture last year? Do you recall? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. In strength, the picture for 1952 was in 
total strength very much the same as the one we used for 1953. We 
had what we call a man-year strength which is comparable to the 
average strength, of 1,552,000 men. For fiscal 1953 we were given 
the same strength figures. 

Mr. Fioop. | do not get its 
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Mr. Scrivner. Wait just a minute. The figures here which w: 
have on page 77 of last year’s hearing show the average strength for 
1952 was going to be 1,531,200; so where would you have a figure fo: 
1952 that vou would base your procurement program on of 1,552,000” 
A difference of 21,000, when vou stop to figure it in dollars, is quite « 
sizable item. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suava. If 1 may correct myself on that, the 
reason I said 1952 was the same as for 1953 is that we had a chang 
in 1952 for the 1952 strength on which the 1952 budget appropriatio: 
was passed. Now, the original strength figures upon which the 1952 
budget was computed was 1,531,.000—an average of 1,531,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, vou are going to be in here later 
with a supplemental request for subsistence? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHaua. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, your office has nothing whateve: 
to do with the numbers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Saauc. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not determine them. That is information 
that is fed down to you from some other source. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If any change takes place in the course of the year 
after you once submit your figures, as, for instance, in the 1952 budget, 
then, of course, that is something over which you in your service have 
no control? 

Lieutenant Colonel Saave. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the same thing would be true in 1953. If there 
is any change made from the present figure which has been given us 
of 1,552,000, of course, there again that is something over which you 
have no control? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You take the figures given you, and then you make 
your calculations accordingly? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHauc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that if we are going into the matter of figures 
and who will have to stand up for what changes are made and why 
they are made, that would be in somebody else’s province? 

Lieutenant Colonel Saavua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is behind us now. Just tell us briefly, when 
you get these figures, what your branch does. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. When we get these figures, which come 
to us in this form [exhibiting], which are given to us by the Staff in 
that form 

Mr. Scrtvner. In other words, when you say “in this form,’’ you 
are referring to what is designated as “Strength estimates’’? 

Lieutenant Colonel SaHaue. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. For fiscal year 1952. 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. Then we must take thos 
strengths and develop them into the types of strength that we can 
use to make up the requirements that we are working on. 

Myr. Scrivner. How do you do that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Save. First, we are told how many new mei 
are coming into the Army, how many we have at the beginning, and 
how many we will have at the end. Then we must be the people 
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to determine by months what the increases and decreases will be. 
We must be able to come up with an average monthly figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you do that; where do you get that in- 
formation? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Given the broad information that we 
have there, then we interpolate much of our information. 

Mr. Scrivner. According to past experience? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHaue. According to past experience; ves, sir. 
Then we break it down by the number of enlisted men we have; we 
break it down by the number of enlisted women we have; we must 
break it down by the number of officers we will have in the Army. 
We also break it down by the number of warrant officers, if necessary. 
We further break that information down to show how many personne! 
are in the various Army areas, how many personnel by the various 
categories there will be in all of the overseas commands. We also 
make a further breakdown as to how many types, how many personnel 
and categories of personnel will be located in certain climatic zones 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have that information in fairly compact 
form? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHaua. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Suppose when you get through with your statement 
you insert a compact table in there so that we can see just exactly 
what it is, so that we can have an explicit example of the things you 
are giving us in the way of narration now. 

lieutenant Colonel Suave. All right, sir. 

(The requested material is as follows:) 


COMPUTATION OF THE FiscaL YEAR 1953 BupceT 


The following factors are considered in forecasting requirements: 

1. Strength or organization structure —Strength data is used as a basis for all of 
numerous Quartermaster items that are issued to individuals. The organizational 
structure is required for those items (such as the field range) which are issued only 
to certain organizations of. the Army. 

2. Allowances (tables of organization and equipment, tables of allowance) .— 
Tables of organization and equipment spell out the allowances for organizations 
such as companies, batteries, regiments, and divisions. Tables of allowance define 
authorized quantities to be issued to individuals and installations such as depots 
or posts, camps and stations. 

3. Initial issue and class ]V.—Initial issue represents issues to inductees and 
new organizations. A class IV requirement represents those issues which are 
not contained in tables of allowance and tables of organization and equipment, 
but are special requirements to meet the supply needs of a special project. An 
example of this might be the quantities of heavy tentage aud other housekeeping 
equipment required at troop staging areas set. up in the wake of an invasion such 
as the Normandy invasion in World War IT. 

4. Replacements are needed for those items which wear out by fair wear and 
tear, losses and abandonment, Consumption represents the usage by the Army 
of those items which lose their identity when used—such as soap, insecticides, and 
office supplies. 

5. Increments to post, camp, and station levels and in-transit.— Post, camp, and 
station levels are constantly reviewed to keep them at authorized levels. There- 
fore, in its computation of requirements, the Quartermaster only includes the 
increments to post, camp, and station levels and to in-transit stocks due to changes 
in the strength of the Army or changes in allowances. 

6. Depot stock levels —These are our depot inventories necessary to meet our 
supply demands. 

7. Reserves —It must be emphasized that we consider only those reserves 
authorized by higher headquarters. Examples of such might be special quantities 
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of supplies maintained for task forces to support special’strategic plans or mobiliza- 
tion requirements. Our mobilization requirements which are in our fiscal year 
1953 budget contain only requirements for those items which must be on hand as 
of a mobilization date because of the length of time involved in purchase, manu- 
facture, and delivery. These items must be procured and on hand prior to 
M-day in order that timely supply can be effective. 

8. Procurement lead time.—This is the length of time it takes to bring supplies 
into our supply system from manufacturing sources after receipt of funds from 
Congress. 

All of the above factors are therefore considered in forecasting gross require- 
ments. Next we must take into account our assets. These consist of— 

(a) Depot stocks on hand.—These are our inventories on hand to meet our 
supply demands. 

(b) Excesses in post, camp, and station levels and in-transit.—These are 
excess stocks which are made available as a result of a decrease in the strength 
of the Army. 

(c) Items purchased but not yet delivered. 

(d) Returns from reclamation and excesses of other departments. 

(e) Unobligated current year funds translated into items for issue.—These are 
our total assets which when deducted from our gross requirement give us our 
net requirements. 

Specifically, the fiscal year 1953 budget is based on three primary documents: 

1. A Department of the Army directive, dated September 15, 1951, subject, 
Program Guidance for Preparation of Fiscal Year 1953 Budget Estimates, 
(Classified.) 

2. A directive from the Office of Chief of Staff, Comptroller, dated September 
27, 1951, subject, Preparation and Submission of Fiscal Year 1953 Budget Esti- 
mates, and amendments thereto. 

3. Annex A to Army Program Guidance, containing strength estimates for 
budget and planning purposes, latest revision, dated January 10, 1952. 

Based on these three primary documents, the Quartermaster Corps prepared 
budget work sheets, detailed instructions, and troop strength data, incorporating 
all the basic Army policies in such a manner that the requirements and budget 
analysts would necessarily prepare a completed budget that is uniform in all 
aspects—strengths, unit costs, stock on hand and procurement data, stock levels, 
reserves, and special operational requirements. 

Quartermaster items group themselves naturally in four major groupings: 
stock fund items, expendable supplies, nonexpendable equipment, and miscella- 
neous minor items. Because each of these groups are based on different criteria 
(i. e., expendable supplies and clothing are based primarily on troop strength, 
whereas nonexpendable equipment is based primarily on the number of different 
organizations in the Army), it was necessary to prepare four sets of work sheets, 
and instructions for this budget. To simplify this paper only the stock fund 
items will be discussed herein. 

Annex A referred to above shows the strength tabulation as it is received by 
the Quartermaster from the Army Comptroller. This annex furnishes the quar- 
termaster representatives certain basic data from which to prepare strength 
charts in a form readily usable by the requirements analyst who knows that 
item X is issued, for example, only overseas and only in zones 5 and 7. 

The strength tabulation shows that there will be 880,000 total enlisted gains 
for fiscal year 19538. However, this figure includes 90,000 immediate reenlistees 
and 53,000 contractees (inductees who agree to serve a second time). These 
must be deducted to determine the number of new men entitled to a new uniform. 
The 880,000 also includes some National Guard men and reservists who have 
already received part of their uniform and only have to be provided with addi- 
tional items to complete their uniform. Included in the enlisted personnel are 
female strengths, these must be eliminated. 

Based on these strengths, procedures, and work sheets, the commodity analyst 
is prepared to compute a budget requirement. He has the individual knowledge 
and data required to complete the computation, i. e., the number of the item that 
each individual is allowed, who is allowed the item (enlisted men only, enlisted 
men and women, officers, etc.), where the item is worn (overseas, United States, 
Arctic, Tropics; summer, winter; for combat, dress), the replacement rate (the 
length of time before the item must be replaced with a new item under both peace 
and combat conditions), and the unit cost. Together, all these facts must be 
considered in determining the budget requirements for an individual item for 
current issue demands. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then, having that information, what process do 
you follow? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavuc. After this information is broken down 
in accordance with the categories I have just described, this informa- 
tion is then submitted to the commodity branches. The commodity 
branches then take that information and develop it, and they come 
up with the requirements for their particular types of commodities. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, then, in the one branch that we have 
to do with now, subsistence, they would take the information which 
you have given them, and then they would apply their tables of 
experience to that? . 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The branch that has to do with clothing would 
apply their known standards and their figures to what you have given 
them? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHava. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivnger. And right on down the line? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, having received this information—what 
do you call it, a master program? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHave. Program guidance. 

Mr. Scrivner. After they receive this program-guidance informa- 
tion, then they merely apply certain mathematical formulas based 
upon experience to that program? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHava. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, when you have turned all of the wheels on 
all of your machines down there, you come up with a certain dollar 
figure? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavue. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to ask this man just one question. 

I got the impression—I may be wrong in my impression—you were 
not here during our discussion this morning, Colonel. but I got the 
impression that what you are now doing in your section is something 
new, something very clever, something very bright. How else in the 
world could you do it other than the way you are doing it? What is 
so wonderful about that? What is so wonderful about what you have 
just told us? Or do you think it is wonderful? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHaue. I would not say it is wonderful. T 
would just say it is one of our ways of trying to do a good job. 

Mr. FLoop. But I mean this is the classical and traditional and 
perfectly natural and normal way of doing what you are doing. You 
are not a long-haired genius or something; are you? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHava. No, sir; I should say not. 

Mr. Froop. All right. I got the vague impression that you were 
some bright boy who had created some kind of great system here. 

Lieutenant Colonel SHaua. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not mean that at all? 

General MarsHaAtu. This has been going on for years. 

General Horkan. This is the normal procedure. 

Mr. FLoop. G4 told me this morning—maybe G-—4 had not been 
able to catch on to the system; maybe it was their fault and they 
did not understand where you were getting these figures. 

General Reever. You have not gotten down into the process. 
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Mr. Fioop. Oh. Is there something more you have not told Mr. 
Scrivner? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is all there is; there is not any more? 

General HorKkan. It is very simple. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe it was the fault of G4 and not the QMC at ali 
I thought I was going to be astounded when this fellow walked in 
but it seems your job is very good, very simple-—— 

General Horkan. It is. 

Mr. Fioop. The thing that surprised me about it is that is exactly 
what I would do, and I would always be surprised to know I would do 
anything like anybody else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe the fault is mine. We have discussed this 
many times, but it has never been stated clearly on the record. May- 
be it is nobody’s fault, but it has been thought by a great many com- 
petitors and by some Members of Congress that this was some mystic 
way that was followed, and then they came out with the figure. 

Mr. Fioop. And it is not at all; it is a very practical way. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just exactly why I asked the questions I did, 
so that for at least once we would have in one place, in black and white 
type in the hearings, a statement showing the procedure followed to 
make this particular determination. 

Mr. F.Loop. Since this is so important for the reasons the gentleman 
states—and I agree—and, while the record is reasonably clear from 
the examination now and this morning as to what the system is, may 
I suggest, if it does not clutter up the record too much, that we have 
this man who is the chief of this branch prepare a short memorandum 
for us as to just exactly what the system is from which he gets these 
fantastic numbers. There is nothing really more important, at least 
to me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even more important than that is the very break- 
down he is talking about that I have asked him for. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to see point by point, where you start, what are 
the steps, and where you end up; what you do after you get the figure 
and where you end up. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that information for the committee: 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. 


PRICE CHANGES AFFECTING SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Sixes. General, I have been studying some price compilations 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the food price index. I note 
from January 1 to December 31, 1951, their price increase in food 
totaled 2.8 percent, while the cost of subsistence which you people 
have given us of $1.21 for 1953 reflects an 11.2-percent price increase 
over fiscal 1952, when the cost was $1.09. I would like for you again 
to go into that and tell me how your increase in cost of 11.2 percen' 
was determined and whether there were other factors which entered 
into it which would account for the difference and, if so, what factors 
accounted for the difference between 2.8 percent and 11.2 percent 

(The following extension of testimony in reply was furnished late: 
for the record.) 
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The following study shows the factors accounting for the 11.2-percent increase 
in daily per capita cost of subsisting a soldier: 
Rate per day, fiscal year 1953 z $1. 2164 
Rate per day, fiscal year 1952 ; 1. 0938 
Difference (increase) a iat a +. 1226 
Percentage increase 


This increase is made up of— 
8.52 percent increase in food prices___---_--. neat aad! &. <BR 3266 
Increase in the issue rate of the more expensive C rations and 
iT PE oc ee eee Ba . 0052 
Increase in the additional cost factor covering procurement 
transportation from 1 percent to 1.22 percent ees tere . 0008 


yo * ee ‘ i aT Se | . 1226 


The rate per day used in the fiscal year 1952 budget estimate was not based on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Food Index as in the case of the fiscal 
year 1953 estimate. It was based on the latest food prices paid by Army for the 
components of the ration at the time the budget estimate was computed. Allow- 
ing for time required to assemble, compile, and publish the price lists used in 
accounting for subsistence supplies on a monetary basis, prices paid on procure- 
ment effected in 1 month would not be reflected in the value of the ration until 2 
months Jater. In addition, procurement of pack items on an annual basis results 
in the same price being carried in the price lists for the entire year. For these 
reasons the value of the ration for a single month will not agree with the level 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Food Index for the corresponding 
month. The yearly averages of the ration values and indexes do follow one 
another very closely. 

The initial computation of the fiscal year 1952 budget estimate was made in 
June 1950 and subsequently revised in October 1950 and again in February 1951, 
when the $1.09388 rate per day was approved for fiscal year 1952. This rate 
represented procurement prices as of December 1950 or earlier, depending upon 
when procurement was last effected. The average of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Wholesale Food Index during the quarter October, November, Decem- 
ber, 1950, was 175.6. The 190 index, the basis for the rate per day used in the 
fiscal year 1953 estimate, is 8.21 percent higher than this average. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is particularly important, Mr. Sikes, in view 
of the recent item which appeared in one of our grocery stores here in 
the District, where they stated that prices were lower now than a year 
ago. 

Mr. F.Loop. It is also important for this reason, Mr. Chairman: I 
want to find out if my mathematics are correct or not. 

At page 2 of your statement vou say that there is an increase in 
food prices of approximately $50,500,000. Where do you get the 
$50,500,000? Is that based upon the prospective troop strength for 
the 1953 period compared to the estes given you by the chairman? 
Either my figures are wrong or your figures are wrong. 

General Horxan. Now, shall we take that percentage first of 11.2 
versus the 2.8? Do you have the answer to that? 

General MaArsHatu. Mr. Chairman, the difference between the 
8 percent that we quote and the 11 percent is other than food prices. 
As explained this morning, it was the distribution and the use of the 
combat ration. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you find 8 percent to be the difference in the food? 

General MarsHatu. That is the food; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you explain the difference between your 8 
percent and the 2.8 which has been announced publicly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics? 

General MarsnHatt. I think, sir, it is a matter of timing. 
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Mr. Sixes. But 1951 is 1951. 

General MarsHAuu. Right, but it is a matter of where we pick up 
the price list. Our 1952 budget was based on May and June prices 
of 1950. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that mean that you are too high, that we can 
safely cut some of this money? 

General MarsHauy. I am ‘thinking of 1952 now. They were based 
on those prices. That is back in 1950. That is not even the fiscal 
vear 1952. That is May and June of 1950. 

The price used in the 1953 estimate is computed on a price of a 
much later date. I will have to turn to the details in just a moment, 
but it is pointed to the price indexes of 190, by the record. 

In other words, the Office of the Secretary of Defense computed the 
ration for all three services based on their idea of what the price 
should be. 

PRESENT RATION COSTS 


Mr. Srxes. If you were computing the costs on today’s market, 
would you get substantially the same figure as you have submitted 
in this budget? 

General MarsHauty. May I ask Mr. Moran: What is today’s cost? 

Mr. Moran. The current ration value is $1.2270, as compared to 
the budget ration value of $1.2164. This is the latest available 
actual ration value. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that you are actually asking for less 
money than you would require if you were budgeting on today’s 
prices? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir; the latest actual ration is November. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate that there will be reductions in 
prices, and that you are going to be able to make savings? 

Mr. Moran. This is based on a cut-off date, 190 BLS index level. 
Just for the month of November the ration value is higher than it is 
in this estimate. The price trend in the BLS wholesale indices has 
decreased since the November level. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you figured this on a higher cost 
than today’s cost? 

Mr. Moran. A lower cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. As shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Moran. We have figured our estimate at a lower cost than the 
actual ration cost for November, 1951. 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. FLoop. When did you go to the Budget Bureau with this 
estimate? 

Mr. Moran. This was computed in July 1951, initially. 

Mr. FLoop. July 1951. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. This is February 1952? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 


tk 


es 





the 


this 


year? I hope you do not figure it by the year. 
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PRICE DIFFERENTIAL 


Mr. Fioop. What has been the BLS differential in food only in 
the last two quarters? Do you figure it by quarters, halves, or by the 


Mr. Moran. We figure on the latest actual ration value. 

Mr. FLoop. For food? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir; the BLS indexes has been running since 
July 1951: 186.0, 187.3, 188. 0, 189.4, and November, 188.8. 

The BLS formula used to arrive at the ration value, used by the 
Secretary of Defense, was that the ration value on food prices would 
be at a level of 190 in 1953. 

Mr. FLoop. As against what years? 1927, 1928, and 1929? 

Mr. Moran. 1926. 

Mr. Fioop. Only 1926? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

NEW INDEX 


Mr. FLoop. You know now that that is going to be changed en- 
tirely, and they are going to take the 1940's? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do about that? That is going 
to happen for two quarters out of this fiscal year. Do you not know 
that? 
me: Moran. That is correct. That will not change the cost of 
ood. 

Mr. FLoop. It will change the differential of 190 vis-a-vis 1926. 

Mr. Moran. It will change the yardstick used, comparing one year 
against another over a long period of time, but the value of the ration 
will not be changed by a change in the BLS formula. 

Mr. Froop. Even in differentials up to $50 million? This is 
$50,500,000. 

Mr. Moran. That $50 million is based on the difference in the ration 
value used in computing the 1952 estimate to Congress, and the value 
of the ration used in this estimate times the strengths used in the 
estimates. 

Mr. Fioop. And the differential is 50.5? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

General MarsHa.u. Keep in mind, sir, that the price affects the 
pipeline as well as the consumption. If you multiply only by the 
number of people, you do not pick it all up. 

Mr. Fioop. You would have odds and ends of figures here, instead 
of round numbers. 

Mr. Moran. It is a straight computation. The strength times 
the days times the increase. 

Mr. Fioop. The strength times 

Mr. Moran. Times the days. 

Mr. Fioop. Times the days. 

Mr. Moran. Times the increase per day, the increased cost per day. 

Mr. FLtoop. How do you know what that is? 

Mr. Moran. We have submitted an estimate. 

Mr. Ftoop. What is it? 

Mr. Moran. It is the difference between our ration value used in 
the 1952 estimate to Congress and the ration value used in this 
estimate. 
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RATION VALUE 


Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by “ration value’’? 

Mr. Moran. The rate per day, as shown on the pages of the estima t: 

Mr. Fioop. The rate per day per man? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a change between 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. That must be fractional. 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Isit material? Well, whatisit? That is the question 

General MarsHatu. $1.09 to $1.21, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. $1.09 to $1.21? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who fixed that? Did the Budget Bureau fix it? 

Mr. Moran. It was primarily fixed by the period that we con- 
sidered the ration value. During the computation of the fiscal vear 
1952 estimate we were working on June and July prices of 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, but the top figure for the 1953 estimate per man 
per day has been increased from $1.09 to $1.21. Why? Is that 
right? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Per man per day? 

General Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the yardstick for that? We have the system. 
Why is there that spread? 

Mr. Moran. The spread is based upon price increases between 
June 1950, or July, and this time. 

Mr. Fioop. That is exactly what the chairman asked you. Now 
we have gotten around to that. It is based upon price increases. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. In part. 

Mr. Fioop. Ah, in part. That left hook always comes up. What 
is the other part? 

Mr. Moran. I have a little study here. 

Mr. Fioop. You see what I mean. On these decimals that th: 
chairman gave the first question on, you will never come out right 
Of course, you sav to me now, “‘in part.” 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. $1.09 to $1.21. That is a spread between 9 and 2! 
based upon an increase in food prices. That is clear, because w: 
know where the food prices come from. 

We know that those are on the vear 1926, and we know it is 190 
against that. That is all clear. What else can possibly affect this 
thing? 

Mr. Moran. The dollars and cents differences between the 2 years 
1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Fioop. The dollars-and-cents difference? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. To begin with, $0.1226—12¥ cents. 

Mr. Fioop. 12.26 cents? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is 1952? 

Mr. Moran. That is the difference between the ration rate used 
the fiscal year 1952 estimate and this. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
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Mr. Moran. The difference between that rate and the ration rate 
used in this estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the differential between 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. The difference is 1.22? 

Mr. Moran. 12.26. 

Mr. Fioop. 12 cents over all? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of the difference between 9 and 21; is thatright? | 

General Horkan. Yes. 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So the difference actually is 12 cents, and that 12 
cents’ difference between 1952 and 1953 is a result of what? What is 
tbat the difference of? Where do you get that 12 cents’ difference? 
That is in the food cost. That is something else. What is it? 

Mr. Moran. 11.66 cents, sir-—— 

Mr. FLoopv. Wait a minute. This is your business; not ours; take 
slowly. 11.66. Where did you get that figure? 

Mr. Moran. That is the price increase represented in our food 
prices. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the price increase? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is next? 

Mr. Moran. The next is due to the increase in the rate of issue of 
the more expensive combat-type rations. 

Mr. Fioop. The cost to you to issue? 

Mr. Moran. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean? 

Mr. Moran. That means this: The field ration 

Mr. Fioop. Is that 9 cents? 

Mr. Moran. No. That amounts to one-half cent. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. Point nine. That is 11.66 and now .9. That 
is not very much, but what is it, anyhow? 

Mr. Moran. It is this: The C ration, the operational ration, costs 
$2.18. The field ration, the normal ration issued to troops, costs 
$1.17. These are round figures. When you issue a C or packaged 
ration at a greater rate your average cost is increased. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you just give yourself credit for that in bookkeep- 
ing, or is that so as an operational fact? Do you just need that 
half cent? 

Mr. Moran. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop.. You need the half cent. 

Mr. Moran. Considering the strength of the Army and the number 
of days in it, in the year, we would need that half cent. 

Mr. Fioop. This figure, to use the word “induction” for you again, 
is inducted entirely. There is no actual cost there, but this is book- 
keeping? 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. This is an actual cost. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who gets it? 

Mr. Moran. The soldier gets it. That ration, the C ration, costs 
$2.18 per day as against the field ration, which costs in raw food 
$1.17, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. He gets a half cent per man per unit more in value? 

Mr. Moran. On the average. 


i 
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Mr. Fioop. On the average. 

Mr. Moran. Of all these men; ves, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is an answer, if that isso. That is 11.66. Why 
do you not tell us this? Why do we have to think this up? That is 
very important. 

What is the next one? Those are only two items. 

Mr. Moran. The next element amounts to $0.0008. This is the 
mathematics. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. I am originally from a subcommittee con- 
sidering the total budget for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Federal Judiciary of $1,240,000,000, and the total 
budget for the Department of State request alone is $318 million. 
You use that much coffee and toilet paper, it seems to me. 

Your figures startle me. I have three items. 008. What is that 
one? 

Mr. Moran. That represents the increase in the procurement 
transportation cost. 

Mr. Sixes. Procurement transportation? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you mean by that? 


PROCUREMENT TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Moran. Procurement transportation is the transportation 
from the vendor’s plant to the first point of consumption or storage 
of the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. But what the chairman means is whose figure is it? 
Is it your figure, or the vendor’s figure? 

Mr. Moran. This figure is our figure. We have expenditure 
records which, when compared to our procurement program, show 
these dollar by dollar. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not call somebody up and say, ‘‘ What is it?” 

Mr. Moran. No, sir. It is based on actual expenditure records. 

Mr. Fioop. It is done by your own people in Quartermaster? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Allright. 0.008. 

Mr. Moran. 0.0008. 

Mr. FLoop. What else is there? That comes up to 21. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I interject a comment here? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though it is playing with pennies and nickels, 
I would like to call the attention of the Quartermaster General to the 
fact that if there is any way that you can bring the cost of a day’s 
ration down by 5 cents—of course, that will not even buy a good cigar 
any more, but a nickel is still a nickel—that means $30 million. 

General Horkan. Mr. Scrivner, I am cognizant of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing to bring that down by 5 cents? 

General Horkan. We are working. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely on a ration of $1.22, remembering what the 
ration was at one time, it may be that we are running a pretty plush 
restaurant. 

General Horkxan. As I told you, we are studying ways of bringing 
that down. Of course, in our procurement today we are doing every- 
thing possible to buy our food as cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings me down to something I forgot a while 
ago. 
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CENTRAL PROCUREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE 


You said that you were using central procurement. Let us go back 
to Custer again. That would be in the Chicago area, would it not? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. You are buying things like oranges and 
other items like that in Chicago, and the contracts are let in Chicago, 
as I understand it, and then they are shipped to Custer. The result 
is that if the purchases were made from local merchants in and around 
Custer there could be a considerable savings, so I am told. I do not 
know. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just throwing this out. 

General Horkan. Let me verify this. 

We buy not only centrally, but where we can buy locally cheaper 
than that, cheaper than we do centrally, we wilt do that. Is that 
correct? 

Colonel Durnin. On the items you mentioned, sir, there are two 
methods. One is the central method, where all is bought from one 
office. For example, annual pack fruits and vegetables. 

The method you were speaking about is operating through a market 
center system. It is done in this manner: If the requirements for a 
particular perishable item exceed a carload in quantity, then all bids 
from all market centers all over the country go into Chicago for 
evaluation, and the order is made as Chicago directs to the vendor 
who will furnish the supplies where needed at the cheapest price to 
the Government. 

In other words, if a merchant in the vicinity of Camp Custer were 
to bid cheapest for these particular oranges he would supply them 
regardless of where he would supply them from. If, however, a ven- 
dor in another locality would sell them to the Government cheaper 
delivered at Fort Custer, then he would get the business. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do all your contracts call for the price of your bid 
to inelude delivery at that point? 

Colonel Dursin. Not all of them, but most of our procurement of 
perishables of that type do. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, I have not had an opportunity to check 
into this myself, but there has apparently been in that area quite a 
bit of discussion about what has been going on, and the merchants 
in and around Custer have repeatedly stated that there have been 
many movements of items procured by the quartermaster through 
their concentrated pool of bidders at Chicago that could be procured 
cheaper there, and, of course, those merchants would be delighted to 
furnish them. 

After all, when you have a situation like Custer and these other 
installations down there, it throws a teriffic burden on the com- 
munity, and the cost of that burden is almost entirely on the local 
taxpayer. Naturally, if they can get more business, which will help 
them carry that burden of taxes caused by the very existence of Custer, 
all logic would seem to indicate that they should have that oppor- 
tunity. 

I still maintain, though, even though they are there where they have 
to carry that burden, if they cannot give Uncle Sam a better price 
than somebody else, that is the way it will have to be. But if they 
can, they certainly should have the opportunity. 
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Colonel Dursin. We give them every opportunity. 

Mr. Scrivner. | will make some inquiries on this, and see whet}: 
you do or not. 

Colonel Durpin. Anyone who can show us the facts we would be 
glad to evaluate them for you. 


AVERAGE*NUMBER OF RATIONS IN KIND AND COMMUTED RATIONS 


Mr. Stxes. Let me ask you a few questions on some other aspects 
of subsistence costs. 

I would like for you to explain how the daily average number 
persons receiving rations in kind and commuted was obtained. 

General MarsHauu. The number of rations received in kind, sir, is 
obtained by a head count and is reported monthly by each post, canip, 
and station throughout the world. The number receiving commut« 
rations is something within the authority of the post commander, ani 
our figures are all after the fact. In other words, based on experience, 
we set up each month what we think will be obligated by the posi 
commanders throughout the world for commuted rations. We admit 
that we do not get that figure until the money is paid, and we get a 
report some 6 months later. 

Based on the experience we make a budget. In this case those esti- 
mates were submitted by the commands of each Army area as to how 
many people they would have on commuted rations in 1953. It is in 
line with the experience we have had to date. 


EFFECT OF ABSENTEEISM ON SUBSISTENCE COST 


Mr. Stxes. What effect would absenteeism have? 

General MarsHatu. The absenteeism is included in our budget as 
a deduction, and we estimate, based on experience, that in the United 
States we will have 15 percent of our people absent ever day. 

Mr. Srxus. How is that deduction determined? 

General Marsnauu. That is based on these head count reports 
received monthly. 

Mr. Sixes. Has it run consistently in the past? 

General MarsHauu. It has varied, sir, depending upon the location 
of the camp. : 

Mr. Sitxes. Do you make your estimate from over-all past experi- 
ence, or from recent past experience? 

General MarsHatu. We combine the recent with the past. If the 
recent shows a trend then we pick up the trend. If it goes along even 
we pick up the experience. 

Overseas the experience figure over the past several years has been 
that there is only about 1 percent of absenteeism in the camps, becaus: 
there is no place else to eat. 

But the 15-percent figure has been used by us in the last 3 or 
4 years, and it has not varied considerably in those years, and we 
are still using 15 percent in the United States. 


SUBSISTENCE RESERVE STOCKS 


Mr. Sixes. In the justifications you give a figure for ‘Reserve 
stocks” of $16,224,000. The item appears to be based on the average 
cost in the continental United States and overseas, and there is ° 
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differenc: in cost between operational type rations and standard 
rations. 

The usv of an average assumes the issuance of about the same num- 
ber of these rations here and overseas. Since the average cost of all 
operational type rations is given as $2.23, I would like for you to give 
us the composition of this average for the fiscal year 1951 and the 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Moran. We do not have it readily available. 

The figure used of $2.23 and $1.29 is a showing of weighted-average 
cost. The $2.23 rate for the operational rations does reflect the rate - 
of issue of each type of operational ration. 

Mr. Srxes. Over what period of experience? 

Mr. Moran. It is, as planned, based on the stocks that we have to 
rotate. We know how many C rations, five-in-ones, and assault 
packets we will have. We have different quantities of each. We 
have reflected the rotation program for each type. 

Mr. Srxes. Shall you be able by anticipated requirements from the 
field standpoint, or by anticipated requirements from your standpoint, 
to get this material out within a stated period? 

Mr. Moran. For this study it is based on our standpoint. It is 
the rotation necessary to keep stocks from spoiling during the shelf 
life or at the expiration of their shelf life. 

General Marshauu. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we have 82 
million rations in the mobilization reserve which we attempt to keep 
on hand come M-day. ‘To keep those rations fresh we must rotate 
one-third of them each year. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you follow a policy of the first in 
first out? 

General Horxan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. To keep them rotating? 

General Horkan. That is right. 

General Marsuauu. To do that we must rotate 31 million rations 
a year; 14 million of those rations are already figured in the ration we 
just submitted. The other 17 million are figured in that $16,224,000, 
as the difference in cost between the regular ration and the combat 
ration, 

LIMITED PROCUREMENT ITEMS OF SUBSISTENCE 


_ Mr. Stxes. What is procured under limited-procurement-type 
items? 

General MarsHa.u. The items that we are putting out in the 
field for test. After research and development has developed a cer- 
tain type of ration, then we buy a limited quantity and put those out 
with the troops for testing purposes, 

General HorKan. Synthetic pepper. for example. 

General MarsHaLu. We are trymg to develop a number of syn- 
theties. They have been developed to the stage where research is 
how ready to put them to the troops, to see whether they are accepta- 
ble, and see if they will stand ap and can be used. 

There is a reduction of $500,000 in 1953. In 1952 we have bought 
a number of those items and put them to test. A number of them 
have proved successful. ‘Therefore we have discontinued them, and 


in 1953 we do not need the same number we needed in 1952. 
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SUPPORT OF OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Sikes. Under ‘‘Support of other Government agencies,’ how 
are the estimated values of subsistence stocks issued to the Air Force 
computed? 

General MarsHauu. There are two computations, sir. First, the 
Air Force has $273 million. I think it is, in its budget, and we buy al! 
their food. The second thing is that their commissary sales wil! 
run—do you have that figure, Mr. Moran? . 

Based on experience, their commissary sales, we compute, will be 
about $139 million. Therefore, there is a sales program to the Air 
Force of $412 million. Of that $412 million a certain percent, as | 
stated this morning, will not be charged to the Air Force. That is the 
procurement transportation and the losses before it gets to our depot. 

Based on that we then determine how long it takes to get our 
money back. In the zone of interior it is 60 days, and overseas it is 
about 210 days. 

We naturally must carry enough stock. This is for pipeline pur- 
poses. This is to support those sales, to make sure that we have 
enough on hand to support sales to the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE USE 


Mr. Stkes. How does the Air Force justify the use of $225 million, 
when the Army needs only $222.7 million on the continent? Did you 
take the figures | gave you? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. They do not require justification? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Each service lives with its own conscience? 

General MarsHatu. That is right. They budget for their own 
consumption requirements. That money is turned over to us. We 
buy the food, and as it is shipped to the Air Force there is a charge 
made. We keep those books in our office, so that we have a debit 
and a credit all the time. They give us the money; we ship the food. 

General Horxan. But they determine the requirements? 

General MarsHauu. They determine their own requirements; ves, 
sir. We are merely buying agents for them. 

Mr. Stxes. This, of course, is one of the difficulties of the present 
system of operating this committee. When you feel the need to cross- 
question another service you find it very difficult to do so. Under 
unification it would appear to me that there would be an effort to 
bring these costs more nearly in line. 


ESTIMATED VALUES 


Let me ask you this question: How were the estimated values of 
subsistence stocks issued to other Government agencies computed? 

General MarsHatu. Based on experience, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Elaborate on that. 

General MarsuHa.u. Yes, sir. On the support of other Government 
agencies, in 1951 we issued to other Government agencies in the 
United States some $32 million worth of subsistence, and overseas 
we issued $13,390,000 worth of subsistence. At a differential of 12 
percent, which would cover this 11.2 that we discussed, so far as prices 








are concerned, we arrive at a figure of $35,900,000 as estimated sales 
in 1953 in the United States, and $14,900,000 worth of sales in overseas 
areas. It is a straight computation. 


LIST OF AGENCIES SUBSISTED BY ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. I should like to have a detailed listing of all the other 
agencies Which you support in this way at home and overseas. 
(The requested information is as follows: ) 


List oF AGENCIES 


Department of the Air Force 

Department of the Navy 

United States Marine Corps 

United States Coast Guard 

Military Sea Transport Service 

United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 
United States Weather Bureau 

United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 
Maritime Administration 

Department of State 

Veterans’ Administration 

United States Atomic Energy Commission 

Central Intelligence Agency 

General Services Administration 


REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Is the Army reimbursed for these costs? 

General MarsHauui. The Army is reimbursed for the subsistence 
only. This is a direct taxpayers’ cost. Either it is borne by the 
Army, or it would have to be borne by the other agencies. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it amounts to another chunk of 
subsidy on the food cost? 

General MARSHALL. Sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. This just amounts to another subsidy on the food 
cost. 

General MarsHALL. Subsidizing the other agencies. 

Mr. Scrivner. | thought that was what we got away from last 
vear. 

WORKING CAPITAL 


Mr. Srkes. Under ‘“‘Working capital and pipeline,”’ I find that the 
Air Force time in pipeline is less than the Army’s time. Why is that? 

General MarsHauu. That is because, sir, we carry the Air Force 
pipeline only to the depot level. They carry their own pipeline of 30 
days at the station level in their budget. 

For the Army, we carry 75 days, which is a 45-day depot level and 
a 30-day station level. For the Air Force we carry the 45-day depot 
level, and the Air Force carries the 30 days at the station level. 

Mr. Sixes. How were the working capital requirements computed 
to finance buying for resale. 

General MarsHauL. Based again on the experience factor of 
monthly reports from our commissaries all over the world, both 
our commissaries and the Air Force commissaries. 

On those sales, for example, the Army sales in 1952 amounted to 
$212,392,000. In 1953 those sales, we estimate, will be about $200 
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million. Therefore, the Army’s share of the pipeline would drop from 
$85 down to $77 million. 

For the Air Porn the sales in 1952 amounted approximately to 
$100,700,000. In 1953, because of their increased deployment over- 
seas, the sales are estimated at $138,600,000, and, therefore, their 
working capital requirement would increase from $34 to $52 million. 

This is again a mathematical calculation of the time required to 
have the money returned and the stocks necessary to support these 
sales. 

Mr. Sixes. If I understand this correctly, why would it be necessary 
to have a working capital of $24.6 million for other Government 

agencies, when the total supplies furnished those agencies are only 
$50.9 million? 

Mr. Moran. These are reimbursable transfers to other Government 
agencies. The time between the procurement and the obligation of 
Army funds to the time that we have available to us from the collec- 
tions of other agencies the moneys for replacement of stocks amounts 
to 160 days. There is a time element for processing reimbursement 
vouchers, supporting those vouchers with signed shipping documents, 
having the money show up on replacing appropriation collection 
accounts, baving those moneys made available to you, and then 
reobligating them to replace stocks. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have you been in this job? 

Mr. Moran. Nine years. 

Mr. Fioop. You sound like it: 

Mr. Sixes. What is the total, again, on purchases to be financed 
with the $77 million requested for working capital? 

General MarsHa.u. Approximately $200 million, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the amount to be financed with the $52 million 
requested for the Air Force? 

General MArsHALL. Approximately $138 million, sir. 


COMMUTATION OF RATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Under “commutation of rations,” a $125 million item, 
in view of the small increase in the total Army strength, why is it 
necessary to have a large increase in the commutation of rations? 

General MarsHaALu. This item covers more than just the strength, 
sir. You will find that the strength used here has been deducted from 
the strength used in computing the other type of ration Therefore, 
these people get the $1.20 a day. 

To give an example, in 1952 we had approximately 180,000 men on 
commuted rations. 

Mr. Fioop. $1.20? 

General Marsuwaty. At $1.05 in 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it now? 

General MarsHati. For 1953, 229,000 will be getting $1.20. 

Mr. Fioop. $1.20? 

General MarsHALu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxuoop. As contrasted to $1.21 where you use it? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They lose a penny on the deal. 

General MarsHA.u. In 1952 they lost more than that. They onl; 
got $1.05, as against $1.09 for the ration. In the overseas commands 
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they got $1.05 as against $1.25 for the ration. However, that is a 
directed figure. That is by the Secretary of Defense with the con- 
currence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

If I may continue, sir, I think I can elaborate a little more on that. 
This appropriation also includes the meals we have to furnish appli- 
cants for enlistment for the Army and Air Force. When Selective 
Service pulls them in, applicants or inductees, they are kept over 
night and we furnish them meals. 


FOOD PRICE INDEX FIGURE USED 


Mr. Sikes. What BLS food price index did you use for fiseal 1953? 

General MARSHALL. 190, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. What was it for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Moran. We did not relate the ration value to the BLS indices 
in 1952. It was based on the ration values at that time, with no 
tie-in with the BLS indices. 

Mr. Sikes. Would you make a calculation and provide it for us? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. As to the indices in fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Sixes. If you had used it, what would it have been? Can you 
make that calculation? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes, If you had used the BLS index what would it have been 
for the ration? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The comparable BLS index to the $1.09 ration cost used in the 1952 budget 
estimate is 175.6. ; 


Mr. Stxes. Are there other questions? 


MEALS FOR INDUCTEES 


Mr. Fioop. Did I understand you to say that the Army pays for al 
the meals for Selective Service processing? 

General MarsHAuu. Those who are held overnight; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Before they get their hands up? 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you get them? 

General MarsHatu. We do not always get them. The Air Force 
might get them. 

Mr. Fioop. Before the armed services gets them at all, do the 
respective armed services have to pay for meals for the processing of 
inductees? Before they are sworn in? 

General MarsHALu. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Moran. It is, sir, for the Army and Air Force. 

General MArsHALL. Before and after sworn in. 

Mr. Fioop. Before they are sworn in do the armed services have 
to pay for meals for men being processed? 

Mr. Moran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that an appreciable figure, Nation-wide? 

General MarsHALL. In this particular instance, sir, it amounts to 


an estimate for the Army of 1 million men and for the Air Force of 
534,000 men. 
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Mr. FLoop. How much did you pay during the last vear for meals 
for men who were being processed by the Selective Service? 

General MarsHauu. I cannot give vou the figures on what was paid, 
sir. It is not kept that way. 

The estimate was for $2,300,000. The 1953 estimate is for $3,- 
200,000. 

Mr. FLoop. The cost of Selective Service is not entirely reflected in 
the figures they send to us at this time, because the Army has an esti- 
mate of about $2 million and the Air Force and the Navy have com- 
parable figures of some kind in ratio to their strength. Therefore, the 
Selective Service does not reflect its total cost, does it? 

General MarsHauu. I do not think it would be to this extent. This 
includes enlistment as well as induction. 

Mr. Fioop. It does? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. You have no figure broken out for Selective Service? 

General Horkan. And some of these men will be rejected. 

Mr. FLoop. I know that; this is before you get them at all? 

General Horkan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You pay for them before you get them? 

General Horkan. That is right. 


COMMENDATION FOR COOPERATION IN RELIEIVING DISTRESSED AREAS 


Mr. Fioop. Allright. I would like to say this, General: I represent 
the No. 1 distressed economic area in the Nation. You do not know 
it, but the fact remains that I do. 

General Horkan. That isin Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, sir; that is the Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton metropoli- 
tan area, the No. 1 distressed economic area both in the percentage 
and number of unemployed in ratio to the population of the country. 
It is a chronic area, as opposed to areas like New England, which are 
good and bad, and then temporary; and compared to the Detroit 
area, which is the result of defense programing. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a special cause. I have had a number of prob- 
lems with regard to that. 

Since people generally abuse your shop, instead of saving something 
nice about it, | have a little something nice to say. Not much, but a 
little. 

General Horkan. Of course, we would like to hear it. 

Mr. Fioop. There has been a set-up which somebody in your 
organization put together in the last couple of vears in New York 
under a decentralized procurement arrangement. It was probabl\ 
the result of unification as well. Anyhow, they set up a New York 
organization. 

General Horkan. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And they had some brigadier general down there. | 
have forgotten his name. 

General HorKkan. General Peckham. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the man. I did not know General Peckham 
from a load of hay, and he did not know me. All I did was to write 
him a letter. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. When anybody in the Government pays any attention 
io letters I write, I am astounded, but he did. 

yeneral Horkan. He is my deputy here in Washington now, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, he disappeared some place. 

General Horxkan. I have him here. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a smart operator. I have never seen him yet. 
| talked to him on the telephone once. He even talks nice, which 
surprises me, too. 

General Horkan. I will have him decorated. 

Mr. Fuioop. I have been knocking my brains out to get anybody 
around this town to pay any attention to me at all, and, of course, 
with not too much success. 

I told him what the problem was. He looked into it. He called 
me back and said, ‘“That is right.” 

I said, ‘What can I do about it?”’ 

He suggested that I get a group of some of my people who were 
interested in this to work with it, and to show you how very smart 
he was, he said: 

Why do you not also get a group of labor leaders who represent that kind of 
production, and have them come down here? 

I said, “I am pretty busy. I cannot get down.”’ 

He said, “I will make an appointment. You send them down.” 

So he did. He met them, and he gave them the VIP treatment, 
and he dusted off the red carpet. He put on a pretty good show. 

Coming from an area which has had nobody paying any attention 
to it for two generations now, you can imagine what the reaction was. 

When I say that nobody is paying any attention to it, I include the 
office of the Quartermaster General. 

General Horkan. Let us change that. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, somewhat. So, as a result of that, they gave 
these people courtesy, consideration, and showed them what could 
be done. They led them around by the hand, because we are a little 
hard to convince up there now. Certain contracts were given to some 
of these people, immediately available for them to put people to work. 
That has been continued in that office all through General Peckham’s 
regime, and is being continued by whoever has taken over. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. It has not been forgotten. I have been abusing so 
many people in so many departments about this thing that when I 
have something to say like that, I think it is only fair and proper to 
you people that I should state it. That has been done, and to what- 
ever extent is reasonably possible it is being done again. I think more 
ought to be done. 

[ do not think you are paying enough attention, in the midst of 
everything else you are trying to do, to mopping up existing unem- 
ployment pools. I do not mean you should be a sociologist. I under- 
stand that perfectly. I do not intend you to be put in that area, 
where the problem exists, or in any other area where it exists. But, 
I think that the top man in that region can, among other things, pay 
some particular attention to those bad problems. 

I am sure that you are paying attention to these other problems, 
because they are being taken care of daily and will be straightened 
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out. But in fairness to your shop, that should be said, and please giv» 
my compliments to General Peckham. 

General Horkan. I shall convey those to him, sir. He is my deputy 
here in Washington now. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

General Horxan. Thank you very much for your observation. 


COFFEE PROCUREMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. S1xes. The committee will please come to order. On yesterday 
Mr. Scrivner was pursuing a line of questions concerning coffee procure- 
ment. At this time I am advised that certain witnesses are here who 
can give direct information on this subject to the committee. Genera! 
Horkan, do you wish to present your witnesses? 

General Horkan. We have here Mr. Jedlicka, who works for the 
Quartermaster Corps and is our coffee expert. I have asked him to 
come over here this morning to explain or to answer certain of the 
questions raised by Mr. Scrivner yesterday. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a statement that you wish to present or 
are you prepared now to answer questions? 

General Horkan. We have prepared a statement that we would 
like to submit to the committee, if you wish. 

Mr. Sixes. | suggest that you proceed to make your statement, and 
when you have concluded Mr. Scrivner will ask you what questions 
he has in mind. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jepiicka. 1. Supply of coffee to the Armed Forces is divided 
into two main parts: 

(a) The purchase of green bean coffee which is an imported item, 
coming principally from South American countries. 

(b) The roasting, grinding, and delivery of coffee to military in- 
stallations both in this country and overseas. 

2. With regard to the purchase of green bean coffee, the Army con- 
siders that the present practice of purchasing direct and not through 
contracts entered into with United States coffee roasting firms is 
desirable because: 

(a) It is necessary to maintain an inventory of approximate!) 
62,000,000 pounds to insure an uninterrupted supply to military forces 
on a world-wide basis. 

(b) For any one or several commercial firms to carry this inventory 
would require a capital investment aggregating an estimated $35,- 
000,000. 

(c) The armed services could not, under present laws, participate 
in this capitalization except to the extent that actual stocks were 
delivered to the custody of the Government. 

(7) The National Coffee Association has recognized this problem 
and agree with the armed services that status quo should be main- 
tained with regard to the acquisition of green bean coffee. In other 
words, the Government should continue to purchase the coffee and 
should not attempt to have commercial firms procure and maintain 
this inventory. 

(e) Even if one or more firms were desirous of carrying a portion or 
all of this inventory, no particular saving could result to the Govern- 
ment considering the fact that coffee is now being purchased by thie 
Quartermaster Corps through normal commercial channels on the 





New York Coffee Exchange. To effect this purchase through a second 
party could not help but add an additional cost not presently paid 

With regard to the roasting and grinding of coffee for military use. 
it has been concluded that the cost to the Government is substantially 
less if this operation is performed in Government operated plants 
Briefly, the data backing up this conclusion is as follows: 

(a) The armed services use, on the average, 105,000,000 pounds of 
coffee roasted and ground 

Mr. Sixes. If you will permit me to interrupt at this point; do you 
mean that much per year? 

Mr. Jepuicka. That much per year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Jepuicka. Which is equivalent to approximately 125,000,000 
pounds green bean. 

(6) The average cost quoted by representatives of large commercial 
coffee roasting and grinding firms for supply of the same blend now 
used by the services is as follows: 

(1) 50-pound bags, roasted and ground, f. 0. b. roaster—72% cents 
per pound. 

(2) 100-pound bags, roasted and ground, f. 0. b. roaster—70% cents 
per pound. 

(c) The average cost to the armed services for roasting and grinding 
coffee in Government-operated plants is as follows: 

(1) 50-pound bags, roasted and ground, f. o. b. roaster—66% cents 
per pound. 

(2) 100-pound bags, roasted and ground, f. o. b. roaster—65% cents 
per pound. 

Note: 

1. The military forces use only 50-pound bags. 

2. The military cost figures shown above are the result of an actual 
cost analysis survey and include consideration of all factors normally 
set up for the cost accounting of commercial firms, such as labor, 
maintenance of equipment, depreciation of facilities and equipment, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

3. The actual cost to the Government for coffee roasting and grind- 
ing in Government facilities does not include consideration of insur- 
ance, taxes, and similar expenses not normally paid by governmental- 
industrial-type activities. The above cost, however, does include 
recognition of all these factors for the purpose of providing a completely 
impartial basis for evaluation of commercial versus governmental 
costs. 

(d) The difference between commercial rates and governmental 
rates for the cost of roasting and grinding green bean coffee aggregate 
5%9 cents per pound, in 50-pound bags. Based on the use of 125,- 
00,000 pounds of green bean coffee (94,000,000 pounds for Army and 
Air Force and approximately 30,000,000 pounds for Navy) which con- 
vert to 105,000,000 pounds roasted and ground during fiscal year 1953, 
it would cost an estimated additional $6,000,000 minimum if all roast- 
ing and grinding functions of the Armed Forces were contracted for 
with commercial firms. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it necessary to make your purchases through the 
New York Coffee Exchange? 





Mr. Jepuicka. After a considerable experience during the Second 
World War it has been concluded that the practice that is now followed 
is the most desirable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it the most economical? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show us any figures? 

Mr. Jepiicka. The figures on the actual purchase of coffee woul 
probably come more directly from Colonel Durbin. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you were the coffee expert. 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir; | am the coffee expert so far as the opera- 
tions outside of the actual purchase of the coffee, which is in the New 
York procurement office. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the make-up of the New York Coffee 
Exchange; do you know? 

Mr. Jepiticka. The membership of the New York Coffee Exchange? 

Mr. Scrivner. Or is that something that the colonel could tell us? 

Mr. Jepuicka. I cannot answer that question. 


SIZE OF BAGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Then I will come back to that in a few moments. 
I note that there is a difference in the price of the blends now used by 
the service of 2 cents a pound if purchased in 100-pound bags. In 
view of the millions of pounds used, why does the military follow the 
practice of using only 50-pound bags? 

Mr. Jepuicka. For the distribution of the coffee; there are many 
units in the field that are not large enough to utilize the 100-pound 
bag, and it would necessitate additional labor and stocks of smaller 
bags to serve those units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give me a better picture of the distribution system, 
then. It sounds reasonable to a degree, but certainly there are a lot 
of places where the use of coffee is so great that 100-pound bags could 
be used, because I have been to some of these installations where the 
amount of coffee used in a day runs rather high. 

Mr. Jepuicka. At a military post itself, there is no question but 
what the volume is so great that that post itself could receive 100- 
pound bags or any size bags that you might economically pack the 
coffee in, but it has to be broken down to. the company level, or units 
or detachments, which would require a smaller package. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many pounds a day would a kitchen use at a 
post where they fed 5,000 men? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Forty-five pounds per day. 

Mr. Scrivner. I[s that all? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Nine pounds per 100 men; that would make 450 
pounds—I am sorry. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds more like it. In locations or estab- 
lishments such as those, where you are serving almost 500 pounds a 
day, day in and day out, it seems to me there is not any reason why 
they should not be furnished 100-pound bags. And vou have a large 
number of those places throughout the United States. 

Mr. Jepuicka. The 100-pound bag,-from the standpoint of hand- 
ling, is not an easy package to handle, by one man. 

Mr. Scrivner. Agreed it is more difficult. But that would repre- 
sent a difference of $2 a bag; would it not? 
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Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir, if we were purchasing from a commercial 
roaster. : 

Mr. Scrivner. And that would be five bags a day, almost. There 
is $10 a day in one kitchen, and in the course of a vear you have made 
a considerable saving. If you multiply that by the number of large 
kitchens in the United States for which this coffee is bought, it would 
run into a great many $75 bonds. 

Mr. Jepuicka. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any more logical explanation for this? 

General Horkan. No, sir. We will go into that immediately with 
a view of finding out. 

Mr. Scrivner. My sole concern is to cut the cost as much as we 
possibly can. You have come up with figures that indicate to me 
that by using, to some extent at least, 100-pound bags in your pur- 
chases, you could save money. Let us have the explanation. If you 
can save the money, then it should be done, even if it is only $1 a day. 
If you multiply these savings throughout the country, it will amount 
to a great many thousands of dollars; and, as difficult as it is to get 
money, every $100 bond that you make it unnecessary for Uncle Sam 
to sell is that much better for the country. 

General Horkan. I would like to say, sir, that we will immediately 
take this question up, and if money can be saved as a result of buying 
coffee in 100-pound bags it will be bought in that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should be interested in knowing the result of your 
study. 

General Horkan. We shall let you know what the results are. 


PURCHASE, THROUGH NEW YORK COFFEE EXCHANGE 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to the question that I asked awhile 
ago. That relates to the purchase through the New York Coffee 
Exchange. If that is the set-up that I think it is, I can very readily 
understand why those gentlemen would be very well satisfied to have 
you keep on the way you are purchasing. They make a brokerage 
fee with very few dollars invested. 

Who can tell me what the practice is, what the make-up of the 
New York Coffee Exchange is, what their brokerage fee is, and the 
whole story on it? 

Colonel Dursin. I cannot tell vou the exact brokerage fee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody ought to be able to do so. 

Colonel Dursin. I do not actually buy the coffee, sir. I do not 
carry the figures in my head. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anybody know? Can you advise us who 
actually buys it, and what the fee is, and what the actual set-up of the 
coffee exchange is? 

Mr. Jepricxa. If I may interject this one statement bere, this 
statement about buying through the New York Coffee Exchange might 
be misleading. The coffee is actually put out on bids and is bought 
from various importers who are members of the coffee exchange. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about. 

Colonel Dursrn. But we do not restrict the procurement only to 
those people who are members of the exchange. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You understand, I did not write this statement. 
All I can do is to read this statement and try to understand the facts 
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on which the statement is based. If this statement is misleading, then 
it should not be in here. There is no place in these hearings for any 
misleading statements by anybody—coffee experts or otherwise. 

Where and how and when can we find out what this procedure is? 

Colonel Dursrn. I can describe the procedure to you right now, 
The coffee is put out on normal invitations to bid issued by the New 
York purchasing office. ‘The reason for including the statement about 
the coffee exchange is merely to set out that it was a normal commodity 
market transaction; for no other reason. Weare not paying any spe- 
cial fees to them any more than we would if a man in Paducah bid on 
the coffee. 

Mr. Scrrvner. But the man in Paducah is not buying 125 million 
pounds a year. 

Colonel Dursin. Practically all of the coffee that comes into this 
country passes through the New York Coffee Exchange. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. It becomes practically a 
monopoly. And the present method of procurement of coffee is not 
what is has always been, is it? 


BIDDING PROCEDURE 


Colonel Dursrin. So far as our invitations to bid are concerned, 
yes. We do not include in the normal bid any requirement that the 
coffee be purchased in any particular manner. That is purely up to 
the trader who wants to submit a bid on our requirements. We have 
no requirement that he deal with any particular firm. All we require 
him to do is to submit to us his prices for so much coffee to be delivered 
at a certain time. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that an open invitation to bid? Any trader may bid? 

Colonel Dursrin. That is correct; any normal trader in the business. 

Mr. Stxes. Does he submit a bid of so much per pound and expect 
to make his profit out of that? 

Colonel Dursin. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. Does he compete with all other traders? 

Colonel Dursin. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. That is the same procedure that is followed in acquiring 
other merchandise? 

Colonel Dursrn. It is the normal procedure followed in the pro- 
curement of our military-type supplies, for which we use the formal- 
bid system. 

Mr. Sikes. When a question is asked that can be answered simply, 
please speak out and answer it. Let us not wait for some other 
witness to pick it up. Mr. Scrivner, will you proceed. 

Mr. Scrivner. But essentially all your bidders are brokers; they 
seldom have to actually handle any of this coffee, is that right? 

Colonel Dursin. No, sir. The bidders are not brokers. We do 
not deal with brokers. We are not permitted to under Public Law 
413. We deal with the regular dealers in the product. We deal 
with no agents or brokers, except when they can get an actual come 
mercial firm into the agreement. And brokers cannot do that. 
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MARGIN OF PROFIT 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to return to my original request, 
This does not give all the information that I desire relating to the 
procurement of coffee through these channels. If somebody can get 
that information from the man who actually does the buying in New 
York, he certainly should know what the margin of profit is of these 
dealers. 

Colonel Dursin. Mr. Scrivner, to keep that point clear, we are 
not permitted by law to request a man, who is submitting a formal 
invitation to bid, or who is submitting a bid on formal invitation, to 
give us the details of his price breakdown. The General Accounting 
Office ruling is that a man submitting a bid on a formal invitation 
is thereby establishing a normal market. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but when you are buying 125 million pounds of 
coffee a year, that is not a normal transaction. That is an extraor- 
dinary situation. lam quite sure, regardless of what you have said, 
that whoever is buying this coffee certainly should know, and should 
be able to give us a pretty fair idea, what the margin of profit. is. 
And if that margin of profit is too great, in view of the quite consider- 
able amount of coffee that is being purchased, and we can find some 
better means of procuring our coffee at lower prices, that is what we 
should do. 

SIZE OF COFFEE PROCUREMENT AWARD 


Mr. Sikes. Is all of your coffee purchased from one firm or are the 
purchases broken down so that a number of firms can participate in 


supplying it? 

Colonel Dursrin. It is broken down so that any number of firms 
can participate. Obviously it is large business, so we cannot accept 
bids in lots of, say, 10,000 or 15,000 pounds. But it is broken down so 
that the normal dealers in the coffee trade can bid on our requirements. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the size of the lot on which they are invited to 
bid? 

Colonel Durnin. They are invited to bid in monthly increments 
to meet our requirements. Take the 1953 requirements for the 12- 
month period, that divides out about 8 million pounds a month, 8 to 
9 million pounds a month. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you ask for bids on 8 million pounds, or is there a 
further breakdown of that? 

Colonel Dursirn. No. We ask or send out invitations to bid on 
the amount to meet one quarter’s requirements to be delivered so many 
million pounds per month. 

Mr. Sikes. How many importers or dealers are big enough to 
handle an order of that kind? 

Colonel Durnin. Eight million pounds of coffee is a drop in the 
bucket. The Armed Forces’ requirements for coffee aggregate not 
more than about 7 percent of the coffee used in this country in 1 year. 

Mr. Sikes. How many bids, on the average, do you get for each 
quarter? 

Colenel Dursin. The last time I looked at it personally, I believe 
we were getting about 12 to 14 bids on our coffee. 

Mr. Srxes. So the bidding is fully competitive? 
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Colonel Dursin. That is right; it is a fully competitive operation. 
It is the system that we have always thought would result in the 
lowest price to the Government. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of a spread was there among the 12 
bidders and how many bids were identical? 

Colonel Dursin. None were identical to my recollection. I cannot 
tell vou as to that particular bid, but as I recall it, it was perhaps— 

Mr. Scrivner. If you do not recall it, will vou insert the informa- 
tion at this point in the record? 

Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we can learn how many bids you had and 
what the bids were. 

Colonel Dursrin. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PROCUREMENT OF COFFEE 


1. Coffee is procured by formal advertising. F. 0. b. point is ex-dock or ware- 
house port of entry. Invitations for bid are sent to all suppliers on the bidder’s 
list. Any supplier, whether a member of the New York Coffee Exchange or not, 
is placed on this list upon request. Deliveries of coffee are made on a monthly 
basis as specified in contracts. 

2. Information on margin of profit is not available to us as suppliers are reluctant 
to furnish, and this information is not required where lowest bid against invita- 
tions are accepted. It has been determined that the military has paid, on the 
average, a few mills less per pound than the average New York Coffee Exchange 
spot prices on date of purchase and date of delivery. Commercial roasters figure 
a profit of from 12 to 18 cents a pound after shrinkage (See 8S. Rept. 2377, Utiliza- 
tion of Farm Crops—Price Spreads on Coffee). 


Procurement directed NY-0018, issued Jan. 5, 1952, opened Feb. 14, 1952 


Procurement directed: Procured pounds 
500,000 pounds Colombian 500, 000 
4,600,000 pounds Santos = _ 4, 600, 000 


Delivery April 1952. Bids solicited 49; bids received 16. 
Price range 


Tentative 


Item Low bid High bid F. 0. b. point destination 


Santos $0. 53968 > $0. 5517 New York .| New Cumber 
| land. 
Santos 1 §412 25517 | New Orleans _| Atlanta. 
Santos... 5412 5508 Houston. __- San Antonio 
Santos . 1, S442 ? 5550 Seattle _ Auburn. 
Colombian oO Le eet: 2 585246 2. BRO04 do : Do. 


1 Net. 
? Discount offered, 1 percent if bill paid in 20 days. 


NOoTE.— Average price paid: Colombian, $0.585793; Santos, $0.544025 
INSTANT COFFEE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the situation with respect to instant coffee, 
which you procure for your field rations, and so forth? 

Colonel Dursin. Instant coffee is procured over and above the 
requirements for normal coffee. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is over and above the 125 million pounds? 
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Colonel Dursin. Yes, sir. It is included only in the operational 
rations and we have no way of knowing in advance how many oper- 
ational rations are going to be used at a particular time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but that kind of coffee deteriorates 
much more rapidly, does it not? 

Colonel Dursin. It does. However, we pack it differently. We 
buy it in individual envelopes of 5 grams each. That coffee is pro- 
cured under the same method of invitations to bid, but they are issued 
through Chicago. Our Chicago office buys our operational rations. 
That is a fully competitive formal invitation-to-bid system. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time that we get this report for the 
last quarter, give us a report on the bids received by the Chicago office. 

General Horkan. How far back do you want to go? 

Mr. Scrivner. Just one quarter. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Instant Corree 
Invitation for bid No. 669. 
Issued: 27 November 1951. 
Opening: 3 January 1952. 
Quantity: 49,000,000 envelopes of 5 grams soluble product or 2% grams pure. 
F. o. b. origin and destination bids requested. 


Thousand envelopes 
ei otal_| | 
[Item No.| quantity | March | April | May | June | July 
| } 


a a 


Destination and delivery: | 
Bartow, Fla é F 12, 700 1,000 | 3,000 | 3,000 | 3,000; 2,700 
Greenville, Tenn , 12, 700 1, 000 3, 000 3, 000 3,000 | 2, 700 
Fresno, Calif ___-. ? p 13, 050 1, 200 3, 000 3,000 | 3,000 2, 850 
Modesto, Calif ‘ geet 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 2, 456 





Utilization: As a beverage component for the operational ration, individual, com- 
™ 99 


bat, ‘*C. 
Number of invitations: 223. 
Bids received: 15 responses. 


Price spread, f. 0. b. origin basis 
I : ( 


Item No Low bid High bid 


Item No. Low bid High bid 


0. 0178 0.024488 || 3 ‘ 0. 01805 0. 024384 
. 01795 . 024544 | 4 . O1813 . 024384 


Low bids, items 1, 2, and 3, above not given award on basis of samples not 
meeting specification. 


F. o. b. origin basis 





Awards Item | Unit cost Value 


0. 01813 $230, 251. 00 
, ; 0181: 230, 251.00 ||American Home Foods, New 
Pure product only was given awards --.- : gone 236, 596. 50 A York N. Y. nt a ince 
. 01813 | 207, 697. 28 
Total 904, 795. 78 |=$3.29 per pound (181 enve- 
lopes). 
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COFFEE INVENTORY 


Mr. Sixes. I note your statement that it is necessary to maintai) 
an inventory of approximately 62 million pounds to insure an uninter- 
rupted supply. hat sounds like a lot 7 i coffee. How much is tha: 
per man in the armed services? 

Mr. Jepuicka. It is 60 percent of his annual allowance. 

General Horkan. That is 32 pounds a year. 

Mr. Jepuicka. It is 32 pounds a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thirty-two pounds per man per year? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is 24 pounds a month? 

Mr. Jepuicka. It is a little over 6 ounces a day per man. 

Mr. Sixes. That sounds like a lot of coffee. Do you think that the 
average housewife in this country uses that much? 

Mr. Jepuicka. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxegs. They like coffee, too. Why do the services use more? 
Mr. Jepuicka. The coffee, as it is brewed in the Army messes 
they use more coffee than the average housewife uses, perhaps, in her 

brewing of coffee. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Mr. Jepiicka. That is the experience of the people in the field, that 
the average soldier likes a pretty strong cup of coffee. 

Mr. Sixes. Do the services serve more coffee than is needed, or is 
there another explanation for the difference? What is there about the 
use of coffee among troops that requires the purchase of more coffee 
on the average than is used in the average household? 

Mr. Jepuicka. Coffee is served at various times, on maneuvers, for 
instance. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is it because the armed services do not feel the necessity 
for economy that is felt by the average household? 

Mr, Jepuicka. | believe they do, sir. They serve it in larger cups, 
for one thing, than is the case in the average household. Where you 
will get 5 ounces of coffee, in the Army mess they will serve the soldier 
8 ounces of coffee. 

General Reeprr. You buy 32 pounds a year. That is not 5 ounce; 
a day? 

Mr. Jepiicka. That is correct. It is less than 2 ounces per day. 

General Rerprer. Well, there are 16 ounces to the pound. That is 
about the same rate at which I drink coffee, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Sixes. How did you determine that you need an inventory of 
62 million pounds? 

Colonel Dursin. That is based on this consideration: We need » 
90-day level in our distribution system to insure that coffee will reac!) 
the end of the pipeline in time. That is on a world-wide average 
basis, the same as any grocery-store system, backing up the number 0! 
cans on the shelf. 

We arrive at the conclusion in two ways. First, the amount o! 
coffee it takes to provide a man with coffee per day. We know from 
experience the amount that it takes in our distribution system to 
insure that being available to him. 

The balance of that stock is related to the import levels which we 
have concluded are necessary to insure an uninterrupted supply. 
It is anybody’s guess, but it is our guess that we must maintain tha! 
in order to insure an uninterrupted supply of coffee. 
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COST OF ROASTING AND GRINEING COFFEE IN GOVERNMENT AND IN PRIVATE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. The statement is made here that— 


The actual cost to the Government for coffee roasting and grinding in Government 
facilities does not include consideration of insurance, taxes, and similar expenses 
not normally paid by governmental industrial-type activities. 

For our information, about what would those costs be? 

Colonel Durnin. I would like to ask Colonel Holzman to give you 
that data. 

Colonel Hotzman. Our price on roasting coffee in 50-pound bags 
is 66% cents a pound. If we were to buy that same coffee from a 
reputable coffee house, the price would be 72% cents a pound. In 
estimating our cost, we went far beyond the normal methods by going 
into industrial-type costing. That is the way these figures were 
arrived at. 

Mr. Stxkes. How much more than the 66% cents would it cost if 
you paid insurance, taxes, and other expenses that the Government 
does not pay? 

Colonel Hotzman. I believe you have that figure, Mr. Jedlicka? 

Mr. Jepiicka. We have it broken down here this way. The cost 
without any of these taxes to produce a pound of coffee in a 50-pound 
bag is 0.00689 cents. The taxes and all these other costs come to 
0.00791 cents per pound. Roughly about % of a cent is the cost to 
roast coffee, for the labor and the gas and the power and the additional 
cost of depreciation and taxes and other costs which the commercial 
operator includes in his costs. 

Mr. Stxes. I am not sure that I was able to follow your statement. 
If you were subjected to the same costs that the commercial operator 
is subjected to, your coffee would cost, instead of 66% cents per pound, 
how much? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Not counting those costs or including them? 

Mr. Sixes. I want you to include all of the costs that the com- 
mercial firm has to pay. Then I want you to tell me how much 
your coffee would cost if you had to pay what the commercial firm 
has to pay, in addition to your 66% cents. 

Colonel Hotzman. Those prices are included in the 66% cents. 

Mr. Sikes. If these costs are not included, what is the cost? 

Colonel Hotzman. The 66% cents a pound, or a difference of 0.59 
cents per pound, is included. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that include an estimate of taxes and insurance 
and all comparable costs? 

Colonel Hotzman. Yes, sir; that includes the full costs similar to a 
commercial-type operation. 

Mr. Sixes. Then what does it cost you to buy this coffee, since you 
do not pay taxes, you do not pay insurance. What does it cost you 
per pound? 

Mr. Jupiicka. It is 65.849 cents. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the 66% cents is a balanced figure, not an actual 
figure? 

Mr. Jepuicka. It is a balanced figure, so far as we have arbitrarily 
put in these taxes and these other costs that we do not normally pay. 
They have been added in order to give you a comparative figure with 
that of a commercial operation which would include those costs. 
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Mr. Sikes. Then 65.849 cents is the cost today for coffee to th 
Government? 

Mr. Jepiicka. Yes, sir; counting labor, power, fuel, and those costs 
which would directly be chargeable, and which we must pay; cost of 
material, and so forth. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well. I want to ask one more question. In your 
conclusion you say that the 125 million pounds of coffee that you buy 
is distributed, 94 million pounds for the Army and the Air Force and 
approximately 30 million pounds for the Navy. 

Most of us who have been on shipboard know that coffee is served 
very frequently by the Navy. I should think that they use more per 
person than the Army or the Air Force. From a quick glance at your 
figures I assume that they do not use any more coffee, if they use as 
much per man as is used by the Army and the Air Force. Can anyone 
comment on that? 

Mr. Jepiicka. I do not know the personnel strength of each of the 
services, sir. 

General Horkan,. | think the habit of drinking coffee is pretty much 
uniform. 

In the mess halls they usually have a little coffee around, certainly 
for the kitchen personnel, and on maneuvers they do serve extra coffee. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that there is a possibility that the Navy is 
more efficient in its use of coffee than are the other two services? 

General Horkan. I would not say that, sir. I think that we are 
efficient in the use of coffee, just as efficient as is the Navy. 

Mr. Srkxes. Have any studies been made to determine whether the 
Navy method of serving coffee is less wasteful than the Army and 
Air Force method? 

General Horkan. We have not conducted such a test, sir. There 
has been no test that I know of in the way of a comparison between 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, to determine the efficiency 
of each in the use of coffee. 

General MarsHauty. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to your 
question would be, if we were to get the Navy’s strength and compare 
it with the Army’s strength, and then take the quantity of coffee used 
by each—we do not have the Navy’s strength. 

Mr. Stxes. I realize that there is a considerable difference in the 
strength of the services, but there seems to be a considerable difference 
in the figures which you have submitted. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, perhaps General Moore could sub- 
mit a statement to us on the usage rates of coffee for each of the three 
services. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have a breakdown of the actual amount 
of coffee used per man in each of the three services, and if there is any 
material difference, I think there should be some studies made to 
determine why there is such a difference. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Average annual per capita consumption allowance, coffee, green-bean basts 
Pounds 
Army... ; : Oe ts eee + 38. 37 
Air Force a ae Lenny ae 38. 37 
39, 08 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to clear up one more point. On page 
3, paragraph a, you talk about the use by the armed services of an 
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average of 105 million pounds of coffee, roasted and ground, which is 
equivalent to approximately 125 million pounds of green bean: I 
assume then that you buy the green bean delivered to the roasters, 
so that you have to absorb shrinkage in your cost figures? 

Colonel Durnin. No, sir. We buy green bean coffee at our own 
depots, delivered to our roasters and we must as part of our agreement 
absorb the shrinkage. 

The coffee industry itself uses a shrinkage figure of 16 percent. 
We use a lesser figure on the average, but Nation-wide it is 16 percent 
shrinkage for green bean coffee being roasted. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all included in your price? 

Colonel Durnin. Yes, sir. We must include that when we buy 
the green bean. 

Mr. Sertvner. Is this roasting job a Quartermaster job or a civil- 
ian job? 

Colonel Dursin. Both types, sir. We have in Denver and San 
Antonio commercial contracts for roasting and grinding the coffee. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. Does that cost more or less than the military cost? 

Colonel Dursrn. In total it costs less as there are lesser amounts 
ground commercially than militarily over all the svstem. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you very much for appearing before us, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Jepiicka. Thank you, sir. 


COST OF RATION IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we take up the clothing item, 
yesterday the statement was made that the ration was—how much, 
General? 

General HorKkan. $1.21. 

Mr. Scrivner. That that was fixed by the Budget Bureau. How 
does the Budget Bureau come into the business of fixing the cost of 
this ration? 

General MArsHALL. To get to the beginning of it, sir, the basis of 
the ration is an Executive order which includes 39 components of the 
ration, similar to the congressional legislation which includes the 
components of the Navy ration. They give 39 components and the 
ounces per component for 1 day, in the price for that day. That 
develops the ration for that day. That is the amount which cannot be 
exceeded. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a ceiling beyond which you cannot go? 

Colonel DurBin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there is not anything that would stop you from 
going below that if you can get the better prices? 

Colonel Dursrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. As long as you provide the ration that is authorized? 

Colonel Durnin. That is right, sir. That is based on the caloric 
content of a ration. 

CALORIC CONTENT 


Mr. Stxes. I noted your statement, General, that the service 
ration provides 3,800 calories per day, which is adequate to keep a 
man trim and in good shape at hard labor? 

General Horkan. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sixes. There are certain stations, certain duty assignments: 
where a man is not doing hard labor, where most of the people ar 
doing desk work. 

General Horkan. Sedentary work. 

Mr. SrKes. It certainly does not require 3,800 calories for thai, 
and the man actually is better off if he does not get that much food. 
No one wants any member of the armed services to go hungry. But 
have you considered the advisability of reducing the ration at those 
posts or stations or in those assignments where the work is primarily 
a sedentary type of work? 

General Horxan. That is a very difficult question, to set a caloric 
value of the ration for the type of work in these messes throughout tlic 
Army. However, we are for the first time in the history of the Army 
going into that problem now. We have a study being conducted: 
and I made reference to it yesterday. We are having a study con- 
ducted on 55 different messes. 

We have a study being conducted at Camp Lee now to determine 
the necessary caloric content for the various types of messes, and i( 
may—lI will have to say “may’’ because I have not consulted the 
Medical Corps on this—but we are going into that with a view of 
probable savings, money savings through the issue of rations that 
will produce the caloric content for a sedentary group of men versus, 
for instance, your paratroopers. 

Mr. Stxes. I am glad to hear that. 

General Horkan. We feel there is some possibility of savings in 
that field, and I personally have taken an interest in it and have gone 
into that in the last couple of months and, as I sav, there is this surve) 
that has been conducted on 55 messes. That is being continued now. 

Mr. Sixes. Will vou keep this committee advised on any findings 
or any changes in practice that result? 

General HorKxan. We feel that there are great possibilities in the 

field that you point out to us. 






































IN COST OF RATION BETWEEN THE SERVICES 





DIFFERENCE 













Mr. Scrivner. I would like to go one step further on this same 
subject. We have been told that the Army allowance is $1.21-plus? 

General Horxkan. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the Air Force allowance? 

Colonel Dursrn. It is $1.19-plus. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know what the Navy and the Marine Corps 
ration cost is? 

General MarsHa.v. I do not have that. The Air Force is about 
$1.19. It has been put at about 2 cents under ours. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that the Navy and Marine Corps 
figure is about $1.11 or $1.12. 

General MarsHau. I do not know. We have nothing to do with 
computing their ration cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume that those figures can be furnished for the 
record? 
Mr. Sikes. I will ask General Moore to provide those figures for 


the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Fiscal-year-1952 budget estimates of ration costs per man 

















Army Navy | Seen Air Force 
| 
Continental] United States... ...........-..22.----2..- 1. 2164 1, 136 1, 136 1, 1981 
Ashore outside United States.._....-.-........-...-.--- 1.3588 | 1.20 | 1, 20 1, 2827 
QI sciences geen ntesadenenqeek cs cccennsnccrsonkscpisenlascveccsancon] 1, 225 1, 225 








Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume as has been stated that it actually is 
2 cents lower in the Air Force than in the Army. And, if it is $1.12 
in the Navy, that is 10 cents lower. How can we account for that 
much of a difference per day between the cost of the ration for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? Because, when you get into 
differences of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 cents a day on rations, you are running 
into big money again, 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you account for that? 

General MarsHatu. Between the Army and the Air Force the 
difference is in the item in our budget for support of other services. 
We budget for procurement cost, losses on food purchased for the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, this gives a distorted figure; does it 
not? 

General MarsHatu. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you talk about a $1.22 ration in the Army. 

General MarsHauu. That has been in effect ever since we have 
been charged with the procurement, storage, and issue of food for the 
Air Foree. In the last 3 or 4 years their ration has regularly been 2 to 3 
cents less than our ration. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you account for the 10-cent difference 
between the Army and the Navy? 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SERVICES IN METHODS OF COMPUTING 
COSTS 


RATION 


General MarsHALL. We went into that about 3 years ago with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, when the same question was raised. 
There is an absolutely different system of figuring the ration as 
between the Army and the Navy. 

For example, we figure the ration on a head count. The last time 
| went into the Navy ration, which was 3 years ago, I found that the 
Navy figures it more or less after the fact. They base it on dividing the 
number of dollars spent in a period by the total strength of the Navy. 
That gives you a smaller per capita figure. But the dollar amount is 
substantially the same per man fed. 

Whether that system is still in effect, I could not testify to at this 
time, because I have not been into it in 3 years. But that did come 
out when we were computing the rations of the three services when the 
Office of Defense Secretary was first established and the question was 
raised by Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. Scrtvner. There must be some items that are not included in 
their $1.10 figure that you do include? 

General Rerper. They do not take the 15-percent absentee deduc- 
tion. Is not that what you are saying, General Marshall? What you 
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are saying is that they do not make that 15-percent deduction fo; 
absentees, that we do. 

General MarsHauut. They figure the ration cost on the total 
strength of the Navy which gives them a lesser cost, because we figure 
the ration against the actual men fed, which gives a higher cost. 

Mr. Scrtvner. In this presentation, you are figuring on the average 
strength? 

General MarsHauu. The average strength of the men fed. We 
figure the ration on the actual food fed to those men. Again, if you 
take the total dollar cost and compare that to the strength of the men 
fed, our studies showed at that time that we were very close together 
after we adjusted the method of computing between us and the Navy. 
We were required to do it very thoroughly at that time. 

Also, there are certain charges which we include in the ration which 
are not included in the ration for the Navy; for instance, procurement, 
transportation, and inspection. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as I can see, there is no reason why the 
figures upon which the ration allowance is based should be any differ- 
ent in one service than in the other. If there is a different method 
used by any of the other services, it gives a false picture of the ration 
cost right there. That should be changed, because, as matters now 
stand, it looks as though the Navy is able to feed a man for 10 cents 
a day less than the Army. The logical conclusion is, if the Navy can 
feed their men for 10 cents a day less than the Army, and give them 
the same sort of diet, the diet that is prescribed as the proper diet, 
then there is something wrong in the Army. 

General Horkan. I would like at this point, with your approval, 
to insert in the record the method used in computing the Army ration 
versus the Navy ration. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

General Marsuauu. I would like to suggest, if we could have that 
inserted by the Secretary of Defense Office, as they have conducted 
this study, that it should be done that way. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that would be entirely appropriate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whatever source can give us the best information. 

(The information requested appears on p. 346.) 

Mr. Foon. I think this is a very interesting line of examination. | 
am positive that among the many things that I thought I was voting 
for when I voted for the Unification Act, was that it would stop just 
this kind of nonsense; and I am sure that most of my colleagues felt 
the same way. 

There has been a lot of publicity disseminated in the last month or 
so about a pair of boots in one service costing this much money and in 
another service costing that much more money, or some other item 
which showed a differential in the cost as between the services. For 
the life of me I cannot understand why the policy makers in the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense would submit the kind of bookkeeping to 
reflect figures that you have just given us for the cost of feeding one 
individual in each of the three services. I cannot understand why 
such a situation should exist. 

If the Air Force is taking a 2-cent credit as contrasted with the 
Army ration cost, from what I have heard here this morning, that 's 
strictly bookkeeping. There is actually not a 2-cent saving at all. 





(| 
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DISSIMILAR BUDGET PRESENTATION BETWEEN SERVICES 


I ecanrot understand why the books of the Air Force should not 
reflect that it costs them $1.21 to feed an airman, just as it costs the 
Army $1.21 to feed a soldier. 

Now, if the reason is that you are charged with the cost of purchase 
and transportation, then you must say to Mr. Scrivner, the reason is 
because of the cost of transportation and procurement. And then I 
cannot understand why the Air Force should not have to assume the 
burden of that cost, if 1t is done for them. 

It seems to me that the Air.Force should be asked to break down 
its figure in this way: Actually it is $1.19, but we have to pay 2 cents 
for transport and purchase to the Army; that is, if the Army charges 
them for that service. Why should not their figure be $1.21, so that 
you can explain to Mr. Scrivner the reason for that last 2 cents? 
Why should not the Air Force explain that to Mr. Scrivner? Why 
do you have to explain for the Air Force what that 2 cents is? I 
think that is ridiculous. 

General MarsHa.u. It goes back to a matter of law under which 
we are now operating. We have been charged with the procurement, 
storage, and issue of food for the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all right. I have no quarrel with the law. 
But after you do your procurement and your transportation, then 
I cannot see why the Air Force should not set up an bonest set of 
figures, and in that honest set of figures they should say what you 
are telling me, that the law provides as follows: That the Army must 
pay for transporting their food and for the procurement of their 
food. Therefore it costs the Army so much, which is reflected in 
the Army figures to the amount of 2 cents. So that actually the 
cost is $1.21. 

Why should you have to sit here before a Subcommittee for Army 
Appropriations and explain why the Air Force figure or the Navy 
figure is different from yours? That is not your job. We know what 
the law is. At least we are presumed to know what the law is. Why 
should the burden of explanation be upon you? 

The figure should be $1.21, just as your colonel broke it down for me 
in detail. I went after him and made him break it down and he broke 
it down and explained it to me. I think that the Air Force figure 
should be $1.21 and that somebody in the Air Force specifically should 
break that figure down and it should come out the same way as yours 
did. 

I think this is all contrary to the intent of the act. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but it gives a distorted picture of the 
Army budget, and gives a favorable figure from the standpoint of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. FLtoop. Exactly. There is no question about it. It is not 
right. 

Mr. Stxes. Right at that point, let me ask this question. Why is it 
not possible for the budget figures to show the pro rata part of handling 
the Air Force ration, so that it may be charged to the Air Force 
budget, and so that Congress would get a true picture? The true 
picture, I take it, would be in the neighborhood of $1.20 for each 
service? 
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General Horkan. That would be very close. 

Mr. Stkxes. Why could it not be shown that the cost to the Arm) 
is $1.20, plus its pro rata share of the handling costs, with the Ai 
Force pro rata share of the handling cost also shown? Would it no: 
be possible to do that? 

General MarsHauu. We show in this budget—and we have a back 
up on it—$13 million that we have included for operational costs, for 
support of other Government agencies, and we can show the Air Fore: 
portion of it. We have figured the anticipated transfers to the Air 
Force, and the cost which should be charged against the Air Force 

Mr. Sikes. But at this stage you give us a distorted picture of wha 
it costs to feed a man in the Army. 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir; $1.21 is still the cost for feeding a man 
in the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. We broke the Army figure down and it was $1.2! 
plus—and it was carried out to the fourth decimal. But certainly in 
fairness to the Army, if a table were placed in some newspaper indicat- 
ing the differences which have been mentioned here today, you know 
how it would look. You will have the Navy cost at $1.10 and the 
Air Force at $1.19 and the Army at $1.21. And every yard bird in 
the service would say, “There vou are! Isn’t that a great way to run 
a railroad?” And there would be a lot of speeches made about waste 
in the services. Why should the cost in the Navy be $1.10 to feed a 
boot at Norfolk, when it costs the Army $1.21 to feed a yard bird ai 
Meade? ‘To the civilian, that is nonsense; it is nonsense to me. 

General Horkan. I think the answer to that question, sir, is one 
that belongs on the defense level. 

Mr. FLoop. Then let us put it there. 

General MarsHaLu. We have agreed to a proposed bill for a uni- 
form ration law, which has been drafted by the Secretary of Defense 
Office, which is aimed at doing just what you have indicated, to elimi- 
nate all laws which require a different computation of the ration. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you have somebody from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense submit a draft of that proposed legislation with a 
memorandum interpreting it? 

General Moore. I shall submit that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 29, 1952. 
Hon. Freperick J. LAwTon, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 


Dear Mr. Lawton: There are enclosed herewith a draft of proposed legislatio: 
and a sectional analysis, to establish a uniform ration for the Armed Forces, and 
to authorize the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to issue regulations 
governing issue and sale of the ration, to prescribe special rations, and for other 
purposes, together with a copy of a proposed letter to the Congress recommending 
enactment thereof. 

This proposal is a part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1952. Your advice is requested as to whether this proposal is in accord with th: 
program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


CuarRues A. CooLipGe. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Speaker: There are forwarded herewith a draft of legislation and a 
sectional analysis, ‘““To establish a uniform ration for the Armed Forces, and to 
authorize the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to issue regulations 
governing issue and sale of the ration, to prescribe special rations, and for other 
purposes,” 

The proposal is a part of the Department of Defense legislative program for 
1952 and it has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. The Department 
of Defense recommends that it be enacted by the Congress. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to consolidate into one law the authority for 
a basie 1ation for the Armed Forces and, at the same time, to insure uniformity 
of rations among the services, under regulations prescribed by the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force under the direction and control of the Secretary 
of Defense. The proposal would repeal various provisions of law relating to this 
subject. 

This legislation is desired in order to remove the differences in statutes appli- 
cable to the Army and Air Force on one hand and to the Navy and Marine Corps 
on the other. 

The regulations resulting from this bill should establish comparable budgetary 
subsistence standards among the three departments. 

Considerations of troop morale, economy and capacity for maximum cross- 
servicing make it essential that a uniform ration law governing the subsistence 
practices of the military departments be enacted. 

The proposed ration law is sufficiently precise to protect the interests of those 
persons entitled to rations, yet sufficiently flexible to provide for exigencies without 
further congressional action. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 
No pertinent bills have been introduced in Congress concerning this item. 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 


It is not believed that the enactment of the proposal will have an appreciable 
effect on the military budget. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense has been designated as the representative 
of the Department of Defense for this legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
CyHaRLES A. CooLipGE. 





A BILL To establish a uniform ration for the Armed Forces, and to authorize the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to issue regulations governing issue and sale of the ration, to prescribe special rations, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘Uniform 

Ration Act of 1952.”’ 


_ Sec. 2. That for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps the basic ration 
issued to each person entitled thereto shall normally consist of the following 
average daily allowance of provisions: 





Components: Amount per ra 


Meats, fish and poultry, fresh oxi dicen een; 18 
Eggs, fresh (in shells) De phn eo aR 

Milk, whole fresh sth Pe 3 ae 

Ice cream, frozen__ : sy 3 2 : co, et 
Cheese (Cheddar type) __-_- oe ee : .-. Ounee. 
Butter___ : - , To ounces 
Shortening E F 25. __ounces 
Sugar, sirup, and spreads os ounces 
Cereals and grain products _. _- ; a __ ounces 
Legumes, dry __.- sh bs masieresao ws aoe 
Potatoes, fresh . : _..ounces 
Vegetables, leafy, green, vellow, fresh _ - a ounces 
Vegetables, other than leafy, green, vellow, fresh ...-ounces 6 
Tomatoes, fresh ; a Sauk Se _.. ounces : 
Citrus fruits, fresh : _.ounces._ 6 
Fruits other than citrus, fresh ___ounces 7 
Beverages—Coffee (roasted and ground) “ ; _ounces 7 
Miscellaneous: 10 per centum of monetary value of basic ration components. 


Sec. 3. Any article comprised in the basic ration may be issued in excess of the 
authorized quantity if there is an underissue of equivalent monetary value in the 
quantity of some other article. 

Sec. 4. Subject to the direction and control of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force shall prescribe policies and standards 
which to the maximum extent consistent with different conditions peculiar to each 
service shall be uniform, with respect to: 

(a) The issuance of rations in kind on a basis of quantity in accordance with 
section 2 of this Act, or on a basis of monetary value in lieu thereof. 

(b) The method for determining the monetary value of the ration prescribed in 
section 2 of this Act. 

(ec) The issuance of substitute articles in lieu of any article on the basic ration. 

(d) Special allowances or adjustments and special or supplementary rations 
defined by components, quantities or money values, as may be deemed necessary) 
or advisable. 

(e) The persons to whom rations or meals may be sold. 

(f) The prices at which rations or meals may be sold. 

Sec. 5. Under such regulations as may be promulgated by the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force pursuant to section 4 above (a) all enlisted mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, midshipmen, and cadets, while 
on active duty, shall be entitled to a ration; 

(b) all enlisted members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, mid- 
shipmen, and cadets, when hospitalized in a military hospital and while on activ: 
duty may be subsisted in kind in hospital food service facilities, and when so sul- 
sisted, a ration credit shall be allowed at a rate equivalent to the monetary value 
fixed for such ration in such regulations; 

(c) persons other than those provided for in (b) may be subsisted in hospital! 
food service facilities upon payment by such persons at rates fixed in such regula- 
tions. 

Sec. 6. Under emergent occasions the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force may prescribe subsistence for personnel not authorized in this Act when 
such authorization is deemed warranted by the unusual conditions prevailing. 

Sec. 7. (a) The following Acts and parts of Acts are hereby repealed: 

Section 11 Revised Statutes, as amended (10 U. 8S. C. 1232); 
Section 11 Revised Statutes, as amended (10 U.S. C. 726); 
Section 1293, Revised Statutes, as amended (10 U. 8. C. 716b); 


4 
7 


5, 
293, 

Section 1294, Revised Statutes (10 U. S C. 729); 

Section 2, Revised Statutes (34 U.S. C. 904); 

Section 1583, Revised Statutes (84 U. 8. C. 905); 

Section (a), Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat 855) (84 U.S. C. 901a). 

Section 40, Act of February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 758) (10 U.S. C. 724); 

That portion of Section 1581, Act of July 1, 1902 relating to the use of mom 
accruing from the rations of enlisted men (32 Stat. 680), as amended (34 U.S. ( 
908) : 

That pertion of the Army Appropriation Act of 1907 (34 Stat. 1165), as amenc: 
(10 U. S. ©. 725), relating to Subsistence Department which reads as follow: 
‘*Providid, That hereafter the emergency ration prescribed for use on emerge 
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oeeasions shall, when issued, be furnished in addition to the re gular ration under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Army”’ 
Act of March 2, 1933 (ch. 184, 47 Stat. 1423), as amended (34 U. S. C. 902a, 
902b, 902c, 902d) ; 
Act of June 5, 1942 (ch. 327, 56 Stat. 208; 34 U.S. C. $09). 
(b) All laws and parts of laws to the extent that they are inconsistent with this 
Act are ee! repealed 
Src. This Act shall become effective at the beginning of the second fiscal 
vear oe ing its enactment. 


Section ANALYSIS 


Section 1 establishes the short title. 

Section 2 establishes a basic uniform ration standard for the Armed Forces for 
each person entitled to a ration. 

Section 3 establishes right to issue an excess quantity of any component of the 
basic ration provided there is an under-issue of some other component in equiva- 
lent value. 


Section 4 authorizes the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force subject 
to the direction and control of the Secretary of Defense to: (a) Issue rations in 
kind or the monetary allowances in lieu thereof, (b) determine the monetary value 
of the ration, (c) issue substitute articles in lieu of any article of the basic ration, 
(d) preseribe special allowances or adjustments and special or supplementary 
rations, (e) define the persons to whom rations or meals may be sold, and (f) fix 
the prices at which rations or meals may be sold. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force to issue 
regulations pursuant to section 4; prescribes the persons to whom rations may be 
issued and prescribes issuances and sale of rations in hospital messes. 

Section 6 in time of emergency authorizes the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force to issue rations to personnel not otherwise authorized. 

Section 7 repeals prior laws relating to the issuance and sales of rations. 

Section 8 provides that the act shall become effective at the beginning of the 
second fiscal year following the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. FLoop. I certainly would like to understand why the Navy, 
under the Unification Act, is using an entirely different table of values 
and an entirely different approach and an entirely different yardstick. 
It does not make any difference whether.it is a head count or some 
other count. Whatever they are doing, why should they be using ¢ 
different vardstick? Because of what they are doing and the way 
they are doing it, they present an entirely false set of figures. Why 
is that? That is absolutely a false presentation of the cost of feeding 
a meal to a man, a presentation that is made to the Appropriations 
Committee and to the public. That is not right. 

Either they are right or you are right. Both of vou cannot be right 
in reporting these costs per meal per man to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of this House. 

Why should that be permitted? I want to know, and I am sure 
this committee wants to know, why the Navy is permitted to use a 
yardstick which you tell us here does not reflect the true picture. 
Mr. Scrivner asked you why they have a cost of $1.10, and your cost 
is $1.21. They must be paying $1.21, too. If they are not, why not? 
If the $1.10 figure is a result of bookke ‘eping using a different standard 
of measurement than you are using, why do you fellows permit them 
to do it? 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, the question being raised by the 
committee is similar to thousands that have been raised in the De- 
partment of Defense, in the various services, since the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense was created in 1947. A sincere attempt is being 
made to resolve all these questions in the interest of economy. 
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Mr. FLoop. We understand, as the General has pointed out here. 
that the Army is doing certain things. There is no objection to that. 
But what we do object to is that it was never the intent of Congress 
that the Army should bear the burden of all of this. If the bookkee)- 
ing can work one way, there is no reason why there cannot be three 
pages in the book—one for each service—and let the accounts reflec 
honestly what the various services must bear of the cost of this par- 
ticular item. There is no reason why that cannot be done. If the 
Navy is permitted to use a different system in order to reach a figure 
of $1.10, to do the same thing that the Air Force and the Army are 
doing, that is not fair to the Army. It is not fair to the Army and no 
law providing for unification ever intended that. 

Now, that is the problem. ‘This is a question of simple bookkee)- 
ing, reflecting the proper distribution of the burden for exactly the 
same thing. 

Mr. Sixes. General Moore, will you provide for the committee a 
complete statement from the Office of the Secretary of Defense show- 
ing how the different costs of rations for the different services are 
arrived at; why that system is now followed; why it is not considered 
advisable, if under the law they can, to go to a common charge system? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The apparent differences between the ration values of the services are accounted 
for as follows: 


1. Differences between Army and Air Force 


The basic raw food costs of the field and garrison rations in the Army and Air 
Force are identical. Because of variations in conditions of service, however, there 
are minor differences in the proportions in which these rations are served, as we'll 
as differences in the amounts of special rations (such as C”’ rations, assault pack- 
ets, in-flight rations, 5 in 1 rations, ete.) which are required by the operational 
needs of each service. The ration value used for computing the budget is 
“weighted” for each service in proportion to the requirement for each type of 
ration. This weighting. results in slight differences in raw food costs. 

A more important difference in the budgeted cost per man results from the 
fact that the Army assumes logistical responsibility for subsistence supply of the 
Air Force down through the depot level. The ration value in the Air Force budget 
therefore does not include such logistical support costs as first destination trans- 
portation, losses in transit, or damage, spoilage and fire losses in depots. This 
cost for support of the Air Force is included in the separate line item, ‘Support of 
other Government agencies,” in the Army budget. The cost of its own logistical 
support is weighted into the Army ration value, thus making the Army ration value 
appear higher than that of the Air Force. 


2. Differences between Army-Air Force and Navy 


There are differences in the statutes which prescribe the components of th 
daily ration for the Army and Air Force on one hand and for the Navy and Marine 
Corps on the other. The Navy law permits somewhat more flexibility in establish- 
ing the components of the ration than is the case with the Army law. 

Another factor which does not make for any real difference in ration values but 
does cause a substantial apparent difference is the difference in the method of 
computing and administering rations insofar as absentees are concerned. The 
Army and Air Foree administer rations to troops and compute ration values on 
what is known as the “head count” system. This system results in a computation 
of per man ration costs on the basis of the cost per man fed. Thus the daily ration 
value does not reflect the savings in rations which results because all personne! 
entitled to be fed do not eat every meal, This is taken account of in the budge! 
estimates by subtracting from the total number of personnel entitled to be fed 
the estimated number of absentees. The ration value is then multiplied by thi 
lower number representing the estimated average number who will actually be fed. 

The Navy administers rations and computes ration values on the basis of the 
number of personnel entitled to be fed. The savings in rations which result because 
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all personnel entitled to be fed do not eat every meal is thus reflected in the 
ration value. This results in a lower value for the ration used in computing the 
budget than the actual cost per man fed. 

It will be seen from the above that the differences between the ration values of 
the services are more apparent than real. To the extent that there are true 
differences, they result from differences in requirements for special operational 
rations because of differing conditions of service and from differences in the basic 
laws prescribing the components of the daily ration. Differences of long standing 
between the Army-Air Force and the Navy in the method of administering rations 
and the fact that the Army provides certain logistical support for the Air Force 
make for apparent differences in budgetary ration values which are not true differ- 
ences because they are compensated for by offsetting adjustments in the budget 
computation. ; 

\ draft of a uniform ration law which will permit standardization of the com- 
ponents of the basic ration has been developed and.is now under review at the 
Bureau of the Budget. Pending enactment of such a uniform ration law, it has 
not been considered advisable to attempt to change basic systems for administer- 
ing rations and providing logistical support which are functioning smoothly, when 
the only apparent benefit of such changes would be to present in the budget of 
each service a daily ration value which would appear more nearly identical than 
the values now shown without actually affecting the total subsistence cost in any way. 

Now may I make just a small statement? 

Mr. Stxss. Surely. 

General Moorr. While we have made certain determinations in 
the hope of saving money, we have assigned responsibilities to the 
(Quartermaster General which increase their budget out of proportion 
to some similar items in the other services; but I will assure this com- 
mittee that it was done in anticipation of having the direct with- 
drawals of cash from the Treasury to perform the function being less 
than they otherwise would have been and to have the responsibility 
for the determinations of the amounts to be explained done by as few 
people as possible. And while the Department is striving to do some 
of the things, Mr. Flood, you have definitely indicated would be 
helpful, the difficulty is in this ration field 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about this one. This is no time for an 
amicus curiae for the Department of Defense. I understand that 
perfectly well. This is a very simple matter. As Mr. Scrivner and 
the chairman developed, all of these things that have been suggested 
under the act can be done, but there is still no reason under that very 
same act why what this committee would like to see worked out 
cannot be worked out. This does not call for direct legislation and 
should not be permitted to continue. It is not right. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 





| sarc) fara} Estimate, | Estimate, 
Project and subproject } Actual, fiscal | fiscal year | fiseal year 
year 1951 4 } Fe 
| 1952 1953 





Purchase of individual clothing | ($929, 100, 861) | ($498, 239, 924) | ($178, 346, 786) 
Purehase of individual clothing (consumption) | 557,943,313 | 258, 754,012 178, 346, 786 
Purchase of individual clothing (wool reserve) 330, 859, 388 | 200,925, 612 | i 
Purchase of individual clothing (mobilization 

| reserve) 40, 298, 160 ; 38, 560, 300 | 0 
Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing 35, 000, 000 74, 000, 000 | 71, 973, 214 





i 
' 





Total direct obligations 964, 100,861 | 572, 20,04 | 250, 320, 000 
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Mr. Sixes. Very well, General Horkan; let us turn to your require- 
ments for clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have a living model oui here. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you wish to elaborate on your statement or to 
show to the committee any of the items of clothing which are in the 
requirement categories at this time, General, or do you wish the com- 
mittee to begin its questioning? 

General Horkan. We have outside, sir, a model of the winter 
clothing that we are using in Korea, if the committee would like to 
examine that clothing. 

Mr. Sikes. Why do you not bring him in? 

General Horxan. Will you bring him in and let us take a look a} 
him? 

Mr. Stxes. Gentlemen, if you are ready, you may proceed. 

Mr. FLoop. Tell us the name of this person you are presenting. 


MODEL COMBAT CLOTHING OUTFIT 


Mr. Woopsury. I am Robert L. Woodbury. Iam in the research 
and development end of the general’s office. 

Mr. Sixes. General, will you, as we go through this, tell us exactly 
what you are proposing and whether each item is in the research and 
development stage or whether it represents an item of issue to the 
troops. In other words, just tell us where we are and at what point 
of development this is. 


BOOTS 


General Horkan. This is the boot that is being used in Korea; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stkes. How much of it is boot and how much is foot? [1 
looks pretty big from here. 

Mr. Woopsury. That isright. That boot is the boot that embodies 
the famous bottle principle of keeping the foot dry and warm. There 
is a layer in that boot; that is an outer layer of rubber and then an 
insole of some kind of felt in there that brings about a thermos- 
bottle effect. 

Mr. Stxes. Does it get away from the effect of sweating? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. It will reduce the sweating of the foot 
down to the minimum. And you can wear one pair of socks with that 
shoe rather than, as with the old shoe pack, they required several 
pairs of socks. 

Mr. Stkes. How serviceable is it? 

General Horkan. That boot has proved an improvement. It has 
become an improvement over the shoe pack in Korea. 

Mr. Sikes. How long will it last under normal conditions in Korea? 

General Horkan. We had some of those boots in Korea last year, 
last winter. Do you know how long that will last, Mr. Woodbury? 

Mr. Woopsury. So far they seem to be lasting as well as we could 
have expected. There have been no failures other than those whic! 
occurred as a result of land mines or men catching the boots on 
barbed wire, something like that. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know how long they will last? 
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Mr. Woopsury. There have been no failures due to wear. They 
all lasted through the season. We do not know how long they will 
last. 

Mr. Sixes. How long did the boots last which these are replacing? 

General Horkan. Several seasons of wear; at least two seasons of 
wear ordinarily. 

Mr. Sixes. Do vou think these will last two seasons of wear? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. What did the others cost and how much do these cost? 

\M[ir. Woopsury. They are not quite comparable, sir. The model 
previous to this required two pairs of wool ski socks and two pairs of 
cattle-hair insoles for insulation. Those socks and insoles required 
very frequent replacement and, due to the necessity for frequently 
changing them, many of them would be lost in the process of swapping 
the old and dirty socks for fresh clean socks. 

Also, they have a fairly high rate of wear. 

Mr. Sertvner. The ski socks cost how much? 

Mr. Woopsury. I could not answer that offhand. 

Mr. Howarp. $1.60 a pair for the ski socks. 

Mr. Sixes. How much do these boots cost? 

Mr. Howarp. The current procurement price is $16 a pair. 

Mr. Sikes. How much did the old boots cost, in addition to the 
cost of the socks? 

General Horxan. The old shoe pack that this replaces cost $8.60. 

General Reever. With six pairs of socks, the socks costing $1.60 a 
pair or $9.60, the total would be about $17.60. 

Mr. Sixes. So, there is not too much difference? 

General Horkan. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. And this one you think is a much better boot? 

General Horkan. This is a much better boot and is proving so in 
Korea, 

Mr. Froop. What is it made of? 

Mr. Woopsury. A rubber inner and outer portion with a wool-pile 
insulation in between, sealed in so that water cannot get in. 

Mr. Fioop. The part of the boot that I am looking at is rubber; 
is that right? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it just ordinary natural rubber or synthetic rubber? 

Mr. Woopsury. The sole is GRS compound. I am not sure what 
compound it is. The upper part is a low-temperature compound, that 
is, material which retains its flexibility at low temperatures. 

Mr. Froop. Why is it better than leather? 

Mr. Woopsury. Because of its being water-impregnable. We have 
not yet been able to develop a technique for preventing water from 
getting through leather. That is actually the problem that led to the 
development of this boot. Leather footgear, even the shoe back which 
has leather, the upper portion still lets moisture collect in the insulating 
layers with usual resulting effect. The moisture conducts the heat 
away from the wearer’s foot and to that extent he may even become 
a cold-weather casualty; that is, providing he is pinned down under 
fire, or something of that sort, and cannot exercise to keep the circu- 
lation going. 
General RreprEr. Nobody’s feet have frozen in that boot. 
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Mr. FLoop. What is the height of that boot, if you know, as com- 
pared to the German infantryman’s half boot? 

General Horxan. The German infantryman’s half boot, I think, 
came up a little bit higher. 

Mr. FLoop. Why do you not have it the same height? You know 
that that was’a good boot. 

General Horkan. That was a good boot, but it was not designe: 
for this same purpose. That German boot was a more common- 
purpose boot. 

Mr. FLoop. You are satisfied that that is high enough? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; that is high enough. 

Mr. Woopsury. The height of that is based on a survey of a man’s 
body dimensions, in order to arrive at a height which does not inter- 
fere with the calf muscle. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it all right for it to be wide open there? Is that for 
ventilation purposes? Will that keep the water out? 

Mr. Woopsury. Normally another item of clothing is worn over 
these trousers like the one he has in his hand. The field trousers are 
worn over these and there is a draw-string at the bottom which makes 
a closure over and around this boot to prevent snow and mud from 
getting up and down into the insulated boot. 

Mr. Stkes. What kind of sock do you use in that boot? 

Mr. Woopsury. The same sock that is used with our other items 
of footgear; a cushion-sole sock. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is the sock standard issue or is it made especially for 
this boot? 

Mr. Woopsury. No, it is the standard stock for all of our other 
items of footgear. 

Mr. FLoop. That looks pretty large. What size is it? 

Mr. Stauta. This is an 8 foot. 

Mr. Woopsury. Because the insulation is built into the boot, that 
is the reason it looks so large. But we feel that that built-in insula- 
tion is going to reduce the incidence of cold-weather injury to insignifi- 
cant amounts. 

Mr. Sixes. Wili this boot snag on wire? 

General Horkan. That is one of the possible weaknesses of that 
It will snag on barbed wire. Then you tear the outer layer and the 
man might get water or something in there and his foot might freeze. 

Mr. Stxxes. What is the weight of it? 

Mr. Woopsury. Two pounds 11 ounces each. 

Mr. Sitkns. What was the weight of the other boot with the socks? 

Mr. Woopsury. The weight is comparable. I do not remember 
exactly. There is no real difference in the weight between the two 
ensembles. 

Mr. Fioop. These strings are better than rawhide? 

Mr. Woopsury. Apparently so, sir. Also they are more available. 

Mr. Sixes. Wil! you go ahead, please. 

Mr. Wooprury. Are you interested in the whole ensemble? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

UNDERWEAR 


Mr. Woopsury. The underwear you see here and up above is the 
new standard Army’s underwear based on the pajama-type concept, 
so that it is loose fitting. That looseness of fit gives him effective 
‘nsulation, more so than the old type long johns. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is two pieces? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is right, sir. The next layer he has on— 
by the way, the fabric is the same as in our previous old long johns. 
“Mr. Sixes. What is it—wool? 

Mr. Woopsury. It is 50 percent wool and 50 percent cotton. 


FIELD TROUSERS 


The next layer is the wool field trousers, and these are the suspend- 
ers, the arm-hole suspenders which hold up both the underwear and 
the trousers. Those suspenders are designed in that way so that it is 
possible for the soldier when he has on all of his clothing to lower his 
trousers and perform the natural functions without having to struggle 
for a long time getting his garments back on again, due to the dis- 
comfort of the cold, the upper body of the garment—— 

Mr. Ftoop. How many pockets are in the trousers? 

Mr. Woopsvury. There are conventional pockets, the side pockets 
and two hip pockets. The upper body of the garment is the new 
field shirt. These are all standard items. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything at the sides to hold weapons, such 
as knives, and so forth? Are there any pockets there? 


SHIRT 


Mr. Woopsury. These trousers are not worn as outer trousers in 
combat. The shirt he has on is Army standard new field shirt which 
is made of 16-ounce fabric, which is a thicker wool fabric than that 
used previously, to provide some extra insulation, to make up for 
some of the insulation lost by removing one layer. You see, formerly 
we had five layers of upper body garments and we now have four, 
and by adding a little bit more insulation to each of the four layers 
we have eliminated one item. 

Mr. Fioop. That neck buttons up, if you want it to? 

Mr. Wooprury. That is right, sir. The design is such that there 
is a great deal of freedom of movement in the arms, and so forth; 
more so than in our previous shirt. 


TROUSERS 


The trousers which he wears over the wool trousers have all the 
funetional features required by the field forces, the infantry, and so 
forth, plus the flaps on the pockets to prevent the entry of snow and 
to make possible parachute jumping without the loss of the contents 


| of the pockets. 


These trousers also have built into them a knee-action feature, sort 


_ of built in back of the knee, which reduces the amount of binding which 
» occurrs When a man has to run, squat, leap, and so forth—go through 


violent physical motions. 
These trousers are also equipped with suspender loops so that the 


| whole lower part of the assembly can be suspended from the same hook. 


The trousers are made of a 9-ounce sateen cotton fabric which is 


/ worn face side in; that is, the shiny side in, so that the side which is 


out takes the beating, and that is the side which our tests have shown 
is much more abrasion resistant. We expect to get considerably more 
wear out of these trousers in this material. 
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Mr. Fioop. These are being worn? 

Mr. Woopzury. There are substantial quantities in service. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do the medical people say about them so far as 
wounds are concerned? Do they have any evidence concerning these 
as contrasted with the older ones so far as wounds are concerned? |s 
there any history on that? 

Mr. Woopsrury. All of our fabrics and the dyestuffs are tested by 
the Medical Corps to determine whether or not they are toxic. Al! 
these materials have been tested also. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you treat any of your clothing for these troops who 
go into the line either before, or after they come out, with any kind of 
chemical which would be antitoxic in any way? Do you make any 
special antitoxic precombat treatment, before they move up with this 
clothing? 

Mr. Woopsury. No particular effort has been made to do that, duc 
to the nature oi the infantryman’s work, the fact that he crawls on thy 
ground in filth and dirt. 

Mr. FLoop. I know that, but there is no program of antitoxic 
treatment on combat troops’ clothing? They move out of the rest 
billets up to the line, and there is no test at that point? 

Mr. Woopsury. No, sir. 

General Horkan. It is laundered. It goes through the regula; 
laundry process which we feel is sufficient to take most of the dirt anc 
harmful things out, that might affect it. 

Mr. Fioop. But there is no antibiotic treatment of any kind? 

General Horkan. No, sir. We feel laundering is sufficient. 


FIELD JACKET 


Mr. Wooprury. The next upper body layer is a field jacket 
This is apart of the new ensemble recently standardized. It has a 
removable liner made of 

Mr. Fioop. This fellow is tying those up pretty high now. 

Mr. Woopsury. They go down further than that. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you have to keep water out of there? 

Mr. Woopsvry. Ordinarily in combat they would be tied down to 
the ankle. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, the best proof is what your experience has 
been in combat with that boot. Does it have any of the troubles 
that I might be complaining about? 

Mr. Woopsury. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Then that is the end of it. 

Mr. Woopzsury. Yes, sir. It has a rubber thing sealed in inside 
the boot. 

Mr. Fioop. At any rate, it does not do what I am worrying about? 

Mr. Woopsury. No, sir. This jacket has a liner made of a mohair 
frieze fabric that has a cotton backing. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you mean that that is raw mohair or is it a cloth 
made from mohair? 

Mr. Woopsury. The mohair yarns are exposed on the outside as 
in an upholstery fabric, except the loop size is much larger. 

Mr. FLoop. This is not padding, it is actually a piece of cloth? 

Mr. Woopzury. That is right. The cotton backing is the basi 
fabric. The mohair yarns are floated up as loops so that the resilienc: 
of the mohair plus the structural strength of the loop form make th: 
material practically crush resistant and it retains its insulation in use 
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CHINESE WINTER CLOTHING FOR TROOPS 








Mr. FLoop. What examination and investigation have you con- 
ducted in research and development on what the Chinese use for 
their northern troops in the winter areas? Is it good? Is it bad?.. 
Is it better? Is it cheaper? 

Mr. Woopsury. It is cheaper, but it is very poor. 

Mr. Foon. It is? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. They use cotton sheeting as the outer 
and inner fabrics and between that they have seme cotton batting. 
That has a fairly high insulation value when it is dry, but the moment 
it is exposed to moisture, the cotton batting collapses and goes down 
to nothing and acts as a reservoir for that moisture. 

Mr. Fitoop. Then you can assure us that as far as this outfit is 
concerned, it is incomparably superior to anything that the Chinese 
put on their front-line combat troops? 

Mr. Woopgury. Yes, sir. 













Russian WINTER CLOTHING FoR TROOPS 








Mr. FLoop. Have you been able to get hold of any of the Russian 
stuff? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes; indeed, we have. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you think about yours as compared to the 
arene They ought to know something about winter clothing. 

Mr. Woopsury. The Russian combat clothing seems to be large ly 
Roe on their civilian clothing, the type of thing that the Russians 
have used basically for centuries. 

Mr. Fioop. We are having trouble about their airplanes; we are 
having trouble about their munitions. It seems that they are doing 
so much better than we are—so somebody tells us. Can you assure 
us that, at least at this point, our combat winter troop clothing is 
superior to that of the Russians? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you know? That is what we want to know. 
Because the Russians have many, many millions who live in ex- 
tremely bitter cold weather, much colder conditions than our people 
live under, and apparently they get along all right. 

General HorKan. May we go ‘oft the record on that for a minute? 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Horxan. From our point of view this is far superior. | 
do not know whether they would say that theirs is better than ours 
or not, but from our point of view and from our research and develop- 
ment, we think this is superior. 

Mr. Sikes. It is probable that they can build theirs for a cost of 
less than 20 percent of ours? 

General Horkan. Much cheaper than that. 

Mr. Sixes. What is it that they have that keeps them warm at so 
much less cost? 

Mr. Wooprury. I think I can answer that, sir. The Russians 
have had experience from birth living in cold weather, just as the 
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Eskimos do, or the Indians in Alaska. So that they have learned 
how to live with cold weather, and with inferior equipment. The 
American soldier does not have that kind of background from child- 
hood on, so that he has to learn something which is entirely alien to 
him, living under miserable conditions in the field. The Russian 
lives that way all his life, so that it is not a new thing to him. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, he just ‘‘toughs” it out? 

Mr. Woopzgury. That is right. 

General Horkan. It is like our kids who know how to play baseball 
from the time they are very young. 

Mr. FLoop. This outfit looks very much as though you have spent 
.a lot of time with the Norwegian winter troops and the Scandinavian 
winter troops; that is, generally. 

Mr. Woopgsury. We study the developments of all the armies, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you think this is better than what the Scandinavians 
the Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians have? 

Mr. Woopsury. We do. 

Mr. FLoop. You see, we have sat through long hearings here and 
somebody tells us that the Russians have better planes than we have. 
Somebody tells us that they have more and better submarines than we 
have. Somebody else tells us that they have more and better tanks 
than we have. What I am trying to find out is do we have at least 
something that is better? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. This is it? 

General Horkan. That is it. 

Mr. Fioop. Believe me the American people and this committee are 
very, very much concerned with what these fellows are wearing, at all 
times, and especially in areas like this, in this fantastically terrible 


Korean situation. But tell me this. If you are that good, and say so 
now, how in the world were you so bad during the first vear? And how 
did you become so good now? 


IMPROVEMENT IN WINTER CLOTHING FOR COMBAT TROOPS 


General Horkan. I will tell you. In the first year, it was new over 
there-—— 

Mr. FLoop. Now, General, it was the same cold, the same winter, 
the same boys. 

General Horkan. What I mean is this—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but they were called into Korea with absolutely 
no notice and they didn’t have the time to build a supply line and 
get things over there. 

Mr. F.ioop. This is something that I cannot understand. There are 
all kinds of climate in this world. J cannot understand why you would 
not have some reasonable preparation for all kinds of climate. You 
had made some preparation. You bad boots, shoe packs, and equip- 
ment that you had tested and you thought they were satisfactory. 
And if I had been sitting here a year before and asked you the ques- 
tions, some representative of the Quartermaster Corps would have 
told me just what you are telling me now—‘ Best in the world.”” Then 
they got into Korea and it was a wash-out. 

What reason should I have to think that this is any better than 
what vou had before? 
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General Horxan. It represents an improvement over what we had 
2 years ago. Two vears ago when this thing started over there, we 
did have some equipment, but this Korean thing was started pretty 
hurriedly, and we did not know exactly what part of Korea-—— 

Mr. Fioop. 1 know, but you certainly must have known that men’s 
feet would freeze under certain conditions, if you were doing all of this 
research and development that you were supposed to have been doing 
and that you told this committee that you were doing. The news 
reels and the newspapers put on a terrific show, but it was all wrong. 
Now, that was only a couple of years ago, two fiscal periods. 

How in the world is it possible that this could happen? I amso 
sick and tired of this great industrial potential of ours turning out stuff 
which it seems is no good. Why is that? What can you tell me to 
make me think that this is not going to happen again? 

General Reever. It is not happening. 

Mr. FLoop. That is a good answer, it is not happening. 

General Reever. That is right. We have not lost any feet this 
year, wearing this boot. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, can you give us the dope on that? Can you 
insert at this point in the record a comparable table, the information 
for which you would get from your medical people, which will support 
such a statement? 

General ReEpDER. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. With reference to both respiratory casualties and 
physical bite? 

General HorKan. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your respiratory problem now—do you know? 
What about respiratory diseases? 

General Horkan. They are very much less than last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Less than they were before? 

General HorKan. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You know that the pneumonia casualties were shocking 
and there is no reason for that. 

General Horxan. We can furnish you the figures from the Medical 
Corps. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you put in a table of reasonable size indicating 
the chief respiratory and bite problems that you had the first year 
and that you are having now with this stuff that you are now showing 
us which you say is responsible for the change in the situation? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STaTEMENT oF Cop INJuRIES AND RESPIRATORY Diseases IN Korea 


Cold injuries (frostbite, etc..—The number reported to date for the 1951-52 
season is 680, and that compares with the number reported for the same period 
for the 1950-51 season of 4,405. 


Respiratory diseases (rate per 1,000 troops) by months 











Month 1950-51 | 1951-52 








a aa Ce ae oad aiid ate kine ate 66.26 | 44.83 
| RSE ee eae: SE. Ts ee POS. RLS Oe eee eh st blak 65.69 | 49. 97 
Se eee ia Ladin cated eee eeien SoG edo ave pf 7.17 71,97 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, you are not taking credit for all of this? 

General Horkan. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Conditioning and training of troops has had something 
to do with it? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; and instruction. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you responsible for instructions as to the use of 
this equipment? 

General Horxan. Our people over there go down into the com- 
panies and teach them how to use this. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any printed information on the use of 
this equipment? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. If it is not too lengthy—and it should not be—will you 
insert in the record at this point an exact copy of a set of the instruc- 
tions that a young infantryman gets when he 1s given this equipment? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir; we have our MS go down there with 
the company commanders and instruct them in how to use this. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you check on them? Do you get reports from 
company commanders after the instructions and after your instructors 
have gone through there, to see that these instructions are being 
followed? You know how some soldiers are; they would not be 
average soldiers if they all paid attention to you. 

General Horkan. Our people are continually rotating through 
these outfits. That is a continuing process. 

Mr. Stavuta. We insert instruction labels in each garment to tell 
them how to wear it and what item is to be used. 

Mr. Fioop. Put a copy of that in so that we can have a look at it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Boots, Compat, Rupper, INSULATED FOR USE IN SNow, Stusu, Mup, AND WATER 
FACTS ABOUT THE INSULATED BOOT 


These boots have been designed to replace the Shoepac, M—1944. The insulation 
is sealed in the boots to keep it dry. Dry insulation is one of the important factors 
in keeping the feet warm. The small amount of sweat collected in the socks, and 

‘even water spilling in over the top should not cause prolonged chilling as it does 
jn other types of footgear. 


FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Wear with one pair of ecushion-sole socks. Do not wear additional socks, as 
this may result in your feet becoming cramped, thereby interfering with proper 
blood circulation and causing your feet to become cold. 

2. Sizes: The insulated boot is supplied in full lengths, 5 through 15, inclusive. 
Try on the same length as your normal leather boot or, if you wear a half size 
(i. e., 74), try on the next larger full length (8), and it shouid fit. The insulated 
boot is supplied in five widths: AA, B, D, EE, EEEE. Take the same width as 
your leather boot, or, if not supplied in that width, take the next wider size for a 

-try-on. Make sure the insulated boots fit properly. 

3. Seat heel firmly into boot, then lace securely across instep tabs and tie 
half square knot. From there, secure laces to hooks comfortably loose to top of 
boot. 

4. Change your socks often, and at least once daily. Dry and massage feet 
when possible. 

5. If your feet begin to get cold, button up all your garments and exercise the 
entire body. If exercising is not possible, wiggle toes inside of boot and move 
feet to increase blood circulation. 

*"§. Wash the inside of boots with soapy water at least once a month. 

*- 7, Repair all punctures—both inside and outside of boot—immediately with 
ordinary rubber-tire patching to prevent moisture from wetting the sealed insula- 
tion and destroying the protective feature of the boot. 
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8. The ridge on the back of the heel is to maintain the bindings of skis and 
showshoes in position. 

Trench foot and frostbite are serious cold injuries which can cause permanent 
disability if you are not careful. These injuries can be prevented by taking proper 
care of your feet. 

This boot will not keep your feet from freezing, nor will any other known boot, 
if, in cold weather, you remain motionless for several hours or more. 

Wear the insulated boot properly and follow the instructions inside this folder. 

Do not become a cold-weather casualty. 


Surrt, Fretp-Woor, OLive-GREEN 108 


|. Shirt tail may be worn either outside or inside trousers. 

2. To lengthen sleeves, rip out both rows of stitching in turn-up above each 
cuff on inside of sleeve. 

3. To increase size of shirt at waist, rip put stitching in each dart at right and 
left side of the shirt. 

t. This garment can be dry-cleaned or laundered. 

Do not remove this label. 


Hoop, Jacket, Frevp 


1. Unbutton shoulder loops of jacket. Button hood onto shoulder buttons 
and rebutton shoulder loops. 

2. Turn up collar and button up throat tab of jacket on collar buttons. 
8. Fasten right flap of hood to middle exposed button. 
t. Button left flap of hood over right flap of hood to same button. 
5. Button top button of hood, adjust the drawstrong and tie. 
The hood should be worn under the steel helmet. 


JACKET, SHELL, Frey, M-—1951 


1. Wear as the outer garment in cold-wet climates and the intermediate 
garment in cold-dry climates. 
2. Wear alone in mild weather. 
3. For cold weather, button in liner, jacket, field, M-1951. 
1. Tighten waist and skirt drawstrongs and sleeves closures for warmth— 
loosen to ventilate. Avoid overheating to prevent chilling after exercise. 
Button on hood for head and face protection. 
Brush snow and frost from garments before entering heated shelters, 
Dry garments separately. 
Do not dry too close to heat. 
Water repellancy may be restored by treatment. 
10. Lubricate zipper with graphite or candle wax. 
Do not remove this label. 


LINER, JACKET, Fretp, M-1951 


1. Button into jacket, shell, field, M~—1951 for wear as the outer garment 
combination in cold-wet climates and the intermediate garment combination in 
cold-dry climates. 

2. Tighten drawstrings and sleeve closures of jacket shell for warmth—loosen 
to ventilate. Avoid overheating to prevent chilling after exercise. 

3. Button hood into jacket shell for protection against cold, rain, and snow. 

1. Brush snow and frost from garments before entering heated shelters. 

5. Dry liner and shell separately. 

6. Do not dry too close to heat. 

7. This garment may be laundered or dry cleaned. 
8. Lubricate zipper on jacket shell with graphite or candle wax. 
Do not remove this label. 


Trouser, SHELL, Fretp, M-1951 


1. Wear over trouser, field, wool, M-1951 as the outer garment combination 
in the cold-wet uniform. Wear alone in mild weather. 

2. Wear with the liner, trouser, field (button-in) as the intermediate garment 
in the cold-dry uniform. 

3. For trouser suspension, hang waist loops on suspender hooks. 
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4. Adjust waist size by tabs on side of waistband. 

5. Tighten waistband tabs and cuff closures for warmth—loosen to ventilate. 
Avoid overheating to prevent chilling after exercise. 

6. Wear trouser cuffs outside of footgear with drawstring tied to prevent entry 
of snow or rain. 

7. Brush snow and frost from garments before entering heated shelters. 

8. Dry garments separately. 

9. Do not dry too close to heat. 

10. Tie cargo pocket straps around leg to prevent contents from shifting and 
chafing skin. When straps are not required, pull straps back inside cargo pockets 
through hole on side of pocket. 

Do not remove this label. 





Trousers, Fietp, Woot, M-1951 
1. Wear over winter underwear and under trousers, shell, field, M—1951 for 
maximum insulation. 
2 Use buttons on inside waistband for attaching button-type suspenders or 
3. Use loops on waistband for attaching hook type suspenders. 
4. Dry clean, if possible. 
5. Wash at low temperature for short time; extract water thoroughly and dry. 
Do not remove this label. 










MITTEN-SHELLS, TRIGGER FINGER, M-1948 
















Read— Remember to follow. 
Wear over mitten-inserts, trigger finger. 
Mittens are warmer than gloves. 
Keep your fingers together to keep warm. 
Keep forefinger in trigger finger only when actually needed. 
Put thumb in with rest of hand if cold. 
If sure you will not need trigger finger. insert in leather loop provided on back 
of mittens. 
To keep hands warm, mittens must be: 
Clean: Dirt, especially grease, makes them cold. 
Dry: Take out woolen inserts before hands begin to sweat. 
Wear shells alone in moderately cold weather. 
Dry them carefully every night. 
Do not dry near great heat or open flame. 


Mitten-INSERTS, TRIGGER FINGER, M-1948 


























Read— Remember to follow. 

Wear only under other mittens. 

Inserts absorb moisture and will become wet and cold if worn alone. 
Carry two pairs in case one pair becomes wet. 

Remove inserts before sweating makes them damp. 

Dry slowly away from flame or take them into the sleeping bag at night. 
Dirty inserts are cold. 

Dry clean or wash in cold or lukewarm water with mild soap. 

Don’t use hot water—hot water will shrink inserts. 

Keep them clean. 

The inserts ¢an be worn on either hand. 

Shift them to the opposite hand frequently so they will wear longer. 
If one wears out, a single insert can be issued as a replacement. 


Mr. Woopsury. This liner which you see has a slippery material 
on the inside face, of Fortesan construction. It is an oriented rayon. 

This acts as a lubricating layer between the two insulating layers of 
the frieze material and the shirt, so that the amount of work required 
to move around in the garment is reduced, thus reducing what we call 
the apparent weight; not the weight on the scale, but the weight that 
you feel on your body. 

The jacket which the liner buttons into is a new standard M-5! 
on na and has several major improvements over the previous 
model. 
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He has an elastic draw cord at the bottom which reduces the cold 
that would come in from cold winds blowing up underneath the skirt 
of the jacket. 

Also the same drawstring makes it easier for the men to get in and 
out of vehicles and tanks, and so forth, without having the skirt of 
the jacket and the pocket contents get caught in the thing. 

In addition, the jacket has an improved front closure which has a 
slide fastener, a durable one; and a snap fastener for flap closure, to 
really keep out the cold wind. 

Mr. FLoop. Why do not your pockets have closures on them? 

Mr. Woopsury. The pockets have flaps. The sleeves of this 
garment have a similar feature to the knee-action construction which 
also makes it easier for the wearer to move around. The garment 
offers less resistance to motion. 

Generally the rest of the features are similar to those of the previous 
model, the old M-43 field jacket. 

Mr. Sixes. Does he wear a helmet with that jacket? 

Mr. Woopsury. He wears this cap and the wet-cold hood helmet 
fits right over that. The hood makes a juncture between the jacket 
and the headgear, so that he does not have trouble with the wind 
blowing around. 

Mr. FLoop. What about those ear muffs on the cap? 

Mr. Woopsury. We have earflaps on this cap. The cap has been 
improved essentially in construction so that the ear flaps no longer 
affect the sizing. When the ear flaps are worn up the cap is the same 
size as When they are worn down. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose it were necessary to use gas masks with that 
kind of an outfit; have you taken that into eonsideration? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. Are those shoulder flaps loose? 

Mr. Woopsury. They have buttons. That anchors the hood in 
place and also serves other purposes as well. 

For hand wear in this wet-cold uniform he has first the knitted 
insert made of wool which can be worn in either hand. It is ambi- 
dextrous in construction. - 

In addition to that, he wears this trigger-finger mitten, which acts 
as a windproof and water-repellant outer seal to protect the insulating 
value of the wool insert. 

The palm material is deer skin tanned by a special technique, so 
that it retains its flexibility at low temperatures and also after repeated 
exposures to moisture, and things of that sort. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the hook in back of it? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is to hold the trigger finger out of the way 
when it is not required. Now, by making some slight changes in 
the garments worn as the cold-weather combat uniform, it can be 
converted—— 

Mr. Fioop. We have been looking now at the outfit, top and 
bottom, and inside out, for a combat infantryman? 

Mr. Wooppsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And if it can be worn by him it can be worn by any- 
body else, is that right? 

Mr. Woopgury. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Generally speaking? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes. 
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‘AREA OF USAGE FOR COMBAT INFANTRYMAN’S OUTFIT 


Mr. Fioop. How far back in the line, how far in the echelons do 
you go with an outfit like that—back to Pusan? 

Mr. Wooppury. This would be the uniform for the whole theater 
except for troops that had special occupation duties. 
“ Mr. Fuoop. I understand that. But that is the basic outfit for 
the theater, is that right? 

Mr, Woopsery. Yes, sir. 

General Horan. It is worn from the front back 10 or 15 miles 
by areas Over there. 
- Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? 

General Horxan. Areas for the issue of clothing, of this clothing. 

Mr. FLoop. I thought this was for the whole theater. 

* General Horxan. It is for the theater, but it was not extended 
all the way back. 

Mr. FLoop. That is being done now? 
- General Horxkan. Yes. 
- Mr. Fioop. For the whole theater? 

General Horxan. Yes. 

Mr. Sikes. What did you say about the areas over there? 

General Horkan. Back there where they are in barracks and places 
like that, where there is no use to issue that stuff. 

Mr. Sixes. How much does this outfit cost? 

Mr. Howarp. I can add those up quickly. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us have the figure and also the figure showing how 
it compares with the cost of the outfit that you had a year ago. 

General Horxan. We will have those inserted in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. And call our attention to it when you get those figures? 

General HorKan. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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CLOTHING FOR EXTREME COLD 


Mr. Woopsury. By introducing a few slightly different items into 
this, it is suitable for much lower temperature conditions such as those 
which occur in Alaska, Canada, and comparable parts of the world. 
Instead of wearing the insulated boot which he now has on, he would 
wear the ski socks and the felt sock and this mukluk. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that waterproof? 

Mr. Woopsury. It is water-repellent, but actually in those ex- 
tremely low temperatures there is no problem with the liquid water, 
except perhaps if the men were crossing a swiftly flowing stream, 
where there would be a chance that there might be some thin ice. 
But there is no problem there, because it is an old Eskimo trick to 
dip the footgear into the water and build up a coating of ice, and 
then wade through the water, because it is sa cold that the water 
freezes instantly and does not penetrate. 

In addition to wearing that footgear, he wears this parka over the 
assembly that he now has. 

Mr. Sixgs. Is that the same thing on a little bigger scale? 

Mr. Woopgury. More or less the same basic principles; the remov- 
able liner, the same material, the outer fabric, the same basic design 
it is similar. 

Also, he has an outer trouser based on the same system, with this 
same type of liner which is launderable. And this is extra insulation 
for the most extreme conditions, for men who are inactive. 

Mr. Stxes. For men who are not doing active work? 

Mr. Woopsury. Inactive, yes. A man at an observation post or 
something of that sort, where he is not going to be moving around 
enough to keep up a high rate of heat production. 

General Horkan. How low a temperature is that uniform good for? 

Mr. Woopsury. It bas been worn at minus 58, which is the lowest 
temperature that occurred during any of the test periods that we have 
been able to run at the Big Delta in Alaska. And during that actual 
period at minus 58, men who were reasonably active, moving around, 
doing ordinary soldier tasks, did not even wear this parka. ‘lhey were 
able to get along with this as long as they were walking or moving 
around. But, of course, as soon as they were inactive, they would have 
to have this protection. Instead of the hood that you saw attached 
before, this hood, which is a standard item, is attached. 

The function of the fur is to provide a means for collecting and con- 
trolling the disposition of the moisture which comes from the man’s 
breath. We have tried to get along without that fur and the ‘ro:t 
forms near the man’s face, so that when he does come in contact with 
the fabric of the hood, he gets frostbite, superficial frostbite. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of fur is that? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is wolf fur. The hood itself is lined with— 

Mr. Fioop. You actually mean from the pelt of a wolf? 

Mr. Woopsoury. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not have a synthetic for that? 

Mr. Woopsury. We are developing such things; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There are an awful lot of wolves around Washington, 
but they are not going to be able to supply all of these. 
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You are not suggesting that you are going to have to look for 
wolves to equip northern troops. You are doing this synthetically, 


I hope. 

Mr. Woopsoury. We are working on such a program, sir. And it 
is quite promising. We have reached the point of actually testing 
some samples in the field. We have this right now up at Fort 
Churchill. 

General Horxan. Fort Churchill is up on Hudson Bay in Canada. 

Mr. Woopsury. We do not as yet have enough information to 
make the change at this point, but we have had a program of develop- 
ment for several years now. 

Mr. FLoop. course, what I am driving at is this. I hope that 
the policy people are going to set up large units of permanent northern 
trained troops—not just a skeleton division, or maybe a battalion of 
troops. It is important sooner or later in this Army that we have 
several divisions—at least two—of permanent northern troops, who 
will be kept up there, and who would have replacements of the same 
kind. But that is not your problem. Go ahead. 

Mr. Woopsury. This hood has all kinds of small features which 
make the difference between the man being able to operate, or spend- 
ing all of his time trying to keep his cheeks thawed out, and so forth. 

There are little adjustment features, such as the adjustment for 
making the face opening of the hood fit snugly around the face of the 
individual, because of the difference in head size. Also at the chin 
there are several adjustments to take care of the difference in chin 
sizes, and so forth. 

Mr. FLoop. You may be the fellow that I am looking for. The 
general and I were talking about this this morning. What is this 
trouble that they had with the parka on the Fort Drum experiment, 
and that joint performance with the Canadians in Alaska? Why are 
not those parkas big enough? Why does everybody complain about 
them? Why are they unsatisfactory? Or do you not know that they 
are? 

Mr. Woopsury. I am not aware that they are. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, well—vyou will find out. 

General Horkan. What sizes do these come in? 

Mr. Woopsury. These come in nine basic sizes with two supple- 
mental sizes for a very small percentage of special, odd-sized people. 

General Horkan. Is there any reason why, with that number of 
sizes, these people cannot be properly fitted? 

Mr. Woopsury. No; actually the items which were reported on at 
Camp Drum were by and large the model previous to this one, the 
M-1948 parka. There was some of this new parka supplied up there, 
but I am not sure what the quantities were. 

General Horkxan. These were up there. 

Mr. Woopzrury. The sizing of these garments has been very care- 
fully studied not only by the QM, but also by the Canadians and the 
British in connection with the tripartite program in Canada. 

Mr. Fioop. Was this the outfit used at Drum? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Woopgury. Some of them. 

General Horkan. I saw that outfit up there. I do not know how 
many were up there, but I saw troops up there in that outfit. 
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Mr. Woopsury. The other items you have seen, the parka and 
these trousers. I do not know whether you want to see them on the 
man or not. 

Mr. Srxzs. I do not think so at this time. 
everything that you want to show us? 

Mr. Woopsvry. Except for the Arctichandgear. The same mitten 
insert is worn as the basic inner handwear item. This item is worn 
over it. This serves principally as a sort of hand-warmer. Whenever 
a man is doing enough hard physical work so that this is clumsy, he 
takes it off, because he is generating enough heat so that he does.not 
require it. 

Mr. Sixes. When you bring up the cost figures, I want ac cost of 
all the supplemental items as well. 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is this in the experimental stage, or is it in use? 

Mr. Woopsury. These are all standard items. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you can give us realistic cost figures? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howarp. For the wet-cold uniform, before they had the sup- 
plemental items, the amount is $136.30. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the cost of the comparable outfit that you had 
before this was developed? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have those prices here. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give us an approximation? 


Mr. Howarp. I would say about $124. 
Mr. Sixes. Will the statement you supply us show the cost of these 
supplemental items? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can all of this material as well as the component parts 
be obtained in continental United States? 

Mr. Woopsury. The doeskin for the handwear is still imported 
for some of the requirements. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you doing any research and development on a 
synthetic for the doeskin? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. We are studying that problem. Also 
a certain amount of the mohair is sometimes imported, depending on 
market conditions and whether or not it is available in this country. 
Ordinarily it is available here. 


General Horkan. Are you coming up with a substitute for that, if 
it is not available here? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. We also find that we can use lowest 
crades of carpet wools that are comparable. 

Mr. FLoop. Do paratroopers use this in northern climates? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir; this is the combat uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. You have given us a very interesting story and I want 
to thank-you. 

Mr. FLoop. What about officer personnel in the use of this stuff? 

Mr. Woopsury. They wear the same clothing, sir. There was one 
other item which you may be interested in which is more or less a 
special thing and that is the over white clothing use for camouflage in 
the snow. This is a very simple garment. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of material is that? 


Mr. Woopsury. This is not the proper material. It should be 
cotton jean. 


Does that take care of 
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General Horkan. Is it a kind of a sheeting? 
Mr. Woopsury. It is a little better than a sheeting, but it is reason- 
able in price. 

General Horkxan. That is purely for camouflage purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you use that for camouflage by troops out in the 
field, who have all of their equipment on, much of the camouflage 
effect is lost, is it not? 

Mr. Woopsury. There are techniques for treating the webbing, 
for painting the fibers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that seems to go pretty far afield, if it 
is not the type of covering for camouflage purposes that would go 
over your field equipment as well. The reason I say that is because 
a few days back | was looking at some photographs taken in Korea 
and the troops were wearing this camouflage over their uniforms, but 
you could pick them out easily because of the equipment outside. 
It did not provide the concealment that we would expect to have for 
camouflage purposes. 

Mr. Stxes. Has that been called to your attention before? 

Mr. Woopsury. We are aware of that problem, sir and the Quarter- 
master Corps has developed materials which can be put on the webbing 
equipment according to the varying demands of the terrain and the 
conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you were out in the snow, and were going to have 
this kind of covering for camouflage, then you would also probably 
have to have some white to go over the field equipment, so that it 
would not be easily discernible from the air or, for that matter, from 
the ground, either? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, that is what we have? 

Mr. Woopsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, what is the matter with it? 

Mr. Woopsury. It is too heavy and costs too much. We are still 
in the process of studying a great variety of other insulating materials 
in an effort to reduce the weight of the clothing and in an effort to 
provide materials which will always be available under any conditions. 

General Horkan. This will do the job? 

Mr. Wooppury. Yes, sir. 

General Horkan. Now the problem in front of us is to get a lighter 
ma‘erial that costs less that will do the same job this will do. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 














































WepDNEsDAY, Fespruary 20, 1952. 
Mr. Srkes. Now, General, I believe we are ready to go back to the 
clothing requirements for the Army. Have you completed your 
presentation to the committee and are you now ready for questions? 
General HorKAn. We are ready ior questions. 
Mr. Sikss. In fiscal 1953, you are seeking $250 million compared to 
$572 million in fiscal 1952 and $964 million in 1951. 
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MOBILIZATION RESERVE OF CLOTHING 


That would be a most encouraging and helpful set of figures if they 
were all the figures alone imply. But I note your statement that the 
primary reason for this decrease is due to the fact that the mobiliza- 
tion reserve requirements will be budgeted for under a separate 
appropriation. You had better tell us what that means and what the 
separate appropriation is going to cost, using as accurate a figure as 
you can, for clothing of the Army. 

General Marswauu. In explaining the further breakdown of the 
differential between fiscal 1952 and fiscal 1953, I would like to quote 
these figures. In 1952 we include an item of $200.9 million for the 
residual portion of the wool reserve. That will not be shown in the 
1953 budget, as we have normally reflected it. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that mean you are not buying any more wool? 

General Marsuauu. We are not buying any more wool for the wool 
reserve. We are buying wool in order to maintain the stock level but 
have discontinued buying wool for the wool reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Did we not get stuck badly on wool purchases by buy- 
ing at the height of the market? 

General MarsHati. We were penalized on the completion of the 
contracts we had, but at that point we quit buying. 

Mr. Sixes. How much did you buy in millions of dollars? 

General Marsnauu. I do not know that I can get that figure. 

Mr. Howarp. We bought 7.5 million pounds on a clean basis. 

Mr. Sikgus. At what price? 

Mr. Howarp. At an average of approximately $2.50. 

Mr. Sikes. That was a situation which possibly was unavoidable 
when al] the circumstance were considered. You were caught short on 
wool and bought at a time when the price was very high. Is that the 
situation? 

General MarsHati. We bought up to that point, and when the 
price reached that point, we bought only that which was under com- 
mitment. As the contracts were completed, we quit buying. 

Mr. Sikes. What would wool cost today if you were buying for the 
Reserve? 

Mr. Howarp. $1.25. 

Mr. Sixes. About one-half as much. 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

General MarsnHauu. The second item is that in the 1952 estimate 
we had an item of $38,560,000 in this appropriation which will not 
show up in this appropriation in 1953 but will be included in our budget 
for the stock fund. 

The 1952 budget included $60 million of combat requirements which 
are not included in the 1953 estimate. In 1953 we include an item 
of $2.6 mill.on for pipeline at posts, camps, and stations and $23,388,000 
for revlacements of items in the hands of soldiers and at posts, camps, 
and stitions during 1952, which will not be included in 1953 for the 
reason that after Korea started we were forced to reduce the stock 
le\ els at posts, camps, and stations, and the issues to men other than 
in Korea only provided clothing at the time it was needed. 

In 1952 we budgeted for and obtained funds to replace those levels 
and to r place items of issue at the time of enlistment. That is a one- 
time proposition and will not be repeated in 1953. 


95192—52—pt. 1——-24 
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To offset that, in 1953 we will have to spend $21.5 million for initial 
issues over that which we spent in 1952. As you remember from 
General Horkan’s statement, in 1952 we issued new clothing to ap- 
proximately 415,000 new men. In 1953, according to the strength 
figures given to us, we will issue clothing initially to approximately 
700,000 men. So, taking those pluses and minuses in this account, 
we arrived at the figure of $250,320,000 required for 1953. 


INITIAL CLOTHING ISSUE BY CATEGORY 


If you will turn to page 34, that is made up of several requirements, 
the first of which is the initial issue I have just referred to for the 
number of men coming in from civilian life, from the National Guard, 
and from the Organized Reserves. There are three different rates 
included in this estimate for initial issue to those persons. For 
example, a man coming in from civilian life will receive $229.70 worth 
of clothing upon entrance into the service; a man coming in from the 
National Guard—— 

Mr. Sixes. Is $229.70 the total cost; is that the cost of the uniform 
and clothing for the man when he first comes into the service? 

yeneral MarsHALu. That is the total cost of the clothing items he 
will receive. 

Mr. Stxes. That is for clothing only? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. A man coming in from the National 
Guard will receive $89.18, which means he has already been issued his 
outer uniform and some other items. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that a balance figure which shows the replacement 
in toto where the man must be completely reoutfitted, or is that a 
stock figure on the assumption that the man who comes in from the 
guard has certain items of clothing and only needs certain other items 
of clothing? 

General MarsHauu. That is a figure which indicates these men will 
have certain items of clothing, arrived at on the basis of experience 
that they would have these items of clothing; therefore, they are not 
reissued. The same would be true of the Organized Reserve Corps 
but to a larger extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by “‘to a larger extent’’? 

General MarsHatu. Of men coming in from the Organized Reserve. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be to a lesser extent. 

General MarsHauu. Only we have to issue to a greater extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, if you would have no more of the Reserves 
coming in, actually the Reserves coming in would be less. 

General MarsHatyi. Would be less. 

The next item is for new women coming into the Army who wi!! 
receive $257 each. 

Mr. Sikes. Understandably, their clothing would cost more, but 
since clothing which must be issued to a man includes clothing that he 
can train in, clothing that will stand much rougher and tougher wear 
than any duties expected from women in the Army, why does a higher 
cost result? 

General MarsHALL. The women receive basic training as well as 
men. 

Mr. Sixes. They do not crawl under barbed wire and go over 
hurdles. 

General Marswauu. If it would be permissible, I would like to 
furnish a list of items for the record furnished to both men and women 





fo 









5. Cap, garrison, wo 1, OD-M- 1950, w/braid_. 
). Cap, garrison, khs aki, M-1950 


9. Drawers, winter, M-1950 


24. Socks, wool, cushion-sole, OD 
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Mr. Sikes. Very well. Also put in the record what the rations cost 


for the Wacs. 


General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


List of individual clothing items issued to enlisted men—Feb. 20, 1952 





Item 
(a) 


Unit cost | Allowance 


| 





Value 





. Bag, duffel 


Buckle, web, belt, GCM 


Cap, HBT, OD-7 " 
Drawers, ¢ 3tton, she its, Ww white. sia wiblanw dee 
Gloves, insert, wool, M-~-1949 
Glove- shell, leather, M-1949 
Insignia, chevron od 
}. Insignia, e»lar, FE a ‘armor service ...........-.-...--..-.. 
, es ignia, eMlar, US, EP. 

Jacket, HBT, OD? -7 
jacket, wool, ‘OD, M-1950_. 
. Laces, shoes (v arious). ... 
; Necktie, cotton, mohair, OD-51__- 
Raincoat, synthetic, RC, OD dsmtd 
. Shirt, cotton, kh., SUO, 8.2 02. .» W/sh loops 
|. Shirt, field, wool, 'oG- 108 
2. Shoes, low-quarter, tan 
Socks, cotton, tan, nylon, reinforced__............-.-.._._- : 


Trousers, cotton, khaki____.__.._.____- 
. Trousers, field, wool serge, O D-33 
Trousers, HBT, OD-7___._- 

, Undershirt, cotton, quarter- sleeve, white 
. Undershirt, winter, M-1950 





LWiaa bate ath wine Upiulenechbstnciackeisodadawobiee hue eo 


2. Belt, waist, web, OD-3, w/clip, w/o buckle 
3. Boots, service, combat, russet 


ho me 








_ 
town K eK Nw ANNheK ewe 


Who ora wre to ore bo 


no 














Item 





(a) 





2. Bag, duffel 


2. Insi¢nia, collar, W AC , arm/or service... 
13. Insignia, hat, WAC, EW 


3. Shoes, field, wm’s, comnosition sole. - 


5. Stocking, nylon, taure, shade 76, wm’s-_- 








Unit cost 





Anklets, wool, taupe, shade 131, wm’s____-. 

3. Cap, cotton, taupe, shade 124, win , Webern 

Can, wool, taupe, shade 121, win’s ae rye > 

5. Dress, cotton, taupe, shade 124, wm’s_.__.__-- 
Gloves, cotton, tan, shade 128, wm’s 
Gloves, leather, brown, shade 64, wm’s 
Handbag, leather, brow n, shade 64, wm’s 
Hat, service, wm’s, wool serve, 12 oz., taupe, shade 121 
. Insignia, chev ron, WwW AC, EW 
Insignia, collar, US, EP 


Jacket, wool, taupe, shade 121, wm’s___.._---- 


15, L aces, "shoe 


3. O’Coat, wool, taupe, shade 121, wm ’s, W/rem liner. 


7. O’ Shoes, rubber, wm’s, low. 


.R aincoat, wm’s, nylon- “rayon, taupe, ‘shade 129_- 
. Scarf, nylon, t an, shade 125, wm’s de 
. Shirt waist, wm’'s, cotton, chambray, 3. 02., tan, shade 130__- 
; Shirtwaist, wm’s, rayon, broadcloth, 3.2 0z., tan, shade 130__ 
Shoes, wm’s, low quarter, cafe brown 


_ Slacks, wm’s, wool serge, 12 oz., taur e, shade 121. 


. Suit, exe rcise, women’s. 
Suit, niform, wim’s, wool serge, 12 0z., taure, shade 121. 


(a) Coat, ‘uniform, wm’s, wool serge, 12 0z., taupe, shade 121 
(b) Skirt, uniform, wm’s, wool serge, 12 oz., taupe, shade 121_| 


Total 


~ 


_ 
POANNRKOrN 


_ 


00 | 
80 


.. OO 
35. 40 
25.00 
10. 40 


} 
} 
| 
| 
j 


et et et ee DD DO 


- 


——— ee) 


Nw weeee 


a 


— 


ne 





$. 90 
21. 10 








Value 


(d) 





$1.90 


3. 90 
4.60 
3. 00 
23. 00 
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WAC Ration Cost 


The basic ration authorized for the enlisted women of the Army is the same as 
that of the enlisted men. There is, however, a distinction between the quantities 
of the subsistence items which should be provided for these two groups. Com- 
manders who are responsible for subsisting WAC enlisted women have been 
furnished guidance as to the proper discharge of this responsibility. _War Depart- 






















































ment Supply Bulletin SB 10-155, Women’s Army Corps Monthly Menu Adjust- Ww 
ment Guide, contains general instructions on master-menu revisions and reduction ré 
tables to be applied to the monthly master menu. In order to implement recom- Ww 
mended menu revisions for WAC units, commanders of posts, camps, and stations : 
affected have been advised to include WAC representation on the menu boards. W 
The daily per capita cost of subsisting Army enlisted personnel, as used in 01 
computing the fiscal year 1953 budget, reflects the estimated average cost for ul 
both enlisted men and enlisted women. The actual ration values used in arriving 
at the rates per day, estimated for fiscal year 1953, were based on the net value 
of subsistence supplies issued the messes divided by the number of persons, both 
men and women, actually subsisting in the messes. Any reduction in cost result- 
ing from the modification of the basic menu to allow for the lower consumption 
rates of enlisted women is reflected in the average value of the ration as issued in 
and consumed. The average cost of the ration as issued to WAC personnel st 
varies from the same as for the enlisted men to $0.112 lower, depending on the of 
extent to which the basic ration is modified. 0 
’ ' st 
Mr. Stxes. Have you completed your statement, General Marshall? ee 
AUTHORIZED CLOTHING ISSUES SUBSEQUENT TO INITIAL ISSUE as 
General MarsHatu. No, sir. On page 35 there is an item of d 
$9,468,590 for authorized issues subsequent to initial issue. In other 
words, those would be issues without charge to the enlisted man s 
against his allowance. ‘The breakdown of that is for issues during the 
first 6 months in an active status due to change of body stature or 
misfitting. That amounts to approximately $5.5 million. Replace- 
ments of boots and shoes due to initial misfitting and change of con- 
tour of foot in marching during the first 6 months, $372,000; it in- al 
cludes various special and supplemental allowances to the men, such 
as military police, burial escorts, and so forth, amounting to $538,000; se 
issues for losses resulting from pilferage and damage to stocks in . 
storage at the post, camp, and station level, estimated for one fiscal = 
year at $2,523,000; issue of uniforms for special uses, $174,000; issues 
of insignia chevrons that are furnished on promotion, $126,000; 
additional nonreimbursable issues in the amount of $213,000 for such th 
items as are lost or damaged while in line of duty, on maneuvers, and fo 
items lost in Government laundries and repair facilities; the issue of a 
clothing for deceased personnel; reissues to prevent the spread of f 
3 ° ; ° y 
contagious diseases; reissues resulting from a statement of charges 
against the enlisted men, the proceeds from which would go into mis- 
cellaneous receipts in the Treasury and would not be available to us “ 
for replacements. ti 
That accounts for the item shown on page 35 of $9,468,000. al 
There is an additional item at an estimated amount of $941,041 for in 
issue of civilian clothing to those enlisted men engaged in military 
attaché or military-mission work overseas where civilian clothing is G 
‘ 


reguied. That would give a total of $178,346,000. 
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CLOTHING ALLOWANCES 


Then, going to the next page, we list here the allowances given the 
enlisted man after his first 6 months of service. For those who have 
less than 3 years and more than 6 months, the enlisted man receives 
a monthly allowance of $5.10 to replace that clothing which would 
wear out during that period. For the man with 3 years’ service the 
replacement allowance is $6.60, because at that time they begin to 
wear out the more long-lived items. The same is true for enlisted 
women, as shown on page 37, and the last item shown on page 37 is a 
one-time payment of $35 to each enlisted woman for the purchase of 
undergarments. 


APPRAISAL OF THE MONETARY CLOTHING ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. How is the monetary-allowance system working out, 
in your opinion? And by ‘working out,” I mean (a) from the 
standpoint of the soldier, how does he like it; (6) from the standpoint 
of the Government, how does the Government like it; and (c) from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, how does the taxpayer like it. Does it 
reflect savings or extra cost? 

Mr. Howarp. We went off the monthly monetary allowance 
under FECOM at the beginning of Korea, and that has made some 
difficulties in administering it—taking men off and moving them over 
and bringing them back on. That has been a definite problem in 
administering it. 

Mr. Stxes. Would that apply only to Korea or also to Japan? 

Mr. Howarp. The whole Far East Command. 

Mr. Stxes. Everything in the Far East? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. . 

General Marsua.u. To answer your question, we have not been 
able to get a stabilized experience figure to give you the answer. 

Mr. Sixes. As far as you have been able to determine, what is the 
answer to my question? 

General Horkan. The American soldier likes the individual cloth- 
ing allowance. 

Mr. Sixes. Does he get better use out of his clothes? 

General Horkan. The reason he likes it is that he has an interest; 
that gives him a personal interest, he feels, in his clothing. We have 
found in EUCOM—and my views here are based on what happened 
in Europe—that the man takes better care of his clothes where he 
feels he has to pay for them. 

Mr. Sixes. And he gets the difference between what it costs? 

General Horkan. He pays so much for the maintenance of this 
clothing. Now, the administration of this is a very difficult proposi- 
tion, in that you have to have stores scattered all around where you 
make this clothing available to the soldiers, wherever the soldiers are, 
in order to sell to them. 

Mr. Sixes. You make it available to them on a  cost-to-the- 
Government basis? 

General Horxan. That is correct. 

_ Mr. Sixes. Are handling charges included, or is it strictly the 
voice cost. 
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General Horkan. I will have to ask for that information. I canno' 
tell myself. 

Mr. Howarp. The cost of transportation is ineluded in that. 

General Horxan. There is a price list published and made availab|. 
to all enlisted men in all of these stores where they can go in and 
parcnere at these prices. As I say, the soldiers in EUCOM like it, 

ut the problem of administering this is an extremely difficult one, 
and I think it is costing more to administer this clothing allowance 
than the savings that accrue. It is good from the soldier’s standpoint 
and they like it, but it is costing too much to administer. 

Mr. Srxzgs. Is the allowance too high? 

General Horkan. Way too high. 

Mr. Sixes. And the soldier makes money out of it? 

General Horxan. That is right. It is way too high. Then you 
talk to FECOM about that, and that throws the whole cycle out of 
whack, because here you have men in this country having the clothing 
allowance and they are sent to Japan and then the administration 
involved in that is tremendous. So that on the question of the cost 
of this thing, if it were put on a cost basis, I feel it would be better 
to do away with it and go back to the regular system of issue. | 
think we could save some money on that. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it possible at this time to make estimates of the 
actual difference in cost, or are things too scrambled to make more than 
a guess? 

General Horkan. We would have to make a guess on this. It is 
one of those things in which there are a great many imponderables. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to look over this problem and give us 
the best information you can, together with your recommendations. 

General Horkan. Yes. Again, on the question of administering 


this clothing allowance in the Army, say, versus the Navy, where 
those people are on board ship, it is a different problem entirely. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


VALUATION OF AN Issun “IN Kinp” Versus CLoTHInc ALLOWANCE System 
For Provipinc INDIviIpUAL CLOTHING TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


This question is currently being studied jointly by the Secretary of Defense 
and the Department of the Army, and to date, a single conclusive answer, as 
to the net amount of dollar (or clothing) savings one system may make when com- 
pared with the other, is not apparent. The advantage of the ‘in kind” system 
is that it permits recovery and reuse of much of the clothing in the possession of 
the man at time of discharge and results in lower administrative cost than the 
clothing allowance system. The advantage of the clothing allowance system 
is that it reduced the replacement requirement for clothing. 

The clothing allowance system is considered an ideal system for a relatively 
stable peacetime Army where the turn-over in Army personnel is relative!) 
small. However, the use of such a system for an Army such as exists tod: ay 
where the turn-over rate is as high as 50 percent per year, the issue “in kind 
system is considered more advantageous. This i is due not only to the high turn- 
over rate but to the fact that it is necessary to remove certain areas from tl 
clothing allowance system. For example, the entire Far East Command is under 
an issue “in kind” system and the continual rotation of personnel between thiat 
theater and the continental United States creates a major administrative problem 
While approval has not been obtained from the Secretary of Defense to remove 
EUCOM from the clothing allowance system, it has been ‘Tequested by the Army 
because of the intensive training activities now required in that theater. Onc 
EUCOM is removed from the clothing allowance system, administrative difficu'- 
ties will increase. In fact, the very nature of the clothing allowance system |: 
extremely inflexible and therefore cannot be readily adjusted to rapidly changin 
conditions which have occurred since the beginning of the Korean hostilities and 
are likely to occur during this period of semimobilization. 
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PER CAPITA CLOTHING COST 


Mr. Sixes. General Horkan, how does the per capita cost of cloth- 
ing for the 1953 budget compare to the per capita cost of clothing in 
1952? 

General MarsHa.t. It is a lesser annual cost, because in 1952 we 
are starting the monetary allowance the first day the man came in. 
That was changed during this year. 

Mr. Sixes. Give me the actual cost for 1953, 1952, and 1951. 

General Horkan. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Monthly maintenance allowances for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


Category: Monthly maintenance 
Fiscal year 1951: allowance 


Enlisted men less than 3 years service_____-_--_-- $4.20 '$5.10 
Enlisted men more than 3 years service 5.40 16. 60 
Enlisted women less than 3 years but more than6months 4. 50 
Enlisted women more than 3 years service 
Fiscal year 1952: 
Enlisted men less than 3 years service 
Enlisted men more than 3 yeafs service = 
Enlisted women less than 3 years but more than 6 months 
Enlisted women more than 3 years service__ 
Fiscal year 1953: 
Enlisted men less than 3 years but more than 6 months 


5. 60 


5. 10 
. 20 
1 Effective Mar. 1 fiscal year 1951. 


Mr. Scrivner. In connection with that, would not your lower 
price of wool and other materials bring the cost of your clothing 
down considerably ? 

General MarsHauu. That is right, depending on the time of the 
publication of your hearings last year. Again this is controlled by 
the Secretary of Defense for all three services; so price lists are pub- 
lished every 6 months and would reflect the lower price, and at the 
same time the clothing allowance is changed. If the price is up, 
the clothing allowance goes down, or if the price is down, the clothing 
allowance goes up. 

Mr. Srtxes. How do your uniform costs compare to the Air Force 
and Navy? 

Mr. Howarp. I think you would have to go into the items. In 
other words, take the pea jacket for the Navy. We use no such 
jacket. And there are certain types of flying clothing for the Air 
Force. I think we would have to arrive at some kind of basis as to 
what we want to use in the way of clothing for the Army and the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Sixzs. I assume it would be difficult to find a strictly com- 
parable basis, but I would like to know the over-all individual issue 
cost. You have given an estimate of so many dollars for the Army. 
I would like to have a similar cost for the airmen and a similar cost 
for the Navy. 

General Horxan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

















NEE ER IA ETE ERE Ss. ee Te Sr ae: <oatents ; 
I oo Aaaccancadetenedsctacndwed nedgr agate aan dendn Gowan eee 274. 62 308. 45 
Be 2 ERS ES SES ECE RS PR be bape 02 Ne RE eee nN ENO eee Sees aT WNE 266. 75 324. 65 











! Includes $35 cash allowance for new enlistments, for underclothing. 
SAVINGS IN CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to put into practice any operations 
or procedures which are resulting in a lower cost of clothing for fiscal 
1953, General Horkan? 

General Horkan. In our research, we have been able to use and 
are using certain synthetics, for instance, in manufacturing clothing 
which, in turn, tends to increase the wearability of that clothing, but 
the effect of that has not been reflected into the issue. However, we 
hope by increasing the wearability of those items we can trace that 
back and probably be able to issue less clothing if we can keep that 
same clothing and make it last longer. There are experiments in 
that field going on at the present time. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you buy on competitive bids? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Altogether? 

General Horxan. Not altogether. 

Colonel Dursin. Our cloth is purchased on a competitive basis. 
In some few instances, to maintain a production base for something, 
we have negotiated with particular firms, for example on duck and 
webbing. But in the main our procurement is subject to competition. 

Mr. Sikes. Ordinarily is the purchase of items such as duck and 
webbing competitive, or is it negotiated? 

Colonel Duran. It is not always negotiated. 

Mr. Srkes. Why would it be necessary to negotiate bids for those 
items? 

Colonel Dursin. They have a certain set of circumstances that 
requires it. The duck and webbing requirements for the Department 
of Defense are enormous, and duck and webbing of the type we use 
are not ordinary commercial items. They are purchased in rather 
limited quantities. Consequently, when the Korean emergency 
started and the defense duck and webbing pool was set up, it was 
necessary to find additional places of procurement. Therefore, we 
had to go into such mills as carpet mills, which do not ordinarily spin 
and weave yarns of the type used for duck and webbing. If we had 
to place those in competition with a mill that ordinarily made the 
type of duck and webbing we use, obviously they would get no busi- 
ness under competition. Consequently, we had to set them off to 
one side in a group by themselves and have them compete among 
themselves. That is the reason we negotiated for the purchases. 

Mr. Stxes. How many sets of individual clothing will be available 
from (a) active inventories and (b) mobilization reserve inventories 
out of purchases in fiscal 1952 and where prior year funds are received? 

Colonel Dursin. That is a difficult question to answer, because a 
good deal of our inventories are in the form of cloth. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you wish to prepare an answer and submit it for the 
record? 
Colonel Dursin. I shall furnish the information to the committee. 
General Reever. Especially because they are not balanced into 
so many individual suits. It depends on the lead time. 
(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 





POLICY FOR MOBILIZATION RESERVE OF CLOTHING 



















Mr. Sixes. Why would it not be possible for the amounts estimated 
for 1953 to be supplied in whole or in part from those stocks? 

General Marsuauu. That would be a matter of policy as to whether 
you wished to reduce the mobilization reserve at that time, keeping 
in mind the lead time to replace it runs 12 months and also the fact 
that Colonel Durbin brought out, that some of this mobilization re- 
serve will be in cloth. Therefore, we would have to budget for the 
cut, make, and trim portion. It is available, but it is just a question 
of policy as to whether you want to reduce the mobilization reserve. 

General Horkxan. At this time. 

General MarsHauu. And apply it to current usage, with the chance 
we may or may not get it in time. 




















NUMBER OF GAINS FROM CIVILIAN LIFE 





TO BE SUPPLIED 





Mr. Sixes. You provide for 737,000 new enlistees. Under sub- 
sistence, food is provided for 1,064,500 applicants, of which two-thirds 
are expected to be inducted. That would be 709,700 inductees. Why 
the difference? 

General MarsHatyu. The 709,000 would not include those who 
reenlisted or came in from other sources. The 709,000, which would 
be the net figure from the 1,000,000, might come in, at the same time 
they might not stay long enough or be rejected for some reason or 
other. So the 727,000 is the figure coming in from civil life, regard- 
less of the source. 

Mr. Sixes. In your cost of $6.73 per man for supplementary clothing 
issues, can you break that down and tell me how much of it is appli- 
cable to training, how much to changes in body structure, and so 
forth? 

General MarsHauu. That is the breakdown I read awhile ago of 
the $9 million. 

SIZE OF 





THE WOOL RESERVE 








Mr. Sixes. How large will the wool reserve be for 1952 and prior 
fund utilization? 

General MarsHAuu. It will be equivalent to 100 million pounds of 
raw wool on a clean basis. That is, we have at the present time 
7 million pounds of raw wool. The balance is in cloth and yarn and 
covers requirements for all three services. 

Mr. Stxes. How does the wool reserve enter into the plan of sup- 
plying normal clothing? 

General MarsHAuu. Raw wool is considered as an asset against 
the mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Could that be reduced and thereby reduce some of the 
cost requested for clothing in fiscal 1953? 
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General MarsHatu. The same reason there as you have on the 
mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. In your opinion, it would be dangerous to reduce it 
more? 

General Horkan. At this time; yes, air. 

General MarsHAuu. I cannot answer that. That is a matter of a 
little bit higher policy than I am. 

Mr. Srkxes. Why do you consider it would be dangerous, General? 

General Horkan. That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Sikes. We want the answer. If you want to answer off the 
record, all right. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Sikes. What is the total mobilization reserve requirement in 
dollars? 

Mr. Howarp. For these selected items, $1,231,000,000. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Sixes. What proportion is now funded? 

Mr. Howarp. Sixty-one percent. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe you touched on this, but why are no funds re- 
quested in 1953? 

General MarsHauu. Funds are requested under the appropriation 
for the stock fund. 

Mr. Stkes. Then they are requested there and not under this appro- 
priation? 

General Marsnauu. As of October, 1950, we were instructed to 
initiate the development of a stock fund. As of June 30, 1951, our 
inventories in our depots were transferred to the stock fund. There- 
fore, any requirements now for consumption purposes, for issue or 
transfer to other services, must be purchased from that stock fund. 
Therefore, our budget each year will be a consumption budget, just 
like setting up a separate business to handle inventories, and you can- 
not withdraw from that business unless vou pay cash for it. 

Mr. Stxes. What would be the effect if that $60 million were not 
provided? 

General Marsuauu. It would mean instead of the percentage of 
completion of the mobilization reserve estimate we have, we would 
have that much less, and it would penalize that much against the 
number of men we will have to outfit on M-day. 


REPAIR AND REHABILITATION OF INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Sixss. Is there a program of repair and rehabilitation for indi- 
vidual clothing under your monetary allowance system? 

General Horxan. The monetary allowance is supposed to take care 
of the repair work on clothing of the individual soldier. In other 
words, he draws so much monthly allowance and then he is supposed 
to take care of that. 

Mr. Sikes. But he goes out and gets it done wherever he can? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, is there a program in the services similar to the 
repair and rehabilitation program you had before? . 
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General Horxan. Yes, sir. At each of our posts wherever soldiers 
are available we do have there the various types of maintenance and 
repair shops. 

Mr. S1xes. Does the soldier pay for that service, or is it done for 
him free? 

General Horxan. He pays for his own services. This is main- 
tenance and repair. When you get over into organizational clothing 
and equipment, we pay for that. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you make an estimate of the savings which are 
reflected? 

General Horkan. I can give you a figure on that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Savincs THROUGH RECLAMATION AND REPAIR 


The Quartermaster reclamation program can be divided between field main- 
tenance: the repair of items for return to the user; and depot maintenance: the 
repair of items for return to stock. 

For individual items, since the items are paid for and belong to the user, the 
user is responsible for and must pay for his own repairs. Also, since these items 
belong to the user, none of them are returned to the depot for return to stock. 
Therefore there are no savings to the Quartermaster Corps for the reclamation of 
individual clothing and equipage items under the cash clothing allowance system. 

For organizational items, it is estimated that 12,108,000 pieces will be repaired 
for return to user and 8,085,900 will be repaired for return to stock. This will 
effect a savings of approximately $109,300,000 on the repair of return-to-user items 
and $78,437,673 on the repair return-to-stock items. 

These savings have been reflected in the Quartermaster fiscal year 1953 budget 
as follows: 

(a) Field maintenance repairs are reflected in the replacement factors used in 
Quartermaster computation. If no repair was made, the replacement factors 
used would have been approximately 33 percent higher. 

(b) Anticipated depot maintenance repairs are deducted as an asset from the 
gross requirement, at the time of preparing the budget estimate. Thus the budget 
for project 1110 in “‘ Maintenance and operations’’ would have been approximately 
$89,000,000 higher if organizational clothing and equipage items were not repaired 
for return to stock, 


Mr. Scrivner. Where do you reach the figure of 1,406,800 that you 
have on page 35? 

General Marsuauu. That is applicable to strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. What computation do you use to reach that figure? 
Up to now it does not tie into any other figure we have been given. 

Mr. Howarp. I will have to furnish that for the record. 

Colonel Ferguson. The 1,406,800 is the average man-years for the 
fiscal year of enlisted personnel. It covers the enlisted personnel and 
not the total strength of the Army. 

General Reeper. It does not include officers, nurses, and warrant 
officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have the actual computation that is based 
on? I have tried to work it out in my head, and I cannot reconcile 
these figures. Perhaps it does by the time you make all of the allow- 
ances and take your figures less commissioned, less warrant, less nurses 
and all the rest. 

Will you just insert that for the record? 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Explanation of strength shown on page 35 


The applicable strength of 1,406,800 represents enlisted man-year 
strengths as follows: 


RR as ee te ie as ee ns ee ee Ce ee _. 1, 373, 800 
ESS SE DL ELE BALA Tae Pa es 33, 000 
tes Gene MON-VORte. ee 1, 406, 800 
Add strengths not applicable to computation of clothing requirements: 
MON Set res “oe ee cece odin at a estin Liew + Shih «: ; 127, 300 
NN aia laste a ene le ah hae wn ae 15, 500 
iO rc ea dene Savane so acs WN 2, 400 
Total nonapplicable man-years----.-.....---------.--.----- 145, 200 
Total Army setréngth (man-years)..<. 62 2c ec eee. 1, 552, 000 


COMPUTATION OF PER CAPITA CLOTHING COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Even though that is the average enlisted strength 
for the year, when you go down and see what this one item covers, the 
use of an average strength does not seem to apply at all, because all 
of your men would not require these things. This all seems to be 
special. You would have to cut that considerably. 

General MArsHatui. We have used the formula we normally use in 
order to arrive at the per capita cost. We have taken 6 months of 
actual experience for the number of people served, for the number of 
issues made. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not always satisfied with the formulas you 
use. That is what got us into trouble with the supply people. 

General MarsHatyu. We have taken the actual issues for a 6-month 
period, of how many men have actually drawn clothing, divided that 
by the strength of the Army, and that equaled so much per man for 
clothing the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is merely a mathematical calculation that 
might bear some resemblance to the actual situation and might not. 

General Marsuauy. In a given period we have issued this much 
clothing, which amounted to so many dollars. Dividing that by the 
strength of the Army is a mathematical calculation to arrive at the 
per capita cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, while $9 million is a lot of money, com- 
pared to some of your other figures it is not so large. 

_ My recollection is, General, you are going to put in a statement on 
this clothing allow ince. 

General Horkan. Yes; for 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Now, when will we go into your actual program of 
procurement as to how many million of this and how many million 
of that you actually procure plus the cost of the items? 

General Marsaatv. We will go into that when the stock fund is 
discussed in the “Maintenance and operation” appropriation. 
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OrHeR MILiItary PERSONNEL Costs 


Direct obligations by project 




















| | 
Estimate, Estimate, 
Project — J — fiscal year fiscal year 
No. |} y 1953 
pan: 293 | ¥ 
1510 | Welfare and morale activities. --.--.......-.------- | $10, 276, 022 $9, 625, 500 $9, 250, 000 
1520 | Troop information and education - --.......--..---- | 3, 604, 384 5, 647, 343 6, 282, 000 
1530 | Apprehension of deserters... .............-.-.-.----.-- y 142, 246 1, 666, 023 1, 957, 000 
1540 | Courts, commissions, and boards. ---- tid tatiana 166, 205 277, 000 300, 000 
1550 | Chanlains’ supplies and equipment. -._..._.......__! 578, 187 869, 000 400, 000 
1540 | Education of dependents.. ..................-...--- 5, 074, 164 4, 882. 000 4, 000, 000 
1570 | Interest on soldiers’ _— Saeee SAR Sp tle LRM 700, 000 | 1, 200, 000 1, 500, 000 
1580 | Gratuity upon death_-.--- riten naw ne ne nnesennanns| 9, 930, 015 6, 654, 570 8, 500, 000 
RR gS RES SE een Melee } 978, 015 | 1, 522, 090 | 1, 650, 000 
| Total direct obligations. -.-..............-- ae ee | 32, 449, 238 32, 343, 526 | 33, 839, 000 


| 












AWARDS AND MEDALS 

Mr. Sixes. We will turn now to tab 5, activity 1590, at page 71, 
“Awards and medals.” 

Ceneral, do you have a statement to make on this? 

General Horxan. I would like to have General Marshall make the 
statement on this. 

Ge eral Marsuaty. This project amounts to $1 650,000 and is for 
medals, decorations, and awards given to members of the Army. It 
covers 355 different types of medals and awards. As a summary of 
them, we could list these items: badges, $578,000; decoration bars, 
$165,000; decorations, $591,000; medals, $84,000; clasps, $1,500; con- 
tainers, $85,000; lapel buttons, $57,000; ribbons, $50,000; and other 
miscellaneous decoraticns, some 25 in number , $36,000; a total o7 
$1,650,000. 

The budget sheet indicates again a per capita cost which is taking 
the $1,650,000 and dividing it by the total strength of the Army. As 
an example, in the first item under “Badges” we have combat infan- 
tryman, expert infantryman, expert rifleman, marksman, parachutist, 
sharpshooter, and other items such as senior parac shutist in various 
grades. 

Under the “Bars” we have such things as automatic rifle, grenade, 
machine gun, mines, and mortars. 

Under the’ category of “Decorations” we have Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Distinguished Service Crosses, fourragéres, Bronze Star, Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, and various campaign 
medals and occupation medals, Mexican border service, Philippine, 
Congressional, and Victory W orld War II. 

Under the item of “C lasps,’”” we have items for the American 
Defense Service Medal, Victory Medal, and all of the medals attached 
to the various areas in which men have served. 

Under “Containers,”’ we have containers for all of the different types 
of medals which are furnished with the medal to the recipient. 

Under “Ribbons,”’ we have single ribbons for various types of medals 
given plus campaign ribbons. 

That, in general, is the description of the different categories 


which we buy these ribbons, medals, and decorations for 
servicemen. 


in 
issue to 
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Mr. Srxes. I assume you have no control whatever over the awar| 
of those medals. 

General Marsuatu. None whatever. 

Mr. Sixes. You simply buy them and pass them on to the services 
which award them? 
General Horxan. That is correct; yes, sir. 


PROCUREMENT OF MEDALS 






Mr. Sixes. How do you buy them—on bids? 

General MarsHALL. On invitation to bid; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxus. Is it really a competitive field, or do you find there are 
only a few suppliers who are interested? 

Colonel Dursrn. It is surprising how many people are interested. 
However, it is a relatively restricted field, because you have to have 
special dies, special machine tools, to make particular medals. Bui 
they do get them under competitive bid. 

Mr. Srxus. Now, it is entirely possible you do not have the infor- 
mation I am going to request, and I will ask General Moore, if neces- 
sary, that the Office of Secretary of Defense be requested to supply 
this committee with a breakdown of medals awarded for any recent 
12-month period which is best suited to the Secretary’s purposes, giving 
the number of each type of medal awarded and then a list which gives 
number of medals compared with the number of campaign ribbons. 
I mean medals for valor or distinguished service or meritorious achievec- 
ment as contrasted with ribbons which are purely for theater service, 

General MarsHauu. There is a medal for those, too. 

Mr. Sixes. I realize that, but there is a considerable difference in 
the meaning that attaches to them. So I want a general breakdown 
of the number of medals and the number of theater ribbons awarded 
(a) to general officers, (6) to field officers, (c) to company grade officers, 
and (d) to enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are getting that much historical data, 
in view of some of the facts we developed under some of the other 
headings, let us take that one step further and have this broken down 
into Regular and Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. Further break this down into awards to Regular 
Army personnel and to civilian components. The last one is going to 
take some time, but submit the material as fast as you can get it 
ready, and then if you have to supplement it to complete it, that is 
all right. 

General Moor. Submit it to the committee? 

Mr. Stxes. To the committee. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 















INVENTORY OF MEDALS AND AWARDS 
Mr. Sixes. Now, General Horkan, what can you tell us about the 
stocks of those medals and awards you have on hand? 

General Horxan. I do not know the exact stocks of each of those 
medals on hand. However, we do have a larger stock on hand than w: 
need at the present time in some of those medals, because the meu 
who are eligible for these medals have not requested them. However. 
requests are coming in, but a period of time does intervene. A lot o! 
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these men get out of the Army and do not get around to asking for 
these things for 4 or 5 years. 


Mr. Scrivner. I can give you an example. In the last 30 days I 
was called upon to ask for the issue of a Mexican border medal. That 
is nearly 40 years ago. 

General Horkan. 1915 or 1916. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the man is just getting around to asking for it. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to ask you to supply for the record your 
inventory and the value of it. 

General Horkan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


QUARTERMASTER INVENTORY AND DoLLAR VALUE oF MEDALS 


Quartermaster stocks of various medals and their dollar value are listed below, 
In connection with the stock of World War II medals, it is pointed out that such 
medals are not purchased during a war period. Procurement of service medals 
for World War II was commenced in 1946, the requirements for which were based 
on 75 percent of the estimated number of personnel available to receive such 
medals. The issue of these medals was not effected on an automatic basis. 
Rather, the individual veteran has to apply for his medals. Asa result, the medals 
currently in stock are still being issued to individuals upon application. It is 
further pointed out that the Army is responsible to supplv these medals either on 
an issue or sales basis to the next of kin, and as a result, the demand will continue 
for a number of vears. For example, there is still a small demand for the service 
medals for the Mexican and Civil Wars, and it is still necessary to maintain stocks 
of these items. 


Stock on hand 








Medals | Unit Jan. 3, 1952 | Unit cost Value 
SES AE tree nee Each 1, 176, 366 $0. 49 $47", 546 
American Defense 3 3 bo do 1, 445, 209 . 62 896, 030 
Good Conduct-_-..-.-.- oe EES e ..do 2, 128, 068 . 56 1, 191,718 
Occupation of Germany World War II_-- i do | 1, 133, 475 | .49 555, 403 
Enropean African Middle Eastern Campaign -- do 960, 345 | .39 374, 535 
Mexican Border Service ee do 0 1, 24 0 
Philippine Congressional do 3, 757 .63 2, 367 
Vietory World War II___.__- do aed 1, 388, 800 
Asiatic Pacific a Kale Thee ‘. do j ¢ 35 144, 374 
Eee eae a one ee ae pe _.do | 33 1.76 AS 
Civil War Campaign aii 2 do | 121 2. 43 294 
Cuban Oeernnation do | 51 2 131 
ee ee eee do 166 .49 8} 
Humane Action bid Didbae do 22, 594 .42 9, 489 
NS EEE SAT : do | 34 1.72 
Mexican Service . Be .. do. | 940 1, 24 1, 166 
Philippine Campaign ; aS do | 300 . 52 | 156 
Puerto Rican Occupation wee ; do 40) . 52 21 
Spanish Campaign do 240 . 52 125 
Spanish War Service. _. : eae a eee 1, 162 51 593 
Victory World War I ae aia _do 175, 603 69 121, 166 
Women’s Army Corps. .- er 9 ile a _..do | 31, 413 80 25, 120 
Armed Forces Reserve ag as EWE ..do 0 0 0 
Korean ePID ae +e ie al, ...do 0 0 | 0 
United Nations Service ..................---- . ...d0 51, 067 () | (4) 
Army of Occupation Germany World War I_- -----| do _. 65, 508 ote 40. 441 


Furnished py United Nations without cost to any Army funds. 


Mr. Scrivner. In reading off this list of items, you may have men- 
tioned this. If you did, I did not hear it. Do you have an item here 
for certificates, too? 

General Horkan. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask that is that I keep pretty well 
current on some of these things, but I have only recently found I was 
entitled to a certificate of award of the Silver Star and Purple Heart, 
although I had been for 30 years. Naturally, when I learned about 
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it, I made a request for it, and I find it is a very, very fine looking 
document. 

General Horkan. That is not a part of the medals. 

General Decker. That would come under the Adjutant General. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not within your department? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just curious, inasmuch as we have been told 
that the strength of the Army for 1953 will be below 1952 and since 
we have been told that nearly one-half of them will be new men coming 
in. It is a little hard to reconcile those facts with your figures where 
you are asking for an increase. Although minor, it is about 10 percent 
for this particular item. 

General MarsHauy. The figures are based on the increase in the 
size of the Army. 

Mr. Howarp. You see, there are a lot of badges and qualification 
badges in here other than medals and decorations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but I have done enough shooting to know 
that the new men coming in do not get the sharpshooter and para- 
chutist and a lot of these other badges which you talk about, and the 
logic just does not follow. 

General Reever. Do we issue a Korean ribbon? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But these new men are not going to get those. 

General Rereper. No, sir. The people now in Korea do not apply 
for them until after they come out of Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all on the assumption that the Korean war 
is going to be over on July 1. We are told that sometimes and use 
the assumption that apparently the Korean situation does have a lot 
to do with it. 

General Reever. People in Korea in 1952 will probably apply for 
the ribbon in 1953. 

General Decker. Again the 1952 figure was based on 1,531,000 
man-years, which was included in the regular 1952 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. You confuse me when you start talking about 
1,531,000. 

General Decker. One million five hundred and thirty-one thousand 
man-vears, included in the regular 1952 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. So here again, inasmuch as it went up, you did not 
hold to those figures, and it went up higher, and we may even have 
to have a supplemental on this item? 

General Marsuauu. No, sir; you will have no supplemental on 
this item. 

Mr. Scrivner. So this is one item where there will be no supple- 
mental request, simply because the estimates made at the outset of 
the hearing for the fiscal year were based on one figure but which 
vou did not hold to? 

General Decker. There will be no supplemental on this even 
though there has been an increase in the strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, as you purchase these, they all go in 
inventory, and if a request is not made for issuance this year, they 
will still be there in the event a request is made next year, 3 vears from 
now, or 5 years from now. It is really an inventory stock item? 

General MarsHaui. That is right. 
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Mr. Srxes. General Decker, does this complete the presentation 
of the Quartermaster General? 

General Decker. That part included in this appropriation; ves, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. What is the next item? 

General Decker. The next item is ““‘Welfare and morale activities,”’ 
project 1510. 

Mr. Stkes. General Horkan, I want to express the committee’s 
appreciation to you for your presence here and the information you 
have given us. It is a pleasure to have you back with us, and we are 
clad to see you in your present assignment. 

General Horxan. Thank you. And I want to thank this com- 
mittee for its very sympathetic understanding of our problems and I 
would like to take this opportunity to say to the committee that we 
will do everything within our power to carry out our commitments 
to you to try to effect economies during the coming year, and we 
expect at the next budget hearing to account to you and we hope you 
will again ask us next vear, ‘‘What have you done during the past 
vear: a 

Mr. Sikes. The committee is very glad to note that attitude. 


WELFARE AND MORALE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. General Decker, what is the next project we are to take 
up? 

General Decker. The next project to be taken up this afternoon is 
Welfare and Morale Activities;” the opening statement will be given 
by Colonel Isaacs. 

Mr. Sixes. For “Welfare and Morale,” you are asking for $9,250, 000 
for 1953 which represents less money than you had in 1952; is that 
correct? 

Colonel SmiceLow. Yes, sir. 

Bye Sixes. Colonel Isaacs, if you have a general statement, we will 

e glad to hear from you at this time. 

“¢ ‘olonel Isaacs. It is my privilege to justify the request for appro- 
priated funds for fiscal year 1953, in the amount of $9,250,000 for the 
support of the Special Services sadegiy en of the _Departme nt of the 
Army. This request for fiscal vear 1953 of $9,250,000 amounts to 
55 cents per man permonth. The appropriations are requested under 
the appropriation, ‘‘Military personnel—Army, project 1510, welfare 
and Morale Activities.” 

The mission of the Army Special Services recreational program is 
to - 

(a) Stimulate, develop, and maintain the mental and physical 
well-being of military personnel through voluntary participation in 
planned leisure-time sports, entertainment, and recreational activities. 

(b) Provide personnel and facilities, as well as supplies, material, 
and equipment necessary for the promotion of individual or mass 
participation in all phases of the recreational program in all echelons 
of command. 

This program is planned to meet the needs of the soldier and to 
increase his satisfaction with the life he leads as an enlisted man in the 
United States Army. Unless a planned program and adequate 
facilities for off-duty recreation are available on the post to the 
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soldier, he will seek his relaxation elsewhere and develop a considerab|. 
degree of dissatisfaction with his military environment. 

he importance of such a program as the Special Services program 
is recognized by the President of the United States in paragraph | 
of Executive Order No. 10013, which was signed at the White House 
on October 27, 1948, and which reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to encourage and 
promote the religious, moral, and recreational welfare and character guidance of 
persons in the Armed Forces and thereby to enhance the military preparedness 
and security of the Nation. 

The Special Services program provides the American soldier, wher- 
ever stationed, with a well-rounded, wholesome, entertaining, and 
constructive program of recreation for his off-duty hours. Such 2 
program promotes the general moral, mental, physical, and social 
well-being of the soldier and combats the morale-destroying effects of 
boredom, lonesomeness, and homesickness by providing instructive 
and entertaining projects to occupy his free time. From the stand- 
point of the commander, a good Special Services program provides 
wholesome outlets for the soldier’s energy and interest in his off-duty 
hours, thus reducing unauthorized absences and other disciplinary 
problems. There is no substitute for a happy and contented soldier. 
A good Special Services program provides interesting activities for off- 
duty time, which increases the soldier’s efficiency during his on-duty 
training period. 

The Special Services program is divided into several activities, as 
follows: 

Sports: Our objective is té obtain the maximum participation in 
sports activities by military personnel through a well-organized sports 
program with a wide variety of activities; to provide for entertain- 
ment purposes events of spectator interests that will aid in building 
unit solidarity and esprit de corps; to assist in the development and 
maintenance of physical fitness of the military personnel; to provide 
opportunity and incentive for all personnel to engage in soldier sports; 
and to assist in the development of leadership among individuals 
participating in the sports program. 

Competitive sports appeal to the young soldier and greatly con- 
tribute to his physical fitness and mental alertness. They also develop 
a spirit of teamwork and a will to win among all soldiers, which is of 
the utmost importance in all military operations. 

Service clubs: These clubs which are located on military installa- 
tions are the hub around which the social life of the enlisted personne! 
revolves. They are used during off-duty time by enlisted personnel, 
their families and friends, and must be comfortably furnished and 
have a continuing program of well-directed recreational activities. 
To supervise and direct this organized program of activities, we pro- 
vide professionally trained, well-qualified club directors. 

Libraries: The Army Library Service is a very necessary adjunct 
to a well-rounded special services program. It is established and 
maintained primarily to provide adequate quantities of up-to-date 
reading materials in all subject fields to Army personnel throug! 
organized installation and field libraries, in addition to providing com- 
fortable, well-lighted, and well-furnished library facilities. This serv- 
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ice encourages use of library resources for information, technical read- 
ing, military and vocational training, recreation, and general refer- 
ence. To effectively supervise the library program, we provide trained 
professional librarians whose qualifications equal those of professional 
civilian librarians. 

Manual arts and crafts: Most stations, both overseas and in the 
continental United States, are developing well-equipped crafts shops 
to provide for an ever-increasing interest on the part of the enlisted 
personnel of the Army in photography, woodworking, plastics, 
leather, ceramics, model making, and other crafts. During the past 
vear there have been insistent demands for crafts-shops facilities, 
both overseas and in the United States. In prior fiscal years Army- 
wide crafts contests and interservice photography contests have 
created an intense amount of interest among the enlisted personnel in 
this program. These contests will be continued. 

Music: Most enlisted personnel are interested in music, and we 
encourage it as an important morale factor. Working in close 
coordination with the Society for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America, Inc., there has 
been developed at most installations in the past year many soldier 
quartet and choral groups. To assist in this music program, we 
provide kits of Armed Forces song folios and orchestrations for 
monthly distribution to commands overseas and in the United States. 
These kits consist of eight popular songs with piano scores and are 
tremendously popular among the enlisted personnel. 

Soldier shows: The American soldier loves to entertain and be 
entertained. To answer this need we have a soldier-show program 
wherein the soldiers are the actors, stage hands, set designers, and 
may even be the authors and producers. The soldier-show program 
continues to be one of the finest morale builders in the Army for 
participants and spectators alike. 

Other activities: Locally other activities are sponsored through 
community relations which have great local appeal. In general, 
Special Services will undertake any proper recreational activity which 
is desired by the enlisted personnel and which will increase their 
satisfaction with their military environment. 

Special Services School: To assist in the training of both officers 
and enlisted personnel engaged in supervising the Special Services 
program, there is established the Special Services Department of the 
Adjutant General’s School, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. The 
school provides a comprehensive program of instruction in all Special 
Services activities for military and civilian personnel of the Army 
and Air Force. 

During fiscal year 1953 the program for the welfare of enlisted 
personnel will require continued emphasis. Great importance is 
placed on these matters by the President of the United States, the 
Department of Defense, the Department of the Army, civilians, 
parents of soldiers, the churches, the press, and the country generally. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent vou desire. 
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SOLDIER PARTICIPATION IN WELFARE AND MORALE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sikes. What percentage of the men in the Army actually benefit 
from or take part in welfare and morale activities? 

Colonel SmigeLtow. Practically 100 percent, because the program is 
is world-wide and every soldier is exposed to it. 

Mr. Sikes. | realize that that is a difficult question to answer. Lei 
us break it down. How many men actually take part in these ac- 
tivities, if you know? 

Colonel SmiGgetow. We do not know exactly, so 1 cannot answer th: 
question categorically, as to how many men participate in each and 
every activity, because the accounting involved would be tremendous 
to keep records on how many men participate. But I do know from 
reports from the field and from commanders in the field, that th: 
soldiers are participating greatly in this program. It is a very popula: 
program and the commanders in the field insist that they must hay 
such a program, particularly in the overseas areas and at isolated 
camps. Every soldier, wherever he may be, is exposed to Specia! 
Services facilities. In some areas they are better than in others but, 
over all, they have Special Services available to them. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose you were in command of an isolated post 
What would you do to see that every man was encouraged to take 
part in some of these activities? Give us some one, two, three 
examples of what you would do if you were that commander. 

Colonel SmiceLow. First of all I would make sure that facilities 
were immediately available to the soldiers in their company areas. 
That is the first thing we would do, to make sure that they would 
have facilities adjoinmg their company area which would be con- 
venient to the soldiers, and also that there were facilities, such as 
volley ball and horseshoes and that type of thing, close to the compan, 
area. 

Then we would make available a service club for general programs 
in the evening; also libraries, so that a soldier could get a book anc 
read it. 

We would also try to provide a craft shop so that the soldier, if hy 
had a hobby, could pursue his hobby in that particular area. 

I have visited the field a great deal, both overseas and in th 
United States and I can say honestly that that, in effect, is what th 
program is. We are trying to provide good on-post programs for th. 
soldier. We have found that a contented soldier is a better soldie: 

Mr. Sikes. Are you sure that every man in the service does hay: 
an opportunity, if he desires, to take part in these activities? 

Colonel SmiceLtow. Yes, sir. And he is encouraged to do so. W: 
provide a good interesting program which automatically attracts th 
soldier to such a program. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it is the natural and the human thing for hin 
to be interested in these activities, and I do not think anybody ques- 
tions their value. 








































NUMBER OF PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


How many people, military and civilian, are required in order | 
carry on this program? 

Colonel SmigeLow. For the fiscal year 1953 there will be 3,54> 
military personnel engaged in this program and we are asking f 

























1,704 civilian positions in 1953, or a total of 5,052 Department of 
Army personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that more than you need? 

Colonel SmicELow. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you know? 

Colonel SmigeLow. We have calculated our requirements based 
upon the number of facilities that we have and the staff that are 
required to staff the physical facilities together with the personnel 
provided from nonappropriated funds made available locally. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you follow through to determine that these 
people are actually.working with the soldiers rather than reading their 
own books or working with their own shop equipment for their own 
pleasure? 

Colonel Smicetow. All Special Service personnel are supervised by 
military personnel, depending upon what echelon the civilian per- 
sonnel are working m. At a post we would have a Special Services 
officer on that post to insure that they are doing their duty. Also, 
the people we have in our service clubs are professionally trained 
recreational directors and in our libraries they are professionally 
trained librarians. That means that the librarian has a degree from 
an accredited school for library science. 

Mr. Srxes. I see that the civilian personnel cost in this activity 
was 34 percent of the total in fiscal year 1951; it jumped to 60 percent 
in the fiscal year 1952 and 68 percent proposed for the fiscal year 1953. 
How do you explain that increase in the cost of civilian personnel? 

Colonel SmiceLow. I do not know where you got those percentages, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not believe our figures indicate such an increase 
in personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the personnel numbers for the fiseal years 
1951, 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel SmiceLow. The civilian personnel for 1951 number 1,538; 
for the fiseal year 1952, ¥,682 and for fiscal 1953, 1,704 positions, a 
net increase of only 22 positions in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is it necessary to have those 22 additional posi- 
tions? 

Colonel SmicgeLow. That is a net increase, Mr. Sikes, and is based 
upon our world-wide requirements. For example, our requirements 
of personnel in the Far East Command are decreased, but in other 
areas such as EUCOM our personnel requirements are increased due 
to the fact that we had considerable troop augmentation in Europe 
and we have opened up new areas for the deployment of our troops. 
We have had to provide additional physical facilities and we have had 
to provide for the staffing of those facilities. We have had an over-all 
net increase of 22 positions. 

USE OF NON-PERSONAL-SERVICE FUNDS 
Mr. Sikes. What are the non-personal-service funds used for? 

Colonel SmigeLtow. Those funds are used for the procurement of 
athletic and recreational supplies and equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you buy those supplies and equipment? 

Colonel Smicgetow. The bulk of those items are procured centrally 
through the facilities of the purchasing officers of the Office of the 
(Quartermaster General or such other technical service that has the 
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procurement responsibility for those items. We do have a certain 
amount of local procurement of athletic and recreational supplies. 

Mr. Sikes. Are they purchased on bid, or how? 

Colonel Smicetow. It is on bid, and in accordance with the pre- 
scribed procurement procedures established by the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General. We in Special Services do not actually procure 
them. We tell the Quartermaster or the technical service that has 
the procurement responsibility what we want, and they buy it for us 
in accordance with the prescribed procurement policies and procedures 













ECONOMIES IN SPECIAL SERVICES PROGRAM 





Mr. Stxkes. What incentive or requirement is there upon you to 
carry on this activity at the lowest possible cost and to show economies 
over the operations of prior years? 

Colonel SmiceLow. I have figures on that, str. The over-all cost 
of the Special Services program has been reduced very greatly since 
the fiscal year 1949. For example, in the fiscal year 1949, which was 
a typical peacetime year, the over-all per capita cost for Special Serv- 
ices program was $23.04. That is over-all—appropriated and non- 
appropriated funds. The estimated cost for the fiscal year 1953 over- 
all, world-wide, including both appropriated and nonappropriated 
funds, is $14.39 per man per year, or a reduction of 37.5 percent from 
the per capita cost in the fiscal year 1949, 

















CIVILIAN PERSONNEL COSTS FOR WELFARE AND MORALE ACTIVITIES 





Mr. Sikes. That is an interesting showing. Going back to the 
matter of civilian personnel costs, in your fiscal year 1951 budget, you 
showed personal services of $3.5 million out of a total cost of 
$10,276,000. In the fiscal year 1952 your personal-service cost was 
$5,732,000 against a total cost of $9,600,000. Estimated for 1953 for 
personal-service costs the amount is $6,300,000 against a total of 
$9,250,000. From that I deduced the percentages that I read you a 
little bit ago, showing an increase from 34 percent in 1951 to 60 per- 
cent in 1952 and to 68 percent in 1953. 

If | have misunderstood your presentation in any way, I would be 
glad to have you clear it up for me. Otherwise, I would like to have 
an answer showing the reason for the increase, percentagewise, in 
personal services which, I assume, is largely for civilian personnel? 

Colonel Smicetow. Yes, this is all civilian personnel. The reason 
for the $3,542,000 in 1951 is due to the fact that with the expansion of 
the Army, after Korean hostilities started, the personnel we put on 
the payroll were not on the payroll for a full year. They were hired 
in the latter part of the fiscal year and in many cases were only on for 
6 months of the year instead of a whole year, as in the fiscal year 1952. 
That is the reason for the big disparity between the figures shown for 
1951 fiscal year and 1952 fiscal year. 

In 1953 fiscal there is an increase in personnel of $573,217, or 10 
percent, over the fiscal year 1952. That is largely due to the increase 
of 94.6 man-years of employment requested in 1953 over the man-year 
estimate for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. What increased activities, if any, do you contemplate 
for fiscal 1953 over fiscal 1952? 
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Colonel SmiceLow. The program is essentially the same for 1953 as 
it was in fiscal 1952. The only change is caused by the redeployment 
of some troops in the latter part of the fiscal year 1952, particularly in 
Europe, where new facilities are required, and those facilities ‘are 
directly attributable to the expansion of the Army, but the physical 
facilities were not available in 1951 and 1952. They were planned for 
in 1951 and 1952, but they will not be available for occupancy until the 
fiscal year 1953. We must have those positions in order to provide 
the necessary facilities now that we have the buildings, in many cases 
both in the United States and overseas. 

USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR WELFARE AND MORAL ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Sitxes. To what extent is this appropriation supplemented by 
nonappropriated funds? 

Colonel SmiceLow. For the fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that the 
total cost of the Special Services program world-wide will be $20,250,- 
000, and the amount we are requesting from appropriated funds is 
$9,250,000, or 46 percent of the total. 

Mr. Stkes. Where does the other money come from? 

Colonel SmiceLow. From funds generated principally as a result 
of dividends from Army and Air Force exchange service and Army 
and Air Force motion-picture service. 

Mr. Sikes. In carrying out this work—and I hope you will not 
give me a stock answer to this—do you feel personally that we may 
be getting into gadgeteering, that we may be trying to cover too 
much territory, instead of sticking to the fundamentals which are of 
interest to the great majority of the people? 

Colonel SmiceLow. As I say, I have been in the field considerably 
and I am convinced in my own mind that we are sticking close to 
the basic fundamentals of our program. For example, on a percent- 
age basis for our total program, the money we are asking for the 
library would account for 25.8 percent of the total; sports, 22.8 per- 
cent; service clubs, 26 percent. So, you can see that the bulk of our 
program is in these basic items that the soldier needs and uses. 





LIBRARIES 





AND LIBRARIANS 


Mr. Sikes. Who screens the type of material that goes into your 
libraries? 

Colonel SmicgeLow. We have professional staff librarians in Wash- 
ington who make up the prescribed lists. 

Mr. Stkes. Who screens the professional librarians to see what 
their background is and what their leanings may be on the type of 
literature that they select for the soldiers? 

Colonel SmiceLow. They have all been subjected to lovalty checks 
to make sure that the type of reading material that they select will 
be in consonance with the over-all Army policy, as real Americans. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a standard selection that vou send to all 
of these posts? 

Colonel SmicELow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkxes. Will you provide a list of such a selection for the com- 
mittee, and for the record? 
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Colonel SmigeLow. Yes, sir; we will. 
changes in book titles. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


The list is current, due to 


SpectaL Services Monruty Book Kirt No. 57, Fepruary 1952 


Brand— Border Guns. Dodd. Western. 

Burns—Hopalong Cassidy, Trouble Shooter. Doubleday. Western. 

Christie— Mrs. McGinty’s Dead. Dodd. Mystery. 

Dyer—Bridge of Heaven. Harper. Novel. 

FEhrlich—Spin the Glass Web. Harper. Suspense Story. 

Evans—Strange Courage. Harper. Western. 

Godfrey—My Favorite Stories. Simon. Collection of Arthur Godfrey’s radi: 
jokes. 

Gunther— Eisenhower. Harper. Biography. 

Heinlein—Tomorrow the Stars. Doubleday. Science fiction. 

Jonas—Jefferson Selleck. Little. Novel. 

Kahn—The Peculiar War: Impressions of a Reporter in Korea. Random. 

Mason—Himalayan Assignment. Doubleday. Colonel North’s latest adventure. 

Osborn—Wake Up Your Mind. Seribner. Self-improvement suggestions. 

Parker—Intriguer. Rinehart. Mystery. 

Philbrick—I Led Three Lives: Citizen—‘‘Communist’”—Counterspy. MeGraw. 
Story of the surprise witness in the trial of the 11 Communist leaders. 

Radin—Headline Crimes of the Year. Little. 

Remarque—Spark of Life. Appleton. Novel. 

Rendel— Dog Book. Sterling. Eneyclopedic coverage of most breeds of dogs. 
Illustrated. 

Rinehart—Swimming pool. Rinehart. Mystery. 

Roark—Slant of the Wild Wind. Doubleday. Historical novel. 

Scudder—Prisoners are People. Doubleday. Story of a corrective ranch prison. 

Stiles—Serenade to the Big Bird. Norton. Experiences of a World War I! 
pilot. 

Walker—The Pillar. Houghton. Novel. 

Wells—Road to Shalimar. Doubleday. Travel and adventure in Kashmir, 
Pakistan, ete. 

Wilson—Nell Gwyn, Royal Mistress. Pellegrini. Biography. 
All items are January and February publications. 










OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST 


Browne, D. B. & Tullet, E. V.—The Scalpel of Scotland Yard. Dutton. Bivog- 
raphy of Sir Bernard Spilsbury, Scotland Yard pathologist. 

Carey, Ernestine Gilbreth—Jumping Jupiter. Crowell. Novel with depari- 
ment store setting by co-arthur of Cheaper by the Dozen. 

Joseph, Richard—World Wide Travel Guide. Doubleday. Revised ed. 
Your Trip Aboard. 

Lee, Clark & Henschel, Richard—Douglas MacArthur. Holt. Biography ly 
two newsmen. 

Lockett, Arthur—Camera Lenses. Pitman. Too technical for the amateur 
but possibly useful for reference. 

Raine, William M.—Challenge to Danger. Houghton. Western by one of the 
popular authors. 

Sheehan, Donald H., ed.—This Is America, My Country. Wise. History of 
America through letters, diaries, etc. of early notables. 2 volumes, boxed. 
Thursfield, H. G., ed.—Brassey’s Annual, 1951: The Armed Forces Year Book. 

Macmillan. (December) 
Watson, Ken—Curling. A. S. Barnes. (November) Very little is available «1 
this winter sport. 
Williams, T. Harry—Lincoln and His Generals. Knopf. For the military 
history shelf. 
All above items are January and February publications except where note’ 
otherwise. 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, thank you very much. You have made a goo: 
witness. I see that you are interested in your work. 
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Colonel SmiceLtow. Thank you very much; I am very much 
interested, sir. 















EXPENDITURES FOR ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





Mr. Scrivner. I have handed General Decker a memorandum 
requesting certain information which I should like to have inserted 
in the record at this point. 

General Decker. I will see that that is done. 
(The information requested is as follows: ) 


Mr. Scrivner. What are the total dollars expended from appropriated funds 
during fiseal year 1951 and through December 31, 1951, for fiscal year 1952 on 
athletic supplies and equipment, particularly softballs, baseballs, softball gloves, 
baseball gloves, golf balls, golf clubs, footballs and fishing gear? 

Colonel SmicgELow. The amounts expended for athletic supplies and ejuip- 
ment in fiscal year 1951 was $1,501,485. In the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952 
the amount was $600,251. The totals for the specific items you mentioned are 
as follows: 





| July 1, 1951, 
through 
| Dee. 31, 1952 





Fiscal year 
item 1951 
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TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Scrivner. We will take up the item “Troop information and 
education.’’ Colonel, do you have a statement to make? 

Colonel McCormick. I have a detailed statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed to present it. 

Colonel McCormick. The troop information and education pro- 
grams in the Army are administered by the Troop Information and 
Kdueation Division, Office of the Chief of Information. This Division 
provides materials which are applicable only to the Department of 
the Army and usable on an Army-wide basis. In addition to these 
materials the Department of the Army utilizes services and materials 
provided by Armed Forces Information and Education Division, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Policy direction for such infor- 
mation and education matters as are common to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force is provided by the Director of Personnel Policy, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, through Armed Forces Information and 
Kdueation Division, Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The troop information program is designed to increase the efficiency 
of the Army by presenting to the individual factual information 
hecessary to give an understanding of the reasons why the perform- 
ance of his military duties is essential to the Army and to this country 
and to give him the answer to things that affect him as an individual. 
This program utilizes the following means: 

1. Conferences: These conferences are designed to make available 
to the soldier factual material which will assist in answering his ques- 
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tions as to why he is doing what he is doing and to provide him with 
an opportunity to freely discuss this material. These periods are 
conducted as informally as is practicable and cover the following areas: 

(a) Basic training talks: A series of conferences for the new soldier 
to assist him in his transition from civilian to military life during basic 
training. These talks are prepared by the Department of the Army. 

(6) Command conference: A conference based on current Armed 
Forces talks, prepared by AFIED, OSD; on troop topics, prepared 
by the Troop Information and Education Division (T. I. and E.), 
Department of the Army; and on material of local military application 
prepared by theaters, armies, and local headquarters. These periods 
are designed to keep the soldier abreast of events which have bearing 
on his military activities and explain why he is doing what he is doing. 

(c) Oversea and precombat orientation: These periods are based on 
material prepared by the Troop Information and Education Division 
and are conducted at ports of embarkation to assist the soldier in 
understanding why he is to perform military service in the area to 
which he is to be sent and to prepare him mentally for the particular 
tvpe of service which he is most likely to perform. 

(7) Oversea command conference: This period is based on Armed 
Forces talks, on troop topics prepared by the Department of the 
Army, and on material prepared by the oversea command. The 
latter material is prepared to meet informational needs which are 
peculiar to the specifie oversea command. 

(e) Discussion periods for officers: These periods are conducted 
monthly for officers in addition to the command conferences and are 
based on the pamphlet Officers’ Call, published by the Department of 
the Army. These periods are designed to improve the officer’s 
capabilities and understanding of his responsibilities as an officer. 

Army newspapers: These include the Stars and Stripes type 
newspapers overseas and post and unit newspapers published by Army 
units both in the continental United States and overseas. Stars and 
Stripes type newspapers provide general news coverage for troops 
overseas comparable to that provided by commercial newspapers in 
the United States. ‘These papers are published from nonappropriated 
funds. 

3. Report to the Army: A news letter containing current informa- 
tion of military nature which is distributed to all components of the 
Army. 

4. Radio networks: English-language radio networks are operated 
as a part of the troop information program in those overseas areas 
where American radio broadcasts are not otherwise available. Ex- 
amples of these activities are the American Forees network, which 
operates 6 broadcasting stations and 24 relay transmitters in Germany; 
and the Far East network which operates 11 broadcasting stations 
in Japan and 5 mobile stations in Korea. These networks pro- 
vide soldiers in oversea commands with decommercialized and 
information and education programs prepared by the Armed Forces 
Radio Service as well as the local programs produced within the 
theater. News and troop information material make up approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the radio time; the remainder of the time ts 
utilized for American programs of popular music, sports, and other 
entertainment programs. These networks are presently operate: 
in the European Command, Far East Command, Caribbean, Austria, 
and Trieste under Army supervision. 
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The Army education program is primarily an off-duty program 
which provides educational opportunity for servicemen who desire it 
in order to raise the educational level of the Army. The courses are 
generally limited to those academic subjects which provide a basis 
for increasing the soldier’s capacity for training. This program pro- 
vides the following levels of education: 

1. Basic education assists the soldier in securing a fifth-grade cer- 
tificate. Courses are designed primarily to teach him to read, write, 
and speak English. Emphasis is placed on this level during the 
present emergency. An additional responsibility in this area is that 
of teaching English to non-English-speaking Puerto Ricans who are 
being inducted into the Army and to alien soliders who are being 
enlisted in Europe for Army service. 

2. Intermediate education: assists the soldier in attaining an eighth- 
grade certificate and provides him with additional educational back- 
ground to help him enter specialist leadership training. This type of 
education as well as that of the basic level is conducted on or near 
military posts, utilizing texts available through United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Instructors are procured through local civilian 
school systems on a part time basis, where available. Dependents of 
military personnel and soldiers are also utilized as instructors for these 
classes. 

3. High-school education: education offered at this level is com- 
parable to that offered at civilian high schools and is provided both 
through United States Armed Forces Institute correspondence courses 
and locally conducted classes. 

4. College education: college courses are made available through 
United States Armed Forces Institute and the services of cooperating 
universities. Such courses are provided in .Kurope through the 
cooperation of the University of Maryland. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity operates college classes in the Caribbean area. The University 
of California is providing a similar service for troops in the Far East 
Command. Officers are particularly encouraged to secure at least 2 
vears of college; however, all military personnel, who are educationally 
qualified, are eligible for and may participate in these educational 
opportunities. The Army pays up to 75 percent of the tuition for 
enlisted men and 50 percent for officers. The remainder of the tuition 
and additional costs such as matriculation and laboratory fees, cost of 
books, ete. are borne by the individual. 

The Army will require a minimum of $6,282,000 to operate these 
programs during fiscal year 1953. This is an increase of approximately 
$635,000 over the requirements for fiscal year 1952. This increase is 
due essentially to increased costs in Japan and added responsibility 
to provide language training for Puerto Rican troops being integrated 
into the Army. 

COST PER SOLDIER 


Mr. Srxes. From the information given us, the cost per military 
man-year increases from $3.32 in 1951 to $3.70 in 1952 and $4.05 
in 1953. Why? 

Captain Oakes. Part of the variance there from 1951 to both 1952 
and 1953 is due to the raise in pay of civilian employees. There is 
no comparable figure included for 1951. The increase in 1953 over 
1952, as pointed out in the opening statement, is due to two primary 
areas: No. 1, training of non-English-speaking Puerto Ricans so that 
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they can be integrated into the Regular units of the Army; and there 
is an additional requirement for funds in the Far East due to the 
withdrawal of support formerly furnished by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. There is a slight increase in civilian employment in the 
program, approximately 50 man-years of employment increase as 
opposed to only one increase in civilian positions. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this the total cost figure, including military and 
civilian personnel or just civilian personnel? 

Captain Oakes. This does not include military personnel engage«| 
in the program. 

Mr. Sikes. What would be the cost if military personnel were 
included? 

Captain Oakes. At an average salary of $2,000 for military person- 
nel, it would add another $2 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you get $2,000 as the average cost of 
military personnel? 

Captain Oakes. We do not have the average cost. That was just 
an offhand figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. It isa very low offhand figure. What is the average 
cost of military personnel, General Moore? 

General Moore. I cannot give that right off. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you will find it is far more than any $2,000. 

General Decker. The actual pay itself will average around $2,300. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have to include everything else that goes 
along with it. 

General Decker. If you include maintenance and operation costs, 
the total cost for the average soldier is about $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. So instead of being an additional $2,000;000, it 
will be closer to $5,000,000. 

Mr. Stkes. How many students take part in the courses? 

Colonel McCormick. The report shows, as of the end of the calendar 
vear 1951, an activity of 237,000. That is as of the end of the year. 
That includes those enrolled in classes and those who have taken tests. 

I can give you the statistics of the qualifications for last year 
those who graduated from the fifth grade, college, and so forth. We 
have 26,000 who graduated from the fifth grade during the year; 
there were some 5,663 who graduated from the eighth grade; 43,799 
who passed their high school tests and got the equivalent of a high- 
school certificate; we had 7,377 who passed USAFI course tests. 

Of the college level general educational development tests, one yea! 
college, 7,879 passed, and in the number of group study class comple- 
tions we had during the year was 128,318. 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO SOLDIERS 


Mr. Sixes. In what way is the soldier’s attention called to the fact 
that these courses are available to him? 

Colonel McCormick. His attention is called to that through his 
command conferences, through his unit newspapers, and through the 
company commanders, by someone talking to him, and by posters 
that are set up in all theaters and information centers. 

Mr. Sixes. How rapidly can a man progress? In other words. 
If he has no high school education and desires a high school education, 
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how many years do you require him to take to get the equivalent of a 
high school education? ’ 

Colonel McCormick. That depends on how much experience he 
has had in civil life. Some of them have picked up a lot of knowledge 
of their own from reading. They can take the high school general 
education development test. If they pass that with a certain grade, 
which is a grade of the average college student in the United States, 
they get the military equivalent of a high school graduation. Most 
of the civilian schools will accept that as the equivalent of a high school 
graduation, that is, provided the man is 21 years old. They will not 
give him a certificate of high school equivalency until he is 21 years 
of age. He can take that test, and he may not have to study at all 
to take it, or he may have to take various courses which will prepare 
him in certain parts, such as mathematics, English, and so forth. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you assist him to determine what course he needs? 

Colonel McCormick. We do. That is where our civilian educa- 
tional advisory assistance comes in., We have civilians in each one of 
our installations to advise these men as to what courses they can take. 
They are skilled teachers, and they talk to them and find out how 
much schooling the men have had and tell them whether they should 
take some course before taking the general education development 
course. . 

Mr. Stxes. Where are such consultation services available to the 
soldier? Are they available in all theaters or in just certain specified 
theaters? 

Colonel McCormick. They are available in all theaters. We have 
civilian educational advisers throughout the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. Suppose he serves in an isolated post? 

Colonel McCormick. In an isolated post we usually have those. 

Captain Oakes. To give vou a specific example, in Austria today 
we have one regiment. broken down into three locations. In that case, 
one individual serves them all by traveling the circuit, spending a few 
days at each place, and then moving on to the next. 

Mr. Sixes. How much work is correspondence and how much is 
direct classroom study? 

Colonel McCormick. About 60 percent is direct classroom study. 

Mr. Srtxes. Are the correspondence courses chiefly at the college 
level? 

Colonel McCormick. They are chiefly at the high-school level, 
with some college. 

Mr. Stxas. Do you offer complete grammar-school and high-school 
courses for the average soldier? 

Colonel McCormick. Complete high school and grammar school; 
that is right; except we are short right now in grammar school for the 
texts which are being added. However, he can get the equivalent of 
an eighth-grade education. In the high school we have individual 
texts so that he can complete his education and take the test. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you furnish the textbooks and everything needed? 

Colonel McCormick. We furnish everything; that is right—in the 
group study class. 

Mr. Srxes. What can he get in the way of college training? 

Colonel McCormick. In the way of college training, he has college 
courses, correspondence courses of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. We have also the group study classes taught by teachers 
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we hire. We also contract with colleges and universities throughout 
the country for the men to enter their classes on off-duty time. We 
pay 75 percent of the tuition for enlisted men and 50 percent for officers. 

Mr. Sikes. At the high-school level, are the studies purely academic, 
or do you give vocational training as well? 

Colonel McCormick. There is vocational training. 

Mr. Sixes. In the college level, do you have technical training as 
well as academic training? 

Colonel McCormick. It is primarily academic. If he goes to col- 
lege on off-duty time, he can get any course that will give him credit 
toward a degree. 

Mr. Srxes. On off-duty time? 

Colonel McCormick. On off-duty time, like we have here in the 
Washington area at Marvland University and night classes at the 
Pentagon. And we have people entering Georgetown University and 
American University. We have that all over the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. All of this is done on the soldier’s off time? 

Colonel McCormick. It is done on the soldier’s off time. The only 
education that is compulsory on on-duty time is the basic, the first 
five grades; except if a commanding officer feels the men need a certain 
course to assist them in absorbing training, he may require them to take 
that course. For instance, artillery computers may be required to 
take a mathematics course. 

Mr. Sixes. What about languages in the countries where troops are 
stationed? 

Colonel! McCormick. We teach language in all of those countries 
by hiring native teachers. We have language books in all languages. 
In Germany the language study has been compulsory in the last year 
and a half, and in Austria they have been—- 

Mr. Sikes. Is that for everyone? 

Colonel McCormick. For everyone having responsibility and so 
forth. 

Mr. Sixes. It should be. 

Colonel McCormick. They have been requiring that. They are 
setting up language classes and have language classes in France and 
Italy. 

Mr. Sixes. If our people are going to be ambassadors of good will, 
they have to be able to talk to persons in their own language. 

Is Russian being taught in any of our facilities? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. In Germany they have som Russian 
language classes. They will offer night classes in languages for which 
we have the text. 

Mr. Sixes. I wish you would provide for the record a list of the 
college-level courses that are taught and the number of students in 
each. Can you do that without much difficulty? 

Colonel McCormick. We do not have the number of students in 
each college course; we just have the total number of students. We 
can provide you with the number of courses that are taught. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you do that? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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The following is a list of the college-level courses offered through the Army 
Troop Information and Education Program, which are made available by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute: 


EM 767. Accounting Principles, volume 1 
C 500. Introduction to Accounting I 
768. Accounting Principles, volume 2 
C 501. Introduction to Accounting IT 
502. Intermediate Accounting I 
503. Intermediate Accounting II 
764. Auditing Theory and Procedure 
506. Auditing 
630. Art today 
754. Principles of Business Law, volumes 1 and 2 
516. Business Law I 
517. Business Law II 
921. Foundations of Modern Education 
104. Writer’s Guide and Index to English 
106. Modern Rhetoric 
581. English composition 
582. Composition II 
109. From Beowulf to Thomas Hardy, volumes 1—4 
583. Survey of English Literature I 
584. Survey of English Literature II 
612, America in Literature 
114, American Life in Literature, volumes 1-4 
. American Literature I 
. American Literature IT 
. Revised Principles and Types of Speech 
. Essentials of American Government 
. American Federal Government 
. American State Government 
. Municipal Government 
. The People and Politics of Latin America, volumes 1 and 2 
. The Latin American Nations 
70. American Political and Social History, volumes 1 and 2 
}. History of the United States, Colonial Period to 1865 (Revised) 
. History of the United States, Civil War to the Present 
. A Survey of Ancient History 
. Medieval History 
. Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe, volumes 1-4 
. Modern European History I (Revised) 
. Modern European History II (Revised) 
. A History of the Far East in Modern Times 
. Civilization Past and Present, volumes 1 and 2 (Revised) 
. Modern News Reporting 
5. Newswriting 
). Feature Writing 
560. Latin Fundamentals 
. Beginning French I 
. Beginning French II 
. Beginning German 
. World Literature I 
. World Literature II 
. Introductory Sociology 
. Beginning German IT 
3. Beginning German I 
. Beginning German II 
. Introductory Spanish 
. Beginning Spanish I 
. Beginning Spanish II 
195. Beginning Russian I 
696. Beginning Russian II 
315. College Algebra 
713. College Algebra 
318. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with Tables 
712. Plane Trigonometry 
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’ 716. Spherical Trigonometry 
321. Elements of Analytic Geometry 
C 714. Plane Analytical Geometry 
324. Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
’ 717. Differential Calculus 
C 718. Integral Calculus 
333. The Mathematics of Investment 
> 541. Advertising 
785. Merchandising Techniques 
542. Merchandising 
779. Principles of Marketing 
’ 544. Business Management, Policies, and Methods 
783. Personnel Management and Industrial Relations, volumes 1 and 2 
X 545. Personnel Management 
703. Textbook of Office Management 
546. Office Management 
784. Wholesaling Principles and Practice 
740. Real Estate Selling and Leasing 
557. Harmony 
600. How to Sing and Read Music 
616. How to Listen to Music 
426. Psychology and Life 
X 563. General Psychology 
481. Principles of Applied Psychology 
478. Principles of Abnormal Psychology 
487. The Psychology of Adjustment 
490. Industrial Psychology 
761. Psychology Applied to Life and Work, volumes 1 and 2 
286. Elements of Healthful Living 
442. Foundations of Biology, volumes 1l-and 2 
445. A Textbook of General Botany 
448. Animal Biology, volumes 1 and 2 
472. The Machinery of the Body 
495. The Human Organism and the World of Life 
491. Fundamentals of Physical Science 
451. Introductory College Chemistry 
452. Chemistry for the New Age 
°M 460. Outlines of Physical Chemistry 
EM 466. College Physics, volumes 1 and 2 
EM 469. Electricity and Magnetism 
EM 228. Elements of Geography, volumes 1 and 2 
C 623. Elements of Geography 

Mr. Sikes. How can you determine whether it is worth while to 
offer a course? 

Colonel McCormick. Most of this program is voluntary off-duty 
and if the men desire those particular courses which are offered by thie 
United States Armed Forces Institute, then a class will be organized 
As far as the on-duty is concerned, if the commanding officer thinks 
the men need a particular course, he can have that particular course 
established for his men to train them on duty time. For instance, we 
have many typing courses. 

Mr. Stxes. Which is a very good thing. 


AVAILABILITY OF WITNESSES 


Mr. FLoop. You are Colonel Smigelow? 
Colonel McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you General Christenberry? 
Colonel McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you Colonel Isaacs? 
Colonel McCormick. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is General Christenberry? 
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General Decker. He is Chief of the Special Services Division. 
He is not here today. He is out of town. Colonel Isaacs, Deputy 
Chief, represents him. They were to testify on morale and welfare 
activities. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would not the Chief be here? 

General Decker. He is out of town. 

Mr. Foon. I know. You said that; but did you not know you 
were going to have this hearing? 

General Decknr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You have known this for about a month. 

General Decker. We knew the approximate time. 

Mr. F.Loop. Is he overseas? 

General Decker. I do not know where he is. I was informed he 
is out of town. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, it would occur to me, unless there is a mighty 
good reason. of which I can conceive of there being many, especially 
with the Army, that the chief of the Special Services Division should 
appear before the Appropriations Subcommittee dealing with the 
Army budget. This certainly is not an unimportant item. 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I cannot imagine anything being more important, 
although I can see where there would be many who would not think 
so in the Army. 

General Decker. It is his custom to appear. I do not know what 
the circumstances are in this case. 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested in that, because we have been noticing 
this tendency in some other subcommittees having to do with all areas 
of the Government recently, and it has been commented on, and that 
is why I have commented on it here. 

This is no reflection on General Christenberry. He might have 
ample reasons for not being here. He might have been ordered to 
be some place else. 

SUBSTANTIVE LEGISLATION 


Is there special legislation for your shop, or is this an administrative 
set-up? 

Captain Oakes. At the present time this is authorized by the annual 
Appropriation Act, but legislation is being introduced. 

Mr. FLoop. Who are you? 

Captain Oakes. Captain Oakes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do we have the biographical data on you? Why are 
vou in this? 

Captain Oakes. I am the budget officer of the Office of the Chief of 
Information. 

Mr. FLoop. You are no special service man? 

Captain Oakes. No, sir. I am connected with the Information and 
Education Division. 

Mr. FLoop. You are just the budget man? 

Captain Oakes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, what about that? 

Captain Oakes. Legislation is being introduced, authorizing legis- 
lation, other than through the annual appropriation act, to provide 
authority on a continuing basis. 
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Mr. FLoop. Then there is going to be legislation to make this 
legitimate; you are going to legitimatize this thing, are you? 

Colonel McCormick. Legislation is being introduced. 

Mr. FLoop. And that is before the legislative committee of the 
House, the Armed Services Committee, and this problem can be 
debated at length on the floor, if and when such legislation ever gets 
there, by anybody who wants to debate it? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. At this session, you hope? 

Colonel McCormick. I hope; ves, sir. 


SUPERVISORY PARTICIPATION 


Mr. FLoop. What affirmative effort, if any, is made to get person- 
nel, Army enlisted and officer personnel of all grades, to participate in 
this program, not just as beneficiaries of the program but in a super- 

visory or a participating capacity? I know there is a school at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, and I know it can be done. I know a lot of things 
about what can be done, but I am trying to find out if this is an Army 
stepchild, or can you actually do something about it? I have my 
doubts. I just want to know what you do. 

Colonel McCormick. I believe I can explain to you that the Army 
can and is doing something about it. In the first place, troop infor- 
mation and education activities are a direct responsibility of each 
commander to take care of for his troops. He may be furnished 
materials from higher headquarters to give to his troops, but he is the 
man who is responsible to see that it is done. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by “‘commander’’? 

Colonel McCormick. I mean clear down to company commander. 

Mr. FLoop. Down to the company level? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. He may have to assist him 
certain men who can give these particular talks, discussion leaders, 
but the commander is responsible to see that this talk is given or the 
information is given and each man at those sessions has a chance to 
express his opinion. 

Mr. Firoop. Those are the beneficiaries. I mean, for example, 
Colonel A, Captain A, Lieutenant A, or Sergeant A wants to be a 
supervisor, wants to be an instructor, or wants to participate in the 
program from an administrative angle and not just as a beneficiary 
of it: Do you make any effort to invite that participation by your 
officer and enlisted personnel? 

Colonel McCormick. We certainly do. 

Mr. Fioop. You certainly do? 

Colonel McCormick. That is the way each commander does and 
each officer along the line; and practically each officer, except those in 
staff, is a commander. Each soldier who would like to participate or 
would like to supervise or would like to engage in these activities has 
an opportunity to apply. 

Mr. FLoop. To whom? 

Colonel McCormick. To his commanding officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is the end of that. That is what I was 
afraid of. Is there any other way; is there anybody else to whom 
he can apply? You know, if I am a company C. O. and I have a 
top kick whom I think is good and he thinks this is what he should 
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be in, and I think this is what he should be in, and a lot of other 
people think this is what he should be in, he has about as much chance 
of getting in through this C. O. as my grandmother. What could a 
man do outside of that if he thinks he should be in this program and 
it would be to the best interests of the service that he should be in it? 
Could he go to anyone else? 

Colonel McCormick. He could go to the troop information and 
education officer or, if he has been stopped from going by the company 
commander, he always has the Inspector General to complain to. 

Mr. FLoop. What about your end of it? Do you make any 
affirmative effort—which is my original question—do you have any- 
body who looks at, inquires into, and keeps an eye on that potential, 
or do you sit back and wait for it to come through channels and, if 
a guy loves command enough, he gets some place? 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNMENTS 


Colonel McCormick. We have lots of applications come to us. 

Mr. Fioop. How do they get to you—up through channels? 

Colonel McCormick. No. They may come direct by letter from 
the individual concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not a capital offense, is it? 

Colonel McCormick. That is not a capital offense. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose a Congressman writes you. Is that indictable 
as far as the Army is concerned, or do you pay some attention to that? 

Colonel McCormick. We certainly do; yes, sir. If this officer 
writes to us and tells us his qualifications—we, of course, have no 
assignment power; my office has no assignment power over individuals 

-we can recommend to the Career Management Division of the De- 
partment of the Army that this particular man or this particular 
officer be considered for an assignment. But they are the ones to 
make it. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that handled by you yourself or the Assignment 
Section of AG? 

Colonel McCormick. We have no control over assignments. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that, but do you handle the petition? There 
is a letter which takes the form of a petition. Do you handle that? 

Colonel McCormick. I do not do it personally. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a guy who does that kind of work? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. We have an executive who takes care 
of those things. 

Mr. Fioop. He probably, is a very, very good man. Is that right? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; he is a very good man. And we also 
try to search out to find good officers for these particular assignments. 
We want officers of command and staff experience and officers who 
know what the Army is. 

Mr. Fioop. I am satisfied that is the reason that is done. You 
get letters from individuals, and in recent years that is no problem, 
but I am not satisfied, with what little | know about it, you under- 
stand, that your office is doing enough to help the officer and enlisted 
personnel to take a piece of this program. My impression is that as 
far as its going through unit commanders is concerned, that is not 
going to get them any place unless they are lucky, because my im- 
pression is that this is more a matter of a feeling, except with highly 
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intelligent, unusual men in command areas, that Intelligence is not to 
be encouraged. 

Did you come up through the grades; have you been in the Army a 
long time? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. When you were a boy in the Army, you knew what 
Intelligence meant. The individual who could not do anything else, 
got in Intelligence, and no gvod officer would ever get in Intelligence 
if he could help it. Now, that is history. Is this in ‘the same cate ory 
now? I think that is wrong. I think this is a great program. I do 
not think enough is being done, and I think a lot of advantage is being 
lost among the officer and enlisted personnel. If you do not make 
the assignments, I am concerned. Do you have a good representative 
who goes over and secures, from AG, assignments to take care of your 
activity? If you think you have, then you are doing all you can. 

Colonel McCormick. The assignments, of course, go down through 
the field. The AG does not make any assignments; the different 
Army areas make the assignments. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this program dominated and controlled by Army 
commanders? 

Colonel McCormick. The Army commander is responsible for this 
program within his’ own area, and the Army commanders have that 
responsibility placed upon them by the Secretary of the Army. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. | am not holding any brief for worthless programs, but 
the basic program you have is obviously sound and meritorious. If 
it as good as it is supposed to be, it should be executed, and you have 
a stepchild atmosphere at the present time. That is not your fault. 
I am just wondering if your shop is being militant enough about your 
own responsibilities? 

Mr. Stxes. I would like to have an answer to that. 

Colonel McCormick. What we are doing about that? 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think you are a stepchild of the Army? 

Colonel McCormick. I do not. I think we are getting along; | 
think we are getting more—— 

Mr. FLoop. You mean you are a stepchild grown up? 

Colonel McCormick. I think that recognition of Troop Informa- 
tion and Education has arrived, that the commanders are recognizing 
its full value to their troops. I think one of the best answers to that 
was General Ridgway, when he went to Korea and took over the 
Eighth Army. He told his troops why they were there, and we made 
a record of his talk, a tape recording, and distributed that recording 
throughout the Army, so that every officer and every soldier could 
hear that. That was one great example. There are other examples. 
The Army commanders and the lower commanders are taking hold 
of the program. 

Mr. FLoop. One speech made by a four-star is not what I mean at 
all and is not what you mean, lhope. You knowwhatI mean. That 
is no answer at all. 

Colonel McCormick. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Fioop. Any kind of program like this in an outfit like the 
Army is tough to get rolling and make stick. I know that. A lot of 
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your colleagues may say, ‘‘What has this got to do with killing some- 
body?” But I think it is sound and a great idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you will look at the way their requests for funds 
have increased in 4 years, you will find they are not overlooking any 
bets. 

Mr. Foon. I know they don’t, and the dollar application is some- 
thing I want to come to in a minute, and I may as well do it now. 


EVALUATION OF TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


I have been interested for some time in the propaganda services, 
information services, and with the State Department activities in 
those areas. Now, our chief problem is evaluation. Trying to make 
an evaluation is a difficult thing; it is like trying to pick up a handful 
of quicksilver. Now, what do you depend on to evaluate what you 
are doing—some Inspector General’s report, some Army commander’s 
report who is responsible and writes to you and tells you how good 
this thing is in his area? I mean making an evaluation from a 
business standpoint; [ mean your method of evaluation. You have a 
good program. You have been in business a good while. How do you 
evaluate the program at the end of the fiscal year? What evaluation 
report do you have now as to what you did last year in each one of 
those areas you have outlined in your original statement? 

Colonel McCormick. I have the actual statistics on what was done 
in the area of education. 

Mr. FLoop. That is something. 

Colonel McCormick. We have actual reports on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you and I know something about the 
educational system. If I asked you for an evaluation of the high- 
school system in Washington, D. C., you would not say, “It is good, 
because we graduated so many students.’’ You know that many of 
our American public schools and educational systems just run them 
through and have everybody graduate to get them out of the way. 
Now, since this is voluntary, it has much more value than some of 
those because they ask for this and they go in and take it themselves. 
Is that not so? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. So your evaluation figure has considerable merit. 
But is that all? 

Colonel McCormick. In addition to statistics here giving the results 
of actual accomplishments, we have available a number of tests that 
are administered for each course. We evaluate by courses and the 
number of tests in all courses. The number of tests administerec 
compared with those passed successfully show value. We look in 
each Army area—— 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by ‘“ we’’? 

Colonel McCormick. My shop over here, my office, gets these 
results, looks them over, charts them, and sees whether they are 
coming up to what they should as far as passing the tests is concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. You actually have a unit conducting an annual 
evaluation of this program in your shop, do you? 

Colonel McCormick. We do not have a unit that does that alone, 
but my education program unit, in addition to its other duties, 
evaluates this particular program. 
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Mr. FLoop. I know something about this Army and about “in addi- 
tion to its other duties.’”” How many do you have in that unit? I 
cannot imagine their doing anything more important than evaluating 
this program. That strikes me as being a full-time job without other 
duties. If I were running it, | would have somebody in charge of 
evaluation. Perhaps you cannot do that, but I cannot imagine any- 
thing more important than evaluation, outside of the appropriation 
itself. The gentleman, Mr. Scrivner, just suggested that I look at 
the way your appropriation has increased. That I see, but that 
could be predicated on the increase of the service, and so forth, and 
of the personnel. But the evaluation should be a serious component 
of this justification for increased funds. 

Colonel McCormick. The additional evaluation we have on this is 
the report from the various Army and overseas command areas. 

Mr. FLoop. How long has this shop been in business? 

Colonel McCormick. This shop has been in business, this particular 
office, since 1948. But it was formed after the Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Education Division was formed. 

Mr. FLoop. I know. Then this shop began in 1948. I thought it 
was later than that. Now, you are asking for money for 1953. You 
have been in business 4 years. Do you think this idea has any 
merit: do you think it is about time that vou should contract with 
some professional civilian educational agency specializing in this kind 
of thing to evaluate this program and make a report to you at your 
expense, out of this budget? And if the cost is not prohibitive, why 
should you not, during this vear, absorb whatever it is going to take 
to contract with a professional civilian evaluation agency to make 
a report to vou? Four years is about a good time for it. 

The reason | stress that is this. You have been in business 4 years; 
you are starting to crystallize or, as you people love to sav, finalize 
whatever you are doing. Before that gets too crystallized, if it is bad, 
and before it gets too finalized, if it is bad, do you not think somebody 
who is not so close to the forest that he cannot see the trees and does 
not wear a uniform but who is responsible and reliable, an educational! 
civilian contract unit, should evaluate this program at the end of this 
fourth vear before you go much further? 

Colonel McCormick. I would like to state here that the courses 
themselves have been evaluated by civilian educators. 

Mr. Fioop. I am speaking of results not the program. 

Colonel McCormick. The results, as far as the Army is concerned, 
have not been, but perhaps that would be a good thing to get some- 
body to do. 

Mr. Fioop. | am not running your job—— 

Colonel McCormick. But I feel that with our present system of 
reports and getting the evaluation, getting reports from each Army 
area, comparing those reports with the amount of money spent, with 
the personnel they have in that Army area, with the attempts they 
have made to get personnel and money, and with the number of 
people in the Army, that we have gotten and can get an evaluavon 
of that particular Army area and know what they are doing and know 
what to tell them to do. 

Mr. Froop. I am your friend. I am just giving vou a little sug- 
gestion to prevent what I have seen happen before. It is pretty 
hard to handle our job on this side of the table, and this business of 
reports coming in from Army commanders leaves me cold. 
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ENGLISH COURSES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


I missed the point in this statement you have in your justification 
on the teaching of English in foreign countries. Is that Puerto Rico 
you are talking about? 

Captain Oakes. In addition to Puerto Rico—you are familiar, of 
course, with the Lodge Act. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought you meant. 

Captain Oakes. Individuals inducted in Germany are being taught 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent are you experiencing reactions from. 
provisions under the Lodge Act for recruiting? Where are you ex- 
periencing reactions? Is that all in Europe? 

Captain Oakes. All in Europe; thay are all being inducted in 
Zurope and brought to this country for traiuing. 

Mr. Ftoop. Have you reached the ceiling under the Lodge Act? 

Captain Oakes. No. 

Mr. FLroop. About how close are you, if you know? 

Captain Oakes. I can only give an approximation at the very 
most, but about 10 percent. Those individuals are very carefully 
screened. 

Mr. Fioop. Ten percent of the allowed ceiling? 

Captain Oakes. Ten percent of the allowed ceiling would be a rough 
estimate. 

Mr. FLoop. What portion of that 10 percent do you come in contact 
with in your shop? 

Captain Oakes. Practically 50 percent in some instances. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the ceiling they tacked on, are they asking for 
it other than in language? 

Colonel McCormick. It is language. 

Mr. Fioop. It is all language? 

Captain Oakes. Our primary concern is English-language training. 

Colonel McCormick. That is the area where they need it. They 
are not basic, as we speak of it; they are not illiterate in their own 
language. It is a question of getting them to speak English. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, I think the Lodge Act is important. I would 
raise the ceiling to 200,000, but that is another program. 

Captain Oakes. One of the additional points in connection with 
English training is that we cannot attempt to give our normal informa- 
tion basic training activity to prospective citizens of every other race 
until we get them to the point where they understand English. 


TUITION AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I do not question what vou are doing. I know it is a 
good job. In the justifications I saw a statement having to do with 
tuitions at colleges and high schools. What tuition do you pay in 
dollars for colleges and universities? 

Captain Oakes. In our college training, of the amount included in 
the justification, approximately $333,000 will be for tuition assistance 
in colleges. 

Mr. Fioop.- How do you assist with tuition; by what right or author- 
ity does the Government of the United States pay this tuition assist- 
ance? | remember in Harvard Law School every year we had some- 
body come in from West Point or Annapolis. I remember that, and 
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the answer probably is very simple. But at colleges what tuition do 
you pay or will you pay? 

General Moore. My recollection is that the 1950 Appendix to the 
United States Code, 761, authorizes the general use of appropriations 
for the Army for the recreation and instruction of enlisted men. In 
general, that covers the recreation and welfare activities. That 
provision is only effective for the duration of the war and 6 months 
thereafter. In other words, as soon as peace is declared in Japan, 
they will only have that specific authority for six additional months. 

As the captain stated, a request is being prepared to submit to 
Congress for the enactment of permenent legislation covering this 
field in a much broader way than it was in that wartime provision. 

Mr. Fioop. I know. That is very fine. But what I mean is, | 
want to know specifically in the last year what it was to colleges and 
universities. Whose tuition did you pay? 

Colonel McCormick. The tuition of enlisted men and officers who 
attended those courses on their off-duty time. 

Mr. FLoop. You are paying the college tuition of enlisted personne! 
who go to college? 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. We have lots of them. We 
are paying 75 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. If anybody in the Army wants to go to college, all he 
has to do is to go, and you pay 75 percent of it? 

Colonel McCormick. Anybody who is qualified. 

Captain Oakes. There are certain other restrictions on there, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I hope so. What are they? 

Captain Oakes. In undergraduate work, all those in the under- 
graduate field, not graduate work, we pay for courses subject to ap- 
proval by the troop information and education officer. The purpose 
of the entire program, of course, is on the premise that the better edu- 
cated a man is, the better soldier he is. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why do you provide tuition at colleges? If you do 
that, why do you not let them stay out of the Army and pay their own 
way through college? What I am trying to find out is which comes 
first, the chicken or the egg? Are you cutting a piece off the top of 
the blanket and putting it at the bottom of the bed because your feet 
are cold? Does everybody in the Army get this; do they just have to 
say that they want a bachelor of arts degree or a bachelor of science 
degree or an engineering degree before they are sworn in, and then they 
are called to duty and the Army pays 75 percent of their tuition? Do 
they know that? 

Colonel McCormick. They should know that. 

Mr. Fioop. And you only spend $333,000 doing that out of how 
many million troops? 

Captain Oakes. Approximately a million and a half right now, 
and at the last available figures we had 3,200 officers and 2,200 enlisted 
men. 

Mr. Foon. If any officer wants a college degree, you pay 75 percent 
of his tuition while he is in the service? 

Colonel McCormick. On off duty. 

Mr. Sixes. Fifty percent for the officer, is it not? 

Colonel McCormick. It is 50 percent for the officer. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you not want to make clear at this point it is off 
duty? You do not send him to college, but he goes to a college that 
is near enough for him to go to in his off-duty time and takes a course 
when he is off duty, and that is the only tuition cost participated in 
by you. Is that not what you mean to say? 

Colonel McCormick. It is the only tuition cost. 


AUTHORITY TO PAY TUITION 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the legal authority for that? The general 
said it related only to enlisted men. 

Captain Oakss. In this Appropriation Act last year, this money 
was provided for welfare of enlisted men, and the appropriation for the 
Quartermaster Service of the Army contained an additional clause 
authorizing those benefits for officers. 

Mr. Fioop. I am{not quarreling at this point with that situation, 
but what is the matter with your recruiting officers? 

Colone! McCormick. I would like to speak a little bit on that. 
After the war, after World War II, many officers were integrated in 
the Army and also many Reserve officers stayed on active duty who 
had not had a chance to complete, some of them even to start, their 
college education, and the Department of the Army felt they wanted 
their officers educated. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. An educated officer is a very 
useful man. That I will agree. 

Colonel McCormick. To cover that part, they set up for the 
Regular officers what they call an officer’s education program with 
the primary objective of 2 years of college. 

Mr. FLoop. That is all right. 

Colonel McCormick. Now they give this opportunity also to 
officers who are not Regular officers, because there should be no dis- 
tinetion in such bars. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that on the record? That is what I would like to 
see printed in capitals. You mean there is to be no distinction be- 
tween Regular Army officers and Reserve officers in the Army of the 
United States, starting now? 

Colonel McCormick. I said when this education program was 
started of the officers that there was to be no distinction between the 
opportunities offered Regular officers and Reserve officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Your name will go down in history, Colonel. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has a limited application, though, just in this 
program. 

Colonel McCormick. Also many of the enlisted men will become 
Reserve officers or are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Furthermore, we need many enlisted men. Is this 
related to the officers’ training corps program in some way? 

Colonel McCormick. Not exactly; no. 

Mr. F.Loop. It has the same underlying idea. 

Colonel McCormick. It is getting them up to standard. Also, we 
have many enlisted men who serve in jobs that require some college 
work. 

Mr. FLoop. In other words, your soldier carries a field marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack. 

Colonel McCormick. That is what Napoleon said. 
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Mr. FLoop. That is good, too. 

Colonel McCormick. We felt if these enlisted men had the grit 
to go ahead and take their own time two nights a week, three nights 
a week, or something like that, taking these courses, they should be 
given the opportunity. 

Mr. FLoop. I think that is wonderful. I agree with you com- 
pletely. But I just wonder if the public knows about this program 
well enough and if your recruiting psc are making enough use of it. 
I am sure they do not. 

Colonel McCormick. It was made use of to some extent 2 vears 
ago, if I remember right, and pamphlets were put out by the recruit- 
ing service. The recruiting service does know the educational oppor- 
tunities that are offered in the Army. 


INTEREST OF COMMANDING OFFICERS IN TROOP EDUCATION 


Mr. FLoop. Now, you stress the word “‘voluntary” all through 
your statement and all through the justifications. One good test of 
what commanding officers think of your show is this. Are there very 
many requests from commanding officers for special programs, on 
Government time, to implement the training programs given by this 
organization? 

Colonel McCormick. They do not come in to us. They are estab- 
lished for the command area and the local troop information and 
education officer sets up the course and the commander sets up the 
course there. 

Mr. FLoop. Regardless of who sets it up, is there action being taken 
by commanding officers to have courses set up to help the training 
programs? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; there is. I do not know to what extent. 

Mr. FLoop. Is it appreciable? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; to a great extent. There are typing 
courses and courses along that line—mathematics courses, drawing 
courses for engineers, and so forth. 

Mr. FLoop. Then it is appreciable? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes; it 1s appreciable as far as we can de- 
termine. I do not know how much it is. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you not think you ought to know that—how much 
commanding officers are taking advantage of your section to help 
them teach classes that will be of assistance in the training program 
coming out of your shop? That would show whether or not you are 
increasing in their esteem. If they do not take much advantage of 
you, then they do not care; if they use you, you are growing up. Li 
I were you I would like to know such things. What is the percentage? 
what is the ratio? and where is it being done? Is it widespread, or is 
it just certain fellows who like this? How widespread is it overseas? 
How widespread is it in the zone of the interior? I think you ought 
to know those things. 

Colonel McCormick. In the overseas, yes; we do. I do not know 
whether they have it now or not, but they did put on some instruction 
in Germany. 

Mr. Froop. You know it is being done, you tell me, and I believe 
you. 

Colonel McCormick. I do not know how many there are. 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to know whether this is increasing, and 
whether advantage is increasingly being taken of it. Are they taking 
advantage of your leadership, or are they ignoring you except in specific 
instances? That is important, I would think. 


TEACHERS 


What teachers do you have overseas? Where are they recruited? 
Who recruits them? 

Colonel McCormick. They are recruited in the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Army? 

Colonel McCormick. By the Army and sent overseas. There are 
some teachers recruited overseas, some of the local teachers. For 
instance, in Germany many local Germans are used for teaching the 
German language and mathematics. 

Mr. FLoop. I mean American teachers going overseas. Are they 
screened by Army officers? 

Colonel McCormick. They are screened by the educational people. 

Mr. Fioop. In the Army? 

Colonel McCormick. In the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. In uniform? 

Colonel McCormick. Not necessarily in uniform. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean teaching cannot be done in uniform. 

Colonel McCormick. I know what you mean. 

Mr. FLoop. I want to be sure, if we have civilians going to do your 
job overseas, they should be looked at, I think, by others than just 
Army personnel. This is a special problem. 

Captain Oakes. It is a highly selective process in hiring teachers. 

Mr. Foon. It is. 

Captain Oakes. We have one section in our office devoted to noth- 
ing else than processing applications of civilian education officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you getting a lot of good people, or are vou getting 
a lot of people who cannot get jobs anyplace else and who want to 
travel at the expense of the Government? Are you satisfied you are 
getting good people? 

Colonel McCormick. The great number of them are good. We do 
have some bad ones at times. 

Mr. FLoop. But you are satisfied the majority of them are all right? 

Colonel McCormick. We are satisfied the teachers we get are good. 

Captain Oakes. The results speak very highly for themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a good answer. That is the best kind of an 
answer. They compare with the teaching quality of our high schools 
here in the continental United States, and the results are as good as 
circumstances will permit. Is that it? 

Captain Oakes. As much as comparability allows between the 
type of education offered, ours is outstanding. And they have been 
so described by the conference of educators. 


EFFECT OF TROOP-EDUCATION PROGRAM ON MORALE PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fioop. That is a good answer. Do you have any tables or 
reports to show how a. w. o. |. and discipline statistics have been 
improved at check areas after this program has been instituted, and 
after it has been developed once it has been instituted? 
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Captain Oakes. Such a study is now under way. The results ar 
not complete. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot beat it; can you [Mr. Sikes]? 

Mr. Sixes. No. That isastock answer. That is not aimed at vou 
Captain, but it too often is the answer to the questions we ask. 

Captain Oakes. In this specific case, I would like to elaborate on 
the answer. One of the branches of the Troop Information and Edu- 
cation Division is the Attitude Assessment Branch, which is designe: 
to make studies of that nature, and within the last 3 weeks they have 
visited the stockades and visited neighboring military installations to 
interview prisoners, interview guards, the entire purpose of which is 
in connection with developing this study. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the projected date of the study report? 

Captain Oakes. I could not savy. 

Mr. FLoop. Does anybody know? 

Colonel McCormick. It will be about 3 months. 

Mr. FLoop. How long have they been out? 

Colonel McCormick. They just started. 

Mr. Fioop. And they will do this in about 3 months? 

Colonel McCormick. Yes. This is a sampling study. 

Mr. FLoop. One team? 

Colonel McCormick. One team. They go out and sample and 
come back. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you getting the same kind of report from the 
Pacific and continental Europe? 

Colonel McCormick. No. 

Mr. Fioop. How a. w. o. |. and discipline is being affected by your 
program is one of its chief purposes, I would guess? 

Colonel McCormick. It is only the continental United States that 
they will survey. 

Mr. FLoop. Why would you not have one for all the theaters 

Colonel McCormick. We did call for one from the er but 
there has not been a study in Europe on that for some time. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think there should be, especially in Europe” 

Colonel McCormick. There probably should be. 

Mr. Fioop. With the er troops, you have morale and 
discipline problems, and a. w. o. 1. there is quite a problem—not as 
much as it used to be, but it is sale a problem. And it would strike 
me that you are a good weapon to fight a. w. o. |. and discipline 
problems. Do you know you are? 

Mr. Scrivner. | might point out, if my memory serves me right 
that the funds asked for the apprehension of deserters is greater this 
vear than ever before. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that might be in direct ratio to the case load 

Colonel McCormick. Of course, that enters into it. 

Mr. Fioop. But that suggests this question: Do you have an) 
statistics on absence from voluntary classes? Once they start on 
your program, do they continue to be interested? What is the ratio 
of losses from the classes once you start them? How does it stand up’ 
Can you interest them enough to make them stick with voluntary 
classes? 

Colonel McCormick. The mortality there is probably 30 or 40 
percent. I do not know just what. But there are several causes 
One of the principal causes is transfers. 
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Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Are you unhappy about your 
mortality rate in those voluntary classes? 

Colonel McCormick. No; I am not unhappy about that. What 
! am unhappy about is to see a reduction in the number of completions 
in those classes. If the number of completions falls down to where | 
think we are not getting efficiency, then I worry about it, but if we can 
vet it in those group study classes on a voluntary basis where a man 
does not put down any money at all—if we can get 50 percent comple- 
tion, we do well. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you getting that? 

Colonel McCormick. We are getting that. 

Mr. Fioop. And that satisfies you? 

Colonel McCormick. Well, no. 

Mr. FLtoop. But you think you are doing all right? 

Colonel McCormick. I am not satisfied unless we get 100 percent. 

Mr. FLoop. But you are doing all right? 

Colonel McCormick. In the other classes where the man pays his 
board and tuition, in the college classes, the mortality is much less. 
They complete about 95 percent. Also, if a man does not complete 
his course, with the Army paying 75 percent of the tuition—if the 
iman does not complete that course through any fault of his own, 
then he has to reimburse the Army for the tuition the Army has paid. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a full colonel of the infantry, I see. How long 
have you been in this job? 

Colonel McCormick. In troop information and education? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Colonel McCormick. I started out in Europe in 1947 on the 
9th of May. 

Mr. FLoop. Was it vour idea, or were you chosen? 

Colonel McCormick. They picked me—General Heubner. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you like it? 

Colonel McCormick. [| like it fine. 


Tuurspay, Frespruary 21, 1952. 
TULTION PAYMENTS FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner, will you proceed? 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, yesterday Mr. Flood remarked that some 
of these things left him cold, and I admit some of them put a bit of chill 
inme. But I think I remember specifically mentioning the fact that 
this program you have instituted of paying 50 percent of the tuition 
for officers who voluntarily pursue educational courses was somewhat 
of a surprise, and my recollection is that somebody stated it was 
written into and authorized by the appropriation act last year. 
Do you have that language? 

Captain Oakes. Quoting from the language of last year’s appropri- 
ation act under the Quartermaster Corps appropriation, subappropri- 
ation “Welfare of enlisted men,” it says: 

Provited, That this appropriation shall be available for the instruction of officers 
on the same basis as enlisted men. 


Mr. Scrivner. Now can you sfow me in the presentation last year 
where anything was told us that this was going to be done? I will 
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state quite frankly, as one member of the committee, if that had been 
drawn to my attention clearly, it would never have been in the 
Appropriation Act. You have two things. In the first. place, this is 
misleading in that the whole title is presented under ‘Welfare of 
enlisted men,’’ and by no stretch of the imagination can you include 
welfare of officers under ‘Welfare of enlisted men.” Something may 
have been mentioned. I know I attended practically every session 
of the hearings. There might have been a few moments at various 
times when I was not present. But I have no recollection whatsoever 
that we were told there would be any such program as this and funds 
would be used for paying part of the tuition of officers. 

Captain Oakes. My best recollection of the testimony last year, 
without having the transcript in front of me, is that there were no 
specific questions raised on this point. However, the matter was 
presented. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even though no questions were raised, there should 
have been some outright presentation of it. 

Captain Oakes. The statement was included in the justifications, 
which were not entered in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the hurried way the justifications were 
presented, there can be a lot of things put in. You probably do not 
realize it, but before we got through last year, when we were in almost 
constant session from the 17th of December 1950 until the last day 
of the session in October 1951, during that period of time we probably 
had presented to us a stack of record sheets no less than 5 feet high. 
My own reaction is that I do not like the way this was done, and as one 
member of the committee I would not have approved it, and I will not 
approve it this year. 

How much is involved in paying a portion of the tuition of officers? 

Captain Oakes. The amount included in the estimate for tuition of 
officers is $144,000. That amount is arrived at by an estimated con- 
stant load of 3,200 officers and an average annual cost of $45, which 
amount represents 50 percent of the tuition—no other charges in 
connection with it. 

I would also like to point out one thing, that this proviso in the 
welfare of enlisted men program has been contained in the annual 
appropriation act since 1945. That was the first year it was put in 
that I am certain of, 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this is a good year to take it out. 

I have followed some of these programs quite carefully for the 
education of enlisted men; and, while sometimes I feel the benefit is 
more for the man than it is for Uncle Sam and the taxpayer, I have 
raised very little question on the program as a whole, although I have 
raised some questions about particular parts. My observation has 
shown, if there has been one thing that has been worked to a frazzle, it 
has been the education program as it relates to commissioned officers. 
And I say that advisedly. For instance, after the war a program was 
instituted where, in order to bring some of the non-Academy com- 
missioned officers up to a so-called educational par with Annapolis and 
West Point, they were sent to school—immediately after the war, 
when there was a dearth of activities for a great many officers. That 
might have been a nice thing for the officer although, as far as the 
taxpayer and Uncle Sam are concerhed, | could not then and | still 
cannot see where the value was received for the money expended. 
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It is just one of those things where, under present conditions, dollars 
are so hard to get and getting harder each year. Last year was the 
bottom of the barrel; I think this year we are going through the 
bottom and will have nothing but the sides left. So, as a matter of 
necessity, many of the frills and plush must be eliminated and, as I 
stated a while ago, | for one feel this is one place where some elimina- 
tion can take place. 

General Decker. | believe possibly the fact has been overlooked 
that the education given these officers is so that they may be better 
public servants in the long run. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, I know what they said, but I have yet to see 
any evidence of where that has been the result or where enough of that 
has resulted to justify the expenditure of the funds that we have 
expended in the amounts we have expended them. 

Then we come up to the present situation. If these officers are 
desirous of getting more education when they are in a locality where 
they can obtain it, if they want it that badly and think it means that 
much to them, they will go ahead and get it. If they have what it 
takes and what I feel to be the requirement of an officer, they will 
get it on their own, and I do not feel they need any subsidy from Uncle 
Sam’s taxpayers for them to do it, especially when the Government 
gets such minor benefits. If they do not have that concern to pay for 
it all themselves, they are not sufficiently interested in it to warrant 
any assistance from the taxpayers. 


TROOP INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Now, when it comes to the information under your program, I have 


very grave doubts and always have had. I have had occasion in 
times past to go through many of the booklets you had for guides for 
class discussion. I do not know who wrote them. I do not know 
what the background of some of the authors is. But it did not 
coincide in many instances with what I think is a proper question for 
discussion. And I have had occasion during the last 2 years to talk to 
some of the enlisted men who have been called upon to attend some of 
these discussion groups, and if they got anything of value out of them 
I have not had any report of it as yet. Most of their reaction to 
many of those group discussions and so forth can best be described in 
one word; namely, “phooey.”’ The soldiers laugh at the lectures; 
they heap scorn and ridicule upon them; and many of the men will 
state frankly it just gives them an opportunity for another hour’s nap. 
So I doubt that you are accomplishing actually as much as you feel 
you are. 

I have also read some of the statements made as to why we do this 
and why we do something else. Iam just one man. I probably look 
at this a great deal differently from the way some of you gentlemen do, 
but the majority of those statements boil down to nothing more or less 
than administration propaganda, and I doubt that there is a require- 
ment today for the expenditure of as many thousands of dollars as 
you are asking for that type of program. 

Captain Oakes. May I comment there? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Yes; you may. 

Captain Oakes. I would like to show you some representative 
samples of the type of information that the Troop Information and 
Education Division is putting out right now. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I will look at it, although | will tell you, also, I have 
looked at a rather large pile of them. T am not going to go into it 
here, because—— 

Colonel McCormick. I would like to state that during the past 
vear there has been a vast change in the troop information program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am grateful for that statement. I do not know 
what the change has been, but any change you make, from my view- 
point, could not be for anything but the better. 

Colonel McCormick. The changes are that we have stopped a lot 
of the high-level international subjects. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

Colonel McCormick. We bring this down to what man needs to 
know of his responsibilities in the service and to answer his questions 
on policies or on things that affect him as a soldier. Those pamphlets 
vou have before you are designed for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. 

Colonel McCormick. They have gotten good recognition m the 
field. 

We have also gone further. Before all of the command conferences 
of 1 hour per week were on subjects from the Department of Defense 
or the Department of the Army level. Now we have only one of those 
topics per month, one from the Department of Defense level, and the 
troop commanders determine the informational problems within their 
particular areas—those things that affect the troops and give the an- 
swers to the troops on these particular problems. Therefore, the 
problems are not Army-wide or Service-wide. 

We also have given great attention to the overseas briefing of the 
troops that go to Korea and the troops that go to Europe. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have before me the pamphlet Troop Topics— 
Serving Our Country Overseas, issued January 1952. So that must 
be one of the very latest. 

Colonel McCormick. That is a revision of one that we got out about 
a vear ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I do not have the time presently to go 
through this in detail, but from just scanning through it and page 
reading, taking up some of vour headlines, my offhand reaction would 
be that it has some very good points. I notice one question we dis- 
cussed vesterday; that is, that learning the language of the country can 
be extremely helpful in making friends. That is just good, ordinary 
common sense, and if the rest of the book has as much common sense 
as that one particular part, it can serve a very useful purpose. 

Here is another: “Let us keep our gripes at home.’ That again is 
good common sense, because, as you say here, when we sound off be- 
fore foreign people, we make no friends for our country. That line is 
right. 

Now, if this is a sample of the progress vou have been making, per- 
haps we are starting finally to get somewhere in a common-sense in- 
formation program that may pay some dividends. But inasmuch as 
vou have been eliminating some of the top level discussion subjects 
and so forth, it would seem possible that some further decrease rather 
than increase in your funds could be justified. 

Captain Oaxes. It does not amount to a decrease as much, Mr. 
Scrivner, as a substitution. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, it was being overdone before, and why coud 
it not be cut down some and brought down to a real, workable, com- 
mon-sense level? 

Captain Oakes. That is where we feel we have it now. 

Mr. Scrivner. A number of these things in this book we were just 
discussing could, if properly handled, produce some very good results. 
We might not be able to see it in dollars and cents, but possibly could 
see it in the attitude of the soldier toward his own work and toward 
the people in other countries where we must depend to a great extent 
on the GI being our ambassador of good will. 

Now, you had some slight reference yesterday to some activity 
talking about the Officers Corps. What is that? 

Colonel McCormick. That is a pamphlet that is published. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of that? 


INFORMATION ACTIVITIES RELATING TO OFFICER CHARACTERISTICS 

Colonel McCormick. The purpose of that is to give to the officers, 
primarily the younger officers, certain information concerning their 
responsibilities and keep them up to date on certain activities that 
they particularly should know about. We have published such 
pamphlets as The Mark of an Officer, which tells the officer what is 
expected of him as far as his conduct and work are concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, why do you have to put out a booklet like 
that? That would indicate to me there have been some shortcomings 
some place in the military program, if at this stage of the game you 
must take it upon yourselves to spend the taxpavers’ dollars to tell 
an officer what is expected of him and what some of his responsibilities 
are. Has he not learned that before you ever get that book to him? 

Colonel McCormick. That program was started, I believe, 3 
years ago by General Bradley, and that time he wanted to bring the 
standard of performance of duty of officers to the highest possible 
level. 

Mr. Scrivner. Had it beenlow? Had the standard of performance 
been low? 

Colonel McCormick. In some cases, as far as I know. But we 
had many officers who did not have the full training of 4 vears in 
college. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel McCormick. Or 4 years at West Point. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the chosen few get that. 

Colonel McCormick. And this was designed to help them out, to 
help some of those officers out who had not gone through some of the 
lower grades and so forth. That has branched out so that we cover 
such subjects as in one particular pamphlet not long ago, Public 
Information, Your Other MOS, which tells the officer how his conduct 
in the Army and in the civilian community will assist not only himself 
but assist the Army and will make for good relationships. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the matter with the program in 
your officer training that such a thing is necessary? Why should 
you have to branch out and cover those things? 

Colonel McCormick. That is part of the training of an officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean prior to the time you come into it. Why 
has that not been in the schools he has come up through; why has it 
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not been inculeated during the ROTC course; why has it not been 
inculeated during the OCS course, rather than having to go into a 
slick paper issue like this? 

Colonel McCormick. I cannot speak for the ROTC and _ those 
courses, because that is not within my province. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is supposed, through the courses there and pos- 

sibly 4 years of college and all that, when they graduate, that they 
have been inculcated in all of those ideals that are supposed to be 
inculcated and instilled in officers of the United States Army—such 
things as behavior, integrity, duty, and lovalty to the country and 
things like that. I am somewhat surprised here, just opening this at 
random, in this No. 3, volume 7, of Officers’ Call to think it would be 
necessary to have “Decency” as a subject of discussion. That is one 
of the most inclusive of all marks of an officer. You say here: 
No one expects Army officers to be Sir Galahads; on the other hand, an officer’s 
departure from the standards of respectability and propriety is a serious matter 
I will agree with that, and some of the things that have occurred have 
not made me happy, but why would it be necessary to spend taxpayers’ 
money to issue a magazine, book, pamphlet, or whatever you want to 
call it to impress that upon the man who is already an officer? If he 
is not decent when he is commissioned, it is too late to make him so. 

Genera] Decker. An officer is really a cross section of the American 
public, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. No. He is not a cross section of America; he is 
above. 

General Decker. He is above the middle; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. He is supposed to be above the average cross section 
of America. 

General Decker. A great many of the officers we have in the 
service, particularly following the war, are men who have demonstrated 
great leadership and skill in combat, and have been made officers. 
They need some polishing after they get back to the normal peacetime 
routine of the Army, and we try to give it to them. As a division com- 
mander and chief of staff of two major commands, I can testify there 
is need for that program. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I am trying to get at is why, at this 
stage of the game, it is necessary to take taxpayers’ dollars, as hard as 
they are to get now, and try to inculcate some of these higher standards 
of morals and decency into a man who is already commissioned in the 
Army. 

General Decker. It is the same as a person who reads the Bible 
through. He is not a Christian automatically because he has done 
that. While that is quite a religious education for him, he still has 
to go further; he still has to have regard for moral principles. It is 
like training a soldier in any other field. It is constant repetition and 
holding the facts constantly before him and emphasizing them that 
really gets results. You cannot do it in a once-over lightly fashion; 
you have to stay with it. That pamphlet is merely guidance to com- 
manders up and down the line as to what are suitable things to take 
up with their officers. 

Mr. Fioop. I think this is a moth-eaten analogy —you cannot make 
a gentleman by an act of Congress. " 
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General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if he is not a gentleman, is not going to be 
decent as we ordinarily accept that term, you surely are not going 
to make him that way by this expenditure of money. 

General Decker. Not if he is morally deficient, but there are a lot 
of them who do not know the difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, then they should never have been commis- 
sioned. 

General Decker. As I say, they were commissioned on the battle- 
field in many instances, and they have fine combat. skill. 

Mr. Scrivner. | know some of those officers commissioned on the 
battlefield, and I will take off my hat to them, and they do not need 
anything like this to tell them what is upright and honorable. I have 
met too many of them; I have known too many of them. They knew 
what was right, decent and honorable. 

How much is the program costing? 

Captain Oakes. The present annual cost on the basis of distribu- 
tion—one of those publications for every three officers—runs approxi- 
mately $65,000 a year for the printing expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much for distribution? 

Colonel McCormick. That is within the Adjutant General’s juris- 
diction. 

Captain Oakes. I can furnish the information for you on that. 

(The following information was furnished for the record.) 

The exact cost of distribution of Officers’ Call is not determinable. 

While the total cost of the operation of the depot system is a known factor, the 
ratio of the weight of Officers’ Call to the total tonnage handled by the Depots 
is such an infinitesimal fraction that a cost figure based on this ratio would not 
accurately reflect a true cost. 

No cest records are maintained for the distribution of publications through the 
normal chain of command down to the ultimate user after the publication once 
leaves the depot. 

No reduction in the cost of the operation of the distribution system could be 
made if the publication Officers’ Call were discontinued. 


Mr. Scrivner. If one is to go out to every three officers, you cannot 
distribute them for nothing; it is going to take a lot of work to as- 
semble, prepare for shipment, get shipped, and get distributed. 

Captain Oakes. I am not positive and would hestitate to say for 
the record what elements of cost are included in the $65,000, but to 
the best of my knowledge it includes printing and binding and every- 
thing other than distribution. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the money come from for all of the 
editorial service, for all of the composition, for all of the people who do 
the writing, secure the pictures, prepare the graphs, charts, and so 
forth? Out of what funds does that come? 

Captain Oaxss. The editor of Officer’s Call is a writer himself and 
does the majority of the writing for it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many does he have on this staff? 

Colonel McCormick. There are two on the staff of Officer’s Call. 
The editor is part time. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many civilians? 
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Colonel McCormick. The civilian works part time onit. We hav 
one officer who works on that. We have a civilian and half of th: 
time an officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be another $7,000. How many of 
these did you say you had printed? 

Captain Oakes. It is distributed on the basis of 1 for 3. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you say you have printed? 

Captain Oakes. I am sorry. I do not have the latest figures on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. From what seems to be the breakdown n, it runs up 
into several thousand. 

Mr. Stxes. How many officers are there? 

General Decksrr. Roughly 120,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this for the Army only? 

Colonel McCormick. This is for the Army alone. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you have 40,000. 

General Ducxer. I would say for 1 for 3 officers it would be 40,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out, because this 
does not show one to three. When you add them all up, there is a 
tremendous number of thousands in there. 

_ I notice here that part of the distribution is to the United States 
Military Academy. That is proper when those young men are seeking 
to become officers. At that stage of the game, I will concede that 
some of these subjects are not only proper but are intensely proper 
to be discussed and impressed upon them. But with many of the 
others it is like calling the fire department after the fire has burned 
itself out. 

NEWS INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Now, there are two places where I won’t argue with you. It may 
be costing us some money to do it, but your radio programs and your 
newspapers, which are newspapers and only such, do not call for a great 
deal of argument, especially as to those men overseas because with 
some of them it is the only source of news they have. They may ge! 
a little bit from some of the European editions of American newspa- 
pers, but that is very limited. 

What is the cost of this newspaper program? 

Colonel McCormick. The newspaper program cost to the Govern- 
ment is only the salaries of the military personnel on the staff, because 
the rest of it is from nonappropriated funds. In Europe the paper is 
sold and all expenses are met out of the sale of the paper and the 
magazines, for the Stars and Stripes distribution. In the Far East 
Command, the paper is distributed free in Korea but paid for out of 
nonappropriated funds generated in Japan. In Japan the paper |s 
sold to the people there. There is no appropriated money used, except, 
as I say, for pay of military personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Roughly how much military personnel pay is 
involved? 

Colonel McCormick. In Europe they have 19. In Japan I do 
not know. It would be, I would say, approximately 30 people, con 
sidering the people in Korea, the difference there being that the Stars 
and Stripes in Europe hires many civilians and has a civilian editorial 
staff. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is a self-liquidating project, anyway, so that 
we are not worried. 

Colonel McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the radio picture? 

Colonel McCormick. We have some 79 radio stations, and those 
are supported both by appropriated and nonappropriated funds, by 
the local indigenous funds, as they have been in Germany and Japan. 
That source will dry up one of these times. The primary expenditure 
of Army funds is for the purchase of equipment and the pay of some 
of the civilian personnel. Some of the civilian personnel are paid 
from nonappropriated funds. That is particularly true in Germany. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, while it may be quite possible some 
economies could be effected in these two operations, as far as the 
taxpayers’ money is concerned, I do not have too much quarrel 
with the news service that is provided by the newspapers and radio. 

Captain Oakes. The personnel engaged in the newspaper as well 
as the Stars and Stripes and the operation of the overseas network 
are subjected to the most stringent security investigation before they 
can be employed. It is a matter of considerable concern to the 
Department of the Army that these people be completely checked, 
and they are, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. In your civilian personnel in this activity, your 
big increase was from 1951 to 1952, was it not? 

Colonel McCormick. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, according to this presentation, you are 
only increasing by one civilian this year. 

Captain Oakes. One position is the net increase. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are going up 50 military personnel? 

Captain Oakes. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why must you increase by 50 military personnel? 

Captain Oakes. Going back again to our radio, specifically in 
Europe, with the widespread deployment of troops, they no longer 
being concentrated in one zone, especially in Germany, but through- 
out France, the French zone of occupation, and some | believe in the 
British zone of occupation, it requires additional facilities which re- 
quire additional men to operate on more than a one-shift basis. You 
cannot operate in Europe with just one powerful station because of the 
extremely tight frequency situation over there. It is one of our great- 
est difficulties in operating the overseas network today—securing 
adequate frequencies on which we can operate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That accounts, then, for the major portion of your 
increase of 50 military personnel? 

Captain Oakes. That accounts for the major portion of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

Captain Oakes. The entire increase is military personnel in 
Germany. The actual increase in Germany runs about 638, but there 
are some offsetting decreases in other areas. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stxes. How do you follow through to determine whether your 
programs and publications are getting to the people for whom they are 
intended? 

Colonel McCormick. We have a system of staff visits from the 
Department of the Army, and we have a system of inspections within 
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the various major commands, and the Inspector General has a 1-year 
inspection on this. He is making full reports on the field implementa- 
tion of this program. 

Mr. Stkxes. Do you think you have an adequate check? 

Colonel McCormick. I think we have an adequate check at this 
time. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think you are getting to the people you want to 
reach? 

Colonel McCormick. I think we are getting to the people we want 
to reach, and the results, as we see it, show that. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you gage results? 

Colonel McCormick. We cannot definitely gage results without an 
intensive system of attitude assessment, which we do not have the 
people to do, but we gage it by the mental attitude of the men, the 
incidents and those things that go to show that the men are satisfied 
or discontented. 

Mr. Stxes. What results do you see from the distribution of Officer's 
Call, for instance? 

Colonel McCormick. I cannot say that we have been able to gage 
that definitely except by the reactions of the commanding officers who 
receive this Officer’s Call, and in the last few months we have had a 
very definite favorable reaction. They like it and say that is what they 
want. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have request for copies from the individual offi- 
cers, or do you have to force them on the officers? 

Colonel McCormick. We do not have to force them on the in- 
dividual officers. As a matter of fact, a lot of the officers would like 
to have copies of their own. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have requests for them? 

Colonel McCormick. We have requests for them. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you know? 

Colonel McCormick. They will write in and request copies of 
Officer’s Call. They write in to us. How many write in to lower 
commands or how many copies of this Officer’s Call are carried to the 
home by individual officers 1 do not know. That is something we 
cannot gage, 

General Decker. | do not think you have made it quite clear 
that this is not merely something given to the officers to read—they 
are allowed to read it——but each week each major commander will have 
an assembly of his officers and cover the particular things in this 
paper; and he, of course, injects his own leadership into it; it is a 
round-table discussion of what it takes to be an officer. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it followed through commands to see that adequate 
use is made of this material? 

General Decker. Very definitely. And that is a required program 
in each command. 

Mr. S1xes. That is helpful information. 


RUSSIAN RADIO PROPAGANDA 


Now, General Decker, | believe you have some additional material 
in the way of a recording that you think will be of interest. Will 
you explain what it is? 

Captain Mutroy. The record we have here is simply a recording 
made of Radio Moscow by AFN. It was not a record made with any 
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specific thought in mind of searching out and getting the salient 
points that might have been directed at the troops, but these are 
simply excerpts from a night broadcast. 

Mr. Sixes. Was this a broadcast from Radio Moscow directed 
at our troops? 

Captain Mutroy. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. At out troops specifically or Western Europe in general? 

Capt. Oakes. At our troops, since it is an English-language broad- 
cast. 

Colonel McCormick. It is in English and is primarily at our 
troops. Going further on that, I would like to state this was taken 
some time ago. There are continuous broadcasts every night on both 
short-wave and medium-wave bands. When the American forces 
network shuts down at 12 o’clock midnight, this program comes in 
very heavy, and these programs continue until about 2 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mr. Sikes. Let me see if | understand that. I assume they try to 
jam our programs and you try to jam their programs and get behind 
the iron curtain with your broadcasts? 

Colonel McCormick. | know nothing about that particular thing. 
We are not engaged in that. We are engaged, of course, in getting 
our information to our troops over the radio, for our troops to listen 
to our radio instead of theirs. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you anything else on that subject? 

Captain Mutroy. We have had no direct evidence of jamming of 
our broadcasts. 

Mr. Sixes. Now will vou proceed? 

(At this point Captain Mulroy played back the recording.) 

Colonel McCormick. That is a sample of what is coming over. A 
lot of itis more pointed than that. It comes from Moscow with a very 
definite propaganda touch. This is not as bald as some of them. 

Mr. Sikes. What kind of reaction do you get from Americans who 
listen to it? 

Colonel McCormick. There is not much of a reaction as far as we 
can tell. We did have a survey made in Europe in 1950 which showed 
how many people listened on occasions to the eastern broadcasts. At 
that time it ran as high as 17 percent who listened, but only a few 
listened regularly at that time. 

Mr. Stkxes. I do not think the average American would listen to this 
type of propaganda, and I certainly do not think it would be effective. 
Is most of it of this type? 

Colonel McCormick. No. A lot of it is more subtle. They will 
come in with some American music, American voices, and lead on in. 

Mr. Sikes. But this is a continuous process of the Russians? 

Colonel McCormick. It is a continuous process of the Russians be- 
hind the iron curtain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


































APPREHENSION 







OF DESERTERS 





Mr. Sikes. Will you take up next project 1530, ‘‘ Apprehension of 
deserters”? Do you have an additional statement, Colonel? 

Colonel BupGe. No, sir. The over-all statement was made by 
General Sawyer when he made the presentation on Monday. 

Mr. Sixes. I am going to ask you a standard question. Why do 
you want more money? 
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NEED FOR INCREASE FOR APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Colonel Bupae. The increase is largely in the category of travel 
incident to the apprehension and delivery of deserters and escaped 
military prisoners. 

Mr. Sikes. Does it cost more to do that, or do you have more 
deserters? 

Colonel BupGe. There are two elements that enter into it. In the 
first place, the percentage increase between 1952 and 1953 is not 
indicative since it now appears the 1952 requirement will exceed the 
amount shown in the estimate, and we also have an item of additional 
cost represented in this particular category between 1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. First tell me about the number of deserters. Do you 
anticipate there will be more deserters? 

Colonel Bupcr. We do not maintain any statistics on the number 
of deserters in our office. These particular estimates are merely 
consolidated and compiled by us from estimates that are received 
from the field armies and oversea commands. They are on the spot 
and are able to estimate their needs better than we. 

Mr. Sixes. Then how would they justify to you a travel expense 
of $1,386,000 for fiscal 1953? Incidentally, what was the comparative 
cost in 1952? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Were we not told earlier in the hearing there was 
some change of policy on the part of the Department? 

Colonel Bupge. That was between 1951 and 1952. 

The comparable cost in 1952 was $1,136,023. 

Mr. Sixes. Why the difference between 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel BupGr. They have already obligated $674,404 as of Decem- 
ber 30. That is what I meant in stating that the 1952 requirement 
will probably exceed the amount shown in the estimate. 


NEW ITEM OF COST TO THE GOVERNMENT IN APPREHENDING DESERTERS 


Mr. Sixes. Your 1952 budget was considerably higher than 1951. 
Why did it cost so much more money? 

Colonel Bunce. I think it was on the Ist of November 1950, when 
an OSD policy decision was handed down, whereby the cost of the 
guards’ travel could no longer be charged to the pay of the enlisted 
person so returned. 

Mr. Srxes. I am not sure I understand what you mean. 

Colonel Bunce. Prior to November 1950, whenever anyone absent 
without leave was apprehended and it was necessary to send a guard 
for him to return him to his post of duty, the travel of those guards, 
both going and coming, plus the travel of the prisoner, was charged 
against the pay of the individual returnee. Since November 1950, 
the travel of the guards is no longer charged against the pay of the 
individual. 

Mr. Sixes. What happens to the pay of the personnel? Do they 
get it, or does it go back into the Treasury? 

Colonel BupGr. That all depends. While he is on an AWOL status, 
as we explained Monday, no pay accrues to him. If he is charged with 
desertion, then he forfeits all pay and allowances, net of indebtedness 
due to United States. Now desertion cases usually have existing 
indebtedness; so that there is not much accrued pay that you can 
charge this travel against. 





Mr. Stxes. Does that explain the primary difference between 1951 
and 1952? 

Colonel Bupaer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must have been a considerable amount avail- 
able that you could charge this travel against. 

Colonel Bunge. If it is just a simple AWOL and he is not convicted 
of desertion, then the travel charge will run against his pay, and if he 
has another year to go, they will eventually collect the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should the taxpayer be called upon to sustain 
the burden of this expense? 

Colonel Buper. If you are bringing the man back and trying to 
make a good soldier out of him then he is faced with an unsatisfied 
indebtedness which prohibits him from collecting more than one-third 
of his pay. He is going to have an indebtedness staring him in the 
face for quite some time. I think that would be the best reason I 
could give to you. You take an enlisted man who is drawing little 
pay, and if you charge him with the guard travel, he is going to be 
faced with an existing indebtedness for practically the rest of his 
enlistment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is his fault; is it not? 

Colonel Buper. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should the taxpayer be burdened with his 
shortcomings? 

Colonel Bupcr. That is the only reason I could give. We try to 
rehabilitate these men. 


UNIFORMITY OF PROCEDURE FOR APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 
BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Menerer. May I add one thing here? What brought this 
up was the fact that back in February of 1950 the Comptroller 
General called to the attention of the Secretary of Defense the fact 
that the system was not uniform among the services, that the Navy 
did not charge the man with the cost of the travel of the guard going 
after him and bringing him back, while the Air Force and the Army 
did, and had over a long period. I imagine the Air Force adopted the 
same system the Army had when they became a separate service. 
It was suggested that insofar as possible the personnel policies within 
the services should be uniferm, and it was on that basis that the 
Secretary of Defense determined that as of a given date the Army 
and Air Force should adopt the same practice as the Navy and not 
charge the man for the travel of the guard going after him and bring- 
ing him back. 

Mr. Scrivner. The taxpayer would have been happy if the Secre- 
tary of Defense had just made the Navy change to the practice of the 
Army and Air Force. 


FINES LEVIED AGAINST REGULAR ARMY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. Do you know how much goes to the Soldiers’ Home 
from funds collected from prisoners? 

Colonel Buper. We do not have that information readily available. 
It can be obtained. 

Mr. Menerer. That statement is being worked up in reply to a 
question asked when we were here on ‘‘ Pay of the Army.”’ 
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Mr. Sikes. That is something on which I think this committee 
might well do some exploring. 

Mr. Scrivner. The only source is from members of the Regular 
Army. Fines against your selectees and the Reserve and all that do 
not go in there; it is only from fines levied against members of the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. Meneree. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. We will go into it more carefully when we have them 
before us. 





REWARDS TO CIVIL OFFICERS AN CITIZENS 

What about your figure of $350,000 for rewards to civil officers and 
citizens? What was the amount in 1952? 

Colonel BupGe. In 1952 $315,000; actual obligations for 1951 were 
$241,427. 

Mr. Srxes. That should reflect the actual number of prisoners, 
unless you are increasing the reward. What is the picture there? 

Colonel Bupcer. There are two items that enter into that. Actually 
the reward is not paid as a reward; it is a reimbursement of expenses 
to civil authorities and citizens for turning in these particular men 
who are absent without leave or in a desertion status. The maximum 
reimbursement can be $50. 

Another item of expense is incident to confinement of military 
prisoners in nonmilitary facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these items costing more than they did a vear ago? 

Colonel Bunce. That is, between 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. Sixes. No. Why the difference between 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel Bunce. We have projected it on the basis of fiscal 1951 
actual obligations and the increased troop strength. That particular 
estimate is made in our office. 

Mr. Sixes. Give it to me in one, two, three order. I am not sure 
lam following you. Isit the troop strength—yes or no? 

Colonel BupaGr. It is the troop strength between 1951 and 1953; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you paying more in the way of reimbursement to 
civil officers and citizens? 

Colonel Bunce. The amount that can be paid is limited to $50. 

Mr. Sixes. But are you asking more for 1953 than you asked for 
1952 for that purpose? 

Colonel BupGr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Why? 

Colonel Bunge. Because, we have additional strength and it is a 
projection of fiscal year 1951 obligations. 

General Decker. I think what Mr. Sikes is trying to determine is 
whether the rate per individual returned to military control has gone 
up. 

Mr. Sikes. That is it. 

General Decker. Are you paying more to the man who apprehends 
him and keeps him in custody for a while? 

Mr. Sixes. Is it costing more per individual? You have told me 
there are more individuals now. Is it costing you more per indi- 
vidual? 

Colonel BupGer. No, sir. 
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Mr. Menerer. There was a change due to an increase in rates 
between 1951 and 1952 in that prior to that time we had been limited 
to $25 for rewards and expenses. Late in fiscal year 1951 the rate 
was changed to an actual expense basis, with a limit of $50. The 
increase from $315,000 for 1952 to $350,000 for 1953 is due to troop 
strength. 

GRATUITOUS ISSUES TO PRISONERS 


Mr. Stxes: You have $131,000 for the gratuitous issue of toilet 
articles, tobacco, and so forth. What was the comparable figure for 
1951 and 1952? 

Colonel Bunce. The comparable figure for 1951 was $128,050; the 
figure for 1952 is $130,000; and for 1953 it is $131,000. 

Mr. Sikes. What about the last item of $90,000 for donations? 

Colonel BupGe. The last item was $48,573 in 1951; in 1952 it was 
$85,000; and the 1953 estimate is $90,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that based purely on the strength of the services? 

Colonel BupGr. It is based on an average donation of $12.50 to an 
estimated 6,000 general prisoners, given to us by the Corrections 
Branch of The Adjutant General’s Office. The $10 donation for fraud- 
ulent enlistment is estimated on the basis of 1,500 individuals. In 
1951 there were 1,205 that were actually released for fraudulent en- 
listment on an average troop strength of 1,089,000. The 1,500 esti- 
mated for 1953 is on an average troop strength of 1,550,000. 

Mr. Mrneree. The first item is based on sentences due to expire 
during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sikes. When personnel are discharged for fradulent enlistment, 
is that all that they get, or do you give them anything in addition? 

Colonel BupGe. They are given a transportation request to get 
home and $10. 


COURTS, COMMISSIONS, AND BOARDS 


General Decker. Mr. Chairman, these same witnesses are pre- 
pared to testify on project 1540, ‘Courts, commissions, and boards.”’ 

Mr. Sixes. You are asking $300,000 for 1953 compared with 
$277 ,000 for the fiscal year 1952, and with an appropriation of $166,000 
for the fiscal year 1951 for courts, commissions, and boards. How 
much of that increase is due to the increase in the size of the Army and 
therefore in the required activities on the part of the courts, com- 
missions, and boards? 


UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


Colonel BupGe. The increase is due to the fact that the administra- 
tion of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, requires the law member 
of the court to be an individual approved by the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, and it also requires that the trial counsel and 
the defense counsel be approved by the JAG. There are not sufficient 
numbers of these approved individuals present at each post, camp and 
station so they travel, much the same as a circuit judge. It is cheaper 
to do it that way than to bring the accused plus the witnesses, to a 
centralized spot. This portion of the total amounts to $105,000. 

Mr. Menerer. Current year obligations for this project total 
$152,556 as of December 31. 
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Mr. Sixes. You are assuming that your budget will be less than you 
need for 1952? 

Mr. MENEFEE. It looks like it is going to be close. It does give us 
a reasonable standard for requesting the $300,000 for fiscal year 1953. 


INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


General Decker. These same people will take up project 1570 and 
1580, Mr. Chairman, “Interest on soldiers’ deposits and gratuity upon 
death.” 

Mr. Sixes. We will take up project 1570,” “Interest on soldiers’ 
deposits.” For the fiscal year 1953 the estimate is $1,500,000, which 
is a $300,000 increase over the fiscal year 1952, and more than double 
what you had for fiscal year 1951. 

Explain first what this project is and why it is necessary to increase 
the appropriation. 

Colonel Buper. This project is for the purpose of paying interest 
on soldiers’ deposits, which accrue to a soldier’s credit at 4 percent. per 
annum. When his deposits are withdrawn at the time of his separa- 
tion—that is the time the interest is paid. 

Also, if the man is in for an indefinite or a 6-year enlistment, he has 
the right of withdrawal every 3 years. It can also be withdrawn if 
there is a situation of hardship. That is determined by his command- 
ing officer. : 

Mr. Sikes. Why is it necessary to give him the opportunity of 
drawing interest on deposits? 

Colonel Bunce. I think any money which we spend that will foster 
savings among the enlisted personnel of the Army is money well spent. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF PAYING INTEREST ON DEPOSITS AND OF SELLING BONDS 


Mr. Stxes. Why do you not sell him bonds? This would serve a 
twofold purpose; it would help the Government in its campaign to 
raise money and would also reduce the rate of interest. 

Colonel Bunce. It would reduce the interest rate. However, the 
funds in soldiers’ deposits are available for use by the Treasury. 

Mr. Sixes. But there is a difference in the interest rate of 1.25 
percent. 

Colonel BupGe. That is correct. Also it is a convenience to the 
enlisted personnel, because they may deposit this money in amounts 
of $5. 

Mr. Stxes. If you have the number, tell us how many—and if vou 
do not, give us an approximate figure, or percentage of the soldiers 
that take advantage of this? 

Colonel BupGe. At present, or as of the 3lst of December 1951, 
there were 185,300 soldier deposit accounts totaling $39,974,000 
That is an average of $216 per account and approximately 13 enlisted 
men out of every 100 have soldiers’ deposits. 

Mr. Menerer. There is another element to it in that soldiers’ 
deposits date back prior to the time of the bonds, I believe to 1872. 
We also foster a bond program, but the soldier’s deposit has the 
advantage that if a man deserts, he loses his deposits. So that it has 
been not only an item to boost morale and foster savings among 
soldiers, but it is also a deterrent to the boy not to take off over the hill. 
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Mr. S1kxes. How does he make the deposit? 
Colonel Bunge. Through his company commander, directly with 
the finance office at his post, camp, or station. 


RATE OF PARTICIPATION IN SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. The percentage of men who are participating in this 
program is not high. Is any effort made to encourage others to take 
part? That is a good rate of interest. 

Colonel Bupas. Yes, sir. A good company commander will always 
try to foster the idea of saving among his enlisted personnel and 
although in some ways we have perhaps neglected soldiers’ deposits 
in order to push the sale of bonds, I think that a good company com- 
mander always attempts to get his men to deposit their surplus funds 
in soldiers’ deposits. 

Mr. Stxes. General Decker, that would seem to be a good field for 
the information and education branch. Do they make an effort to 
encourage these soldiers’ deposits? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; they do. I might state that when I 
was in command of a training division, in my initial orientation talk 
to the trainees, I personally stressed this matter with them and saw 
that their own intermediate commanders down the line stressed it, 
too. I feel that when a man has some money on deposit with the 
Government, he has an anchor to windward, which is very apt to 
hold him on the job instead of his going absent without leave. 


SIZE OF DEPOSIT FUND 


Mr. Sixes. What is the reason for the increase? Do you anticipate 
an increase in the amount of money that is deposited? 

Colonel Bupacr. The amount of money on deposit has been growing. 
I am sorry I did not bring along the table to show how it is growing 
month by month. But the amount here is largely due to the increased 
number of separations. Actual interest expenditures for July 1951 
were $22,000; August, $63,000; September, $87,000; October, $99,000; 
November, $118,000; and December $125,000. 

Mr. MeENEFEE. The big discrepancy between 1951 and 1953 is due 
to the small number of separations in 1951 resulting from the auto- 
matic extension of service. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the 4-percent rate of interest a matter of law or a 
matter of regulation? 

Colonel Bunge. It is a matter of law. 

Mr. Mene#rFee. It is simple interest, it is not compounded. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS PROGRAM 


Mr. ScrrvNer. How many persons are involved in this program? 

Colonel Bunce. You mean how many depositors? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about military personnel, employees 
who are necessary to handle the program. 

Colonel Buper. Except for disbursing officers, who handle soldiers’ 
deposits with their other duties, the only ones involved would be 
personnel in the Insurance and Deposit Division of the Army Finance 
Center, which administers the program. 

Mr. Menerer. We could break out that number. 
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Colonel Bupa. It is a very small department. I could get that 

information for you, but I do not have it with me presently. 
Mr. Meneree. The promotion of these programs is all part of the 

normal officer’s day. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 





GRATUITY UPON DEA 





ATH 


Mr. Scrivner. We will take up the item “Gratuity upon death.”’ 
Will you please give us some explanation of this program? The basis 
for the justification is $8,500,000 and tell us the reason for the differ- 
ence between that figure and the figure of $6,600,000, which you are 
requesting for the fiscal year 1952. 

Colonel BupGe. The payment of the gratuity upon death amounts 
to 6 months’ pay. It does not include the allowances. The difference 
between 1952 and 1953 is this: The amount in 1952 is not sufficient 
because, as you remember, the 1952 budget assumption was that the 
war would cease on June 30, 1951. Therefore, there will be a supple- 
mental request for 1952 

Mr. Sixes. I note that your fiscal year 1951 figure, $9,900,000, 
was an actual figure? 

Colonel Bupcs. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. And the 1952 figure is the amount appropriated by the 
Congress but experience has shown it is not enough because of the 
fact that the Korean war has not stopped? 

Colonel BupGr. That is correct. 







BASIS FOR ESTIMATED DEATH GRATUITY PAYMENTS 

Mr. Sikes. And the 1953 estimate is based again on the assumption 
that the Korean war will have ended by June 30? 

Colonel BupGe. That is correct. There are two categories of 
death that are included in this budget estimate. There are the 
normal deaths which amount to 3,410 out of 11,352, and we also have 
7,942 deaths which is a phase-out of an estimated number of per- 
sonnel in a missing-in-action status as of June 30, 1952, who we think 
will be determined dead in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that explain the high estimate for 1953 compared 
with the estimate that you had for 1952, that many people who are 
missing in action are going to be assumed dead some time during the 
fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel BupGr. That is correct. 

Mr. Menerer. As a matter of fact, the $6,000,000 figure will be 
raised to about $11,000,000 in the 1952 supplemental. We have al- 
ready obligated through January $6,205,000 of the $6,654,570 ap- 
propriated ‘for 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. When it is determined that soldiers are missing in 
action, does their pay accrue to their account? 

Colonel Bupar. That is correct. It either accrues to their account 
or, if they have a dependent, it may be paid to them in the form of 
allotments during the period. 

Mr. Stxes. What happens to that money if they are declared dead? 

Colonel Bupce. The amount of money that has accrued to their 
account? 
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Mr. Sikes. Yes; either in the form of accumulated pay or in any 
allotments that have been paid out? What happens in either in- 
stance? 

Colonel Bupce. The allotment is paid currently, but if there is no 
allotment in effect, and the pay accrues, it is paid to his next of kin. 

Mr. Stxes. From the time that he was declared missing in action 
or from the time that he was declared dead? 

Colonel BupGcr. From the time that he is missing in action, until a 
determination is made by the adjutant general that the man is dead. 
That determination, of course, is made upon information that they 
get from the battlefront, which would tend to prove either that the 
man was dead or that he is still missing in action. 

Mr. Stxes. And if they have no proof, what date is placed in the 
record as the date that he is considered dead? 

Colonel Bupae. If they have no proof, at the end of 1 year, his 
case is reviewed and all information relating to that matter is reviewed. 
If it is felt that there is no possible chance at that particular time for 
him to return, then the man will be declared dead. 

Mr. Sixes. Is he declared dead at that time or as of the time when 
he was missing in action? 

Colonel BupGr. At that time, when the determination is made. 

Mr. Sixes. Then do his dependents get the accumulated pay from 
the time that he was missing in action until the time that he was 
declared dead? 

Colonel Bupar. That is correct. Net of course of any amounts 
previously paid in allotments. 

Mr. Sikes. Plus the 6 months’ gratuity? 

Colonel BupGr. That is correct. 

Mr. Si1xes. Plus $10,000 insurance? 

Colonel BupGe. That is correct. 


REASON FOR ACCRUED PAY FOR PERSONNEL MISSING IN ACTION 


Mr. Sixes. Why is it that a man who is missing in action has his 
pay acerued to his account from the time that he is missing in action 
until he is officially declared dead, with the pay then going to his 
dependents, when the Government has received no service from him for 
that period? It would appear that such money would revert to the 
Treasury, since the dependents are going to get a 6-month gratuity 
allowance, plus i insurance, 

Mr. Menerer. It is by action of law—the Missing Persons Act. 

Mr. Srxes. I should like to have that law cited for the record. 

Mr. Menerer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The Missings Persons Act is the act of March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as amended 
by the act of December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1092); act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 679) ; 
act of February 12, 1946 (60 Stat. 5); act of May 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 96); act of 
July 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 451); act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 918); act of June 24, 
1948 (62 Stat. 608); act of August 29, 1951 (Public Law 131, 82d Cong.); and 50 
App. U.S. C. A. 1001-17. 


PAYMENTS TO DEPENDENTS OF SOLDIERS MISSING IN ACTION 


Mr. Sixes. As nearly as you can, I want you to determine the 
amount of money that is paid to dependents out of what we might 
call the missing persons fund, from the time that a man is declared 
missing until he is declared dead. 
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Colonel Bupce. For what period of time, Mr. Sikes? For the 
fiscal year 1951, 1952, or what we have estimated will be paid in 1953? 

Mr. Sixes. All 3 years, preferably. 

Mr. Meneree. The Missing Persons Act also covers known prisoners 
of war, those who are beleaguered, besieged, captured, interned in a 
neutral country, and so forth, for all categories of governmental 
personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. I recognize that, but what I am getting at now is 
information about those people who are missing in action and who 
are later declared dead, and whose dependents draw the pay which 
accumulated during the time that they were missing in action and 
before they were declared dead. I want to find out the amount of 
money paid out for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and estimated for 1953. 
It may be difficult to do, and if it is, give us your best estimate, of 
course. 

Colonel BupGr. You understand, Mr. Sikes, that the money in the 
missing-in-action category also includes current allotments that are 
being paid to dependents. Do you want that included also? 

Mr. Sixes. It should be separated so that we would know how much 
of it is actually left with the Government and how much has been paid 
in the form of allotments. 

Colonel Bunce. I think you will find a high percentage of those 
in the missing-in-action status do have allotments in force and also, 
if they do not have sufficient allotments in force, the dependent may 
request the Chief of Finance to increase that allotment during the time 
that the principal is in a missing-in-action status. 

Mr. MENEFEE. We will try to give our best estimate. It is diffi- 
cult, because a man may be reported missing in action—and, due to 
the confusion in Korea in the early days, this happened frequently— 
and then he just turns up fighting with another outfit, or escapes 
from the enemy and returns. So it is possible that a man could have 
been in a missing status several times before we get the full story on it. 

Mr. Srxes. I recognize that. But there are many people who are 
now missing in action. It has been hoped at least that they might be 
prisoners of war. If we do get the prisoner of war records, many of 
those men will be declared dead. 

Colonel Bunce. This is the estimate that we have here. 

Mr. Srxes. But I would like to have a broader picture of just how 
much money is involved in the different phases of this matter that 
have been discussed. I recognize that it will be somewhat difficult, 
but give us your best estimate. 

Of course, we have a time-honored obligation to those who are left 
behind by men who have been lost in combat for this country. 

But I feel that the public does not know all of the aspects of the 
picture that has been built up. The figures that I have requested will 
help to bring the whole picture into focus. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MissinG IN ACTION 


Of the 11,559 soldiers carried as missing in action or captured by the enemy as 
a February’ 15, 1952, 1,327 had been returned to military control and 137 reported 
ead, 
Amounts included in pay of the Army estimates for pay and allowances of sub- 
ject. personnel as authorized by the Missing Persons Act, as amended, total: 
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| Fiscal year 1951, Fiscal year 1952, | Fiscal year 1953, 

| actual appropriation estimate 

| | | | 

| Man- | Man- | | Man- 

| years Amount years | Amount | yeors Amount 

ae as, | | me: Sa | | 

j } 
OMe ss ..| 00 | $1, S02, 400 300 $1, 590, 000 | 224 | $1, 216, 243 
Enlisted . - } 1788 9, 658, 7 3, 828 6, 890, 400 | 4, 632 8, 416, 344 

Total...........--.---. 


6.085 | 11, 161,199 4, 128 8, 480, 400 | 4, 856 9, 632, 587 





Amounts shown for fiscal vear 1952 will be revised upward in the 1952 supple- 
mental request since the regular 1952 appropriation request was on the budget 
assumption that hostilities would not continue bevond June 30, 1951. 

The fiscal vear 1953 estimate assumes hostilities will not continue bevond 
June 30, 1952, and represents a phase-out of cases in a MIA status as of that date. 

Separate allotment registers for missing-in-action cases are not maintained by 
the Army Finance Center, St. Louis. However, a 10 percent sampling of cases 
currently in a missing-in-action and captured status shows that approximately 
45 percent of accrued pay is being disbursed in allotments to dependents. 


RELATION 





OF DEATH GRATUITY PAYMENTS 





TO FREE INSURANCE 
Mr. Scrivner. Out of what funds do you pay the $10,000 free 
insurance? 

Colonel Bunce. That is the Veterans’ Administration. We do 
not have those funds at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask the question is the fact that this 
6 months’ gratuity payment has grown up through a period when the 
taxpavers of America were not providing insurance for the military 
man. If a man wanted insurance before, he had to pay for it, just 
as I had to pay for my insurance; $6.90 a month as long as I carried it. 
That no longer exists. If aman is in the military service now, he has 
$10,000 of free insurance. 

With the action of Congress in providing $10,000 free insurance, 
there is no lonver any need for the 6 months’ gratuity. In other 
words, the $10,000 insurance supersedes the 6 months’ gratuity and, 
of course, is a far greater amount than any 6 months’ pay of any man, 
no matter what his rank. 

Colonel Bupges. There is one point that I would like to bring out 
here and that is that this free insurance that you are talking about 
does not provide for any payment of lump sum amounts. That it is 
paid only in the amount of $92.90 per month for 120 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. What we are doing here is pyramiding and then 
pyramiding and pyramiding again. And while the American public 
is quite willing to do so many things for these men, there comes a time 
when you must look over the whole program. 

Colonel Bupver. That is true, Mr. Scrivner. But anyone who is 
in the military, if that is his profession—and I speak from my own 
experience—has no place of abode. His abode is a temporary place. 
If I die today my wife will have to pick up and go somewhere where 
she can establish a permanent home. We do not have the advantage 
of being able to accumulate an estate, such as a home or a place 
where my family could stay if anything happens to me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it is not impossible. It could be done. And 
many do it. 

Colonel Bunce. Well, I have not been able to do it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is one of your personal obligations, 
but certainly at the stage of the game where you are now, if you have 
not made some provision for your family, it does not speak well for your 
business acumen. 

It is true that you may not have any permanent abode. You may 
be in Washington for 4 years and then you may be sent to Fort Lewis 
for somewhere else; but what [ was getting at is the fact that many 
times, when a program such as free insurance is undertaken, it is 
without full knowledge of all these other benefits that are provided. 

For instance, in addition to this, you have burial expenses, if there 
is a burial. ‘ 

Colonel BupGr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are other benefits and, Mr. Chairman, this 
would be a good point in the record to have a list of all the benefits that 
accrue in the case of deceased members of the military forces. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think it would be wise to have as complete a picture 
as possible, since the matter has been opened up. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can start with the $10,000 free insurance. 
There is all the difference in the world between the insurance that a 
man buys for himself and insurance that he does not pay for. In- 
clude a list of the other benefits and when that list is made up, cite the 
legal authority under which each benefit is authorized. 

Colonel BupGr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following benefits accrue to survivors of members of the military service who 
die while on active duty: 

Gratuitous indemnity (38 U, S. C. 851).—This gratuity is payable in 120 equal 
monthly installments of $92.90 each. 

Six months’ death gratuity (10 U. S. C. 903).—This gratuity, payable in a lump 
sum, equals six times the monthly compensation, exclusive of allowances, to which 
the deceased was entitled on date of death. The gratuity averages $1,875 for 
officers and $675 for enlisted personnel. 

Burial expenses (10 U. 8S. C. 916, 916a).—lf the next of kin elects to have the 
interment in a private cemetery, the person incurring the interment expenses may 
be reimbursed for actual expenses not exceeding $125; or if in a national or post 
cemetery, not exceeding $75. The remains of deceased personnel who die while 
on active duty may be transported at Government expense to the home of the 
deceased or to a national or other cemetery designated by proper authority. 

Transportation of dependents and household effects (87 U. S. C. 253c).—The de- 
pendents and household effects of personnel who die while on active duty may be 
moved at Government expense to any place they may designate. 

Veterans’ Administration Compensation (38 U. S. C. 701 et seq.).—Under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, compensation is payable for serv- 
ice-connected death in amounts as indicated in the following table, the amount 
depending on the type of service and the number and relationship of dependents 
(act of March 20, 1933, as amended, 38 U. 8. C. 701 et seq.): 


Widow Each y | No | No | Each | 


= Tear ee Widow | addi- widow, ; widow, | addi- | Dependent 
Period of service child 1 child | tional 7 Ghijd  2chil- | 3 chil- | tional | parents 
child dren | dren | child 


No 
widow, 


| } 


Any war period, and peacetime | $75 $105 $25 | $58.00 $82 | 1 $106 2$20 1 ~~ ~parent, 
service if death is result of | | $60; 2 par- 
armed conflict, extra-hazard- ents, each 
ous conditions, etc. | j She 

Peacetime service if death not | 46.40 | 165.60 | 184.80 | parent, 
result of armed conflict, extra- | | | $48; 2 par- 
hazardous conditions, etc. ents, each 

$28, 


1 Equally divided. 
2 Total amount equally divided, 
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In lieu of the foregoing, survivors of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and the Enlisted Reserve Corps who die while on active duty in peacetime as the 
result of injury in line of duty receive benefits under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act (5 U. 8. C. 760; 5 U. 8. C. 797) in amounts ranging from 40 
to 75 percent of the total compensation received by decedent. 

In certain unusual cases, survivors of armed services personnel who were in 
covered employment before entering military service, or who served on active 
duty between 1940 and 1947, may in addition be entitled to social-security 
benefits (Public Law 734, 81st Cong., approved 28 August 1950). 

Mr. Menerer. May I make one comment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Mr. Menerer. I should like to point out that the recorded death 
gratuity payments we have made this year, based on the last available 
information, total around 8,600. Of that number around 8,200 are 
for enlisted men. I imagine a goodly proportion of those men were 
brought into the service against their own desires. They are young 
men. They have not had a chance to establish an estate. Their 
Army pay is nominal. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. But we are talking about this 6-month 
pay as a gratuity, which I believe was established as a payment in lieu 
of insurance. We did not have free insurance then. This was taking 
the place of the insurance, so that when the taxpayer is carrying the 
burden of free insurance, which is far greater in amount than the 
6-month gratuity, I am quite sure that it was intended to replace the 
6-month gratuity, even though Congress may not have said so. 

Mr. Menerer. I believe it was discussed at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not recall whether it was, but it might have 
been.. 

General Decker. It was my understanding that the free insurance 
was given in lieu of the insurance formerly paid for because it was 
cheaper for the Government to do it that way; it was cheaper to give 
it free than to administer the program. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was one of the arguments that was made, but 
that was not, over all, the sole basis for it. 

Colonel Miruiurkan. Mr. Chairman, in regard to this question of the 
gratuitous indemnity, I would like to quote a paragraph from Report 
No. 6, House of Representatives, first session, Kighty-second Congress, 
to accompany H. R. 1, which is the gratuitous indemnity bill. It is 
the paragraph entitled “Savings’’: 

The bill carries with it principles enunciated in the President’s budget message 
of January 15. The Bureau of the Budget recommends the approach embodied 
in this bill and believes its enactment at this time would be desirable and con- 
sistent with a sound long-range program for servicemen’s and veterans’ benefits. 
The Comptroller has estimated that had this program been in effect during the 
period 1940 to 1949, the cost to the Government would have been reduced by 
approximately $587 million. 

It was my understanding that this was one of the primary reasons 
for the switch from the contributory insurance to the noncontributory. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 6-month gratuity is noncontributory. 

Colonel MILLIKAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now they raised it from 6 months’ pay to $10,000. 
That is the effect of it. 

Colonel Miturkan. The two gratuities serve entirely different pur- 
poses, I believe, each filling an essential part of a balanced plan to 
protect the financial interests of survivors who have to have a lump- 
sum clean-up fund to take care of current indebtedness. 
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The minute a man dies, his pay stops. Whatever his bill is at the 
pers or the clothing shop, and so forth, it has to be paid and his 
amily has to be located or become, perhaps, a public B sey 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily, part of the $10,000 could be paid 
in a lump sum. 

Colonel Miuurxan. I think any insurance plan that would cover 
the two contingencies,*in a long-range program, is designed to cover 
those matters that I mentioned an fo a lump-sum settlement to 
take care of the current problems of the widow. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srtxes. Are there any gratuity items in this bill, other than 
that shown on the death gratuity item? 

Colonel Bupex. No, sir. 


CHAPLAINS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Srxes. We will now take up the chaplains’ activities. General 
Decker, who is going to make the presentation on this? 

General Decker. Chaplain Kirtley. 

Mr. Srxes. Chaplain Kirtley, we will be glad to hear from you 
concerning the needs of the Chaplains Service for the fiscal year 1953. 


CHAPLAIN’S GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chaplain Krrrzey. It is indeed a pleasure to be present again before 
this committee to answer any question on our activities. 

The Chaplains Service has made substantial progress within the 
past year in the field of standardization of chapel buildings, equipment, 
and in setting forth in writing, the objectives and policies of our 
service. 

On our recent inspection trip to the Far East Command, including 
Korea, we were very pleased to find the great interest in religion. 
We were amazed that this religious interest was evident even in POW 
camps. This great interest not only exists in the Far East Command 
but in all overseas commands and the zone of interior. Church service 
attendance has increased twofold since World War II and Sunday- 
school operations even more proportionately. The Army chaplains 
are taking care of the moral, religious, and spiritual welfare of the men 
in uniform, of their families and of authorized civilians. The chaplains 
are doing a fine job. 

The following staff members of the Office of the Chief of Chaplains 
are present: 

Mr. Morrison, Budget and Fiscal Officer. 

Chaplain Edwin Kirtley, Chief of Planning and Training 
Division. 

Chaplain William Shure, Chief of Military Personnel Division. 

We will be pleased to attempt to answer any detail question which 
you have for us. 

Mr. Sixes. We in Congress think that the Chaplain Corps is doing 
a fine job. We know that you are doing an essential job. It appears 
that you, sir, have been a pretty busy man. What theaters were you 
in? 

Chaplain Krrrtey. I was in the Pacific theater during World 
War II; in the Aleutian Islands, Attu Island, Kwajalein Island, Leyte 
Island, and Mindanao. 
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Mr. Srxes. You have a very fine record of service and I congratulate 
you on it. I think we would like to hear something about the work 
that is going on in the Far East Command, something of the work that 
is being done in the POW camps. Can you tell us about that? 


CHAPLAIN ACTIVITIES IN THE FAR EAST COMMAND 


Chaplain Krrriey. Yes, sir. In the Far East Command we have 
365 chaplains. In addition to these chaplains, who are Army chap- 
lains, we have about 70 chaplains serving with the Republic of Korea 
forces. These men are not commissioned chaplains, but missionaries 
who were on the ground, familiar with the language priar to the 
conflict there in Korea, and who volunteered to go into these Republic 
of Korea forces and serve as chaplains. 

We also have 22 Department of the Army civilian chaplains. We 
call them DAC chaplains, who are serving in the prisoner-of-war camps 
and in some of the civilian cantonments there. They serve in the 
capacity of missionaries, ministers, pastors. 

I was with Chaplain Parker and Chaplain Chmielewski during the 
months of November and December. From November 27 until De- 
cember 21 we were en route to and from, and in Japan and Korea. 
We visited approximately 95 percent of the chaplains in the Far East 
Command, including the National Guard divisions that were then in 
northern Japan, the Fortieth Division at Sendai and the Forty-fifth 
Division at Hokkaido. 

‘ We visited in Korea all of the corps that are in the line, along the 
ront. 

During the time we were there, we went to the corps headquarters, 
and all of the chaplains—this was for 1 day—were brought back into 
the corps headquarters for a conference. They came in their jeeps 
and in their little aircraft, and the like—whatever transportation they 
could find and spending about 4 or 5 hours at each corps headquarters, 
we were able to talk with these chaplains about their work. 

Then in between these corps chaplain meetings, the members of the 
party went out individually, to the front-line units and visited the 
chaplains right where they were placed in the battalions. T personally 
visited Armistice Ridge, the Seventh Infantry Battalion of the Third 
Infantry Division. I visited the Seventh Division. I visited a part 
of a Marine division and saw these chaplains at work where they were. 

We also visited the chaplains in the rear areas all the way back to 
Pusan, including Taegu. 

In Pusan we have about 35 or 40 chaplains that are serving the 
Logistical Command troops that are operating there. Chaplain 
Parker, himself, visited Kojedo, where he saw the work of these 
DAC chaplains, as they went about their work as ministers. 

I have some pictures here of Chaplain Parker’s visit, showing the 
size of the congregations which were assembled for him. Those are 
voluntary congregations. 


Mr. Srxes. Are these POW’s? 
CHAPLAIN ACTIVITIES WITH PRISONERS OF WAR 


Chaplain Krrritry. These are prisoners of war, North Korean and 
Chinese. The chaplains who appear in the picture other than Chap- 
lain Parker are these DAC chaplains who are employed by the De- 
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partment of the Army. Most of them are missionaries well acquainted 
with the particular languages. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the significance, Colonel, of these pictures? 
This picture shows POW’s being addressed by the chaplain. What 
do you suggest is the import of that? 

Chaplain Krrriey. These chaplains are holding religious services. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. But what is the significance of all 
these Koreans and Chinese—I presume most of them are non- 
Christians? 

Chaplain Kirruey. In fact, these who attend are either Christians 
or prefer Christianity. 

Mr. Fioop. This picture I have before me shows a chaplain ad- 
dressing what appears to be several thousand North Koreans and 
Chinese. Are you telling us actually that the majority of these 
North Koreans and Chinese are Christians? 

Chaplain Kirtiey. No, sir. He spoke to about 30,000 men at 
several meetings. These were not just at one meeting. 

Mr. Fioop. What did he talk about? 

Chaplain Kirttey. You mean Chaplain Parker? 

Mr. Ftoop. What would be the purpose of his addressing these 
men? 

Chaplain Krrriey. I was not there, but I am judging from what 
he said elsewhere. He was commending the chaplains and their work 
and commending these men who were making an attempt to meet their 
religious needs by workship. 

We also have Buddhist chaplains; not only Christians, who are De- 
partment of Army civilian chaplains, because the great majority of 
these men are non-Christian. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought, and that is why I was wonder- 
ing if you were ministering to the a. eid needs of the POW’s, because 
one of the best ways of doing it would be to address them in the area 
of their own religious beliefs. 

Chaplain Kirrtey. They are. These are volunteers who went to 
hear a Christian speak. These are not compulsory meetings at all; 
just as we have it in our own Armed Forces. In fact, several thousand 
av composed a choir at one of these meetings. They sing Christian 
hymns. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that is part of your POW program of dis- 
cipline and maintenance of order under the Articles of War, for the 
care and maintenance of prisoners. 

Chaplain Krrritey. The whole program is a comprehensive one, and 
it is not slanted toward Christianity alone, but is in keeping with the 
terms of the Geneva Conference, that religious opportunities will be 
provided for all in their own faith, if possible. And that is what we 
are doing. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I was interested in. If the purpose is for 
the Chaplain Corps—and I am sure it is—to participate, under the 
Articles of War and under the terms of the Geneva Conference, in the 
care and treatment of POW’s, then to have a representative of an alien 
faith conduct their religious activities, strikes me as being a little 
difficult. 

Chaplain Krrriey. It is. We of all people are very much aware 
of that problem and we do everything we can to see that everybody 
hears his own. 
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Mr. FLoop. I think that is very significant to have for the record. 
Otherwise it could be used against us by persons who would make a 
point of that. 

Chaplain Kirttey. We have also in Korea the chaplains of the 
Allied Nations Military Forces there who work with us and are under 
our supervision, as far as coordinating services is concerned, and we 
furnish them supplies through the medium of the United Nations 
set-up there. 

We operate our own supply service for the chaplains. We have a 
little depot at Pusan. 

Mr. FLoop. We are deeply concerned now with the attitudes of the 
people of the Moslem faith, for many and obvious reasons; and of the 
Hindu world and of these ancient Oriental and Near Eastern religions. 
There, the demarcating line between politics and nationalism and 
religion is so thin that it is difficult to find, and frequently their own 
people are not aware of it. 

It is rather difficult, from what I understand, for an enemy nation, 
actual or potential, to criticise our treatment of the POW’s. I hope 
that is so and I understand it is. And if that is true from the stand- 
point of the physical arrangements, then it would be dangerous to 
permit a potential or actual enemy to say, “Oh, yes, but you don’t 
know what they are doing.” And then they point ‘to you fellows as a 
horrible example of what they claim we are trying to do, to beat them 
over the head, either subtly or perhaps use duress, and so forth. 
From the international political point of view, that would be very 
dangerous and I am sure you are aware of it. 

Chaplain Kirrtey. We are very much and our whole program is 
predicated on our national policy along that line. 


CHAPLAIN ACTIVITIES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us something about your program in 
Western Europe? 

Chaplain Kirttey. We have about 300 chaplains—actually 260 
chaplains. I have not been in Western Europe, and all I know about 
it is what I have read in reports which some regularly from senior 
chaplains there. Chap]ain Shure has been in Europe and perhaps he 
could speak to that. 

Chaplain SHure. One of the projects we have in Europe was that 
we were trying to get the Army Chaplaincy set up for the German 
Army. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

As far as our organization of chaplains over there is concerned, we 
have 260 chaplains in Europe and they are kept very busy, not only 
with our own personnel but with HICOG, and all the civilians over 
there. 

The German people have been very amenable to our work over 
there and the chaplains have done a lot of work in cementing relations 
with the German ‘people. They come to the chaplains with many of 
their problems. 

They have a big job over there because in the matter of the pro- 
curement of chaplains, we get chaplains on the basis of 1.2 percent of 
the officer personnel in the Army. And yet, when the chaplains 
go into the overseas theaters, as in Japan or ‘the Far East and in 
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Germany, they are responsibile for all the personnel, including the 
families, including the Department of the Army civilians. The 
have, according to the reports that we have received, increased chure 
attendance and increased interest among the Germans, who realize 
that we are there to assist them, to help them reestablish themselves. 
They are putting on a very fine program, I think. 

Mr. Srkxes. Are you getting the type and the degree of cooperation 
in this country from the churches, from civic organizations, from 
municipal governments, that you need and feel that you are entitled 
to? 

Chaplain Kirtiey. | believe we have always gotten that as far as 
the chaplains are concerned. About the only weakness is that we 
have not let these institutions which you mentioned know just what 
we are doing entirely in the religious program in the Army—the 
religious and moral program. Whenever we go to any civilian 
institution or organization, and ask for cooperation in a religious way, 
we have no difficulty, that I know of. We are very proud of our 
relationship. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, they have been willing to meet you 
halfway, if you would meet them halfway, is that what you are saying? 

Chaplain Krrriey. Yes, sir; and more. They stand ready to help 
us any time we want help in our program. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Mr. Stxes. According to this budget estimate, you are requestin 
$400,000 for the fiscal year 1953 as against $869,000 for 1952 | 
$578,000 for 1951. The price of religion is coming down. 

Mr. Scrivner. The price of religious supplies is coming down. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you account for this? 

Chaplain Krrrtey. The program we had last year was an unusual 
program. As explained last year by Chaplain O’Neill who has since 
retired, we had to rehabilitate many of our chapels from which the 
equipment had been taken, and many of our chapels had been sold in 
the demobilization program. We had to reequip these chapels and 
the major portion of our money last year was in the purchase of new 
equipment. 


ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1953 REQUEST 


Mr. Stkxes. Do you have enough money in this budget for the fiscal 
year 1953? That is, in order to do the job that the Congress and the 
people want to do for these boys in the service? 

Chaplain Kirritey. The only lack of funds is, as indicated on our 
justification of estimate, where we have the two zeros. That is as 
compared with $25,000 last year for religious films, we have zero 
and for religious films purchased and for those rented, where we have 
$11,000. 

We feel that in a world that looks at pictures, at television and 
movies, that we ought, in the chaplaincy, to present our program in a 
way similar to that which is attractive in other fields of education. 

Mr. Stxes. If you had more money, is that where you would put it? 

Chaplain Kitrriey. If we had more money we would put it there; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. How much money would you need? 
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Chaplain Krrrtey. Our original estimate was $36,000. 

Mr. Sixes. For both? 

Chaplain Kirtitey. For the purchase, and $48,000 for the rental. 

Mr. Sixes. How much money for Sunday-school education and 
equipment 

Mr. Morrison. Approximately $100,000. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is there that large increase in Sunday-school 
supplies? 

Mr. Morrison. Because the demand is coming on us more and more 
every day. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you find a considerable interest in Sunday school 
as compared with straight church services? 

Chaplain Kirttey. We have since the war far more civilians and 
dependents on our military posts than ever before. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that what the Sunday school supplies are for? 

Chaplain Krrttey. The Sunday schools are for children of enlisted 
men, and of officers and of civilians in the overseas theaters as well as 
here. We feel that the funds for the Sunday-school program are 
important, that the program is a very important one. It is true we 
take offerings in those, but in no way are they enough to replace or 
to furnish us the things that we need to carry out that program com- 
parable to Sunday schools in civilian life. 

Mr. Scrivner. Being a preacher’s son I can assure you that 
Sunday-school contribution is not sufficient in the civilian churches 
either. 

Chaplain KirtLey. We want to try to present a religious-education 
program, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and others if need be, that will 
in some way compare with the types of programs that are being 
put on in Sunday schools in civilian life. There have been great 
advances made in the field of religious education in the past 20 years 
and we want to try to keep up that standard. We feel a great respon- 
sibility for that. I do not know whether we have the money for that 
or not. 

Mr. Stxes. To whom did you make a request for additional money 
for films and for Sunday-school supplies and equipment? 

Mr. Morrison. That was cut by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Sixes. It was not cut until it reached the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Morrison. One hundred and thirty-nine thousand dollars was 
cut by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Sixes. I can think of a lot of places where we can save 
$139,000 better than in religious training. 

Mr. Fuioop. I certainly agree with that. Let me ask you this 
question. If, for any reason, or any group of reasons, the Congress 
saw fit to double your appropriation for the next fiscal year, could 
you spend the money properly under your present set-up? 

Chaplain Krrttey. We have plans in the field of character- 
guidance training, and in the field of religious education and all of its 
aspects, that we could carry out, with a budget similar to that of 
last vear. And we would spend the money. 

Mr. Fioop. Your budget was cut more than half from last year 
and you indicated that most of that was because of the construction 
and renovation of physical things. 

Chaplain Kirrtry. That was the budget last year; yes, sir. 
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Mr. FiLoop. Lam merely inquiring about this. We know that many 
branches of the Government are asking for money and many of them, 
unfortunately, are getting money that I do not think they can spend 
properly during the year for which they are asking it. 

I was just wondering whether, if you were given this extra money, 
if that would happen to you. Being what you are, I do not expect 
you to say “Yes,” necessarily, because I will believe what you say and 
I do not believe all Army officers or all Government witnesses, as I 
sit on this side of the table. But you are a different person. If you 
tell me that you have such a program and you have such a plan, that 
it is in being, and that you could spend the money, I will believe you. 

Is the Chaplain Corps of sufficient strength? Do you have plans 
during the coming fiscal year under which you could properly use 
such an additional amount in a bona fide program? 

Chaplain Kirriey. I have no doubt we could do it with the plan 
that we have and justify every dollar of it. 


STRENGTH OF THE CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. Is your Chaplain Corps at full strength? 

Chaplain Suure. No, sir; at the present time we have 1,497 
chaplains on duty or on orders to duty. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your authorized top? 

Chaplain Suure. Our top ceiling is 1,535. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the reason why you do not have the others? 

Chaplain Suure. The ceiling has just been raised. 

Mr. FLoop. You have not had time to work on it? 

Chaplain SHure. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have trouble getting chaplains? I know that 
you can probably go out and get a lot of people to become chaplains. 
But do you have trouble getting chaplains of the quality that you 
want? 

Chaplain Suure. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. FLoop. I suppose that is true of all religions? 

Chaplain Suure. I presume so. 

Mr. Fioop. Is something being done about that? Do you have an 
orientation program of some kind which will help you get over that 
hurdle? 

Chaplain Suurr. We deal directly with the denominational agen- 
cies. We have chaplains that go out to the seminaries and contact 
the younger men, try to interest those men in the chaplaincy, and also 
we have the help of various agencies, with the contacts we have made 
so that we hope to be able to bring this up to our ceiling. 

Mr. Foon. But it is a problem largely because of the kind of work 
that you do. Perhaps a Jot of men of the cloth do not want to par- 
ticipate in that kind of thing. I can see that you would have a hurdle 
that you would have to overcome. But at least you know that you 
have a problem, is that true? 

Chaplain Suure. Yes, sir. And we are trying to meet it, and we 
want to get the right ones who meet the qualifications that we have 
established. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





BENEFITS OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This committee, probably because of having dealt 
with the financial end of the Chaplain Corps for so many years, 
realizes that the return cannot be measured in dollars. We do realize, 
if we have a proper sort of spiritual guidance in our military services, 
there will be some financial returns gained, in that, if the morals of the 
military and their lives are such as you want them to be, then we know 
there is going to be a much lower rate of crime; we know there are 
going to be fewer problems of desertion; we know there are going to 
be a great many things like that; whereas, without your influence, 
God alone knows what it will be. So that, while we may pinch some 
dollars from the balance, the tendency has not been to unduly limit 
the chaplain service, and I doubt that the committee will so do this 
year. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have your report of the cooperation of 
the various localities, and I think the program of having the local 
clergymen into the camps is a very good one, for the reason that even 
though you might have the most perfect religious services on your 
posts, it is the natural tendency—and I say this from my own ex- 
perience—if there is an opportunity to get away from camp and there 
is a good excuse—and certainly attending church services would he a 
good excuse—that is usually eagerly sought and taken advantage of. 
So that having this local clergy at your posts gives those men the best 
kind of opportunity to get acquainted with them so that when they go 
into the local community, where they are visitors, they are accorded a 
cordial reception; because they do know the clergy, when they come 
in they are given a little warmer welcome. And I personally have 
observed here in Washington the local viewpoint and have been very 
well pleased to see the very large number of men and women in 
military uniform attending services here. So I assume the cordial 
reception given them here is probably indicative of the reception given 
them other places. 

Chaplain Krrriey. While I know there is a lot of improvement to 
be made and there are areas that need improving, I know the Depart- 
ment of the Army is doing something about that with the liasion group 
they have now working, as I understand it, in the Special Services 
Division to contact civilian institutions and organizations, welfare 
organizations, like the YMCA, lodges, and the like. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the spirit of cooperation among all of those 
groups is good now? 

C haplain Krrtvey. Oh, definitely; yes, sir; in my opinion. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is all. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Sikes. General Decker, will you present your next witness? 

General Decker. Colonel Brodie is the next witness and will pre- 
sent the project that has to do with the education of dependents 
overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Brodie, do you have a statement for us on the 
education of dependents? 

Colonel Bronte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. We will be glad to hear you. 
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Colonel Bropre. First I want to thank you for the opportunity of 


presenting the dependent school program to you gentlemen for con- 
sideration. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


In order to provide a free public-school education for approximatel 
16,000 eligible minor dependents, the total amount of $4 million will 
be required to efficiently operate 104 elementary and 20 high schools 
in overseas areas. This educational program of minor dependents of 
American personnel abroad, as it is now operated in occupied terri- 
tories and other territories where military personnel are located, pre- 
sents many difficult and complex problems not usually found in the 
educational system of the United States. The strength at given posts 
or subposts increases or decreases as military duties require. This. 
means a constantly changing number of children in some areas, the 
opening of a school where no school existed, adding a teacher when 
additional personnel arrive, and reducing the number of teachers as 
the number of children decreases. The bringing of high-school students 
from smaller posts and subposts into the city where the high school is 
located, and the establishing of dormitories in which the out-of-city | 
students reside, presents another major problem. Since the school 
actually has charge of these high-school students for 24 hours a day, 
guidance counselors are necessary. In some of the areas it has been 
difficult to obtain adequate physical facilities while, in others, factors 
such as small classrooms, number of grades to be taught, and the 
number of one-teacher schools preclude optimum size of classes. 
These schools supported in a foreign land with so many adverse con- 
ditions require at least a per-pupil cost comparable to schools in the 
United States. Recruitment of teachers, the recent 10-percent increase 
in pay, the salary differential, and the securing of proper supplies 
and materials is a great task. Any reduction from the $250-per-pupil 
average cost required and requested will tend to lower the educational 
standards, endanger the accreditation of the secondary schools, 
and impose a levy on the parents concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you made a good statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Bropiz. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this all of the money that is involved, or do you also 
get funds from other sources? 

Colonel Bropir. In the past we have had to resort to nonappropri- 
ated funds because of the budgetary limits. 

Mr. £1kes. In the past. Does that mean you do not expect any 
such funds in fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Bropie. No, sir; we do not. We hope to be able to run 
our program in 1953 with appropriated funds and pay the tuition 
cost out of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Sixes. You anticipate the $250 will be the actual cost? 

Colonel Bropir. Will be the average cost, because in some areas 
it might be greater than in others. 

Mr. Stxes. But that average, you state, will be enough? 

Colonel Bropisr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. As you pointed out, there are reasons why it costs 
more, but that is about $100 more than in the United States, on the 
average. Is there that much difference? 





COST PROBLEMS PECULIAR TO SCHOOLS FOR MILITARY DEPENDENTS 


Colonel Bropre. We have gone over the entire United States aver- 
age. The average in the District of Columbia is around $258; the 
average cost in California runs over $300 per pupil; the average cast 
in Illinois is almost. $300 per pupil. 

We have a great many things that the schools in the United States 
do not have to contend with. As I pointed out, we have a shifting 
of the military population; we have the establishment of dormitories 
where we have to house our children, which the average high school 
in the United States does not have; we have a pay differential of 
10 percent in Japan and 25 percent in Okinawa in order to get teachers; 
we have costs which are not represented in the cost of operating a 
school in the United States. 

Mr. Srxes. How do your teacher salaries compare with salaries in 
schools in this country? 

Colonel Broprr. I am glad you asked that question. Our teachers 
are hired on a 12-month basis and therefore are paid monthly one- 
twelfth of their yearly salary. Our teachers do not have permanent 
civil-service status; they do not have any retirement benefits. A 
teacher at $3,800 a year in the States is better off as compared to a 
teacher at $4,800 in overseas areas, because that teacher gets 3 months’ 
vacation and is paid on a 9-month basis. Dividing that into $3,800, I 
think it is around $420 a month. Whereas our teachers, if given 
$4,800, only get $400 a month, and they must be employed on a 12- 
month basis. 

Mr. Sixes. That is not exactly a comparable situation. Many 
teachers in this country are employed on a 12-month basis. They are 
in my State. When you say our teachers are employed for 9 months, 
if the teacher does not have other work in the summer, she has to live 
for 12 months on what she has made during the 9 months in those 
States where they are employed on a 9-month basis. 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think the comparison is applicable. 

Colonel Bropiz. They can get other employment, though. 

Mr. Sixgs. It is very difficult for a teacher to get 3 months’ employ- 
ment. ; 

Colonel Bropir. I cut out a little article here from last Sunday’s 
Washington Post. This is a survey made of the school teachers in 
the city of St. Louis, and it shows that 92 percent of the married 
teachers do find other employment and only about 8 percent were 
able to live off their salaries. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that State or National? 

Colonel Bropir. This was taken just as a survey of St. Louis alone. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the living conditions and living costs that 
your teachers have compared to the living conditions, quarters, and 
costs of other civilian personnel overseas? Is it all about the same? 

Colonel Bropie. About the same, except our single teachers are 
not given any commissary privileges. So, as a result, they have to 
go out and eat on the outside. 

Mr. Sixes. Do they get transportation over and back? 

Colonel Bropig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently? 
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Colonel Bropie. Once a year. Every contract, because of budget- 
ary requirements, is on a yearly basis. Should they so desire and 
terminate that contract, they are brought back to the United States. 

Mr. Srxes. Are they hired on a yearly basis or on a basis of more 
than 1 year? 

Colonel Bropiz. One year. That is all we can hire our teachers for. 

Mr. Stxes. What allowance do you give them to apply on their 
living costs? 

Colonel Bropie. In Austria it is $600 a year if they are single and 
$900 if they are married. In Paris it is $1,200 because the rents in 
Paris are terrifically high. They are approximately $100 a room for 
rent right now in Paris. So we allow them about $1,200 in Paris. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there allowances which might apply on their 
living costs other than this one? 

Colonel Bropre. In Paris they get $280 station allowance, and that 
is the only one I know of. There are no other allowances in Austria 
or Germany. They do have the PX privilege, and that probably 
compensates for a little. 

Mr. Srxxs. Will you tell us something of the way in which a school 
would be organized at a post? 

Colonel Bropin. We have a schools officer in charge of each one of 
our overseas commands. When a school is to be organized at.a post, 
the officer in charge of this will contact the post commander and ar- 
range for the logistical support such as existing facilities. We will 
then take a grade distribution of the eligible children who are to attend 
that school. From our central supply depot we will then distribute 
our supplies. We will purchase as much as we can locally insofar as 


desks or equipment are concerned, and the teachers will be assigned to 
the school to start operating. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


Mr. Sixes. How do you get teachers? 

Colonel Bropiz. They are recruited every year. 

Mr. Sixes. By whom? 

Colonel Broptr. There is a recruiting team that comes here, and 
that is part of the Civilian Personnel Division, Overseas Affairs 
Branch, of the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Who screens them? 

Colonel Broptr. We send over a qualified educator from each 
command, and they personally interview those teachers, examine them, 
and we have set up definite qualifications that they must meet. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have more applicants than you have openings 
for? 

Colonel Bropie. Sometimes we do, and sometimes we do not. It 
just depends. You must remember that the teacher loses her State 
rights in many cases if she comes to our program. We have nothing 
to offer the teacher insofar as security is concerned, because she does 
not have any retirement; she does not have any permanent civil- 
service grade; she does not have anything except the privilege of 
going overseas and doing some things she would like to do and get 
free transportation. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think your teacher personnel compares favor- 
ably with teacher personnel back home? 
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Colonel Bropir. I can only say we recently had two of the top 
educators of the North Central Accrediting Association who visited 
our schools overseas, and one of them made the remark, “If I had 
these teachers in my State, I would be very happy, because they 
are above the standard that I have seen.’’ Our schools are accredited. 


COSTS INCLUDED IN EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS ESTINATE 


Mr. Sixes. Does the $250 average cover all costs, such as busses 
and transportation? 

Colonel Bropre. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Stxes. What does it cover? 

Colonel Bropiz. The $250 will cover such things as your pay and 
allowances; it will cover supplies; it will cover equipment. It does 
not cover logistical support, which is given to us by the post. 

Mr. Sixes. What would be the cost if you counted that in? 

Colonel Broptr. I have never tried to analyze that. In many 
cases the busses are there, and they merely make the runs and then 
the busses return to the posts for their regular duties. Im many cases 
the officer in charge-—that is, the schools officer—has that job in 
addition to his other duties. 

Mr. Srkxes. Does anyone know how much more than the $250 it is 
costing? 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir. We did make one analysis in Berlin, 
and we found that the over-all cost in Berlin would be $712 per pupil. 
That is taking in all of the logistical support. 

Mr. Srkxes. Would that be a high-cost station? 

Colonel Bropier. Yes, sir; that would be. 

Mr. Stxes. Would that be one of the highest? 

Colonel Broptr. Yes, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. What is the yardstick by which you determine whether 
a school is needed? 

Colonel Bropiz. The number of pupils. In our regulations we 
say you must obtain Department of the Army approval and have at 
least 10 to start an elementary school and at least 25 to start a high 
school. We find it is not economical to start a high school for less 
than 50 students. As a result we are now recommending that the 
high school in Berlin and the high school in Bremerhaven be closed 
beginning with fiscal 1953, because both of those schools have only 
about 30 pupils. We are recommending that those pupils be sent 
to the high school at Frankfurt and that they live in the dormitory 
that we now have in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Srxes. When they live in dormitories, are their living costs— 
board and other costs—borne by the parents or by the Government? 

Colonel Bropir. They are borne by the parents. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it on an actual cost basis? 

Colonel Bropie. The support of the dormitory, so far as the © 
counselor is concerned, is chargeable against the school cost.’ The 
operation of the dormitory comes out of the Deutschmark budget; 
so that is not chargeable to the parents. The food that the children 
consume is paid for by the children themselves on a cost basis. 











USE OF NONAPPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR EDUCATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. How much in the way of nonappropriated funds did 
you get during fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Bropir. In the European Command, $114,021 was provided 
from nonappropriated funds, and an amount of $266,780 was from 
the Deutschmark budget. That was in addition to the $1,440,075 
of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Why was it decided to discontinue the use of nonappro- 
priated funds? 

Colonel Broptr. I was always under the impression that the budget 
was supposed to be made up from appropriated funds and that the 
nonappropriated funds were supposed to be for the welfare of the 
enlisted personnel. In many of our places overseas we do not have 
any nonappropriated funds available. As a result, we have to make 
this budget more realistic each year. In the past there has been in 
Germany a great deal of nonappropriated funds, but that seems to be 
dwindling as time goes by. 

Mr. Sixes. How are you able to show a reduction in your budget 
requirement when you are also eliminating the nonappropriated funds 
for 1953? 

Colonel Broptz. We are showing a reduction because we have a 
reduction of almost 3,000 children. In our 1952 budget we asked for 
over 19,000 children, and in our 1953 budget it is only 16,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that because the dependents are coming back to the 
United States? 

Colonel Bropte. No, sir. That is because in fiscal year 1953 we 
are budgeting only for the Department of the Army eligible children 
whereas in fiscal year 1952 it was Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. This fund of $4 million is for Army children only? 

Colonel Bropie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the State Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies? 

Colonel Broprz. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are none of them budgeted for here? 

Colonel Bropir. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxxs. This $4 million is for Army children only? 

Colonel Bropier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What would have been the comparative cost for the 
Army for fiseal 1952? 

Colonel Broprie. In 1952 the Army’s share was $3,671,356, which 
covered 14,671 children of the Army only. The Department of 
Defense children was 19,315, and that was $4,882,000. This year we 
are taking only dependents that are eligible of the Department of the 
Army. When I say “eligible,” 1 mean not only military, but I mean 
civilian as well as military. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this apply only to overseas areas? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir. The continental United States, its 
Territories, and possessions are funded under Public Law 874, which 
is handled by the Commissioner of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Sixes. Do we maintain schools in English-speaking countries? 
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ARMY SCHOOLS IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


Colonel Bropiz. We do not have any. The Air Force has one at 
Burtonwood, England. The Army does not have any. We are 
recommending the establishment of one in fiscal year 1953 at London. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Colonel Bropin. Because of the great number of military personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Why would you want a separate school, since that is an 
English-speaking country? 

Colonel Bropir. I think it will be less expensive. The lowest 
they have been able to find in these English-speaking schools is $300 
per pupil plus transportation. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that charged only against foreign nationals in 
Britain, or is it charged against their own children as well? 

Colonel Bropiz. It is charged against our people. 

Mr. Sixes. Against foreign nationals? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir. As a result, we have only been able, 
because of the budgetary limitations in 1952, to give our people $200. 
That meant the difference between the $200 and the actual cost had 
to come out of the pockets of the parents concerned. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know how much we charge English children 
who enter our schools? 

Colonel Brodie. No, sir. 


Mr. Sikes. I presume they pay a tuition charge, but it is a very 
nominal one. 


Colonel Bropiz. You mean English children in American schools? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Bropie. I am not qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You raise a very interesting point there. As a 
matter of curiosity let us find out how much reciprocity there is here 
in the District of Columbia, if any. 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Mr. Harris, Franklin School Administration Building, Washington, D. C., 


Sterling 6111, stated that if child is in District of Columbia living with parents who 


reside in District of Columbia there is no charge. ‘This applies to all embassies, 
etc. 


If parents reside outside the District of Columbia, there is a charge as follows: 


Per studen 
(TE 7ST E par SR RG EGF SS gh Pit attic AES oc aS ae ep a en A a $289 
NO EE te Le eae ew ee ea nel ome ibe eee cs a ene wane 198 
NOTE i rE ce ae oh ted SSS Le ty a he 127 
POmGUNUN ROINOOR, gid. kiss neti eer oo ii Ge Csi lia eis ea oa 347 


Payable in two payments—September and Ist of February. 


Mr. Scrivner. I am getting ready to do a lot of tit-for-tatting. It 
always seems to be out-go on our side and no in-come. 


PARENTS’ CONTRIBUTION TOWARD EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Now, what portion of the costs do the parents overseas carry for 
the education of their children? 


Colonel Bropiz. We have always been in the hope that they would 
not carry any. 
Mr. Scrivner. Why? 
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Colonel Bropiz. Because the inherent birthright of the American 
child is to get a free public-school education. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us modify that just a little. You can say 
‘“‘public-school education,”’ but it is not free. 

Colonel Bropiz. Public Law 874, which is in operation at the 
present time, does provide for free education from grade 1 through 12, 
and I do not feel it was the intent of Congress to impose a penalty on 
any military or civilian personnel who had to serve overseas because 
of his particular job. 

Mr. Scrivner. I feel that one of the primary responsibilities of 
any parent is to see that his child or children do get an education. 

Colonel Bropisz. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And merely because they go into the military 
service, whether the Regular Army or otherwise, does not seem to 
me to be any reason why the military parents should be relieved of 
the responsibility of paying at least a part of the cost of their own 
children’s education. 

Colonel Bropie. Well, they have not been relieved in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should they be relieved in the future? Whv 
should they be relieved now? I do not know of any reason to justify 
tapping the taxpayer of America, a civilian, who is paying bor his 
own children’s education, tapping him just a little heavier, to kick 
in to pay for the education of the children of military personnel. Wh 
should not the military father and mother pay for part of their chil- 
dren’s education, the same as anybody else? 

Colonel Bropizr. May I say this? I have a daughter who goes to 
school here. I pay rent. Part of my rent, I imagine, goes into a 
fund for school support and, as a result, I do not pay anything for the 
education of my daughter insofar as a direct payment is concerned. 
However, a short while ago when I was stationed on the island of 
Formosa 

Mr. Scrivner. What about her transportation? 

Colonel Bropie. Her transportation is not paid for by myself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who pays for it? 

Colonel Bropis. She is picked up by a school bus. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us compare that with my position. When I was 
educating my daughter here—probably I am one of the few Members 
of Congress who pay a personal property tax in the District of Colum- 
bia, which goes partly for the support of education—, I had to pay 
transportation to get my daughter to school. Now, why should you 
an Army officer, be in a different position? Why should I pay for 
your daughter’s transportation merely because you are in the military 
service? 

Colonel Bropir. My daughter is not the only military child. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that, I mention her merely because you did. 

Colonel Bropre. There are many civilian children on that bus. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just using you as an example. I would not 
have done it had you not mentioned your own daughter’s education. 

How can I go out in Kansas and tell the people out there that they 
have to kick in more taxes in order to pay the transportation cost for 
children of military personnel to go to school, when they have to pay 
for their own? 

Colonel Bropie. I do not think we are asking any more for the 
military than is being asked for in civilian education. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I differ with you. I had to buy my daughter’s 
books; I had to pay her transportation—either that or she walked. 

Colonel Bropie. ess if she lived in Arlington, she would get 
free transportation at et free books. 

Mr. Scrivner. She did not live in Arlington; she lived in the 
District of Columbia. And the same thing happened when I lived 
in Kansas City. I provided transportation and books. 

How can I go out there and tell them they have to dig down in their 
pockets in order to pay for the books and transportation of military 
children? 

Colonel Cour. Sir; if I may make a remark there. In the various 
locations where I hve been stationed I have paid for the transportation 
where it was a local rule or custom and paid for books; in others they 
have been provided, in the State of Kentucky, for my children free of 
charge. I have been paying taxes in Virginia. I may never be in 
Virginia. So I am paying for somebody’s children living in Virginia. 
I may not be paying taxes in Maine if I am located there. I think 
it evens up. 

Mr. Scrivner. We now come to a subject which in many instances 
is a very, very bitter bone of contention, and I would not mention it 
if you had not. I can show you in altogether too many places where 
military personnel pay absolutely no taxes of any kind except possibly 
the sales tax, and where they can buy their stuff from the commissary, 
they do not even pay that. Yet those localities must bear the added 
cost of education, must bear the added cost of fire protection, must 
bear the added cost of police protection and all other community 
services. You add that together, and how can you justify to the local 
citizens why they should carry a heavier burden of taxes to take care of 
your children’s education? 

Colonel Coie. Yes, sir. And, of course, many of the localities are 
almost entirely supported by these Army installations around them. 
IT mean we get caught on the thing indirectly. I admit many times 
we do not pay to carry vour schools, but we certainly buy in tie local 
communities, and our purchases, wit) the sales tax, and so forth, go 
for the schools. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. In other cases you do not pay much over the actual 
sales tax. 

Colonel Coxe. In your home State, at Leavenworth you have a 
great deal of i. oaey spent toward the support of your State by people 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no doubt about that, but you go out and 
tell them and see whether they think they are getting the best of the 
bargain or not—ask them if they feel they are the ones to be taxed 
to provide for the education of vour children. 

Colonel Cour. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. | know they feel they are not getting any big bowl 
of gravy out there. 

Colonel Cour. I hope we earn our pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, many of you do. 

Now, on this overseas thing, and that is what you are talking about 
now, regardless of what happens some place else—and as far as | am 
concerned, there was no reason or justification for putting the educa- 
tion of military dependents under the Office of Education. Are all 
of the books furnished overseas? 
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Colonel Bropts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the transportation is furnished overseas? 

Colonel Broptr. Yes, sir. When I say “all,”’ I speak only of the 
schools that we are operating. For instance, in London we do not 
furnish any books nor do we furnish any transportation whatsoever. 
The parent has to furnish that and pick up his children at school. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why are you picking cn the people over in England? 

Colonel Bropir. I am not picking on the people over in England. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody must be. You mean they are 

etting downtrodden like that and have to carry all of that responsi- 
bility? And why do you favor those people in Germany and pick 
their children up and pay for their books? 

Colonel Bropiz. In Germany we have an occupied area, and in 
London we do not have an occupied area. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about those in France; they are not in an 
occupied area. 

Colonel Broprz. There we have NATO and SHAPE, and we have 
sufficient children there; also the EUCOM personnel who are stationed 
in Paris with SHAPE are in sufficient numbers to warrant the estab- 
lishment of schools in Paris and throughout France. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose by now you understand that I take a 
rather dim view of this program, and I have for quite some time, 
because the cost of it has gradually gone up and up and up. It 
seems to me that each time we have the presentation there is some- 
thing else added, some other duty of the parent that has ‘been taken 
over by the Government. 

Colonel Bropis. I would like to call attention to the fact that in 
1952 the cost in SHAPE was $292; in 1953 the cost will be $262. 
In Austria we are reducing the cost from $323 to $290. In Trieste 
we are reducing the cost from $396 per pupil to $300. In Brazil 
we are reducing the cost from $392 to $300. And in the Far East 
we are reducing the cost from $286 to $256. And in all other overseas 
areas where the average cost was $233 in 1952, we are reducing that 
cost to $200 in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gives us a few rays of hope; does it not? 

Colonel Bropir. Yes, sir. As we grow older, we become a little 
more proficient and find we are able to reduce costs. We do not 
have to buy books each year; we do not have to buy desks each year; 
we do not have the replacement factor. Therefore, our costs gradually 
reduce as the years go on. 

Mr. Srxes. How long have you had a school in Brazil? 

Colonel Bropr&. We do not have one in Brazil. They are on a con- 
tractual basis, or they may take what we call! the extension or cor- 
respondence courses, 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure I understand that. Is a contractual 
service the same as a school provided by someone else, such as a 
private school? 

Colonel Bropir. By a private school. 

Mr. Srxes. How long have you had it? 

Colonel Bropiz. We do not operate the private school. In other 
words, the commanding officer will make a contract with some private 
person. 

Mr. Sixes. How long has that been done? 
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Colonel Bropis. Ever since it has been in operation—the last 6 
years. 

’ Mr. Sixes. Do we have a large Army contingent in Brazil? 

Colonel Bropiz. We have about 30 eligible children in Brazil. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Did you want to say something, General? 

General Decker. I simply wanted to ask that the record be exam- 
ined to see if the impression has been created that the American soldier 
or officer is not a taxpayer. 

Mr. Scrivner. In some places he is not. 

General Decker. I would like the record to show that we do pay 
a large amount of taxes. It is true we do get certain emoluments, but 
I believe those have already been figured in the soldier’s pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can show you in Kansas where they cannot levy 
a tax on military personnel for their furniture, automobiles, or any- 
thing else, that the normal taxpayer has to pay. 

General Decker. The State laws vary. On the other hand, at 
one time, in 1941, I had moved so many times that I was subject to 
income tax payments in four different States. That is the opposite 
side. 

BOOKS USED IN SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Who selects the books which are used in Army schools? 

Colonel Bropie. We have a technical staff consisting of qualified 
educators for elementary as well as secondary in each one of the 
commands. They in turn will meet with a group of principals and 
other educators and determine the best curriculum, the best courses 
of study, and make up what they think would be an acceptable master 
schedule which will meet the requirements of the North Central 
Accrediting Association. 

Mr. Sixzgs. Is it standard throughout? 

Colonel Bropire. No, sir; it is not. We are recommending for 1953 
that we do have it standard throughout all of the services. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it substantially similar to the school curricula in the 
continental United States? 

Colonel Bropisz. Yes, sir. We meet the accepted standards. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the textbooks substantially the same as those used 
in the continental United States? 

Colonel Broptie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is done in the various countries to educate the 
children in the customs and in the language of the country in which 
their parents are stationed? 

Colonel Bropiz. In each one of the schools we employ local 
language teachers. 

Mr. Sixes. At what level? 

Colonel Bropiz. At the elementary level. I thought I could speak 
German, and I walked into the fifth grade and listened to the children 
speaking German to their German teacher, and I walked out and 
decided I had better go back to school. It was amazing. Those 
teachers are employed locally from nonappropriated funds on an 
average salary that runs between $600 and $900 a year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that comparable to the teachers’ salaries in those 
countries? 

Colonel Bropir. I imagine it must be, and it is probably even better. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are efforts made to educate Army children on the cus- 
toms and traditions, at least to give them some general knowledge, 
of the country in which they are stationed? 

Colonel Bropre. Yes, sir. I would like to read something to you: 

The dependent school program has tomy see excellent extracurricular pro- 
grams which take the children to interesting local industries, nearby historic or 
colorful communities, the houses of famous musicians and com rs, old museums, 
and so forth, and also provides indigenous teachers in the cast languages, art, 
music, and so forth. This practice of taking advantage of the local environments 
and its culture and historic scenes is common to all our schools in Germany and 
Austria and is one which unquestionably provides a distinct educational benefit 
to our children. 

Mr. S1xes. Do you have a school in Russia? 

Colonel Bropiz. If we have one, I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, they would not get those extracurricular 
activities there, would they? 

Colonel Bropiz. They probably would not. 

Mr. Srxzs. I believe that is all, Colonel. Thank you very much 
for your presentation. 

Colonel Broptie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been very helpful. 

Colonel Bropre. I have here a “brief case” data which gives the 
complete background information concerning this education-of- 
dependents program, which I would like to leave with the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. I consider it helpful to the committee to have this 
complete background information. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to point out one thing the Colonel men; 
tioned, namely, that this year he is presenting only the Army’s portion 
of the education of dependents, 1 pia in times past it has been a 
Defense Department presentation. So that there will be in one place 
in the record a complete picture, I request at the proper place that the 
figures also be included for the Air Force and the Navy, so that we 
can have a comparison this year of the Defense Department-wide 
requests to compare against last year. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you see that that is inserted, Colonel? 

Colonel Bropiz. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The number and cost of dependent school-age children residing overseas during 


fiscal year 1953, as estimated by the Department of the Navy and Department of 
the Air Force is as follows: 














Pupils Cost 
FEES CRETE EON 5 Oe Men ae FAL ies Te Sate ee 3, 000 $750, 000 
eee OSI LEAT TIE BAER 9, 657 2, 372, 610 
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Turspay, Fepruary 26, 1952. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. H. FLEMING, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

BRIG. GEN. W. H. ABENDROTH, CHIEF, ARMY DIVISION 

COL. F. T. OSTENBERG, ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING BRANCH 

COL. R. W. MEALS, LOGISTICS BRANCH 

COL. O. R,. BOWYER, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH 

C. F. STIER, BUDGET OFFICER 

LT. COL. J. C. BOYD, ORGANIZATION AND MOBILIZATION SECTION 

LT. COL. D. W. LANGHAM, FIELD CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SECTION 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate... ..........-.-..-----.-.----..---- $256, 248, 000 | $202, 982,000 | $220, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘Maintenance and operations, Army,’’ pur- 
I TO os Pe coe 168, 300 |....---..-.--- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... ........--.-.-.--.- 256, 248,000 | 202, 813, 700 220, 


, 000, 
SUNG ORE WOTRED ONIN sik ck ony san one <5 o-oo nn afon nn e- ee encee 54, 478, 589 57, 888, 


Balance transferred to “ Mili Y, construction, Army civilian 
t. 




















components,”’ pursuant to 63 ites hae elias \caceusksbeneabeafnne siamese —2, 650, 000 |_........----- 
Reimbursements from other accounts_.-.-._.-.....-.-.------- SE SE aR PST SEER eee 
Total available for obligation.-...-.............--.-..-.- 257,170,188 | 254, 642, 289 277, 888, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year ---_-.......-...-.--..--- —54, 478, 589 | —57,888,000 | —33, 642,000 
i EE MEE FS ES AE DPE PER 202, 691, 599 196, 754, 289 244, 246, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Cantingent expenses, Depart- 
EE OE iat, oa eed eb aan abancedcacénesscanes 80, 000 |o--nn--2---¢-2]e--- one ---- == 
Comparative transfer to— 
“ Maintenance and operations, Army’’______....--.-...--- Ti 2) eS eS ee a al head ha a 
“Military construction, Army civilian components” ___-_- ile, tae ies waka ae Ris 
BON ices Sintnhn 3h 55065 cecmn cern ntrnnncs | 197, 208, 613 | 196,754,289 | 244, 246, 000 





Obligations by activities 




















| } | 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 

| | | 

Direct Obligations | 
Ls DEREES DOORN CON Ris ice ncsid a cesdh cece cnneccngesoka | $96, 985,052 | $92, 442,158 $114, 210, 000 
2. Maintenance and operations. --_..........-.--- SS Mint oaietiak | 60,962,101 | 71,983,849 95, 049, 000 
REL I Tee See oe | 32,268,563 | 25, 620, 950 28, 000, 000 
4. Salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau. -----.--_--- | 870, 207 | 1, 109, 861 1, 048, 000 
SOperation of Seelitings 2. 5.36506 225.00 e | 5,195,502 | 5,688,471 | 5, 939, 000 
Total direct obligations..................-..------------ | 196,281,425 | 196,754,289 | 244, 246, 000 

= =| 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | 

Accounts | 
1. Military personnel costs...............--------------------- TS SELES: TSI am 
2. Maintenance and operations. .-.--.-..........---.---------- 314, 813 | _--- aoe ee 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
CUO i dk oiiin hne bc oie dnd hd sens ake bgenrs | SRR ieee Saas Care 











Total obligations. ...:....-i-/-cec-sacnt-anseseseeeas | 197, 208,613 | 196, 754, 289 | 244, 246, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| 


| 
Object classification | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of civilian Federal positions 
Total number of civilian non-Federal positions 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all civilian Federal employees... 
Average number of all civilian non-Federal employees 





Average number of all employees. ___...._.-.-_.....__- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average e_ tepid aPic 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Non-Federal positions: Average salary-. 








Personal services obligations: 
Civilian, Federal: 
Permanent positions __ ROSES AE eT 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : i 
Payment above basic rates. ............---..-...--.--- 14, 520 


B 
S88 





Total civilian, Federal 3, 461, 3, 015, 949 
Civilian, non-Federal.-_-.................-- 37, 192, 531 42, 


z 


£3| fe» 
£3/8 





Total civilian 40, 654, 136 45, 215, 949 
Military 89, 026, 572 72, 405, 972 


Total personal service obligations. - ~.---------------| 129,680,708 | 117, 621, 921 144, 342, 
Direct Obligations 








Personal services 

Trave 

Transpor tation of things._.- 

Communication services. .....-. bag 5 Reese ens = Rca Ae 
Rents and utility services...........____.- 


117, 621, 921 
5, 197, 571 
5, 869, 513 

204, 809 


pon B 
Ba 


> 
wn 
38 


RE 
SESSSRSERE 


Other contractual services. _ _ _- 

Supplies and materials_- 

Equipment. _-_ . 
Pensions, annuities, and ‘insurance claims.- 
Taxes and assessments... : 





wo 
=Se 


oe bee 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 Printing and reproduction __ 
07 
8 
9 
12 
15 








Total direct obligations. ..........-.._----- Pie 196, 281,425 | 1 








Obligations PayableOutof Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel__ 

03 Transportation of things... 
08 Supplies and materials 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts - : 





Total obligations.....................-.....-.--...------| 197, 208, 613 196, 754, 289 | 244, 246, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $65, 249,878 | $64,014,409 | $120, 768, 698 
Obligations incurred during the year 202, 691,599 | 196, 754, 289 244, 246, 000 


267,941,477 | 260, 768, 698 365, 014, 698 





Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations : AS Seah Sort ol 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 165, 014, 698 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 3, 331, 699 








Total expenditures 199, 673, 181 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 146, 249, 170 
Out of prior authorizations 53, 424, 011 














Summary of direct obligations by activity 





| a | | | 
Activ- | Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
ity | Ti | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
No. 5 1952 ° 1953 


1100 | Military personnel..___- anc---ee--~----------| $96, 985,052 | $92,442,158 | $114, 210,000 
1200 | Maintenance and operations. - | 60,962,101 71,983,849 | 95, 049, 000 
1300 | ————- ee ae 32, 268,563 | 25, 629, 950 28, 000, 000 
. | 870, 207 1, 109, 861 1, 048, 000 

5,195,502 | 5, 688, 471 | 5, 939, 000 





Total direct obligations -_........-...--.-.---.| “196, 981, 4: 425 | 196, 754, 289 244, 246, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL GUARD BuREAU 


Mr. Fioop. We are ready to consider the civilian components and 
we are very glad to have with us to give testimony on this subject 
Maj. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 
I understand, General, that you have a prepared statement that you 
would like to make first; is that right? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; if I may. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you please proceed. 

General FLemina. Before I make my statement, I would like to 
introduce General Abendroth who is Chief of the Army Division. 
This is his first appearance before the committee. He is an old-time 
National Guard man. 

Mr. FLtoop. That is Brig. Gen. William H. Abendroth, Chief, 
Army Division? 

General FLeminea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean—Army Division? 

General FLemrne. In the National Guard Bureau we have an Army 
Division and an Air Division. We handle two budgets, one with the 
Air and one with the Army. General Abendroth has recently come 
on as Chief of the Army Division. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 

General Fiemina. Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, 
as far as the national security is concerned, the value of the National 
Guard lies in its availability for active military service in time of need, 
and its ability to furnish units of division and lesser size, sufficiently 
trained and equipped to provide an effective force capable of taking 
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the field within a minimum period of time. It continues to be a 
source of pride to us in the National Guard Bureau that our units 
have been ready for active military service when called upon, and that 
they are now actively serving in a creditable manner both in this 
country and overseas. 


CURRENT NATIONAL GUARD ASSIGNMENTS 


Once a National Guard unit is in active military service, the 
National Guard Bureau ceases to be responsible for its administration 
and support; our full attention must be devoted to the remainder of 
the guard not in active service. Nevertheless, we follow with keen 
interest all available news pertaining to these units. Although we 
realize that there have been many personnel changes among our units 
in active service—our individual guardsmen being transferred to other 
organizations in order to meet critical needs for trained specialists 
and replacements, being replaced in turn by selective-service fillers— 
we sill feel that the National Guard units in active service are our 
outfits. 

We note, for example, that the Twenty-eighth Division from Penn- 
sylvania, under command of Maj. Gen. Daniel B. Strickler is now 
stationed in Europe. The Thirty-first Division from Alabama and 
Mississippi, under Maj. Gen. Alexander G. Paxton, is currently 
undergoing training at Fort Jackson, S. C. The Thirty-seventh 
Division from Ohio, under Maj. Gen. Leo M. Kreber, was ordered 
into active military service only a few weeks ago, and it is now re- 
ceiving further training at Camp Polk, La. The Fortieth Division of 
California, commanded by Maj. Gen. Daniel H. Hudelson, is now in 
action in Korea. The Forty-third Division from Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont, under command of Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, is also serving in Europe. The Forty-fourth Division of the 
Illinois National Guard, under command of Maj. Gen. Harry L. 
Bolen was ordered into active service this month, and it will assemble 
for further training at Camp Cooke, Calif. The Forty-fifth Division 
from Oklahoma under Maj. Gen. James C. Styron is also actively 
engaged in the hostilities in Korea. The Forty-seventy Division from 
Minnesota and North Dakota, commanded by Maj. Gen. Norman EF. 
Hendrickson, is now in training at Camp Rucker, Ala. 


NONDIVISIONAL NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


In addition to our eight divisions, many of our nondivisional units 
are also in active service and are serving both in this country and 
overseas, some of them actively participating in the Korean conflict. 
I am sure it is not generally realized that nearly half of all our com- 
pany-size units in active service are nondivisional. Although these 
units are too numerous to cite individually, we are equally proud of 
them. To us they all represent patriotic American citizens who 
voluntarily join a military organization, devoting a adenine of their 
time and effort to training which will improve the military prepared- 
ness of themselves and their organization, with full knowledge that 
such voluntary action may well mean leaving their civilian jobs, their 
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homes, their families, to serve anywhere in the world, thus sacrificing 
their personal comforts, convenience, security, and perhaps their 
very lives. We feel that our National Guard men are citizens first 
class. 

CIVIL DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


In addition to preparing itself for active military service, the Na- 
tional Guard also performs a secondary mission. It aids the civil 
power, under State orders and at State expense, in protecting life 
and property in event of disaster or domestic disturbance. The avail- 
ability of the National Guard for this type of duty largely spares the 
Regular forces from the costly performance of one of the most dis- 
agreeable and constitutionally dangerous tasks which can confront 
the army of any democracy, the task of policing fellow citizens. 

As we appear before you today, our immediate concern is the con- 
tinued support of the Army National Guard not yet in active military 
service, against the day when it also may be called upon to serve. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 


During fiscal year 1953, our units and personnel will participate in 
the usual National Guard training, consisting of 48 weekly armory 
drills, 15 days summer field training, and 3 week ends of outdoor train- 
ing for all members. The Army school program is likewise to be con- 
tinued for certain members in order to develop special knowledge and 
skills necessary for the proper accomplishment of their specific military 


duties. Each phase of Army National Guard training has its specific 
purpose, yet all segments of the training fit together into a coordi- 
nated and integrated program leading to our continued objective 
well-trained guardsmen in well-trained units. 


NATIONAL GUARD BUDGET REQUEST 


For the third successive year, the funds necessary to support the 
Army National Guard are requested on a dual-year basis. This 
feature, involving no increase in cost, is essential because of the com- 
plications which otherwise arise when the fiscal year changes in the 
midst of the busy summer training season. These estimates contem- 
plate that $244,246,000 will be obligated during the 12 months of 
fiscal year 1953. Prior-year funds in the amount of $57,888,000 are 
available as an offset against that requirement, leaving $186,358,000 
required to be appropriated for the 12-month period. An additional 
amount of $33,642,000 is provided to cover field training costs during 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1954, thus making a total appropriation 
request of $220,000,000. 

Under the new performance budget structure, the appropriation 
“Army National Guard” is divided into five budget activities: Mil- 
itary personnel costs; maintenance and operations; procurement; 
salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau; and operation of 
facilities. We shall be glad to discuss these budget activities at your 
pleasure and in such detail as you may desire. 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Before closing, I should like to refer briefly to three relatively minor 
matters affecting appropriation language which, nevertheless, are of 
considerable importance to the National Guard. 

The first pertains to postage for the mailing of official documents 
in connection with National Guard business. It is considered to be 
only fair and equitable that the Government should provide postage 
for the mailing of official reports, records, and correspondence by 
units and headquarters of the National Guard of the United States. 
Identical mailings by other Reserve forces of the several services are 
honored by the franking privilege which has not yet been made avail- 
able to the National Guard of the United States. In commenting 
on proposed legislation which would extend the franking privilege to 
the National Guard of the United States, the Postmaster General 
expressed opposition thereto, suggesting as an alternative that an 
appropriation provide funds for ideas to National Guard units 
for payment of postage on official matter of the National Guard which 
is transmitted by mail. Accordingly, we included a sum for this 

urpose in these estimates for fiscal year 1953. The Bureau of the 

udget deleted the item from our estimates, with the comment that 
the expedient did not appear practicable nor advisable and that the 
National Guard should be entitled to the franking privilege. The 
Bureau of the Budget suggested that we take up the matter at our 
budget hearings before Congress with a view toward amending our 
appropriation Vaaeuaies to authorize the use of the franking privilege 


by our units and headquarters. Accordingly, it is hereby requested 
that the appropriation language be amended by inserting the following 


words: 


Provided, That units and headquarters of the National Guard of the United 
States, whether or not they are in the active service of the United States, shall 
have the same privilege of free transmission of official mail matter as the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The second matter pertains to the travel expenses of National 
Guard battalion commanders when engaged in inspecting units within 
their commands. The current appropriation language provides for 
such travel expenses for National Guard division and regimental 
commanders. Some battalion commanders in the larger cities will 
find no problem in inspecting their units inasmuch as the entire 
battalion may be housed within a single armory. In other parts of 
the country, however, the units of a separate battalion may be scat- 
tered throughout several communities, and the battalion commander 
must resort to appreciable travel and expense in order to complete 
his required inspections. It is considered proper that where such 
commanders undergo additional expense, they should be entitled to 
reimbursement to the same extent as the division and regimental 
commanders are so entitled. This estimate includes funds for travel 
expenses of battalion commanders. Through an error of omission, 
however, a suitable amendment to the appropriation language is not 
included therein. Therefore, it is now requested that the words 
“for Army National Guard division and regimental commanders” be 
amended to read “for Army National Guard division, regimental, and 
battalion commanders.” 
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The third matter is a technicality found in the opening phrase of 
the appropriation language. Provision is made therein for pay, and 
so forth, for personnel of the Army National Guard while on active 
duty undergoing Reserve training. Personnel of the Army National 
Guard are not ‘“‘on active duty” or in the active service of the United 
States until ordered or called thereto by the President, in which case 
this appropriation does not provide for their support. While the 
phrase “undergoing Reserve training” qualifies the “active duty’’, it 
is felt that accert may be iciamenaaite BK vee upon the words “active 
duty.”” The words ‘active duty training” accurately describe the 
status of National Guard units and personnel participating in summer 
field training and while in attendance at military schools, and that 
term is generally accepted, understood, and consistent with other 
provisions of law. Accordingly, it is requested that the words ‘while 
on active duty undergoing Reserve training’? be amended to read 
“while undergoing active-duty training.” 

With these three minor exceptions, i am confident that our budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1953 reflect a well-balanced program for 
strengthening, training, maintaining, and operating the Army Na- 
tional Guard. Thank you. 


CLEARANCE OF APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE WITH BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 


Mr. FLoop. You said something with reference to language changes 
in your statement. You said that the first requested language change 
had been cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, and then you men- 
tioned that there were two other technical languages changes, but you 
did not say whether or not the Bureau of the Budget has been con- 
sulted or whether they approved those two last language changes. 
Do you know whether or not they have? 

General Fiemina. I think Colonel Bowyer can answer that; he is 
the finance officer. 

Colonel Bowyer. Neither of the two changes has been cleared with 
them. However, the changes are relatively minor as indicated and 
the estimate itself was approved by the Bureau of the Budget by 
providing the funds in the case of the travel of battalion commanders, 
It was simply an omission in the language. 

Mr. Fioop. The last two so-called technical language changes 
have not been discussed with the Bureau of the Budget; is that right? 

Colonel Bowyrr. That is right; to my knowledge, yes, sir. 

General FLemina. Except that they had approved the budget which 
contains the money. 

Mr. Frioop. I am talking about the language now. But you did 
' discuss-with the budget the one proviso with reference to the franking 
privilege? 

Colonel Bowyer. The exact wording of the proposed change, no, 
sir; the principle, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt, of course, that the language is legis- 
lative language. There is no doubt about that in your mind, is there? 
It does constitute a piece of legislative language within an appropria- 
tion bill? 

Colonel Bowyrmr. Yes, sir. 
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General Fiemina. As I understand it, you are right, sir. I thought 
of that as I was reading that. The suggestion was made that this 
method be used to provide the postage. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, you know that this would be subject to a 
point of order and I take for granted that some of the members on 
the Post Office Committee will be alerted by the Bureau of the Budget 
or by somebody else, so that you would not be surprised if a point of 
order was raised? 

General Fieminc. That is correct, sir, although a number of times 
we have had money in our budgets on language on which a point of 
order was not made. 

Mr. F oop. Legislative language in a military appropriation bill 
is by no means unusual. 

eneral Fiemrna. Of course, our difficulty is that we are requiring 
the States to pay for this postage and the battalion and company 
commanders with reserve units mail the same kind of documents 
under the franking privilege. 

Mr. Fioop. My only question in this hearing at this point is, if 
this problem is so important—and I can see where it is; and if it 
constitutes discrimination against the guard, and I can see where it 
does—why have your people not brought this before the proper 
legislative committee? 

General Fiemina. It was done. 

Mr. F.Loop. What happened? 

General Friemina. A bill was introduced and the Postmaster 
General objected to the suggestion and suggested instead that we 
use this method of obtaining money in our appropriation bill to pay 
for it, rather than to have the franking privilege. We then went 


back and pat it in the budget and the Bureau of the Budget then 


said, “Go back and get the franking privilege.” 

Mr. Fioop. Since when has the Postmaster General assumed 
jurisdiction over the legislative processes of the Government? 

General Fitemine. That was his statement before a committee of 
Congress, as I remember it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just pointing out that if this is so important, and 
it is a matter for the legislative committee rather than for the Appro- 
priations Committee, and since the Appropriations Committee is con- 
stantly criticized for doing this kind of thing, then the question arises 
why the legislative people do not act within their own authority. 

eneral FLEMING. if it is so indicated, of course, we would see 
that the bill is reintroduced. As I say, there was a bill last year. 


Miuirary Personnet Costs 
Direct obligations by project 





Actual, 
Project fiscal year 
1951 


J 





Pay and allowances, field trai expenseS............ 
Pay and allowances, for duty with the Regular Army. 
Pay and allowances, ey drill expenses 

Su nce of the National Guard 

Individual clothing 

Travel, National Guard 

Other military personnel costs 


Total direct obligations 


$23, 721,077 
9, 505, 959 
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OFF THE RECORD TESTIMONY 


Mr. Fioop. A portion of your general statement was given to us 
off the record. Now that you have given it to us off the record, why 
is it necessary and paiirnarrit for the national security—I suppose that 
is the reason why you read it off the record? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Why should it be off the record? 

General Fiemina. It gives an exact rundown in one document of the 
National Guard units that are available to the Federal Government. 
We have been informed that we are not to give out information that 
gives a rundown all in one document. Even when they alert units— 
let us say they are going to alert several units; they never put that 
down in one document. They tell the Governor or the adjutant gen- 
eral that this battalion or that battalion, or perhaps several units in 
the same State, are going, but they will ask them not to put the in- 
formation all in one document. The idea is that it would make avail- 
able to the enemy just what we have available in the National Guard, 
without their having to piece it together. That has been true since 
June 1950. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the fact that you have discussed many of 
these things off the record—and I do not agree by any means that 
all of that should be off the record—you are making it difficult for 
this committee to present to the Congress and to the public a justifi- 
cation of your entire budget, because a great deal of the evidence to 
justify the request that you are making this year is inseparably tied 
in to that part of your statement which you say should be off the 
record. It has to do, for the fiscal year 1953, with the number of 
units, increase in number and in size and kind of units and in the 
head count of personnel, so that it is going to make it a little difficult 
for anybody looking at the record to know what is happening. In 
other words, we will go so far in the record and then we will stop talk- 
ing, and whoever is interested is going to run into a blank spot the 
minute he gets to the point where you have this off-the-record dis- 
cussion. 

General Fiemine. I believe you will find all of the information, 
Congressman, in the budget, in different language, without running 
it down to the specific organization. That is, you will find the num- 
ber of people, the aggregate number, the number of units, without 
stating the type—— 

Mr. Fioop. By units? 

General Femina. Yes, sir. I think you will find the information 
in the budget that you want. 


NATIONAL CRITICISM OF UTILIZATION OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. FLoop. I suppose you are aware, General, that this year the 
spotlight of congressional and public interest is going to be placed 
upon this justification of civilian components perhaps more acutely 
than it has been for several years. I am sure you must be aware of 
the widespread general criticism and the unhappiness both in the 
Congress and in the public with the whole civilian components prob- 
lem. 

I am sure that you are aware that the civilian components them- 
selves, the individual members, I think in the majority of cases both 
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the officer and the enlisted personnel, have been dissatisfied with the 
manner in which the Defense Establishment utilized these Reserve 
forces as soon as they felt that it became necessary. ~ 

Right or wrong, the fact remains that it is a very hot subject— 
and not just this year; it has been for a couple of years. But since 
this is one full fiscal period in which you are going to receive the whole 
impact of it, plus the fact that this is an election year, you can imagine 
what you are going to be up against; some of it unfair criticism, but a 
great deal of it justifiable criticism. 

I do not know whether that is the fault of this shop of yours or 
whether that is Army policy or Defense policy, but seldom in my 
experience has this subject of civilian components come under such 
scrutiny and fire as it is going to be under now, both in and out of the 
service. 

You mention in your statement that the value of the guard lies in 
its availability for active military service in time of need; its ability 
to furnish units of division and lesser size. 


BASIC CONCEPT OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Now, knowing the constitutional history of the guard, knowing the 
intent that was in the minds of the founding fathers, and the intent 
for a long time after that; and being fully aware, as I am sure you are— 
or at least should be; and by you I mean your organization—of the 
whole intent and purpose of the guard in relationship to our national 
security, are you satisfied that the Defense Establishment is handling 
the National Guard consistent with that entire concept of the guard? 


Or have you given birth to an entirely new concept either because of 
circumstances or because of some other reason? Are we still talking 
about the same thing that my grandfather talked about? I doubt it. 
What do you think? 

General Fieminc. I think we are, sir. I say that because I have 
been in the National Guard 35 years. I enlisted as a buck private 
and I have had every position including division commander. 

The guard has historically always felt that it is available when the 
Regular Army comes in tocallonthem. Asa matter of fact, the guard 
people have always wanted to be an outfit of first-line defense troops. 

We have difficulty in getting any State to accept any other type of 
organization. So therefore we are all first-line troops. 

We believe in it so strongly that for a number of years, in the 
Selective Service Act, there was a part of the law that read that when 
troops exceeding the number of the Regular Army are required, the 
guard -will next be used. 

I think there has been some discontentment in the National Guard; 
I know there has in my own division, and in others, simply because 
they did not know the answer to the question: Are we going out or 
are we in? The decision that was made would not have been of great 
importance to most of them, because they just wanted to know. 

The doubt—that is something that I do not feel the Department of 
the Army could have avoided, because the decisions were being made 
perhaps by somebody else. 
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NATIONAL GUARD COMMANDING OFFICERS 


. 


Mr. FLoop. You say you had a division? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What division did you have? 

General Fiemine. Thirty-ninth, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you have that? 

General FLemine. I commanded it up until last August, when I 
turned it over to become Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. FLoop. When did you become CO of that division? 

General Fiemina. In the fall of 1946. We reorganized the division; 
that is, organized the division from the beginning. 

Mr. FLoop. You reorganized it after the war? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You never had the division overseas? 

General Fiemina. No, sir. This division was in World War I 
but not in World War IJ. I was a battery commander in that 
division in World War I. 

Mr. FLoop. Who commanded it in World War 1? 

General Femina. It was commanded by General Hodge. 

Mr. FLoop. Who is he? 

General FLemina. He is a retired Regular. It was a division com- 
prised of guardsmen from Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Mr. FLoop. When it was called into active duty in World War I, 
it was commanded by somebody from Louisiana? 

General FLemine. No, sir; it was commanded by a Regular Army 
officer. 

Mr. Fioop. When it went into active duty? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know, but I think what happened was that 
when it was sworn into active duty, it was then given a Regular 
Army officer. 

General FLemina. Actually it was formed from units in Federal 
service. I do not believe any of our divisions, except maybe one or 
two, was commanded by a National Guard man in World War I. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. That is one of the things that 1 am 
trying to develop. The National Guard, during World War I, when 
it was called into active duty, was taken over by Regular Army officers 
who were put in command of the divisions, with maybe one exception, 
or so. 

General FLeminGc. You are right, six. 

Mr. FLoop. And that was the practice down through the regiments 
and even down to the battalions. In other words, the command posts 
were pretty generally taken over by Regular Army. Now, you were 
in the National Guard in World War IT? 

General FLemine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Probably in the same division? 

General FLemine. No, sir; this division, the thirty-ninth, was not 
in World War II. 

Mr. Fioop. The facts remains that the National Guard was called 
up into active duty in World War II? 

General FLemine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Almost completely—it was all called up? 

General Ftemrnec. The entire guard; yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLtoop. How many divisions of the National Guard went 
overseas into combat, as divisions, with their own original components, 
in World War II? 

General FLemina. I believe the entire 18 divisions went overseas 
and went into combat. I would like to check that. There might be 
one exception. 

Mr. Fioop. If there were exceptions, they would not number more 
than two? 

General FLemina. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of the commanding generals of those 18 
divisions remained with their divisions in command after they were 
— into Federal service in World War II —after the first 10 minutes, 

mean? 

General FLeminc. Only a few of them actually took their divisions 
into combat. 

Mr. FLoop. Not more than one or two? 

General Fiemina. Well, I can think of perhaps three or four. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, we will settle for three or four, then. 

General FLemina. It might be more; I can check. 

Mr. Fioop. So again in World War II, the entire guard being 
called into active duty, its commanding generals were immediately 
or very soon thereafter replaced by Regular Army officers. To what 
extent, if you know, were the regiments, especially the line regiments, 
of those guard divisions commanded or taken over by Regular Army 
officers at some time during the course of the training? 

General FLemine. A good many of them. 

Mr. FLoop. The great majority? 

General Fiemina. I think perhaps so, but not always by Regular 
officers; by other National Guard men. Some of them were over 
age in grade and a few were inefficient. 

Mr. Fioop. A few were inefficient? 

General FLemrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a few? 

General Fiemina. I feel there were only a few. Some of them 
were over age in grade. Some of them had specialties that took 
them to other jobs. I do feel that we are in a better position now 

Mr. Fioop. We have not gone that far yet. 

General Fiemine. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied that the history and the training of 
the National Guard divisions and the regiments within those divisions, 
or battalions within those divisions, for 10 years before the outbreak 
of hostilities in World War IT, were competent, efficient, and adequate? 

General Fteminc. Their commanding officers? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Fteminc. In most respects. 

Mr. Fioop. Division, regimental, and battalion? 

General FLtemine. In most respects; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. If they were competent, efficient, able and qualified 
in most respects, how does it happen that as soon as they are called 
into Federal service the commanding generals of most of the divisions 
are immediately removed? If they were so efficient and capable, 
and so on, why did you get rid of them? The fact remains that they 
were not, and you had to get rid of them; or, if they were not, why 
did you? 
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General Fiemine. I still feel that the majority of those people were 
competent officers. Some of them were over age. I do feel—and 
this is my personal opinion only—that National Guard division com- 
manders, some of them, did have their divisions taken away from 
them, although they were competent officers. I do not know why. 

Mr. Fioop. There are one or two things that are wrong. The 
Army permits the National Guard to operate as a very interesting 
and necessary stepchild until such time as it is needed, and then the 
moment it is needed Army policy moves in and they do whatever they 
feel is necessary with the guard as far as the officers or anything else 
are concerned. Of course, that is why the guard exists. But is that 
going to continue to be the policy? That question pursues us even 
today. 

PRESENT COMMAND OF THE GUARD 


How many guard units were in existence as divisions when hostilities 
in Korea began? 

General FLemine. Twenty-seven. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of those units, up until today, have been 
called into active Federal Service? 

General Femina. Eight. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of those are overseas? 

General FLemina. Four. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of the overseas divisions are commanded 
by our National Guard officers who were commanding officers at the 
time the divisions were called into active service? 

General Fiemine. All of them. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of those remaining in the United States 
now in active duty are still commanded by our National Guard 
officers? 

General FLtemine. Are you speaking of division commanders? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General FLemine. All of them. 

Mr. FLtoop. How many changes were made at staff level when the 
divisions were in training, with a substitution of guard officers, for 
whatever reason, by other Army officers, while the divisions that went 
overseas were in training—about how many? 

General Fieminea. Of the key officers in the divisions that went 
overseas, there were very few changes. As to some of the divisions 
that are here in continental United States, there were many changes. 
Those changes were made principally to provide qualified personnel 
for combat duty in Korea, We sent a great number of our key 
officers, and our key enlisted men—the Army took many of them 
because of the very urgent need for that particular type of trained, 
skilled individual. We had them in the guard. 

With reference to the divisions, particularly the Thirty-first and 
the Forty-seventh, who are not overseas—a tremendous number of 
their officers and their noncoms were taken for rotation to Korea. 
That caused us, of course, some heartbreak—that is, to division 
commanders. But I do not know what else the Department of the 
Army could do, because they could not just leave the men in Korea 
continuously, with their officers. So far as I know they were the only 
source outside of the — Reserve that they could find, so they 
were taken and sent to Korea. 
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Mr. Fioop. It may have been the unusual and unexpected time 
element between the cessation of hostilities in World War II and the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea that required that course of action. 
But the fact remains that the Army cannibalized—to use a phrase 
that the Air Force use when they do a job on something—the Reserves 
and the guard, but especially on the guard units. 

In other words, regardless what the reason was and how good the 
reason was, the Army took a great many guard officers of all categories 
and all levels, and noncommissioned officers of all grades and levels, 
and sent them into other units that were training, guard or other 
Army components in the zone of interior, and they also sent them 
to Korea. 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; principally Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. That, of course, is not consistent with the original 
constitutional and historical concept of the National Guard, is it? 

General FLemrnc. In general, no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the fact remains that regardless of what the 
reasons are, good or bad, the whole concept of the Army toward the 
National Guard has been changed. They were. forced to change it, 
but regardless of why they changed it, the relationship of the National 
Guard to the Army when called into Federal service has been changed 
from the relationship originally intended? 

General FLeminc. Yes, sir; in certain respects. 

Mr. Fioop. In certain respects. Not entirely, not completely, but 
because of circumstances it has been changed? 

General FLeminea. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. How basic is that change? How fundamental? How 
material is the change or are the changes? To what extent have all 
of the changes added up to a total affecting the concept of the National 
Guard with relationship to the Army? 

General Fiemrne. Frankly, I think to answer that question, I will 
have to go back to new procedures for selection and commissioning of 
officers, particularly our general officers. 

Mr. Fioop. I am speaking not only of officers. I am speaking of 
all personnel, enlisted, NCO and officer, because the same thing has 
happened to all of them in varying degrees. 


SELECTION OF NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


General Fiemine. I will include our officers and the noncoms and 
the men. At the end of World War II, of course, when we started 
reorganizing, we had a great deal of very fine material available. Our 
general officers were scrutinized most carefully. They were brought 
before a board in Washington—that is, every general officer that has 
been commissioned since World War II. That board consisted of a 
major general, Regular Army, and two National Guard generals. The 
records of those officers were scrutinized most carefully and as a 
result I feel that our general officer corps is outstanding. 

Mr. FiLoop. Within the guard? 

General FLemrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. From the division command down? 

General Ftemine. Yes, sir. Our officers have also been most 
carefully selected by boards in the State where the guard is being 
organized, appointed by the Army commander. 
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Mr. Fioop. Appointed by the Regular Army commander in that 
area? 

General FLemine. Yes, sir. And they have had on those boards, 
of course, again, a Regular Army officer and at least two National 
Guard officers. They have scrutinized those officers’ qualifications 
and records carefully. 

Mr. Fioop. The examining board at the State level is composed of 
one Regular Army officer? 

General Femina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And two guard officers? 

General FLemine. That is the normal composition of the board; 
plus a medical officer. 

Mr. Fioop. I should imagine it would be two Regular Army 
officers and one guard officer. 

General FLemina. It could be. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should it not be? You know, one of the great 
criticisms, historically and traditionally, of the National Guard, has 
been the fact that it has been shot through with politics and local 
preferment in the commissioning of officers and in other ways. If that 
is so, historically, as a fact, why do you invite that possibility again? 
Or why do you permit it to be continued if it has existed at the State 
officer examining board level? 

General FLeminc. We actually find that our National Guard 
board members are as tough as or tougher than the Regular Army 
officers. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you found that? 

General FLeminc. Ever since World War Il. There have been very 
competent people on those boards, with fine combat records in the 
Army. They have been very tough. 

Mr. Fioop. Despite the fact that they are subject to the whims of a 
governor who is engaged in politics? 

General FLemina. Actually that board proceeding must go to the 
National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. FLoop. Here? 

General FLtemina. Yes, sir. It must still go to the Department of 
the Army for G-1 scrutiny. The whole proceeding is reviewed most 
carefully. Certain qualifications must be met, as to schooling, time 
of service, and many other things. There are many safeguards 
thrown around the selection of our officers. 

Mr. FLoop. We want the record to show at this point, if we can, 
that as far as the National Guard Bureau in Washington is concerned 
that you are satisfied that the operation, composition, and precedure 
now in existence at the State level for these officer-examining boards 
of guard qualifications, are free of politics and satisfactory to you— 
the composition, that is, of one Regular Army man and two guards- 
men? You are satisfied that is all right? 

General Ftemina. I would like to have somebody check me on our 
regulations, but I think it can be two and one the other way around, 
can it not? 

Mr. FiLoop. Regardless of what it can be, the fact remains that it 
is not. 

General Fiemine. I am informed that it is a minimum of one 
Regular. 
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Mr. F.oop. As it now operates, as a matter of fact, it is one Regular 
and two guardsmen? 

General Fieminc. Most of them. 

Mr. FLoop. Most of them. And now, without repeating my other 
statement, you are satisfied under all of the circumstances that that 
is the way it should be; that it is the most efficient, the most desirable 
and the most effective way to handle the appointments, consider the 
qualifications and classification of Guard officers—that is, the way it is 
being done now? 


QUALITY OF NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS 


General Fiemine. I do think so. Every safeguard in the world is 
there and I think we have the finest corps of officers we have ever had 
in the National Guard. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, do not forget that one of the reasons why 
you have such a fine corps is that nearly all of them just came out of 
World War II. 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You have the benefit of that at this time; you have the 
benefit of a vast body of veteran officers, line officers, of nearly every 
conceivable category in the guard; is that right? 

General FLemine. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, you do not get much credit for that, do you? 

General FLeminea. I am not asking any credit for it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By you, I mean your Bureau. 

General FLemine. The Department of the Army, all the way along, 
by the selection of the best of those people that are available, and the 
training that they are being given, I believe has brought that about. 
We have never before bad as excellent programs, as well executed; 
we have never had such access to schools before in the history of the 
National Guard. 


DECIMATION OF NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. FLoop. Now, General, in World War II rou had a good training 


program. You set up a Nation-wide National Guard operation with 
some 25 divisions. They were all full of morale, consistent with the 
traditions and the history and the esprit de corps of the National 
Guard. Then the minute we got into trouble, you cut the legs out 
from under them. You cannibalized them. You destroyed their 
morale. You had to do it. Is that right? 

General FLemine. I would not say in its entirety. There were some 
units that were very heavily tapped by rotation. On the other hand, 
there are a number of our outfits overseas that were not heavily tapped; 
for instance, there are a few overseas that are rather intact. 

Mr. Fioop. Looking into the fiscal year 1953 and beyond, as far 
as the guard is concerned, what reason does this committee have to 
believe—what reason does the Congress and the general public have 
to believe, or what reason do any of us have to believe, that the Arm 
will not do exactly the same thing all over again, if and when it is 
necessary, if and when a situation arises, which you think may call 
for such action, regardless of facts and circumstances? What makes 
you think that the Army after this situation is disposed of will not do 
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exactly what it did after World War II, having the additional advan- 
tage of all of the new Korean veterans at all operational levels? You 

ill set up a great guard organization on paper and actually you will 
put it in the field, you will train it again, and just as soon as something 
happens some place else, you will go right back and go into act II, 
scene I, and decimate the units again? What makes you think you 
are not going to do this again? Is this whole thing a fake —this whole 
program? Is this just another Reserve training program? What 
happened to the National Guard? 

General FLemrine. Actually, in spite of all those difficulties both in 
World War I and World War II and now, our guard units are making 
tremendous contributions to the war effort. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that, I think. That is a very 
interesting statement, but what does that have to do with the ques- 
tion that I asked you? I am sure that they have. I am sure that 
they will. But I am trying to find out, are we going to have a Na- 
tional ‘Guard as we originally intended to have it, historically and 
traditionally, up until very recently, or are we going to have some- 
thing else? I am not expressing an opinion on it one way or another. 
What we are trying to find out is: has the Army, in the last 30 years, 
with or without reason—and I am looking only at the results, the 
facts, the things that have happened—decided, without saying so, to 
create something new, some new civilian component in addition to 
the Reserve classification? Have you set up another thing which is 
not the National Guard? Has there been a transition, using only 
the same name, that you have not been able to find out about? 

General Femina. I hope not, sir. I certainly know of no such 
plans. I believe 1 would know, if there were. 

Mr. Fioop. If there has been no such affirmative policy and, as 
the result of whatever policy exists, there has been produced some 
kind of a hybrid creature miscalled the National Guard 

General FLemine. I do not think so. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not think so? 

General FLemina. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not think that the facts and circumstances 
since Korea, and before Korea, have produced some kind of a new 
thing? You still think we have the National Guard as we always 
meant to have it? 

General Fiemrina. I certainly do, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Certainly this is not a debating society; but that is 
your opinion on the record, anyhow? 

General Fiemina. Yes, sir. We have had some heartbreaking 
problems. 

Mr. Fioop. General Abendroth has indicated that he wants to sav 
something. General, where are you from? 

General ApenpRoTH. I have the D. C. National Guard. 

Mr. Fxioop. You are a District of Columbia native? 

General Anenprotnu. No, sir; I am a native of Idaho. 

Mr. Fioop. I was sure that it would be something like that. 

General FLemina. He is also Chief of the Army Division in my office. 

Mr. Fuoop. You served with the Idaho guard? 

General Anenprora. No, sir; with the D. C. National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. You came to the District, for some reason, and became 
identified with the District of Columbia guard and have been in the 
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guard, from what you told us off the record a little while ago, for some 
37 years? 

eneral ABENDROTH. I enlisted in the Idaho National Guard in 
1913. I came to Washington in 1946 on the General Staff Committee 
on National Guard Policy, and while I was on that policy committee, 
they appointed me commanding general of the D. C. National Guard. 

Mr. FLoop. May I say, for all intents and purposes, that your 
first love was the guard? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And it still is? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Consistent with your position in the Armed Forces? 

General ABeNprRorH. Yes, sir. My father was in the Regular 
Army. I was born in the Regular Army. 

Mr. FLoop. You listened to my course of examination with General 
Fleming? 

General ApENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know that these are not just my ideas that I am 
expressing here, that this is the top of a Nation-wide crest of thought 
on the subject? 

General AnenprRorH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. You see it in the press, in the magazines; you hear it 
in the training camps and in the guard units during peacetime and 
since? 

General ABENpDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, I am from Pennsylvania. Our Twenty-eighth 
Division has been in. There is a regiment from my home town, and 
a battalion of field artillery, the One Hundred and Ninth; besides that, 
there is the Nine Hundred and Sixty-seventh Armored Corps who were 
called in. That is one of the corps units that you tore the guts out 
of in your cannibalizing operation. So I did not dream all of this up. 

General Apenprora. | understand that. 

Mr. Fioop. What is there to what the general and I have been 
arguing about? Do I know what I am talking about? 

General ABeNpDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is going on? 

General ABeNDROoTH. You do, to a certain extent, sir. I was ona 
corps staff during World War II and I was in a position to see why some 
officers were relieved from command. A great deal of it was justified. 

Mr. Fioop. I believe that. 

General ApeNDRoTH. There is not any question about that, sir. 
As to the officers being relieved, that was not because of inefficiency. 
The causes were widespread. Before this was done, the leaders of the 
National Guard were called in and they agreed that it should be done. 

Mr. Fioop. May we say this? Never in the history of the Armed 
Forces of the United States has the Regular Army found it necessary 
to relieve for inefficiency, over-age or other reasons, such a small num- 
ber of guard officers in all categories as in this period, 1951 and 1952? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that true? 

General ABpeNDROTH. Yes, sir. General Collins has stated several 
times that the guard in this country was 60 percent better equipped 
and ready than when it was called to World War II, by reason of hav- 
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ing these officers; but the guard was to be called totally. There was 
not any other plan, to call it piecemeal. That was the reason for some 
of these things that some of the guardsmen objected to. 


READY RESERVE AND EARLY READY RESERVE 


You asked if there was a new plan. There is a new plan now, sir. 
They call it the Ready Reserve and the early Ready Reserve. All ofthe 
guard isin the Ready Reserve. Those are the units who would be called 
in the first 12 months. Then part of the guard would be in what they 
call the early Ready Reserve, which would be called up in 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, there is nothing new nor revolutionary in 
calling up the guard or some sections of it to active duty when a 
national emergency arises, as far as hostilities are concerned with an 
overseas enemy. That is not a new idea in our bistory. We have 
often called up the National Guard, or some parts of it, the moment 
there is a declaration of war or an outbreak of hostilities. That is not 
new, is it? 

General AnENpDRoTH. This new plan—— 

Mr. FiLoop. The idea is not new; we have done that before. The 
answer is ‘‘Yes’’; is it not? 

General ABENDRoTH. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We have sworn in guard units the minute the lid went 
off, all through our history? 

General ABENDROTH. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. What is new about this? 

General ApeNpROTH. I believe the new plan in designating certain 
divisions as early ready 

Mr. FLoop. You are breaking up the guard into two sections. 
There is nothing the matter with that. It is like a football team, some 
of them are better than others. You cannot do anything about that? 

General ABeNpRoTH. That is right. 


HISTORY OF NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Mr. Fioop. Now instead of having just divisions, as you originally 
had, you have components down as low as company units? 

General ABENDROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Below battalions, in the guard. Now there is one 
thing that I want to talk about at this point and that is the non- 
divisional unit. How new is that concept with reference to the guard? 
When did you start to set up nondivisional units and why were they 
necessary in the guard? 

General FLeminec. So far as I know, we have always had them. 
Our guard has not always been just divisional units; the support 
necessary for a division or a corps requires many specialized types of 
units, nondivisional types, artillery, engineers, truck companies. 

Mr. Fioop. Since when, and how long, has artillery been non- 
divisional? 

General FLeminc. We have always had, so far as I can remember, 
some nondivisional outfits. 

Mr. FLoop. You have had some nondivisional outfits, but artillery, 
traditionally, until comparatively recent military experience, have 
been divisional units? 
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General FLemrine. Certain types and calibers of guns, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Especially the field guns. Maybe antiaircraft has 
not been; that is comparatively new. But when you are talking about 
the guard, you cannot use these terms so loosely—these new, modern 
concepts. The guard has been a classic, a traditional segment or 
figment in the American military mind that belonged to this or that 
‘State. This particular division belonged to this or that State. What 
I am trying to find out for everybody’s benefit is, how long it has been 
traditional and historic in the guard to have non-divisional units 
within a State. 

General FLeminea. Ever since I have been in the guard. 

Mr. Frioop.To what extent has that been the practice? I know 
that there have always been a few stray units, here and there, of 
special troops of one kind or another; but is that not a new concept 
of the guard born of necessity, and particularly and especially since 
World War I? 

General Fiemina. As a matter of fact, in World War I, many of 
our units when ordered to duty, were not in divisional organizations 
at all. They were later grouped into divisional organizations. Our 
divisional strength, as divisions now, is the greatest it has ever been 
in the history of the National Guard. We now have 27. We had 
18 at the beginning of World War II. At the beginning of World 
War I, I do not know the number that they ectiially had, but there 
were not many. 

Mr. FLtoop. How many nondivisional guard units are in Korea 
separate and distinct from the two divisions that went in lately? I 
do not want to know the kind particularly, but as special troops of 
various existing units. 

General Fieminc. That is information that I would only know by 
happenstance. 

Mr. F.ioop. A number of them, many, instead of a few? 

General Ftemina. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Quite a good many? 

General FLEMING. Quite a number of separate battalions. 

Mr. Fioop. From all over the Nation, and from various States? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; from many States. 

Mr. Foon. So, besides the two divisions that went into the line as 
divisions, there have been in Korea for some time quite a number of 
nondivisional National Guard units of various categories, as units? 

General FLemrina. That is correct. 

Mr. F.Loop. Have they been operating as units? 

General Fiemrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop, And I suppose they maintain their integrity of officer 
personnel to a higher degree than we have ever experienced before? 

General Fiemina. Yes, sir. All overseas units have maintained it. 
The only difference that I can point out definitely now is that we are 
losing our officers, our noncoms, our especially trained people because 
of the fact that they had to have replacements in Korea. We have 
lost many of them. 

Mr. Fioop. In all of this discussion we must, of course, keep the 
rotation program in mind? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, General Collins 
called in the president of the National Guard Association, the president 
of the Adjutants General Association, and discussed this whole matter 
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of rotation. Many of the National Guard men were called in and they 
discussed the matter. Ther idea was that certainly if people are 
going to be taken for rotation purposes, they should do their share. 
The average guardsman, of course, would much prefer to have gone 
in with his own unit, if he could have. 

Mr. Foon. Regardless of whether that is so or not, that is another 
phase of the whole basie concept of the guard about which we started 
originally to talk toda 

As I understand, the guard was set up, constitutionally, for the 
purpose of being taken into active duty as citizen soldiers if and when 
the occasion arose, and the idea was that the guardsman and his 
friends and his neighbors and his outfit would move into active duty 
together in defense of our country. 

General Fiemine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. To what extent does that concept still exist in your 
mind? You are the Chief. 

General Ftemina. That one principle, due to conditions in Korea, 
has been—of necessity, I feel—violated quite widely. 

Mr. Froop. Of necessity? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was not done lightly; you had to do it? 


RECRUITING NATIONAL GUARD REPLACEMENTS 


General FLemrna. It had to be done. 
Mr. Fioop. That being the case, as soon as it is necessary—and it 
is going to become necessary immediately, because you are going to 


bring back these Guard units from Germany within the next 3 or 4 
months, their tour is up 

General FLemina. The tour of some of them is up. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are now beginning to release the publicity 
by vour State adjutant generals as to the importance, necessity, 
desirability, and so forth, of recruiting the National Guard. ‘We 
must bring the division of our State up to strength,’ we must do this 
and we must do that. They are making their traditional speeches 
right now, and have been for the last couple of weeks. 

General Fiemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are you going to do with the divisional desig- 
nation of the divisions that you have overseas? You have in Ger- 
many, for instance, the Twenty-eighth Pennsylvania and you are 
going to bring back a great many of their personnel because their tour 
is up? 

General FLemine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I have been advised that probably 60 percent of the 
officer personnel may stay for various reasons. Of f course, you filled 
that division up to divisional strength with draftees and enlisted 
replacements. As it is now it is probably double the strength that it 
was when it was called into national service? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL GUARD DIVISION 


Mr. Fioop. So, you take out half of that strength and bring it 
home because their tour is up. Then you are going to fill that division 
up to its present strength with replacements again. Now, is it going 
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to be the Twenty-eighth Division? Are you still going to call this the 
Twenty-eighth Division? Whatever remains in Germany, is that 
going to be named the Twenty-eighth Division? 

General FLemine. Under the law, at the end of 24 months, not 
only is it necessary that the individuals be returned, but that the unit 
designations also be returned. 

Mr. Fitoop. What has happened to your law? What is going to 
happen? 

General FLiemina. I think this is what you are thinking about. 
There has been a bill introduced into the Congress permitting the 
retention of those designations for a period of 5 years. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who recommended that proposed legislation? Who 
sent that up here? 

General FLeminc. I believe that was recommended by General 
Collins, the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Then what is the policy at this point—you know, and 
if you do not know, say so? You must have been consulted about 
that, since you are the commanding officer of the Guard Bureau. 
Were you consulted about that? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir; I was consulted. 

Mr. Fioop. And you think despite everything that you told me 
this morning, when I speak about the Twenty-eighth Division—and 
understand, I am holding no special brief for that division. I just | 
happen to know about that one since it is from my State; but what I 
say about that division applies generally, as far as this discussion is 
concerned, to the whole National Guard. 

So, despite the fact that this division has a colonial history down to 
date, despite all of its morale and esprit de corps and battle flags and 
their famous Bloody Bucket, Red Keystone shoulder patch—despite 
all of the things that are necessary, so you soldiers tell us, to a unit, to 
a division that was taken overseas, you are now going to leave it 
there; and since the tour of duty of these Pennsylvanians is over, and 
you are going to bring them back, except for a few officers who want 
to stay, with the result that you will have a division made up of almost 
100 percent replacements, you are still going to call it the Twenty- 
eighth Diyision. You are going to leave all of its battle flags and its 
shoulder patch there, irrespective of where these other boys come 
from, so that to all intents and purposes it becomes merely a name. 
It is no longer identified with the State of Pennsylvania in any way 
except on paper; is that not right? 

General FLeminea. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are presenting justifications for requests of 
funds for the coming year so that you may go out through the high- 
ways and byways of Pennyslvania and engage in a recruiting cam- 
paign to build up the strength of the Pennsylvania National Guard; 
but what division is that going to be? It is no longer the Twenty- 
eighth. You are going to create a new division in Pennsylvania. Do 
you think you can do that? 

General FLeminG. There is no intention whatsoever of doing that. 
The idea is that if the law 

Mr. Fioop. There is no intention of doing what? 

General FLemina. Of calling it any other division. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot have a Twenty-eighth Division in Frank- 
furt and one in Philadelphia. 
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General Fiemine. The plan is directed by the Chief of Staff. 
And I might say that before General Collins had this legislation drawn, 
before he had it introduced, he went to the leaders of the National 
Guard and talked to them about this whole business of the retention 
of these units for a period not to exceed 5 years from the day they 
went in. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL GUARD LEGISLATION 


General Walsh, President of the National Guard Association, told 
General Collins, in my presence, that he could not answer that ques- 
tion, but that he would bring into Washington the States Adjutants 
General concerned and discuss the whole matter with them. That 
he did. He brought in all the adjutant generals from those States 
concerned and after 2 days of discussion, they stated that if the Chief 
of Staff felt that that was absolutely necessary, they would go along 
and support the idea. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know anything about what the States Adju- 
tants General thought about what Colonel Collins thought was 
necessary. The mere fact that General Collins thinks that something 
is necessary may leave me cold. That is not the point. But suppose, 
in the next 6 months, you send 27 National Guard divisions overseas 
for reasons that you think are necessary. What I want to know is 
what is going to happen to the division designations at the end of 2 
years? What is going to happen to the whole history of the National 
Guard? Are you going to leave it over there in some foreign country 
with replacements, after the tour of duty of these men is over? What 
have you got left then? How are you going to convince the Congress 
that you should have money to recruit a National Guard? How do 
you think we are going to come to believe that you are ever going to 
be able to recruit a National Guard? 

General FLeminc. Actually, under the law, those designations will 
all be returned in 24 months. 

Mr. FLoop. But you have seen fit to send to the Congress your 
recommendation that that law be changed. What makes you think 
that 1t should be changed? Why should it be changed? What do 
you think is going to happen to the National Guard if this suggested 
bill becomes law? 

General Ftemina. I might say that that is an action that is a good 
deal above my level. I nonconcurred in it. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not say ‘No,’ did you? 

General FLemine. But I nonconcurred in the recommendation. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not agree? 

General FLteminea. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I am glad to hear that, and I am glad the record 
shows it. So, despite the stated objections of the commanding officer, 
in this case yourself, of the National Guard Bureau of the Department 
of the Army, Army policy at some level overruled your recommenda- 
tions with the acquiescence of the adjutant generals of the States? 

General Ftemine. That was the only reason, I think, why my 
recommendation was overruled. 

Mr. FiLoop. And the adjutant generals of the States agreed to try 
to have the law changed and have the divisional designations remain 
overseas; and now you have been sent up here by the people who 
overruled you. You are a soldier, so you have got to come up here 
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and talk to us. At least you should be able to say, “I told you so,” 
because you are in trouble—or they are. And the reason you are in 
trouble is apparently no fault of your own. This is their fault. 
General FLeminc. I might say that there is an alternative plan 
that was carefully explained to these adjutant generals, that they 
would be given some carrier battalions that would be organized, that 
would train these men, and that would provide a chance for an 
individual to get in and continue his National Guard service and it 
would be amalgamated with the unit designation when it was returned. 


AVAILABILITY OF RECRUITS FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. General, the reason you are here this morning is that 
this is an appropriations committee and you are asking for so many 
millions of dollars to enlarge and develop the National Guard. 

General FLeminc. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Before these dollars are appropriated, we want to 
know where you are going to get the men to make up the National 
Guard on which you are going to use this money. We have got to 
appropriate some money within the next few months. You have got 
to show us before then that, if and when you get the money, you will 
be able to do something with it. And, with what you have in mind 
now, we do not think you can do it. 

Why do you not call this outfit in Germany, as you did in World 
War I, the One Hundred and Twenty-eighth, and bring back all the 
designations and all the battle flags and everything else which makes a 
division a division? You took it over. Now bring it back and, if 
you want to change any nomenclature of divisions, you can do it by 
making it the One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Division or the One 
Hundred and Fortieth or the One Hundred and Thirty-ninth. That 
is what you did durmg World War I. You just added a digit and 
everybody was happy, and when it was all over they came back, took 
that first digit off, and they were back where they started, and you 
did not have any trouble. 

Now the Army is asking for trouble. We have grave doubts, I 
can tell you right now. The thinking in the committee and in the 
Congress is that the prospects for civilian components are not too good 
because of what has happened. That makes you feel bad; it makes us 
feel bad. It is conceivable that you are so close to the forest that 
in this case you cannot see the trees or perhaps hear them rustling. 
We think maybe we can. Perhaps you are just somebody who is 
walking past a cemetery and whistling to keep up his courage in asking 
the Congress for all this money this year, after all that has happened— 


after all the mail that we have gotten and the cy i calls and after 


everything that the Members of Congress have been through in the 
last 2 years. What makes you think you can use this much money? 
What makes you think you are going to have civilian components 
of the kind that you are talking about? 

General FLemrina. Sir, we have had our difficulties before. 

Mr. Fioop. You never had this one before. You never had 
hostilities break out within a short few years after the last war stopped. 
This is one that you never had before. — 

General FLteminc. But the several States have never failed to or- 
ganize their allocation of troops. 
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Mr. Fuoop. And you are going to rest your case on that? 

General Fiemina. I have been an eitedant general of a State for 
20 years. I have organized batteries; J] have organized divisions. I 
know we can do it. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, you are going to do whatever you want 
to do and then say to the States: ‘‘Well, boys, it is your job. You 
have never failed us before. You are patriotic Americans. You 
are the State of X, which has always come through, and we are sure 
you will again. Here is your quota.”’ 

General FLiemine. Nothing that we do is without careful consulta- 
tion with those States. _ 

Mr. F.Loop. Everything that you have done has been the result of 
careful consultation? 

General Fieminc. Every adjutant general in the United States is 
here now. General Collins was before them yesterday morning. All 
of these plans were gone over with them most carefully, and I feel 
that despite all of the difficulties that we have faced in the past few 
ok fPoey they have been tough; you stated them very accurately— 

feel that the National Guard will carry out its mission of organizing 
the troops. I want to say to you that my stay in the Pentagon has 
been very short. Most of my life has been down on the receiving end. 
I have organized units, many of them, and I know I can do it again. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, your problem is not peculiar to the guard. 
This will apply, perhaps even more so, to the various Reserve com- 
ponents, we think. 

General FLemina. I think probably you are right. 

Mr. Fioop. But this is not just academic. This is an appropriations 
hearing. We are certainly not going to appropriate money if we 
think you are going to have trouble using it. 

General FLemine. We do not think we will have trouble using it. 

Mr. Fioop. You think you can use more than you had before; 
you think you can build up a bigger guard, recruit more men, despite 
everything that you and I know? You think you can go back to the 
States in 1953 and build up a bigger Guard than you ever had before, 
despite everything that has happened? 

General Ftemine. We have had a guard before. It was built up. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question must be yes, because—— 

General FLtemina. Definitely. 

Mr. FLoop. Because your budget is increased. 

General Fleming. If I did not think so, I would never have con- 
curred in this budget. I definitely think we can. We need the funds 
and we need the help of everybody to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I know that. Let me ask you this question, 
General. What is the ratio of the increase of nondivisional units in 
this new plan, and for next year how many nondivisional units are 
ae asking for? What is the planning and thinking on increasing 

ational Guard nondivisional units of special troops? 

General Fireminc. You mean new units? 

Mr. Frioop. New ones. 

Colonel Boyp. All of them will be in nondivisional units. 

Mr. Foon. So all the new stuff you are asking for is going to be 
for the creation of new nondivisional units? 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is it going to be the policy of the National Guard to 
set up a whole rash of nondivisional units of special troops in all the 
States, as the result of your experience with the National Guard and 
its importance in Korea, so that if and when trouble occurs any place 
else, you will just reach out into the States and pick up whatever 


special troops you need, by unit, from the Guard all over the Nation 
again? 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL GUARD PLANS AS A RESULT OF KOREAN ACTION 


General Ftemina. No, sir; this troop basis was in the set-up in 1945, 
accepted by every State. 

Mr. Fioop. If this program was set up in 1945, with the approval 
of every State, do you mean to say that you have made no changes as” 
the result of your experiences in the past 2 years in Korea? 

General FLeming. We have made afew changes. The Department 
of the Army might ask for a heavy-gun battalion instead of an auto- 
matic-weapons battalion, an antiaircraft battalion, thinking it is a 
more useful type of unit. When they ask that usually we do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Can it be, as difficult as it is for me to imagine, that 
the time has actually come in our military planning when it has 
suddenly dawned upon them, at the highest level of the Army, that 
the National Guard is really an important, essential, and integral part 
of the armed services, to be so considered at all times and not only 
when the military get in trouble? 

General Fiemina. I hope so. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean they are beginning to think like that? 

General Fiemina. I feel that they are. 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. The actual strength for 1952 is now estimated to be 
95,000 less than was provided for in the 1952 budget; that is, 225,000 
instead of 320,000? 

General FLeminc. That is the starting strength. 


Mr. Fioop. Where is that saving reflected? Where do you reflect 
that differential? 


Colonel Bowyer. This appropriation 

Mr. Ftoop. What is your job, finance officer? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; budget and fiscal officer. 

Mr. Fioop. Budget and fiscal officer for the National Guard 
Bureau? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. This appropriation has been for several 
years a dual-year appropriation. That saving, due to the lapse in 
strength, is being carried forward. It amounts to thirty-seven-million- 
odd dollars and is being carried over to reduce this requirement for 
the fiscal year 1953. That is reflected in the statement on page 4. 
That $57,888,000 is made up of two parts, $20,100,000 is a carry-over, 
the normal carry-over to take care of our field training during the 
first quarter of the new fiscal year, and the remaining $37,788,000 is 
savings 

Mr. FLoop. Do yom experiences indicate, with what you have gone 
through on this dual-year-appropriation basis, that the percentages 
of carry-over are about the same? In other words, is the percentage 
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about the same year after year after year on this dual-year basis? 
I suppose the reasons are the same? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the percentages the same and are they based on 
those same reasons year after year? 

Colonel Bowyer. I believe they are relatively, sir, although they 
need not necessarily be. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean exactly. 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; I would say they are comparable. 

Mr. F.Loop. So that the increase in numbers or in dollars does not 
affect the percentage, is that it? 

Colonel Bowyer. I am not sure that I follow you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the fact that you are talking about more people 
or more money is not going to change the percentage based upon the 
reasons for the dual system? The reasons are the same, I suppose? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

General FLemina. That money would be spent, whether it is in 1 
year’s appropriation or the other. And I might say that none of 
this money will be spent if we do not reach our strength levels because 
we would not use it. It is proportionate to what we'reach. Practi- 
cally everything we do is based on our strength in number of men that 
go to drill, the number of people that go to camp. 

Mr. FLoop. What assurances can you give us that you can increase 
by 187,000 in 1953? Here you have this differential in 1952. You 
are asking for more money for a new plan, and new units. What 
assurances, in view of your experience Jast year and in view of the 
whole record that we have gone into earlier of the Guard and the 


Army and the public—what assurances are there that you can increase 
by 137,000 in 1953? 


REENLISTMENTS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


General FLemina. There are a good many people who are coming 
back, who are still eligible for service. ‘Those enlistments were for 
3 years. 

Mr. Fioop. That you cannot do anything about; they are in? 

General FLemina. They are in; yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you been trying to find out from your guard 
components the percentage of men who are going to reenlist or come 
back in after their return? 

General FLemine. Yes, sir. It is a very difficult thing to do. 
Some of them will reenlist, will stay in. As to some others, their 
enlistments will expire and while they are out, they will come back 
without any further obligations to the States. But we do feel that 
our method here, showing the four ways in which we expect to obtain 
our strength is logical and we can accept it. 

We expect to have about 28,000 who will come back with remaining 
State obligation. We have 31 battalion-sized National Guard units 
who will return from active service during this year and we feel we 
will certainly have about 11,000 returning with those units. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me ask you this, General. For what security 
reason may we not take those four reasons that you gave for this net 
gain in strength for the record? Why can we not place in the record 
those four reasons? 


95192—52—pt. 1——-31 
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General Fiemina. I think we can, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Surely, you can. 

General Fiemina. I see no reason for not doing that. 

General Decker. As I see it, that ought to be in the record. 

General FLtemina. The only thing was we did not want to give the 
exact rundown of our units. 

Mr. Foon. If there is no objection, at this point in the record, 
we will insert a certain portion of a statement originally made off-the- 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


First. Of the National Guard men now in active military service, many will 
have completed 24 months of service and will be eligible for individual release 
during the year. We expect that 28,000 of such personnel will have a remaining 
State obligation to fulfill, or will otherwise reenter the National Guard. 

Second. It is planned that 31 battalion-size Army National Guard units will 
return from active military service during the year, and that 11,000 guardsmen 
will return with these units. 

Third. A great number of selective service personnel will be eligible for release 
from active service with a remaining Reserve obligation to fulfill. We expect to 
recruit 90,000 of such returnees into the National Guard. 

Fourth. We expect to gain an additional 8,000 through voluntary enlistments 
among men not subject to selective service. 

A strength of 362,000 will enable each of the 4,200 units to be at 100 percent 
strength in officers and 50 percent strength in enlisted men, except certain units 
which will be manned at 75 percent of full enlisted strength. 


General FLemina. That is based on a 100-percent strength of 
officers and a 50-percent strength of enlisted men. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the increase in 1952 over 1951? That 
figure I should have exactly, and if we cannot have it now, will you 
see that it is placed in the record at this point? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. We can show you the number that 
went in on active duty. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Army National Guard strength 





Opening | Ordered into | Closin 


Fiscal year | strength | activeservice| strenet 





106, 238 
13, 600 


227, 000 
225, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 





AMOUNTS AVAILABLE IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Mr. FLoop. Returning to this discussion on carry-overs: For what 
length of time is the carry-over in training intended? That is, for how 
many months? You did not have carte blanche on that, did you? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; the entire appropriation is made avail- 
able. 

Mr. FLoop. The entire appropriation is made available for the en- 
suing fiscal year? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are sure of that? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. To be used as you see fit during the ensuring fiscal year? 
The carry-over was not restricted to just so many months of training 
in the ensuing fiscal year? 
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Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

General FLemina. Except that we do not get it exactly as we see fit. 

Colonel Bowyer. There are administrative strings on it, naturally. 
’ General Fiemine. You see, the real reason for it is, particularly 
now, that we have so few camps we are training in. We have troops 
in camp from early June—as a matter of fact, I think we have one 
unit that goes in as early as May, and they train until late September. 
The whole idea here was to able us to use an appropriation without 
changing on June 30. We would send a division or a unit to camp. 
They would go in on the money of this fiscal year, we will say. For 
instance, let us say that they went in toward the latter part of June. 
They travel up on one fund, pay for it out of one fund and then travel 
back and pay for it on another fund. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, that is an administrative problem. I asked 
that question because I was laying the ground work for this question. 
The reasons that you gave for the dual system are static. The 
colonel told me that a few minutes ago. We do not ask these ques- 
tions haphazardly. I asked you questions and you referred to him 
and now I want to ask a question based upon his answers. If the 
reasons are static, if the carry-overs are permitted as you state, since 
they do not change and the percentages do not change and the law 
has not changed, then why is the carry-over into 1954 so much greater 
than the carry-over into 1953? 

For instance, as we see on the justifications on page 8 for your 
military personnel, you are carrying over into 1954, $21,198,340. To 
1953 you are going to have $12,407,242. Why? 

Colonel Bowyer. I may have misled you with my earlier answer. 
The difference is the application of the greater strength. You see, 
this $21 million carry-over into 1954 is the impact of the full 362,000 
year-end fiscal year 1953 strength impinged on the fiscal year 1954, 
whereas this $12 million is actually the carry-over to take care of the 
225,000 fiscal year 1952 strength into the first quarter of 1953. 

Mr. FLoop. But the differential between the $12 million and the $21 
million will still be related to your expected recruitment program in 
the guard during the same fiscal year. In other words, you are asking 
us for money and there is quite a difference in carry-over at the be- 
ginning of the period to use on troops that you will not have until the 
end of the year. Why do you want that money now? In other 
words, you are saying here that you are going to raise this many units; 
that you are going to replace that many units; that you are going to do 
these things during the fiscal year 1953, is that right? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is going to cost a certain amount of money. 
Now, if the difference between the $12 million carry-over into 1953 
and the $21 million carry-over into 1954 is going to be predicated, 
as you just said, upon the number of Sagieaet involved, and you will 
not have those personnel until the end of the year, why do you want 
the money? Do you just like to have it for unexpected contingencies? 
Why do you want it? 

Colonel Bowyrr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Congressman, the last 
answer was approximately in line with the thought. It is to take 
care of our field training, as General Fleming said earlier, in the very 
early stages of the new fiscal year. We have our training which takes 
place in the summer. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is for 3 months? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. One quarter? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Then why do you not just take one-fourth of what 
you are asking? 

Colonel Bowyer. The basic concept of this whole dual-year propo- 
sition 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you need three-fourths of this just for a 
cushion when one-fourth of it, for a 3-month carry-over training period, 
would be ample? Or would it? 

Colonel Bowyer. You see, this $21 million is for the 3 months. 
That is it. That is the totel for the year. There will be nothing 
further obligated until the following June. 

Mr. Fioop. But you told me that it is for an entire fiscal-year 
period so far as you are concerned; you can plan expenditures from 
it in January or in July. 

General FLemine. But we do not spend money except during the 
summer camp period from this particular fund, when our summer 
camps are all in shape. There are no further funds spent for those 
field training exercises until the following June. 


AMOUNTS OF SUBSISTENCE CARRY-OVERS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 9, under “‘Subsistence,’”’ you have a problem 
of the same nature. There is a carry-over in 1954 of $5,085,306 and 
in 1953 of $3,976,171. What does that have to do with the answer 
you gave me on military personnel? 

Colonel Bowynr. It is exactly the same. This provides for the 
food for the men in camp. It is directly related to the strength. 

Mr. FLoop. Are the same reasons given to support the differential 
on the carry-over on transportation which, as shown on page 15 of 
the justifications, is $1,715,329 in 1954 and is $768,001 in 1953? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; it would be the same. 

Mr. Fioop. That figure, $768,001, I am sure is one that the public 
will be glad to see. 


AMOUNTS OF OPERATION OF FACILITIES CARRY-OVERS 


On page 23 of the justification -you have “Operation of facilities,” 
and the carry-over in 1954 is $1,133,360 and the carry-over in 1953 is 
$496,854. Do the same reasons explain that difference? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. It is all in connection with field 
training. All of this carry-over is for that purpose. This has to do 
with the preparation of the camp sites. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a finance problem chiefly, General, so we will 
have the colonel answer this question. Is there a tendency to over- 
estimate the balance to be carried forward into 1954, or is the tendency 
to underestimate the balance to be carried forward into 1953, which 
would be actually to increase the availability of funds in 1953? 
There is a dilemma. Which horn of the dilemma do you choose? 

Mr. Stier. The budget estimates are based on a certain number of 
trainees going into camp in June. 

Mr. FLoop. A certain number—is that actual or conjectural? 
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Mr. Stier. It is an estimate only of a training program, for field 
training only. A certain portion of those trainees will participate in 
field training in the month of June. Then, to continue that calendar 
year field training program, going into July, August, and September, 
which is in the next fiscal year, we are asking for funds in advance, to 
cover the expenses to provide for the field training program in July, 
August, and September. 

These dollars requested are based on a certain number of trainees, 
and that trainee program is based on the end strength of 362,000. If 
I remember correctly, it is about 20 percent of those who will partici- 
pate in June and 80 percent in July, August, and September. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is so, then you can give me the number of 
trainees you had last year and the number you expect to have next 
year? , 

’ Mr. Strer. Wevhave completed our program for 1951. 

Mr. FLtoop. How many trainees did you have last summer, and how 
many are you going to have next summer. 

Colonel Bowyer. We will have to furnish that for the record. We 
have a percentage of attendance, and we have to apply that to the 
strength. 

Mr. Fioop. Your percentage of attendance is not going to help me. 
You are asking for so much money on number of heads. 

General Fitemina. We will apply it to the actual strength. 

Colonel Bowyer. It is just a matter of arithmetic to apply it to the 
strength. We will have the information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of National Guard men attending field training by calendar year 


Actual number of trainees, summer of 1951 211, 898 
Estimated number of trainees, summer of 1952_________- aE eat, BM Sed 207, 000 


Mr. FLoop. Because, if we do not get that, it certainly might leave 
a large reserve of carry-overs for you folks to do bookkeeping with in 
1953 and 1954. That dual system, while theoretically sound, cer- 
tainly calls for a very detailed analysis on how it is operating to the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Army. When you are asking 
for a dual grant, even though you know what is going on, we do not, 
and I think it is a great deal to ask for and you certainly got a break, 
even though you may have needed it, to be permitted to do that. 

General FLemina. Frankly, between the old system and the new 
one, this new system has only operated 1 year—last summer. 

Mr. Fioop. No; you had it for two fiscal periods. 

General FLemine. Well, previously we had two fiscal periods every 
summer, and it was difficult 

Mr. Fioop. You have had two fiscal periods under this system. 

General Fiemine. This is difficult. 1 do not. know whether it has 
improved our situation or not, but we would like to try it one more 
year. I do not know whether we have gotten out of the frying pan 
into the fire or not. 

Mr. Fioop. It may be all right for personnel purposes of the Army, 
but I certainly do not like it so far as the Appropriations Committee is 
concerned, because we can lose track of you for three quarters out of 
four on the carry-over. You can come up here with a perfectly good 
reason, a bona fide reason and we have to just hope that you are right 
for 6 months. 
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General FLemina. We will certainly give you every bit of informa- 
tion that we have. 

Mr. Fioop. To have to hope that the Army is always right for this 
amount of money is difficult. 


FIELD RATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 


According to your justifications on page 11, under the appropriation 
title “Military personnel costs,’’ you indicate that your field rations 
for the year 1953 will cost $1.338 per ration, or an increase of 0.163 
cents. Why is the ration cost $1.338 necessary for the National Guard 
when the Army told us last week through the Quartermaster General 
that they use $1.2164? 

Colonel Bowyer. The reason for that is this. This $1.338 is an 
established figure within the Office of the Secretary of Defense for 
subsistence for all the civilian components during this type of training. 

The basic reason for this increase—incidentally we have always had 
an increase of about 10 percent over that, the reason for it being that 
our messes are operated for relatively short periods—2 weeks, and then 
they go home with their respective units. 

Mr. Fuoop. Incidentally, the Army figure of $1.2164 includes pro- 
curement and transport for the other services? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. Short-term messes represent the reason for the increase? 

Colonel Bowyer. It is largely that; yes, sir. And it includes the 
packing and the handling as well. But the major differential is the 
short-term operation of the mess. 

General FLeminc. You see, our mess is set up for a maximum of 
15 days and if there is travel coming, it is even less. To start from 
scratch and set up a mess for such a short period does make it a little 
more expensive. 

Mr. Fioop. The colonel indicates that this includes certain things 
such as, I suppose, procurement and transport of matériel. Who 
handles your procurement and transport? Who buys your ration? 

Colonel Bowyer. It is done by requisition, reimbursable, on the 
Quartermaster Corps through their depots in the field. 

Mr. Fioop. This is handled through Army QMC? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Direct obligations by project 





Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1951 " 


Project 





Organizational equipment $1, 683, 178 
Operation of National Guard units 

State National Guard operating expenses 

Field training expenses-_..._......-.-.--.------.-- 
National Guard schools 

Armory drill training 

Recruiting and public information expenses 

















Total direct obligations 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Fioop. From page 12 of the justifications through page 14 
under the activity Maintenance and Operations, you have the item 
dealing with organizational equipment. Your estimate for 1952 
is $2,600,982 and for 1953, $20,758,000. Will you explain for the 
record the increase in organizational equipment between those two 
fiscal year periods in that amount? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. This organizational equipment is 
actually individual equipment. The difference there is explained by 
providing this 137,000 increase in strength with the proper individual 
equipment. 

Mr. Froop. If this differential deals entirely with individual equip- 
ment, let me ask you this: How much does it cost you to equip the 
individual soldier? 

Colonel Bowyer. That figure is in these estimates; $127.75 per 
enlisted man and $102.18 per officer, the difference being in the 
nature of the items. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the proposed increase in personnel, both officer 
and enlisted? 

Colonel Bowyer. 137,000 aggregate. 

Mr. Fioop. I can see right now that there must be something else 
besides the 137,000. If I use $120 as the expected cost and mutilply 
that by 137,000, that is more than 10 percent. You must have other 
reasons. 

REPLACEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Bowyer. I failed to mention that there is a replacement 
factor on the individual equipment which is already issued. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the mean average for replacement equipment? 
You must have a mean some place. 

Mr. Stier. Ten percent replacement. 

nee. Fioop. So you allow yourself a 10-percent figure on replace- 
ment! 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, you take the strength, multiply it 
by what the cost will be, and when you need 10 percent more it might 
be this figure—is that it? 

Colonel Bowyer. No, sir. That is estimated on thz wear and tear 
of this equipment which is out in the hands of the units now. 

Mr. Fioop. But, Colonel, you do not get $18 million that way. 
Is that how you got that figure, the difference between $2,600,000 
and $20,700,000? Does that represent the difference in the equipment 
for each new head as opposed to what you had, plus 10 percent? 

Colonel Bowyer. No, sir. The figure we have there, $20 million, 
which you see in the column for the fiscal year 1953—$20,758,000, 
$17,092,800 is for the furnishing of equipment to our new strength. 
$3,655,200 is for replacement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the breakdown? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 
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EQUIPMENT FURNISHED TO THE NATIONAL GUARD BY THE ARMY 


Mr. Fioop. I see a lot of stories in the papers back home about 
what the National Guard is going to get from the Army; how much 
free equipment, General, are you going to get from the Army during 
fiscal year 1953? 

General FLemine. Heavy equipment 

Mr. Fioop. What is its dollar value, have you any idea? 

General FLeminc. We have turned in to the Army for use since the 
Korean situation some $180 million worth of equipment that we have 
given up because of the urgent need. 

Mr. Fioop. I asked you what you are going to get free in 1953? 
You are asking for money to get certain things. This is maintenance 
and operation, this is procurement for the National Guard. You are 
asking for dollars to do it and you itemize what you want it for. Be- 
sides all of this that you say you want money for—what are you getting 
free from the Army? 

General Fiemina. I would like to have my statement checked, but 
we get such things as field pieces, liaison planes, heavy equipment, 
that are rot included in this budget. 

Colonel Bowyer. For the fiscal year 1953 our budget does not 
contain any request for funds for the procurement of what we call 
T. O. & E. equipment—table of organization equipment. All of that 
is to be made available to the National Guard by the Army without 
reimbursement. 

Mr. FLoop. So none of this new money is to be used for that 
purpose? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Whatever you get, you will get from the Army free, 
as far as this budget is concerned? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; exclusive of this individual equipment. 
But the organizational equipment, that is to be made available to us 
on free issue. 

Mr. FLoop. Could you tell us what the dollar value, the appraised 
dollar value would be, according to your appraisal in the Army tables, 
for the equipment you got last year? Give us an approximately 
correct figure. Is there anybody here who has that figure? What 
is the dollar value of what the Army gave you last year—approxi- 
mately? 

Colonel Meats. Last year, the last fiscal year, we paid for equip- 
ment—— 

Mr. Fioop. You paid the Army for what you got? 

Colonel Meats. I am sorry, sir; I made a mistake. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your job? 

Colonel Meats. I have the Logistics Branch of the National Guard 
Bureau. 

The money for procurement of T. O. & E. items was eliminated 
from the budget, but it was not put in the Army budget. So we are 
faced with the problem on that particular type of equipment where, if 
the Army has not got it within our priorities, we cannot get it. We are 
squeezed in this period right now. We did have some procurement 
money, but that was primarily what we call table of allowance items. 
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Mr. Fxioop. Since there is nothing in the budget, Colonel, with 
which to buy whatever you are going to need of this equipment, you 
will have to get it from the Army? 

Colonel Meats. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Keeping in mind your T. O. & E. for the coming year, 
and your new strength for the coming year, and the kind and number of 
new units, including the number and kind of special units that you 
tell us off the record you are going to have next year, somebody ought 
to have a figure—I suppose it is you——as to what you expect or hope 
or need from the Army of free physical equipment, outside of your 
budget. Do you know how much? 

} Colonel Meats. We expect to get all of our equipment free next 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. You will have to, because you are not going to get any 
money out of this budget. If you are going to set up the units and 
raise the people and do the things that you are going to do, you will 
have to get equipment. You have no money in this budget for it? 

Colonel Meats. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. How much is it going to cost the Army to equip the 
National Guard with this stuff? 

Colonel Meats. That brings in a number of factors. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but we are trying to find out how much the 
guard component is costing us. This budget does not reflect what the 
guard component is costing us. It is going to cost the taxpayer 
about so many dollars. You are telling us in your own justifications 
exactly how much you are asking for, as far as what this budget before 
us provides. But if you get all of that, and if you do everything that 
you say you are going to do, you are not going to have money with 
which to carry out your program. Somebody has to give you equip- 
ment. The colonel says it is going to be the Army. Now, how much 
is it going to cost the Army, approximately? 

Colonel Bowyer. May I discuss this off the record, please? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer this, if 
there is no objection. 

Mr. Fioop. Please do so. 

General Decker. Insofar as the guard units in Federal service are 
concerned, they are completely equipped by the Army with 100 
percent of their table of equipment allowance. The units that remain 
in the guard service are to be equipped at 50 percent of their author- 
ized allowances; of the 50 percent, about 10 percent will be modern 
equipment, the balance being World War II types of equipment. 
Some of it may be new, but it will be that type of equipment. 

The Army took about $180 million worth of equipment away from 
the guard, and since when they took it the guard was presumably 
fully equipped for training purposes—I want General Fleming to 
check me on that 

General Ftemina. That is right. 

General Decker. We will restore equipment in that quantity; 
consequently if they reach the same strength they had before, approxi- 
mately the equivalent of the $180 million that we took from them 
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will be restored. If the strength of the guard is less, and they do not 
need the $180 million of equipment, we will probably give them less 
than that. It all depends on the strength. 

Mr. Fioop. Then if they get what they are asking for in dollars 
and they put into execution this new table of organization they are 
outlining, they are going to get the equipment to do all this from you? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. They are going to get it from you? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How much is it going to cost the taxpayer to have 
you take out of your ordnance depots what the guard needs to do 
what they want done? In other words, somebody has to tell me 
where this is coming from. This is a justification for the guard. 
They cannot tell me. 

General Decker. It is coming from Regular Army stocks; the 
amount that we give them will depend upon the strength that the 
guard is able to reach. In round figures it costs about $75. million 
to equip fully an Infantry division. Giving them 50 percent equip- 
ment would cost roughly $37,500,000 per division. 

Mr. FiLoop. What about these nondivisional units, many of them 
special troops? Are you going to give them that equipment? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; we will furnish the major items of equip- 
ment for them. 

Mr. FLoop. You said you are going to supply them with 10 percent 
of modern equipment and the balance of World War II equipment. 

General Decker. World War II type equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are you going to get World War II type equip- 
ment? I hope you are still not making obsolete equipment just in 
order to equip the guard. Do you have it some place? 

General Decker. We have some on hand. Some of it will be with- 
_ drawn from active units when new equipment becomes available. It 
will be rebuilt and used for training purposes by the guard. 

Mr. FiLoop. But the Army is not using any of its 1953 money, or 
1954 money, to build World War II equipment for training purposes, 
is it? 

General Decker. Yes. There are certain items of World War II 
type equipment that are still the best we have. 

bar: icon: Then even though it is World War II type equipment, 
there is none better? 

General Decker. There is none better at this time, that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. But yeu are not going to build; you are not going to 
manufacture obsolete World War II type equipment, with new money, 
just to train the guard, are you? 

General Decker. No, sir; we are not. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, whatever they get is as good as any- 
body else has? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Or what you still have on hand even though it is not? 

General Decker. That is right. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL OF THE NATIONAL GUARD IN MAINTENANCE AND 
r OPERATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Fioop. The next item is at page 13 of the justifications under 
the heading of “Maintenance and operation of the Army National 
Guard” under the title “Civilian Personnel, Number of Permanent 
Positions.” The estimate for fiscal 1952 is 419 and for 1953, 675. 

How do you account for this increase? 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stier. The reason is the increased requirement in transporta- 
tion and shipping costs of the items that we will receive from the 
Technical Services of the Department of the Army. They are 
shipping to us free items we spoke of earlier in the meeting in connec- 
tion with the supply of equipment in the National Guard and the 
additional funds requested are to take care of packing and handling 
and increased cost of equipment issued to the National Guard. 

Mr. Foon. Is that for the increased number of units? What is so 
sacred about the number 256? Why isn’t it 250 or 300? How do 
you get 256? 

Mr. Stier. No sir. The requirements for packing and handling 
is based on the number of tons of equipment to be issued to the 
National Guard. 

Mr. FLoop. What you probably mean is this: your experience 
teaches you it takes so many men to do so much work or to handle so 
many units? 

Mr. Srier. In this particular case that illustration does not apply. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your story? 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srier. We have the figure based on past experience—so 
much cost for packing and handling and that is a certain percentage. 
bh, apply that percentage to a number of tons to go to the National 

uard. 

= Foon. That gives you dollars. Where do you get number of 
people? 

r. Stier. Finding the handling costs to be a certain amount in 
dollars those costs are interpreted to a number of people. 

Mr. FLoop. It seems to be doing it backward. To move X units 
you ask someone how much it costs to move X units and if it costs Y 
dollars you have Z men? 

= Stier. These are services. We do not actually employ the 
people. 

Mr. Fioop. You are asking money to pay for them. Why do you 
want that many dollars for that many people? 

Mr. Stier. The Technical Services will charge us so much for 
shipments made to the National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know that? 

Mr. Srrer. It is based on past experience on figures they have 
charged, against the National Guard appropriation. 
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Mr. FLoop. These 256 people who cost so, many dollars—is that 
number going to be predicated on the volume of physical equipment 
you get from the Army for National Guard? 

Mr. Srinr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I spent half an hour this morning with two generals 
and a colonel trying to figure out what the answer was and no one told 
me. If no one knew this morning, how do you know now? If you are 
going to ask us for 256 men and your yardstick is so many dollars—I 
tried to find out this morning how much in dollar value the Army is 
going to give the National Guard. 

Mr. Srizr. We estimate the number of tons. I don’t know the 
tonnage. 

Mr. Fioop. You told me 256 was based on dollar value, not on 
tonnage or items. If your yardstick is dollars how do you know the 
answer and the rest of the people do not? 

Mr. Stier. This is an estimate based on the packing and handling 
for the amount of tonnage to be issued. That is worked out to repre- 
sent sO Many persons. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but we are trying to justify for the Congress 
the National Guard civilian component of the Army. You have a 
budget here which justifies or purports to justify what the National 
Guard is asking for. But you made it very clear this morning, or your 
logistics officer made it very clear, that this budget does not contain 
any request for dollars for military matériel. You have to get that 
from the Army. 

Mr. Srrer. That is true. 

Mr. FLoop. You say when we get it we have to have 256 new per- 
sons to handie it, plus what we had last year? 

’y Mr. Stier. That is not what is tended by my statement. I am 
saying that the National Guard pays the transportation costs of mov- 
ing that equipment from the Technical Services-depots down to the 
National Guard units. Although we do not pay for the equipment, 
we pay for transportation. 

f2Mr. FLoop. You do not pay for the equipment. The Army gives 
it}to you and you transport it. This is the number of personnel you 
want. I say, what do you want them for? You say they are part 
of the transportation for this equipment. 

Mr. Stier. To move that amount of equipment the Technical 
Services will have to provide the increased personnel. 

Mr. FLoop. But what amount of equipment? No one could tell 
me what amount of equipment. Nobody knows that. I thought you 
would say, ‘“‘We are to. move so much stuff and it will take so many 
men,” but that is too sensible. We do not do it that way. I don’t 
care what you do, but where do you get the-dollars? How do you 
know how many dollars you are going to spend for this? 

Mr. Stier. We estimate there will be 46,020 tons of free equipment 
issued to the National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop. That is at least one figure on this problem. Is that 
all you know—the number of tons? 

Mr. Stier. That is the number of tons in connection with the free 
issue. There are a series of items. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. This then is free matériel. So, given 
the exact number of tons you can produce for me how many new 
people you need? 
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Mr. Strer. It is based on that type of computation. 

Mr. Fioop. The dollars do not have anything to do with it. 

- Mr. Stier. They have a lot to do with it. We need thedollars 
to pay for the activity. 

Mr. Fioop. That.is one thing. But it is like saying, “If we had 
some ham we would have ion, Sh and eggs if we had some eggs.” 
Do you know the dollar value? 

Mr. Stier. Are you talking about tonnage? 

Mr. Fioop. Translate the tonnage into dollars. 

Mr. Stier. I do not know the value of that equipment. 

Mr. FLoop. Why is it necessary to know that to get this figure of 
256? Let us get back to the beginning of this subject. 

Mr. Strer. It does insofar as transportation. This is transporta- 
tion costs. 

Mr. FLoop. This is not a transportation cost. 

Mr. Stier. This is the packing and handling. 

Mr. Fioop. It is the payment of salaries to so many people. 

Mr. Stier. It is reimbursement of the National Guard for tech- 
nical services. 

Mr..FLoop. Then what is this item at page 6 of the justifications. 
Who put it here? 

Mr. Stier. The National Guard. 

Mr. Fioop, All 1 know. is what you put in front of me. If what 
you say is so, where does this belong? It does not belong here. This 
is civilian personnel—the number of personnel positions in maintenance 
and operation of the Army National Guard. 

Mr. Srier. The technical services will have to hire these people to 
ship that material. 

Mr. Fioop. What has that to do with you? They are not part of 
your civilian personnel? 

Mr. Stizr. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Who let them charge these people to you? They are 
not part of your civilian personnel? 

Mr. Stier. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who do these 256 belong to? 

Mr. Srrer. It is the policy of the Army that the National Guard 
will support all packing and handling costs in connection with 
transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not debating that. But why are you credited 
with 256 new people as civilian personnel of the Army National 
Guard when they do not belong to you and they will not work for you, 
when all you are going to do is do a bookkeeping job with them, 
Those people belong to someone else. 

Mr. Stier. That is correct? 

Mr. FLoop. Then what are they here for? 

Mr. Stier. We must include them in our budget because the 
Technical Services do not include them in theirs. 

Mr. Froop. It should belong in the Technical Services, obviously. 
After all, we have gone through all this and these people do not belong 
to you atall. Itisa bookkeeping cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I ask a question on this? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, sure. Go ahead. 





BUDGET PRESENTATION OF REIMBURSABLE PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Scrivner. What this boils down to is that you are asking for 
this sum of money to reimburse some technical services of the Army? 

Mr. Stier. That is correct, sir. 

* Mr. Scrivner. That in itself is easily understood. This question I 
am directing to General Decker. Why, if this is merely personnel out 
of the National Guard and in technical services, why 1s not the man- 
power figure here reflected in the presentation of these particular 
technical services? 

General Decker. Because the manpower is utilized in the interest 
of the National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the technical services are hiring and paying 
the men? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you show a corresponding item for this figure? 

General Decker. No, sir. The technical services will budget for 
and define their requirements for civilian personnel for their own 
operation. This is an additional load on the technical services and it 
is appended here to reflect the true cost to the National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. But to give us a proper picture of the manpower 
requirement of the technical services the man-years should be 
requested by these particular technical services whether there were 
5S man-years or 1,000. The National Guard people cannot tell you 
that. 

General Decker. That is an estimate, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. But your Technical Services should have made up 
the proper kind of bookkeeping. They should be able to tell you 
exactly how many man-years of their employees which they devoted 
to National Guard material? 

General Decker. I believe that Mr. Stier got these figures, from 
the Technical Services. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Strer. Not wholly. It is partly true. 

Mr. Fioop. I point this out. Here is a clear case, whether done 
for questionable purposes or not, which I doubt, of the reflection of a 
certain policy that you have in the Army—in the National Guard— 
of estimating what it costs to run this kind of thing for the National 
Guard. But the people appear somewhere else in the budget. I take 
it for granted that has no connection in this part of the budget. It is 
the policy of the Army. 

Mr. Srier. It is both. 

Mr. Foon. It is a matter of policy and, believing that it is, will 

ou see that this committee is provided with a very carefully prepared 
ist—and this will take some time—of other instances within the 
budget of the Army where this sort of practice is engaged in—where 
you bookkeep dollars against the account of a bureau and have the 
civilian employees in one or a dozen other places? We will never be 
able to find out where the people are because this is only going to 
come to our attention as we examine one bureau at atime. This will 
be like playing the stock company at Wheeling—the minute the show 
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is over you don’t know what Me will play next week. No doubt 
many items in all the bureaus have been handled in this way. We 
will never know where the ball is in this hidden-ball game. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Reply to request of Mr. Flood, Subcommittee Army Appropriations, made at 
hearings on the Army National Guard fiscal year 1953 budget estimates, there is 
shown below a listing of those er where, in accordance with per- 
formance-type budgeting, the total cost of an activity or function is chargeable 
to a specific budget program according: to the organizational unit administering 
such program, which unit however does not receive the allotment of such funds 
for administration. 

The above procedure is in the interest of economy and efficiency in that an 
Army Command or Technical Service in line with normal operating procedures 
' is equipped and possesses the technical knowledge to support both the Army 

National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps against which they prorate a 
certain charge for personnel services. This procedure has been in operation for 
a number of years. 

Listing of civilian components appropriation : 

1. Army National Guard. 

2. Military construction Army civilian component. 

3. a and operation, Army program 2200 civilian components 
( ). 

Personnel support charges by Command and Technical Services are as shown 
on following personnel summaries. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PERSONNEL SUMMARY 


1200 Maintenance and operations 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 
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Military ash 
Command personnel Positions 4s tht 01 Per- 
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Permanent| F.T.E. | ployees 2 
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Overseas.commands..............--------.|------------ _ 2 SES See 9 33, 950 
MER iicchipanihe <nntsicucsdseudndthaaehhsatwowons __) ESSIe See 9 33, 950 
2, Sg IRE GE ARES A MERRIE Pye nese: (cet i) 2 RRND 635 2, 277, 370 
| "NEE Pep SA SUS TS pe EES ATE ERS INS! Berane aRee 166 594, 000 
SLI LL LE ELLIE! COLNE GE ap Ree 460 1, 650, 370 
Ni doin succinin bation pet ng msn 3 in desi aid lp ER eee a 33, 000 
SS scan kie wr ocakenes canta cesmerstes ys aeioiween RERUN Een ccewnsnass 11, 590 | 45, 632, 000 
ee bidikiniewsncnsdubkedidanscnaescbendesyhehatanse PROD icc enidanesce 11,590 | 45, 633, 000 
ME i Sedan wicengaiec muna cspeenasecinas 8g Rae ee ree 12,250 | 48, 000, 200 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PERSONNEL SumMMAaRY—Continued 
1200 Maintenance and operations—Continued 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 






















































































































Civilian personnel 
Military 
Command personnel Positions oe OL Per- 
allem: sonal 
‘Permanent! F.T.E. | ployees | vices 
} 

AUT ies dete inn hs ages Cae 10 5 iat sane nn oie 10 $52, 250 
cM eee A OOLEE Dene RSE ST EOE a. ye amer eT ae Bile Tl 3 15, 680 
OO EI Sk scan eee Sccinensim otro suinsdemetuaimreptnicn 1 wn es hk dieses 1 5, 220 
ENE Sen curicdot cacehen ence lennon nae Salpeneenkhashali Ane sipesytaehenmhacahe 0 
Oe ES Sa Sa ag TN b Sat dineeaus ys ee 4 20, 900 
Co PO PE Sey ore nee Oey ake Ppt eae ee LE SMR elas Beem 1 5, 220 
|, ed SU RS Se eee |--------- wo 1) SSRRAER AT 1 5, 230 
Overseas commands....-.-..--...--------- [o.cepeeses > Sehti She 2 8, 360 
i oe) le el ll 2 8, 360 
Tosi wares ss ek St 380 1, 339, 478 
i nn, weenie ah see biie os 87 311, 308 
Ordnance... -_- 64 070 
Quartermaster. 226 815, 100 

ES EEE eee Seem ee 3 ; 
ON it 5, RR Scere eee 10,718 | 42, 200, 000 
Pe ich eke lk eee ae ae 10, 718 42, 200, 000 
_ Ree Rs Te PC CRS EY. 11,110 | 43, 600, 088 
Pg ELS eh pS oR RET Sor ea | 13 | See dotnateek | 13 $40, 321 
8 Sen S Ain a ay iain Sa Ras: 4 14, 031 
Be BRUNT oss nc hc LS Pitaes els Bihia. Bae 2 , 661 
IN iin. oaths, Scie minins tala abe haroannti a and bite casescumiptbaeedwcettcreeeses st 2 485 
SE ie ee ibe ae Ba . er 5 14, 515 
oh OR ena bcs dain Mea tac adie 1 1,613 
cc  peneicipn SET Seiheapan tee ietn te eee yest pian Jace n sens tine 1 2, 016 
Overseas commands. .-_-............---..-- a nadiaeeecaste - 7 | Sa cebn nse 7 29, 943 
a RR, FRE 5 Se Ar eae P| bcc ors, tee PA cde 7 29, 943 
pe "ork RReER ake 536 | 1,759, 367 
88 RSs 82 269, 219 
8 es tos 221 724, 820 
GL betel ede ps 228 748, 890 
fF eam 5 16, 438 
12, 543 | ERED SE CS 11,666 | 37, 192,831 
ro: aaaeeeter 11, 666 | 37, 192, 531 
13, 137 ie ees aaaped 12, 222 | 39, 022, 162 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PPRSONNEL SuMMARY—Continued 
1300 Procurement 
ACTUAL, FISCAL YEAR 1951 





































































































| 
| Civilian personnel 
Command brence nA Positions | Average | 9; Por. 
PC pm Ba 
| all em- ate 
| | Permanent; F. T. E. ployees | ‘services 
TEE ns osc nk pte wanenndnne |. LS wel 19 i , 19 | $64, 346 
ES cananctennkn<buissee mae eageeh |. minition caters 19 19 | 64, 346 
ORT ARR FERED BE cio t. 8 apace 19| . 64,346 
1400 Salaries and expenses National “uard Bureau 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 
| | a ao aa, = big 
| Civilian personnel 
| Military | sel | spadeaiale 
Command personnel | Positions ae } 01 Per- 
} ps nl | sonal 
i (pte vated 
|Permanent| F.T.E. | poyees | Services 
| 
NS ab crdnib tent dadiaatcagdhseceregin I ccs iain Siaiget prticn TE a eae 220 $838, 001 
I ies tales cascdon anteneihcatrecaheniacaeialdaiialaetpahi | Pedatetinia de ye Ne eae 220 4 838, 001 
No Ss ee inicacceeptah t= MlbMesbascaanecel ae 
| 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 
SE sa a a as a ee 
cl et SE ole eee 221 | maar? 216 | $825, 043 
OE Sad aida, etarhen Aiea ors 5 we, 221 | 216 | 825, 043 
ae Eee Rear em RE ES as aie | 221 Saal 216 | $25, 043 
sil ciel sn Gs RM TSS PC a 
ACTUAL, FISCAL YEAR 19851 
tah i (cveuem a ai Te Ee 200 | $703, 432 
i ee ae 215 200 | 708, 432 
——— Se 
Ws se cae | 215 | ee 20 | 703, 432 
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1500 Operation of facilities 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 

























































































x Civilian personnel 
Military 
Command personnel Positions —— 01 Per- 
all em-. sonal 
Permanent| F.T.E. | ployees | Services 

Army areas......--.-... pdilieaa ceca Nicce secant 46 211 257 | $861, 470 
| NINN eRe iste Ae 10 46 56 189, 060 
TN de 5 lr a wis cin nel ec enapedbealienesieninsioaer satin 2 31 33 108, 510 
|” ERE "BRIS Tet A Sake Fan. Koa SR 1 29 30 98, 650 
EEE Ear cee, SEER 5 24 29 97, 280 
FEES LENE ESE RABIN TE Tee 25 57 82 600 
SE I ic cn gn iodecensh daa | Senate eae ee 3 24 27 89, 370 
Overseas commands... .....-..-...------- sabes aga 1 9 10 32,318 
Ane ee gE eget ae peer oe Bee tostet, Sommers me 4 4 12, 855 
INI sc Sn biuitidngnantasteecwtes lcandnnuchupltimndeitkiea ines 5 5 16, 033 
IRE Rg pegante~” Rgneane Gin Seh ReeS Bea 2S ce ,  Reeae nr: 1 3, 430 
UNG oc sc cdinwewwecnigiunapladhines snhaeiiil FREES 12 66, 000 
PG ibid tap eng exdcinsssei eee inns <ceueees S&S 12 66, 000 
BRR 2055) RR ee RN Lol nt 2 59 220 | 279 959, 788 
175 221 $707, 438 
39 46 143. 380 
25 26 825 
24 24 72, 155 
20 29 95, 411 
47 76 . 152 
20 20 59, 515 
9 9 28, 380 
5 5 16, 280 
3 3 10, 120 
1 1 1, 980 
ss deiiliveea eam 12 55, 000 
cine manebeipnih 12 55, 000 
184 242 790, 818 
232 276 $805, 091 
51 61 176, 690 
2 34 36 102, 797 
1 32 33 93, 834 
EI fas ones paratadededianenicinn oak ie 5 26 31 91, 065 
SO rR ae WEST: 23 63 86 256, 460 

I Sis auth ccbattnnntastdeniucdt- auMacentias 3 26 29 84, 
OIE es ciicciiiecncinnincn|usnescuichiphcuedsnakbiee 10 10 27, 581 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PERSONNEL SuMMARY—Continued 


1200 Military construction, Army civilian components 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 














































































































Civilian personnel 
Military : " 
personnel Positions a 01 Per- 
all em- Bl 
Permanent| F. T. E. ployees 
Ee Sea aneaey---nerummpepens |} SF iapergane eee 253 0 246 | $1, 257,120 
CG, nS hoe sna uubdencbacnnneschaanaianel 253 0 246 1, 257, 120 
be i SS iced, aba eben basiucemes 253 0 246 1, 257, 120 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Demilndd SETI. ie ainncice catch scccesen biacen aspen 130 0 | 125 | $624, 400 
SIN ARITA Oe Rae tc ECPM 130 0 | 125 | 624, 400 
PNAS AROS eR Aa 0 130 0 | 125 | 624, 400 
ACTUAL, FISCAL YEAR 1951 
eee COTTE soo wad sivdiednccuaceckih Jocctcoonsnee 146 0 139 $642, 542 
BND 5 bimnenk dasa catihdiontndtlnanscescadian 146 0 139 642, 542 
SAE A SE RS TR ERS REE Ae 146 0 139 642, 542 
2200 Civilian components 
ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1953 
Civilian personnel 
Military 
personnel Positions Average | on Per- 
’ sonal 
all em- servi 
Permanent} F.T.E. | ployees sina 
BR iicrtet niincserinhtatukasceieelinn 9, 918 4, 106 580.9 4, 398 $14, 508, 337 
Ne BION a in spe dines kcabesaasespn de 1, 285 525 56 563 1, 733, 118 
BOCCNG ATONF 5... oon scence ss 2, 062 853 91 879.5 2, 941, 634 
OE I OTE Mare eS 1, 276 472 30.3 486.3 1, 538, 619 
RING 52. <n. iawawnest nee 1, 302 615 40.1 605.1 | 2,079, 479 
(OES Ee eae 2, 024 960 108 977 3, 361, 637 
SB Saran See. Be 1, 969 681 255. 5 887.1 2, 853, 850 
167 24 0 25 84, 040 
112 13 0 13 42, 360 
0 2 0 2 7,750 
Wy 2 0 2 5, 800 
46 7 0 7 26, 130 
0 0 0 1 2, 000 
8 0 539 539 1, 969, 502 
8 0 0 0 0 
0 0 136 136 481, 330 
0 0 7.8 7.8 27, 928 
0 0 61 61 216, 621 
0 0 262 262 924, 807 
0 0 72.2 72.2 318, 816 
<i ID ie EE BAAR Soe 82 10, 093 4, 130 1,119.9 4, 962 16, 561, 879 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY PERSONNEL SuMMARY—COntinued 


2200 Civilian components—Continued 
ESTIMATE, 1952 
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| | Civilian personnel 


| Military ‘a 
Command | personnel Positions Average 


number, 
all em- 
|Permanent| F. T. E. ployees 








5, 110 | 


First Army . 765 
Second Army 883 
Third Army | ,131 | 731 
Fourth Army , 302 | 618 
Fifth Army 2 } 1, 356 
Sixth Army 757 
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Mr. Srier. As a matter of faet we have the whole civilian employees 
broken down in the various appropriations in which they appear. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is civilian employees but in no way are we able 
to identify them with the dollars they are carrying out in some other 
bureau. Somebody knows where every dollar goes for every civilian 
employee. We get two things. We get the dollars on one schedule 
and the civilian employees on another schedule but we never get them 
tied together. We just stumbled upon this case. 
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Mr. Stier. We pull all the civilian employees together in one piece 
of paper to see them exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. No. We get the civilian employees by number and 
the bureau they are in but we never know whether that bureau is pay- 
ing orsomeone else. It will be a list in Bureau A paid for by Bureau B. 
If I get a list on men working in Bureau A, generally I presume Bureau 
A is paying forthem. But the Army saysno. They are in Bureau A 
but thev are paid for by Bureau B. 

Mr. Stier. It is there to reflect the cost of a ready identifiable 
program. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know about that. We would like to have 
that list to know what you are doing. We will never find that out 
otherwise. What is your yardstick for computing the civilian em- 
ployee salary in the National Guard? How do you determine or 
compute their salary? 


RATES OF COMPENSATION FOR NATIONAL GUARD CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


General Fiemina. It is paid from our budget. 

Colonel Lanacuam. These are computed on the same basis as civil 
service employees or administrative, clerical or accounting personnel. 
They are by general order restricted to the pay scale of Civil Service 
General Schedule employees—maintenance or blue-collar workers are 
computed on the local wage scale computed in the various States and 
set-up of the Army-Air Force Wage Board. 

Mr. Fioop. Army-Air Force. Do they get in this too? 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army-Air Force Wage Board. 

Mr. Fioop. The average salary goes from $3,200 in 1951 to $3,950 
in 1952 and 1953. For those years, for the average salary increase, 
how do you justify that spread if what you have told me is the yard- 
stick for paying or computing this salary? Both statements cannot 
be right. 

Colonel Lanenam. The wage scale used in the 1952 budget was 
the wages in effect when they computed it on the Ist of July, 1950. 
During this year the Bureau of the Budget permitted us to pay the 
present wage scale and transferred funds to us so we could bring our 
employees up to the average for general schedule or wage-board 
employees. We had not previously had them up there. There was 
a time lag behind them. 


ABSORPTION OF CIVILIAN PAY INCREASES BY THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. You mean, since you last appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee, and since Congress passed the act giving you 
the money then, without coming back to the committee, you have 
been authorized by the Bureau of the Budget or by somebody to 
make such wage scale changes. Where did you get the money from? 

Colonel Bowyer. The money came from savings. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean you absorbed this? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes. Within the savings. 

Mr. Fioop. Don’t you get medals for absorbing the costs? You 
absorbed it from this program or another? 

Colonel Bowyer. In this current year we absorbed it from another. 

Mr. Froop. Do you have—— 
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Mr. Scrivner. From what funds did“lyouTtake the money to pay 
this added civilian employee cost? 

Mr. Srrer. Mr. Scrivner, the funds came from the savings created 
by the induction 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not savings. 

Mr. Stier. The money was not spent. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was provided in “‘Pay of personnel.” Right? 

Mr. Stier. In the over-all. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not have as many men in the guard as 

ou thought you were going to have. There was not any savings. 
ou did not get up as high in numbers. 

General Fieminc. They went on active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not have as many men in the National 
Guard paid from these funds because they had gone into Federal 
Service and you had not recruited an equal number of men to make it 
the same number. 

Mr. FLoop. So you took that money to raise the pay for civilians? 

Colonel Bowyer. These civilians are not Federal employees. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. I know what they are. 

Colonel Bowyer. By the National Defense Act their salaries are 
fixed by the Secretary of War, now the Secretary of the Army, and 
we did make the request, inasmuch as the pay raise had gone through 
for Federal employees. 

Mr. Fioop. You thought—— 

Colonel Bowyer. To make a comparable adjustment in the pay 
of these employees. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION BY AN ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY 


Mr. Fioop. That is distinctly a shocking example of legislative 
action by an administrative agency. You thought maybe Congress 
would agree with you, and maybe Congress should have, but the 
dereliction or failure to act under or to be governed by legislative 
action is no justification for the Administration to do what they did. 

Colonel Bowyer. If that is the way it is construed it was certzin'y 


wart 


not the intext. 

Mr. Fxoop. In the law of intent, you can imply intent as well as 
deduce it. I do not say it was done with any deliberate attempt to 
do what I have given mouth to. I am not suggesting the Army’s act 
is criminal or conspiratorial. I am trying to find out what kind of 
policies it has. This does not shock them. It is a course of conduct 
that has been indulged in over a period of time. It obviously does not 
occur to you that you have no right to do anything like that. When 
I tell you this I am putting a tag on anyone in this room. This is a 
plural “you’’—a rhetorical “you.” As Mr. Scrivner pointed out, 
the witness said, ‘“‘We saved so many dollars.’”’ That never ceases to 
amuse us or to appall us. You did not save anything in money that 
was not spent. You took it and raised the salary of civilian em- 
ployees—not Federal employees but those in the guard in the States 
without mentioning it to the committee. 

General FLemine. We do not know how much authority these other 
agencies have in these things. When this is appropriated —— 

Mr. F.Loop. Ignorantia legis neminem excusat. "You have sufficient 
staff officers, so that is no defense whatever. 
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General Fiemine. I think it is. 

Mr. FLoop. Because some man in budget tells you or your finance 
man it has been done before, that is no good. 

General Fiemine. I thought when funds were appropriated by 
Congress we could spend them. 

Mr. FLoop. When did you find that out? 

General Fiemine. The last 2 or 3 years—that when once you appro- 
priated funds for the National Guard—you are still not able to spend 
it. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have a blank check. 

General FLemine. We have to go to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. After you do all that? We are not interested in what 
the Bureau of the Budget does. The Army does not command half 
the expenses of bad judgment as the Bureau of the Budget does. 
That works both ways. 

General FLemrina. I do not know what authority they have. 

Mr. FLoop. I do not agree with you. You are supposed to know 
what authority you have and this authority you do not have. 

General FLemine. When we ask for money 

Mr. FLoop. When you justify your budget on the basis of certain 
amounts for certain activities we assume that that is what you are 
going to spend it for. That does not impress you. Your idea is that 
we are giving you so much money. You are going to spend it for 
whatever you want and if there is anything over-—— 

General Femina. No sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Isn’t that what happened in this instance? You take 
money for military personnel and spend it for civilian personnel. We 
look upon them with a special regard in dollars and otherwise. We do 
not have that same attitude toward the numbers of civilian personnel. 

General FLtemina. I do not believe anybody in the world can esti- 
mate exactly and budget in the various breakdowns given to us. So, 
I always assumed there was a leeway in change of items. 

Mr. Fioon. Regardless of what the items might be? 

General FLtemina. No. Not regardless of what the items may be. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you take dollars not expended on military per- 
sonnel and spend it for anything else you want? 

General FLemine. It is not what I want. 

Mr. Froop. It is your shop. Can you spend it for whatever you 
think is necessary and essential? Do you think because it is necessary 
and essential you can take money from anyplace else within your 
budget and satisfy the need? 

General Ftemine. We are never able to do that. We have asked 
for transfer of funds and it is given us. 

Mr. Fioop. You asked whom? 

General Fiemina. ‘The Budget people—the Bureau of the Budget; 
and if they give us that authority I certainly assume they have the 
approval of Congress and the right to do it. 

Ir. FLoop. And any time during life of an appropriation that you 
feel the need for transfer of funds you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
after Congress has acted? 

General Fiemina. It is not often done. 

Mr. FLoop. Is that the practice? 

General Fiemina. I do not know whether it is. It is a practice 
on a few occasions. 
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Mr. FLoop. And you have been advised that it was legal and proper? 

General FLemina. I understand it was legal and proper or we would 
not have done it. 

Mr. FLoop. Any time in 1953 that the necessity and need for such 
a transfer is made you intend to contact the Bureau of the Budget and 
say, ‘‘We need the money for this purpose?” 

General FLemine. We contact the Budget Division of the Army and 
then we presume they deal with the Bureau of the Budget. What 
authority they have I have presumed it was entirely legal. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you give us the legislative authority for it? 

General Decker. The money in the National Guard appropriation 
is appropriated in one lump sum for the National Guard. Legally, 
it is transferable between the various programs. 

Mr. Fioop. What section of the law? At this point in the record 
we would like, not the administrative regulation, but the basic law 
which justifies, such a thing being done after an appropriation act 
has become law. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

At present there is no statutory prohibition against using part of money appro- 
priated in a lump sum to pay for personal services at a rate in excess of that paid 
ina prior year. 31 U.S. C. 269 contained such a prohibition, but it was repealed 
by the act of September 12, 1950, 64 Stat. 842. 

The Comptroller General has held in 10 Comp. Gen. 147 at 150, that “‘the 
amount of individual items in the estimates presented to the Congress on the 
basis of which a lump-sum appropriation is enacted, are not binding upon admin- 
istrative officers unless carried into the appropriation act itself.” 

General Decker. It is not restricted in the appropriation language 
to any particular program. It is given to us in one lump sum. 

Mr. Fioop. No one appropriates according to the digits you have 
in the budget? 

Mr. Scrivner. If this is a sample we may be compelled to do that 
very thing. In the case of civilian personnel the Bureau of the 
Budget felt after the appropriation was passed that there was enough 
money to absorb that pay increase without coming* back to ask 
Congress to authorize that increase. 

Mr. Fioop. Where was the law to justify the increase in the first 
place? 

General Decker. Congress passed the civilian pay increase. 

Mr. FLoop. But these are not Federal employees. 

General Decker. Are we talking about these employees in Techni- 
cal Services? 

Mr. FLoop. We are talking about employees not Federal employees 
who had their pay increase because your pay people felt they should 
be increased to match Federal employees. As far as I can find out 
there was no law. 

General Decker. As far as I know it was an administrative action. 

Mr. Fioop. It is legislative action. 

General Decker. It was administrative action to put the civilian 
employees of the National Guard on the same basis as other civilian 
employees. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like inserted at this point the basic statutory 
authority to permit that to be done. 

General Decknr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Extract From Section 90, Nationa Derense Act 
* x * * * * a 

Funds hereafter appropriated under the provisions of the National Defense Act, 
as amended, for the support of the National Guard of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, shall be supplemental to moneys appropriated 
by the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, for the support of 
the National Guard, and shall be available for the hire of caretakers and clerks: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War shall, by regulations, fix the salaries of all 
caretakers and clerks hereby authorized to 'be employed, and shall also designate 
by whom they shall be employed. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not say it should not have been done. I like to 
see people’s pay increased. I am for that all the time especially for 

eople that work for a living. I want to see their pay increased. 
[ do not belong to the group that do not think that way. They 
should be paid a good living wage. If there are too many, get rid 
of them. 

General Femina. For a long time these employees were not paid 
adequate salaries. They were a way under the level. 

Mr. Fioop. I made a statement 30 seconds ago on that. But 
that is not within your jurisdiction. That is legislative action and you 
have performed another legislative function. I do not mean it was 
done with the intent of ignoring Congress but it is a course of conduct 
that the Army is engaged in down there in which they think they can 
just do what they want. 

General FLemina. We do not do that in the National Guard. We 
have to seek higher authority for any change. 

Mr. Froop. The fact that the Army Budget Division placed its 
imprimatur upon this does not justify it with us. 

teneral FLeminc. I know you will never be able to write a budget 
for every single item. You will get as close as you can and you will 
have the situation we have today. 

Mr. Fioop. I have been here a long time and I know that certainly 
is true. But because you cannot do it does not mean you can do what 
you have been doing every day for 100 years. 

General Fiemina. I know there has been a change-over of items 
in the past. I have seen it. In the thirties there was a change-over 
of items. What items and what legal basis the Bureau of the Budget 
and the budget people have for these things I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better find out. We are not going to pass 
ex post facto laws. 

General FLemine. We do not know and have no way of knowing. 
I have to assume that the men in the Bureau of the Budget—— 

Mr. FLoop. You are the witness on this item? 

General Fiemine. I am willing to take full responsibility for 
anything that is mine. 

Mr. F.Loop. Then you had better find out what is yours and if 
someone is giving you poor advice you had better find out about it. 

General FLemina. This is the first time. 

Colonel Bowyrr. That is a provision of the National Defense 
and it is referred to the Secretary. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, Colonel, then insert that in justification of your 
position in that part of the record where you know basic law. Prepare 
your justification. That is what this is. If you think that does it, 
put it in there. I hope it does. 
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Now, we are still between pages 13 and 16 on these justification 
sheets, Maintenance and Operations on the number of positions; 
1,149 more civilians required in Maintenance and Operations. We 
are just talking about the Federal employees. Why these additional 
civilian personnel on Maintenance and Operations? You know you 
need special justification for all these increases because the Congress 
and the public are burned up about civilian employees in the Army. 

General Fiuemina. Actually, most of our civilian employees are 
National Guardsmen who work as civilians. Congress provided legis- 
lation to set up a program for our civilian employees. We have 
never been able to fully activate it. They come under the question of 
maintenance shop people to rebuild equipment; administrative people 
to handle administration and the company commander has his staff. 
There is a great deal of administrative work he has to do. That 
act was presented to Congress and approved and passed and our 
budget simply attempts to place that in operation. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Scrivner, I would like to say that I look upon you 
as a specialist on this problem of the National Guard and if at any 
time, while I am taking up this point by point, you want to examine 
on a point, go ahead. 

General FLteminc. There are points on which Mr. Scrivner could 
give first hand information. 

Mr. Fioop. He is not testifying. You are still “It,’”’ General. I 
meant if he wanted to question you point by point. 

General FLemine. That is the intention. To try to make effective 
that program which Congress set up for us. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is this item a maximum or a minimum? 


General Fiemina. I suppose it is the average for the year. 

Colonel LANGHAM. That is the average positions for the year, 
General. 

Mr. Foon. For the “additional employees.” It is “additional.” 

Now let us go to page 17. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH IN FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us call a halt right there. 

Now, General, there are several things I am interested in. I am 
sorry I did not get into all the discussions this morning, but maybe 
this will answer some of the questions. How many National Guard 
divisions did you have for fiscal 1951? 

General Fiemina. For fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt just a minute? They gave us a 
statement this morning off the record that you might want to read 
for a minute and you may want to look it over before you start ex- 
mining. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many in 1951? 

General FLteminac. We had 27 divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. For which were appropriated in fiscal 1951. 

General FLteminc. We say that—— 

Colonel Boyp. We inducted our first unit in September 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. Someone ought to be able to tell me the number in 
fiscal 1951. 

General FLeminc. We started with 27. Four were inducted. 
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“ Mz. Scrivner. That is July 1, 1950. How many men did you 
ave? 

Colonel Bowyer. Two hundred and thirty-seven thousand at the 
beginning of fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Officers and men. 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Then you put into active duty how 
many divisions? 

Colonel Bowyer. During that year, six. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that was how many men? 

Colonel Bowyer. All told 106,000. That included some nondivi- 
sional units as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that would bring you down to the beginning of 
fiseal 1952 to 21 divisions. And theoretically 171,000 men. 

Colonel Bowyer. I believe my initial figure was incorrect. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Bowyer. On the record. I have the exact figures. At the 
beginning of fiscal 1951 there were 326,000. At the close of the year 
there were 227,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men went into the Federal service? 

Colonel Boyp. Over 106,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, on the face of things, that would give you back 
220,000. Right? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 


NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH IN FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. Scrivner. That would start you out in fiscal 1952. Now, how 
many divisions went into Federal service in fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Bowyer. If I may correct a point. We went up with 
227,000. There are some strength gains in there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just answer my questions one at a time. 

Colonel Bowrrr. Two. 

Mr. Scrivner. Two divisions in, 1952. That brought you back to 
19 to start out fiscal 1953 and in that two divisions, how many men? 

Colonel Boyp. Approximately 16,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that.include your regiment units and every- 
thing else? 

Colonel Boyp. Approximately 16,000 went into Federal Service— 
two divisions. 

Mr. Scrivner. That comes down to 204,000 and you have gains in 
1952? How many recruits did you have? What was your net gain? 

Colonel Boyp. Present strength approximately 208,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not asking you present strength. 

Colonel Boyp. I have not that worked out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, how do you reach 208,000? 

Colonel Boyp. That is our present strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you get it? That makes a difference of 
4,000. 

Colonel Boyp. We start off the fiscal year, fiscal year 1952, with 
226,785. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you must have had 6,000 gain in fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Boyp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That brought you down to 226,000. Then you 
had 16,000 lost to Federal service. That brings you down to 210,000. 

Colonel Boyp. There is another 2,000 less there. It may be 
volunteers. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you are starting out in 1953 with 19 divisions. 

Colonel Bowyer. We expect to start off with 225,000. 

Mr. Scrrvner. How many do you have now? What is your present 
strength? 

Colonel Bowyer. 208,731. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you expect to pick up 17,000 recruits net 
between now and the Ist of July? 


ACCURACY OF BUDGETED STRENGTH ESTIMATES FOR THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Colonel Bowyer. That is our estimate. Yes sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you base it on? 

Colonel Bowyer. I think 

General FLeminG. Many of our people are now coming back. 

Mr. Scrivner. But many will not stay in the National Guard. 

General Fieminc. Some of them have incomplete enlistments. 
Some are reenlisting. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many? 

General FLemtne. We do not know. It is just the last few weeks. 
We do know some are reenlisting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last, vear we were told in the fiseal 1952 budget 
that the National Guard expected a strength of 320,000 men and you 
did not make it by how many? One hundred ten thousand? You 
missed it by nearly one-third. 

General FLeminG. Some of those people went into Federal service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Only 16,000. 

You missed it nearly one-third and thereby having told this com- 
mittee that you expected 320,000 you got in your appropriation 
figures pay and allowances for the 320, 000 and that left you, or you 
have left about 25 percent of that pay and allowances which would not 
be expended for that purpose. Now, what happened to it? 

General FLemine. Any unexpended funds revert. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you did not transfer it and use it on anything 
else. Are your figures any better today than last year? 

General FLemina. This recruiting, due to what happened since the 
Korea incident started—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I received a letter yesterday from a National Guard 
captain about the increasing difficulty of obtaining recruits. Now, 
let us go back to my question. Specifically, is your guess on this 
year’s strength any better this year than last year? 

General FLemina. I think it is better for the reason that we bave 
places from which to get personnel. 

General Decker. I think it is only fair, Mr. Serivner, to state that 
last year’s estimate was made before the Korean war broke. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not for fiscal 1952. I was talking about 1952 last 
year. The Korean war was on and had been on nearly a year. And 
yet w i i 
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when Secretary Pace was talking, when he was giving the over-all 
representation, he said: 

This budget will permit the National Guard to achieve by June 30, 1952, a 
strength of 320,000 officers and enlisted men not counting the. guardsmen in 
enlisted service. That is over and above those who went into Federal service. 

And you told me that the present strength is 208,000 and that you 
expect 225,000 by the end of this year. If you make that 17,000 gain 
that is 95,000 fewer members in the National Guard than you had told 
us a year ago when you were requesting funds. 

General Fiemina. As I say, I have outlined the four places in which 
we will get this strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. Allright. If you are going to have that many men 
we will give you the money to pay for them. But if you are not going 
to have them I am not going to give you a dime more to transfer to 
other activities. 

General Fieminc. We certainly mean to carry out that program. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you mean to carry out the 320,000 with the 
computation you have now. 

General FLemina. It is tough. . 

Mr. Scrivner. With the drill and camps and the rest of it? 

General Decker. Mr. Scrivner, I am sorry I did not make myself 
clear. The 1952 budget was not made up before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. But in accordance with the assumption that the war 
would end by June 30, 1951, it was anticipated that men would be 
coming back and into the National Guard; that did not materialize. 

Mr. Scrivner. It did not as the general knows and the rest of you 
know. I spent one-third of my life in National Guard service. When 
I came to Congress at least one-half of my life had been put into the 
National Guard. So I know something of the problems. It may be 
I did not now about the budget. But I did know about manpower. 
This statement says that—“you are anticipating there will be a 
61-percent increase in the strength of the National Guard.”” And Iam 
asking you if you are going to miss it as much as you did last time. 

General Fieminc. May I give vou the sources? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. First you are working on one assumption 
that you are going to increase 17,000 between now and the Ist of July. 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about 3,000 a month. 

General Ftemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you gain last month? 

General Fremina. I do not know what the gain was. 

Mr. Scrrvner. What was the last date for which you have figures? 

General Ftemine. I—— 

Colonel Boyp. It is hard to tell. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the last date you had? 

Colonel Boyp. December 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you get in December? 

Colonel Boyp. We wound up with a net loss in December. 

If I may, General, may I say that between now and the 30th of 
June we have 12 antiaircraft battalions returning to us; 4,300 people 
will be in these units. 
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(The following extension of testimony was furnished for the record:) 


In addition, we have been advised by G—1 that 43,000 guardsmen are to be 
released as individuals from active service, of which we expect 11,000 will return 
to the National Guard in State status. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many will stay in the National Guard? I 
think nearly all, except those that will come back as a unit. The 
GI says he will separate now. 


ATTRITION IN NATIONAL GUARD 


General FLeminG. At least we estimate 25 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take these 41,000. They were in organized 
National Guard units. 

General Fiemine. They were in National Guard units or volun- 
teered as individuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, what States are they coming back to? 

General FLemina. States, sir? 

Pi = Scrivner. What guard divisions are there that are coming 
ack? 

General FLemina. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you knew all the States they were coming to, you 
would get a better idea of what they are coming into if their attitude 
is the same now. They have done their last day in the National 
Guard if there is any way to get out of it. They are through, 
finished. 

General Fieminea. I think the maximum part in World War I and 
World War II came back. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not go right back in. I went back in 4 or 
5 years after World War 1. So you are starting on a premise as of 
today that you anticipate first getting 17,000 men to bring you up 
to 225,000 to start the year. That brings you up to 225,000. Now, 
where are you going to get the other 90,000? 

General FLemine. We will have continuous returns as they finish 
their tour. In that way we figure 28,000. Thirty-one battalion-size 
units are returning in which we have people who have not finished the 
expiration. We figure about 11,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Don’t you have your representative down there so 
you can tell how many men whose time will not have expired? 

General Femina. We can get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. These have just about worn me out. 

General FLemina. These records are kept in the several States. 

This figure was arrived at by machine record from the States that 
had machine records. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to show me more concrete facts an 
figures? Much as I love the National Guard and respect the patriotic 
services they perform, I was misled last year on an optimistic presen- 
tation, and I don’t intend to be misled again. 

General FLemine. Now, thirdly, there are 90,000 people returning. 
We estimate our share from the returnees to be in service and we will 
have further applications. We will get these. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under what law? 

General FLemina. The law of Congress which says they have fur- 
ther obligations. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But it does not say that time has to be put in the 
National Guard. 

General FLeminac. But we know some will come to the National 
Guard outfits in their own season. I can say to you, sir, that last 
year —and it was largely due to the Korean situation—it was the first 
time the National Guard has ever set a recruiting objective which 
they did not completely make. 

Mr. Scrivner. But your conditions are not any better this year; 
and, if anything, they may be worse. 

General FLemine. We did not have returning people. 

Mr. Scrivner. I doubt that you are going to get them. 

General FLemrnec. I hope we do. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a hope. I am going back again. The 
figures were based last year on a hope that you would have 320,000 
and you missed it by 100,000. Even if you make 225,000 now, you 
have a bigger hope than ever, which means you have to go from 225,- 
000 the ist of July and increase 140,000 in a year. Ten thousand 
a month. 

General FLemine. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I fear you are not going to do it. 

General FLemine. We certainly are going to try. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume you tried to hit it. 

On this side of the table we are concerned principally with one thing, 
dollars. We are going to give you what you need but no more than 
what you need. Atleast 1am not. And I am pretty sure Mr. Flood 
feels the same way, and I think Mr. Sikes feels almost exactly as I do. 
So far as I am concerned, you will have to come in with more actual 
facts and figures. You say you will zoom up to 360,000. But we are 
not going to overappropriate and have money rattling around in 
National Guard funds so far as I am concerned. That is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. Fioop. You would not have any fond hope or sneaking sus- 
picion that UMT is going to bail you out of this? 

General FLtemina. We have not counted on it. 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not help you meet these figures this year. 

General FLeminG. Not even if passed; it would not help us this year. 

Mr. FLoop. We are certainly getting a long way from the National 
Guard concept you and I talked about this morning. We will call it 
something else pretty soon. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes. Now coming back to one other thing. 

Even though I am going back a little way—we come down now to 
page 6, and part of your increase there is made up of pay of personnel 
because you hope to go up to 362,000 for an average of 293,000. Then 
you jump “Maintenance and operations” in fiscal 1951 almost 20 
percent up to $72,000,000. Now, you are jumping from $72,000,000 
up to $95,000,000, which is another substantial jump for “‘Maintenance 


? 


and operations,” and you think you justify that increase especially 
after last year in view of the fact that your strength is not nearly 
what you thought it was going to be. How much have you spent of 
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the $71,983,000 that has been obligated for “Maintenance and 
operations’’? 

Colonel Bowygrr. The answer to that question is as of the 31st of 
December we had obligated $23,732,084. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, half a year gone by and you had 
obligated just slightly more than one-third? Now, what do you 
expect by the end of the year you will have actually expended out 
of that $71,000,000. Of course, there will be a little splash over into 
the next month. How much of it are you going to actually use? 

Colonel Bowyer. We expect the entire amount, sir. 

Mr. Scrrvner. You mean you are going to spend it twice as rapidly 
as in the first 6 months; and if so, why? 

Colonel Bowyer. We will 

Mr. Stier. The obligations 

General Decker. May I ask a question to—— 

Mr. Scrivner. No. It is their job to justify their figures. 

Mr. Stier. A large amount of this money is funded to Technical 
Services. 

Mr. Scrivner. For maintenance and operations? 

Mr. Strrer. Yes. Equipment money and that has not been obli- 
gated by Technical Services until the States have submitted their 
requests to the depots. The services and supplies have not been 
furnished. The Technical Services have not actually recorded these 
obligations. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are more transfers of funds? 

Mr. Stier. No, actual moneys made available to Technical Services 
to supply the National Guard with supplies and services. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not supplies. It is maintenance and opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Stier. There are supplies in connection with it. - 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is supplies, and how much is pay? 

Mr. Stier. Approximately $8,000,000 of supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all you have to worry about in Technical 
Services? 

Mr. Stier. And transportation about $5,700,000. Very little of 
that has been obligated by Technical Services. In other words, we 
have the money in the hands of the Technical Services. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had an appropriation of $71,000,000 plus. I 
just asked the question and was told that at the end of December, 
out of $71,000,000 practically $22,000,000 you have obligated. You 
have obligated $23,000,000—a trifle over one-third. 

Mr. Srier. There is a lag in recording the obligations. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is if you are going to obligate twice as much 
in the next 6 months as in the last. Because that is what this com- 
mittee is getting fed up on. In the first 6 or 7 months the obligations 
are slow but in the last 2 months that money burns your hands and 
they obligate more in 2 months than in the other 10 which does not 
make sense. 

Unfortunately, that has been the experience for the last 2 or 3 
years and from time immemorial, and if I can do anything about it 
I will stop it, and I do not know how unless it is by cutting down the 
funds. To have a better picture on this, to be fair, why will you 
jump if you will only obligate $22,000,000 the first 6 months—why 
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will you jump to $95,000,000? That is an additional $24,000,000. 
You are jumping up a clear one-third. What is that going for? 

General FLeminc. Frankly, we have very little control over the 
obligation of these funds for Technical Services. We are anxious to 
get them obligated as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some other supplies—some for trans- 
portation? Is there anyone here who can tell me what you expect 
to spend the $95,000,000 for and why you need $24,000,000 more 
than you now have for this fiscal year? 

Colonel Bowyer. The major increase in this is in connection with 
the strength increase. It has to do with procurement of individual 
equipment for 137,000 strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have individual equipment all down here? 

Colonel Bowyer. It is in “Maintenance and operations.” 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you say this will be for? A major part 
is to be for what? 

Colonel Bowyer. For individual equipment of the guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Meaning exactly what? 

Colonel Bowyer. I have a list of items here. 

Mr. Scrivner. You know it is not our job to sit over here and say 
why you should not have your money released. It is your job to 
prove why you should have. It is up to you to prove to us, as skepti- 
cal as we are. If you have figures to show these things let us have 
them. But I should not have to draw them out. 

Colonel Bowyer. With respect to individual equipment which 
includes 20 or 30 items—cartridge *belts-—— 

Mr. Scrivner. How much in dollars? You can list the items when 
it comes down to it. 

Colonel Bowyer. $20,750,000. 

Mr. Scrrvner. For individual equipment? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if you do not go up to 362,000 you won’t need 
the $20,000,000? 

Colonel Bowyer. No, sir. 


PROCUREMENT 


Direct obligations by project 





| Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
} 1951 j 1952 | 1953 

} 





New procurement ; | $27,481,445 | $25, 629, 950 
Rebuild and modernization... ......--- aicsd aha ee el 4, 787, 118 | 











Total direct obligations 32, 268, 563 | 25,020,950 | 28, 000, 000 





Mr. Scrivner. The item of procurement in 1951, which is pre- 
Korea, you asked for $32,000,000 and got it. In 1952 you asked for 
$25,000,000. How much of that has been obligated up to December 
31? 

Colonel Bowyer. Only $386,000 of it, sir. That item is exclusively 
for ammunition and our requirement has just been submitted to the 
Technical Services for furnishing ammunition for this fiscal year. 


95192—52—pt. 1——-33 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much ammunition have you got on hand? 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. We can see we did not go into that at 
all yet, Mr. Scrivner. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On the record. How much ammunition have you 
on hand? | 

Colonel Meats. We have none on hand. , 

Mr. Scrivner. Absolutely none? “4 

Colonel Meats. Except that which is in the States for local defense 
purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t care what the purpose is. How much am- 
munition do you have? That is what it is all for. 

Colonel Meats. It is all small-arms ammunition. 

General FLemine. Most of it is used in training camps. Little is 
used elsewhere except for week-end training. 

Colonel Meats. I cannot give you exact figures on the amount*in 
the hands of the States. 


COMPUTATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AMMUNITION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. While we are on ammunition, how do you determine 
your ammunition requirements? 

Colonel Meats. It is based on the table of allowance set up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have that here? 

Colonel Meats. Not the table of.allowances. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have your computation here? 

Colonel Meas. The amount of money? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not interested in the money at this time. 
What is your formula for determining what ammunition you have 
to have? 

Colonel Meats. There is a table of allowance set up for the indi- 
vidual weapon and the number of units. On the basis of the number 
of each type of unit we have we compute the amount we require and 
they total it up and arrive at this figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, probably it is written up in the record? 
Probably it is not necessary for the record. But for this committee 
give us the exact compilation of the data used. I mean actual not 
formal—the actual computation of the ammunition required under 
this budget and how much it will cost. You will have to have the 
numbers per unit or per 1,000 or anything else. From that your 
fundamental basis, and come down to the dollar figure you requested. 
Which is how much? 

Colonel Meats. For 1952? 

Mr. Scrivner. For this year. 

Colonel MEats. $28,000,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. $28,000,000. Is this entire item under ‘1300 
Ammunition” and munitions solely? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And anything else? 

Colonel Bowyer. Nothing else. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any figures that will show what your 
average cost for ammunition is per man? 

Colonel Meats. We have it per unit, sir; we have $6,667. 

Mr. Fioop. That was not the question. He asked you per. man. 
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Colonel Meats. It is not computed. The allowances are not com- 
puted on cost per man. 

Mr. Scrivner. You could compute that per man? 

Colonel Meats. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do that for fiscal years 1951-52-53. Since you 
: have it in unit, give us that same information for your average unit 
f cost for each of these years. And then can you tell me what your 
: comparison on ammunition cost per member of the National Guard 
= pet member of the Regular service of the Army? Have you any 
a 1aea! 
: Colonel Meats. We will get that up for you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us that on the unit and on the individual basis, 
(The informatior requested is as follows:) - 


Comparison of ammunition costs 

















! 
| 1951 1952 | 1953 
OS ELLER REEL HALPER, ES FYE Ae a | $27,481,445 | $25,629,950 | $28, 009, 000 
NI ise in nn one painlicmsna Sadacn ieee | 203, 000 | 205, 000 321, 000 
ee EN eee ee pas eae eae em eee | $135. 38 | $125. 02 $87. 23 
ON a a ee ae eee fois Gigs in 3, 592 | 3,730 | 4, 200 
Unit cost... ........-- Ge aia ens nosis cb moive A biahien mtmbey , 933. $7, 654, 72 | i, 6 








Note.—The comparable per capita cost for 8 weeks basic training in the Regular Army is $171.88. 


Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 






SUMMER FIELD TRAINING 





; Mr. Scrivner. Here is something I cannot figure out. You have 
if presented everything else with increases. All of them based on the 
fact you are going to have more men and you come in with a request 
for pay and allowances for field training which is slightly less this last 
year and yet you are going to have more men in National Guard, 
more men to transport and more to feed and more men to suppi) . 

Colonel Bowyer. That Mr. Scrivner has to do with the impact 
of this strength. You will note that this in your table deals with 
obligations—fiscal year obligations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Bowyer. That is end strength. Three hundred and sixty- 
two thousand was planned to be reached by the end of fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. You expect to have a higher average strength 
this year than last year? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir; that is true. However, the factual 
thing about this field training is that it takes place in the summer. 
In the first quarter of 1953 our strength will be around 225,000. 
It will be low. The impact of this increased strength will not be 
felt until the end of the fiscal year in June where we will expect to 
receive the larger strength figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you tell me that at the end of 1952 or at the 
end of 1951, you had almost the same number that you had ir 1952, 
226,000. _Why would not that make a difference this year. I know 
it is a dual-year figure. There is a lap over. Your fiscal year ends 
July 1 and some units have their training prior to that time and some 
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later in July and August. But your figures just do not have any 
logical relation. Last year you had the same situation facing you. 
You had a dual-year situation with most of the field training coming 
in July and August. Frankly, it looks more of a realistic figure than 
any of the rest. 

r. Strur. Is this page 7? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Strer. The obligation 1110 for 1952 and the obligation esti- 
mate for 1953 are based on practically the same strengths. 

Mr. Scrivner. But all the other figures are on increased strength 
almost one-third greater. 

_ Mr. Srrer. That is because the impact of field training is not felt 
until the very last month of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was true in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Stier. No, sir. Because the July, August, and September total 
was figuring the attendance on field training based on 225,000 full 
strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. And did you not have that. How much are you 
actually going to spend for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Stier. We are programing for an approximate strength of 
225,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the question I asked you. 

Mr. Stier. Fiscal 1952 is completed insofar as Subs: August, and 
September are concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much have you actually spent out of your 
funds? 

Mr. Stier. $21 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you get the other $3 million? You only 
appropriated $18,157,600. 

Mr. Stier. Wait a minute. I am assuming in the field-training 
cost this is pay and allowance and we have travel and subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I asked you how much of the $1,856,000 
that is for field training—which is already saved—you may have the 
tail end in June, but not much. These expenses should be out of the 
way and should be firm. How much? — 

Mr. Stier. I would like to check the record on that, Mr. Scrivner. 
I do not have the obligations for the first 3 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you check the record and put it in the record, 
and I have no opportunity to ask any questions about it. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATION OF INCREASED STRENGTH TO ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. On the record. Now, finally, on page 12 your first 
item shows an increase of 1,000 percent. We jump in organizational 
equipment from $2,600,982 to $20,758,000. Is that due to increased 
strength? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. It is. 

Mr. Scrivner. Solely? 

Colonel Bowyer. Almost, sir. $17,000,000 of that is for increased 
strength. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So if you do not get the increased strength that 
item won’t be needed. What does it all go for? 

Colonel Bowyer. That is for various items, duffel bags, canteens, 
mess kits, equipment which belongs to the organization but is issued 
to the individual on an individual basis. ne 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, your increased strength is not 
a thousandfold. The best you can use is one-third more. Are you 
going to increase the strength 137,000 if you reach the goal? How 
much would that figure per man? 

Colonel Bowyer. $125.75 per enlisted man and $102.18 per officer. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you give the officer? 

Colonel Bowyer. Blankets, pistol belt, mess equipment and can- 
teen cover, field jacket, webb equipment, shelter tent and its com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Scrivner... This will be listed showing the cost per unit? 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That’s all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 








ERRORS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD BUDGET 


Mr. Fioop. Do you want to take a couple of minutes? Let us go 
back to pages 7,8, and 9. I will take these figures up. I see nothing 
wrong with $4,130,000 on page 8. The same field training; $18,386,262 
for summer field training. And on page 9 you have got for armed 
services schools $8,551,000. 

Then for Army week end drill on page 9, you have $63,651,700. 
That gives you a total of $90,588,962. Now, the budget indicates 
$94,544,400 for military pay. There is a differential of $4 million and 
some thousand dollars. Who wants to explain that? What have I 
left out or what did you not put in? 

Take your time with it. On pages 8 and 9. Go over that again, 
“Summer field training” $18,386,262 on page 8. On page 9, “Armed 
services schools’’ $8,551,000. 

On page 9, “Army week-end drills” $63,651,700. The total of those 
figures is $95 million and the budget for military pay is $94.5 million 
How come? You are not that casual are you? Or is this a question 
of one of these clerical errors? It is about time for a clerical error of 
about $4 million. 

General Decker. Where is the figure? 

Colonel Bowyer. Where is the $94.5? 

Mr. FLoop. What I have here is on the estimate. You do not 
have this. Do you? You will find what we call for our purposes the 
committee print “Obligations by objects.”’ The object classification 
is accurate and we have the figure br 1953 estimate of $94,544,400. 
You see what I mean. You are the finance man. You know this 
document that we work with. This is the budget. Do you want to 
take a look at that and talk to the budget man about that? 

Why don’t you submit for the record at this point an explanation. 
Or if you cannot explain what this is don’t put anything in the record 
at this point about it. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Army Nationat Guarp 1953 Bupcret EstTimMaTEs 
EXPLANATION OF OBJECT CLASSIFICATION DISCREPANCIES 


The discrepancies which appear in the object classification totals reflect not 
only the most desirable solution to a conflict between various limiting figures but 
also a more accurate costing of objects. 

The limiting figures which we were given (and which appear in the President’s 
budget) include the following: 

(1) The program obligation amounts. 
(2) The appropriation total. 

(3) The fiscal year 1952 carry-over total. 
(4) The fiscal year 1953 carry-over total. 
(5) The appropriation or estimate total. 
(6) The object classification totals. 

In addition to these limiting figures, we were given a fiscal vear 1953 end 
strength of 362,000 and specific attendance percentages associated with the 
various programs. 

Resultant efforts to conform to these various limitations within the strength 
and attendance percentages allowed revealed that there were certain discrep- 
ancies which made this task an impossible one. We were thus faced with a choice 
as to the area of deviation and, after recdésting the estimates, it was found-that a 
reduction of the 01 (military pay and allowances) funds and an increase in the 02 
(travel) and 08 (supplies and materials) funds would accomplish two desirable 
ends. It would allow us to overcome a maldistribution in the object classifica- 
tion funds caused by a lack of time to develop accurate distributions at the time 
of the Bureau of the Budget final allowances and, at the same time, allow adher- 
ance to all of the other limiting figures. Thus, as a result of these object class 
revisions, the National Guard programs are presented in proper relationship to 
each other. 

Object classification table 


























P quant pe 
: : resident’s uar u- : 
Object class budget yeeu recom- Difference 
putation 
ea eas ian ge eS ed ste a ee a ss Ee | $144, 342, 389 | $140, 470, 437 | | —$3, 871, 952 
LECT FERIA RSE EG ENE LER SY LE -| 5,480, 882 5, 998, 676 +517, 794 
Ra Es Si ee CRA OE air Ot 4, 169, 513 3, 986, 4 —183, 053 
ESE FRIES LE ES SE OTE Ee is Se | 228, 225 224, 891 —3, 334 
RE PSS ; 181, 268 181, 268 0 
RCT See ae Lon 157, 000 157, 000 0 
TOLER LLL LOE PUES IE REEL ON AT Ot -| 6.025, 182 6, 009, 166 —16, 016 
| BARRE Aa aes aT aaah Bd as GTS 2 79, 867,985 | 83,424,632} +3, 556, 647 
EERE ARMS ELSES Ee Stace om SREPSS Me ee nats! 3, 743, 039 3, 743, 039 0 
ae ‘ 34, 600 34,514 —86 
EE 8 RA a 15, 917 15, 917 0 
Teh oe MUR ist 2 inks 7 = Neer shen St WOR D8 4 _| 244,246,000 | 244, 246, 000 0 

















1 The entire reduction in the 01 total is in the pay and allowances for military personnel only (budget 
activity 1100). 


General Decker. I can do it. 
the same total. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. This one is set out in the margin as military. 

General Decker. Here is civilian personnel down here [indicating]. 

Mr. FLoop. This is a different type of object. 

General Decker. Here is the military; what is included in that 
I do not know. 

Mr. Fuioop. If you can explain it, explain it at this point because 
I take it for granted it is correct. If you cannot, come back and tell us. 
Along the same line on page 19 in the last two items under National 
Guard. By the way, we will finish the guard today and from that 
go to Reserves in the morning. Page 19. There is no discrepancy 
in figures on your own sheets. 


May I point out this $114,000 is 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Nationa GuarRD BuREAU 


Direct obligations by project 











Estimate, Estimate. 

Actual, fiscal : 

Ps Project year 1951 es” pe nee ree 
Ole) Comerwees bok a Sa es Ko 582 bay 591 $843, 000 
LE BD SRE SRE, Ey Pe OA Pe ee ee 43, 888 100 48, 000 
1430 | Printing and reproduction. -....-....---.----..---2_- 120, 737 36, 170 157, 000 
Total direct obligations. .....................-. 870, 207 1, 109, 861 1, 048, 000 

















I direct your attention to page 19 of your justifications described as 
“Salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau,” and that part 
thereof, No. 1410, “Salaries asked for fiscal 1953, $843,000.” Half- 
way down in that same budget there is indicated the item “‘ Personal 
services, $838,001.” Now if these are the salary costs or charges I 
have two figures, $843,000 and $838,001. What does that mean? 
That is there as a discrepancy? I cannot understand that one at all. 

General Fiemina. A difference of about $5,000. 

Mr. Strer. That is on social security. 

Colonel Bowyer. You will note the difference in each of these three 
columns. 

Mr. Fioop. If that is the answer, that is the answer. But you 
can understand how I would not know what that was 

Colonel Bowyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. Since this is the first time we have run into 
that one, will you prepare a reasonable memorandum on this social- 
security tax with reference to this item. 

Mr. Stier. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Activity 1400—SaALARIES AND Exprenses, NatTionat GuarRD BuREAU 
PROJECT 1410—SALARIES 


The difference between the total salaries ($843,000) and the object class 01 
total ($838,001) represents the contribution of the Federal Government (1% 
percent) to the social-security fund. Only those civil-service employees who do 
not have permanent status are provided for under social security, and since the 
amount of this Federal contribution is not a part of the individual’s salary (01) 
it is properiy shown under object class 15, ‘“Taxes and assessments.’ The 
number of these employees presently under social security in the National Guard 
Bureau is 52. 


General Femina. We really should have had that in there. 
Mr. FiLoop. Now I have had everything. 


OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Direct obligations by project 








d 3 A | » Fstimate, Estimate, 
Number and project seowy al soa ee fiscal year 
| 
| 
1510 Operating of Federal field training facilities... .........- $1, 389, 152 | $859, 314 $816, 514 
1520 Operation of other facilities. .............-.-2.--2222 22. 3, 806, 350 | 4. 729, 157 5, 122, 486 





Total direct obligations 








is Jobe a STS a wel Sais: meee 5, 195, 502 | 5, 588, 471 5, 939, 000 
| 
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Let us go to page 22. I have a problem of the same kind. On 
page 22 I direct your attention to the table in the second half of that 
udget dealing with the activity “(Operation of facilities, Army Na- 
tional Guard.”’ Personal services total requirement during the fiscal 
i give positions as 279. I take that to be man-years for 1953. 
ow, why do you have the figure of 287 included in the same estimate 
four lines down under “Total estimate” under the same ‘Personal 
services,’”’ operation of facilities, within three lines of each other. Do 
you see that on page 22 on the right hand side? 

“Personal services, total requirement during fiscal year, 279.” 
Then down four lines, ‘‘ Total estimate, 287.” at does that mean? 
Total estimate of what? If you need 279 man-years for 1953 what is 
the 287 for?. 

Colonel Borer. This is a portion of the dual year—the carry-over. 
The man-years throughout fiscal 1953 are 279. 

Mr. Fioop. During the fiscal 1953; that is from July to July. 
That is in the middle of one encampment to the middle of another. 
We know what the trouble is. It is from fiseal period to fiscal period 
and it is also from camp to camp and from training period to training 
peed Why does that mix us up? If it came at any other time— 

ut since our fiscal years come at the same time as the training periods, 
that is what caused the trouble in the first place. Where would the 
figure come from? Plus requirement for subsequent year, plus sav- 
ing due to lower strength. All right. ‘Less prior-year availability, 
174” and the figure I get is 287. From where? Is that a magical 
number? Is it sacred? Does somebody just like it? I started to 
add it up and subtract it. Well, go ahead and explain it. 

Mr. Stier. The personal services total requirement during fiscal 
1953 is 279. In addition to that we are working in this budget a re- 
quirement of 182 additional for the subsequent fiscal year or fiscal 
1954. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot see that. 

Mr. Strer. Now we have available from the 1952 estimate 174 man- 
years which will be applied in 1953. 

Mr. Fioop. To 1953. That is not the duality of use? 

Mr. Stier. Yes; so we subtract the 174 man-years more to obtain 
the dollar requirement. 

Mr. FLoop. You subtract the 174 from what? 

Mr. Stier. From 279 plus 182 because these are required. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. 

Mr. Stier. And because we have obtained the dollars ready to start 
the 174 we subtract that from fiscal 1953 and come up with the man- 
year figure for 287. 

Mr. Frioop. If that is what comes out. 

Mr. Stier. That is what we did. 

Mr. Fioop. That explains it. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. FiLoop. On the record. 


NATIONAL GUARD CALLS TO FEDERAL SERVICE 


That is all the detail I have. I have two more general questions. 
You said in your affirmative statement, General Fleming, on page 2, 
toward the end of the first paragraph that many State outfits you were 
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calling up vou were ordering into active duty. That included the 
Forty-fourth, Illinois. I read in the papers within the last 24 hours. 
a report by somebody that you were not going to call up any more. 
National Guard outfits. Do you mean divisions? 

General FLemine. That statement may have come out. 

Mr. Fioop. After the Forty-fourth? 

General Fieminc. This has been 3 months. 

Mr. Fioop. I see. After the Forty-fourth, Illinois, is sworn in this 
month are you going to call up any more divisions? 

General FLteminc. That is something I would not know. 

Mr. Fioop. By divisions? 

General FLemine. That decision is made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Collins said there was no plan to call any 
more. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you find out from General Collins if he means 
divisions or nondivisional units? 

General Fiemine. Yes sir. We can get that information. 

Mr. Fioop. Because I do not want the general public, who are very 
jittery, to see General Collins’ statement that we are not going to call 
up any more National Guard divisions if that is not correct. But if 
he is going to start calling up nondivisional units and then have trouble 
from all this, then we will have a lot of trouble unless someone clears 
it up. 

General FLtemina. I never heard him make that statement. 

Mr. FLoop. Someone made that statement in the last 2 days. 

General Decker. He has indicated it was not contemplated at this 
time to call up additional divisions. 

Mr. Fioop. I can understand that but the general public does not 
understand, as vou do or we do, that there are many National Guard 
components that are not divisions. 

General Decker. You mean any more guardsmen? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Decker. I will get that for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Gen. J. Lawton CoLuins 


The following has been extracted from the statement made by Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff, United States Army, before the Subcommittee on Armed 
Services of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, relative 
to the Department of the Army budget for fiscal year 1953, on or about February 5, 
1952. 

“During fiscal year 1953 a total of 8 National Guard divisions, 3 regimental 
combat teams, 43 antiaircraft battalions, and many combat support units will be 
in active service. We have also provided in this budget increased support in an 
inactive status for the remaining 19 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, 70 
antiaircraft battalions, and other combat support units—a total of 4,200 company 
and detachment-size units.”’ ' 

The units referred to in the first sentence of the above quotation are in active 
military service at the present time. 


ASSIGNMENT OF REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS AS NATIONAL GUARD TRAINING 
OFFICERS 


Mr. Fioop. Congressman Charles E. Bennett, a distinguished 
Member of this House from Florida, has been engaged in a series of 
correspondence with General Fleming of the National Guard Bureau 
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with reference to the assignment of Regular officers—Army officers— 
as National Guard training officers which is, General, a waste of man- 
power and of dollars for these services. I have before me a letter 
submitted to the Appropriations Committee by Mr. Bennett and a 
copy of a letter from General Fleming to Mr. Bennett dated February 
16 and a letter of the 15th. If there is no objection, we will insert 
these communications in the record at this time. 
(Letters referred to follow:) 


HovseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1952. 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed herein is a copy of a self-explanatory letter to the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau and a copy of the letter of February 15 from that 
Bureau. I believe that this matter needs looking into because a high-ranking 
officer told me that his efforts were totally useless and that he had practically 
nothing to do in the assignment referred to, and he tells me that there are perhaps 
millions of dollars a year wasted in this type of activity all the way through the 
National Guard. At the very least it seems that the number of such personnel 
should be reduced. I hope that you will be able to look into this. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Cuartes E. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress. 
(Enclosures. ) 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1952. 
Gen. Raymonp H. FLEMING, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear GENERAL FLeminG: Thank you for your letter of February 15. You 
will remember that I wrote you about a report coming to me from an Army in- 
structor for the National Guard, a high-ranking officer, who reported that many 
such instructors are totally wasted and have found no useful function for them- 
selves. Your letter of February 15 implies that an officer in such a position could 
take initiative and find something for himself to do and that there are sufficient 
duties for him to perform. 

In view of the fact that officers of this type, together with enlisted personnel, 
are employed even on the battalion level, and in view of the report which has come 
to me that there is great waste of manpower in this field, I am disappointed in 
these days when we are trying to keep our National Government above the waves 
of bankruptcy to realize that there is apparently going to be no investigation by 
the Nationa] Guard Bureau of the responsible report which was made to me in 
this particular field and apparently no effort will be made to make any difference 
in the situation as it exists. In view of the financial situation of the country, 
this is very discouraging. I know of nothing further to do in the matter except 
to ask some committee of Congress to look into it, and it seems to me to be 1 shame 
that matters of this type have to be handled by the legislative branch of the 
Government. I am not mad at anybody, but I am certainly discouraged that a 
report of an opportunity to save money could meet with so little enthusiasm in 
these days, even if the report may be erroneous. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CuHARLEs E. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress. 


Fesruary 15, 1952. 
Hon. Cuaries E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bennett: This is in answer to your recent letter concerning the 
value and necessity of Army instructors for the National Guard. 

The National Defense Act, as amended, provides for the detail of officers of the 
active list of the Army to duty with the National Guard of each State, Territory, 
and District of Columbia for instructing the National Guard. 
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In accordance with this authority, adjutants general of the States and Terri- 
tories requisition upon the Department of Army, personnel necessary to meet 
their training requirements. A prime responsibility of these officers is to assist 
unit commanders in every way possible to carry out their mission of being capable 
of immeciate expansion to war strength and to furnish units fit for service any- 
where in the world. These offcers, in addition to representing the Department 
of Army, are charged with furthering the efficiency of the unit or units to which 
assigned through appropriate assistance and advice to responsible National Guard 
commanders. They also perform various and sundry duties which cannot be 
performed by National Guard commanders because of legal aspects provided for 
in law and regulations. 

Much of the benefit to be derived from the service of these Army officers depends 
upon their initiative, capabilities and desire to assist National Guard personnel. 
Numerous reports in our files indicate that many officers assigned to duty with 
National Guard units devote considerable time in addition to normal duty hours, 
during evenings and weekends, to their instructional duties. 

Your interest in the National Guard and the effective utilization of instructor 
personnel is appreciated. However, I feel sincerely that there is a big job to be 
done for our citizen soldiers and that the Army officer on duty with National 
Guard units performs a vital function in development of the military forces for 
the defense of our nation at less cost to the taxpayer than the enlarged Regular 
Standing Army that would be necessary otherwise for our defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp H. FLemine, 
Mayor General, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


Mr. Fitoop. Now General, I am sure you are aware of that series of 
correspondence you had. Will you explain it to us? “eet 

Will you explain to us why the impression exists that many of 
these officers are riding the gravy train? What are they doing on 
these assignments and what are the value of these officers? And 
thirdly, do you need as many as you are using for this job? 

All of these jobs now, plus the fact that you are calling up thousands 
of Reserve officers and cannibalizing guard regiments and staff and 
divisional and nondivisional units for rotation purposes in Korea, and 
you are calling up inactive and all kinds of Reserves and other officers 
and yet.you have a lot of these officers in plush positions with the 
guard doing what and why? 

General Fiemine. Congressman Bennett is speaking of our in- 
structor personnel on duty as instructors with the National Guard. I 
might say, if I may, I have another letter which I signed and sent to 
Congressman Bennett yesterday that I will be glad to introduce into 
the record. 

Mr. Fioop. If you wish there is no objection. 

(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE ARMY AND THE AIR FoRcE, 
NatTIionaL GuarD BUREAU, 
Washington , 5, D. C., February 26, 1952. 
Hon. Cuarues E. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Bennett: Reference is made to your latest letter concerning the 
expenditure of Federal funds for the employment of full-time Army instructors 
for National Guard units on State status. 

It is the considered and often expressed view of National Guard officers with 
long service in the National Guard as citizen soldiers that any money appro- 
priated by Congress for the National Guard buys more for the defense of our 
country than any other moneys appropriated for defense. We know that one 
feature that has added to the value of the taxpayer’s dollar and to the efficiency 
of the guard is the presence of conscientious, efficient, and energetic Regular Army 
instructors, both officers and enlisted men. The citizen soldier who has volun- 
teered to train in a combat unit of the National Guard and be ready for the 
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M-day force in time of national emergency is also very much occupied making a 
living as a civilian. Although all National Guard men devote more than the 
officially required time to National Guard affairs, they cannot afford sufficient 
time for research into improvements, changes in regulations, modern methods of 
instruction, etc. To place the entire responsibility on the shoulders of a part-time 
citizen soldier for maintaining the standard of efficiency required would be en- 
tirely too burdensome. 

In most cases during drill periods instruction is handled by National Guard men 
who, due to being veterans of the last war or through having attended Regular Army 
service schools, are well qualified and competent to instruct. Regular Army 
instructors supervise the instruction given by these men and conduct officer or 
noncommissioned officer schools to bring them up to date on all the technical 
changes, new methods of instruction, and modern tactical changes. They super- 
vise the preparation of training schedules, lesson plans, and the administration of 
the units of the organization to which they are assigned. Without the assistance 
of the Regular Army instructors, the standard of efficiency required of a National 
Guard unit to retain Federal recognition would be difficult to maintain. 

Since the end of World War II, the Department of the Army has been unable 
to supply the number of instructors believed to be the minimum for the National 
Guard. There is a continuing study on the part of the adjutants general of the 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia to combine allotted spaces for 
instructors, where possible, for instructor’s positions and abolish any such posi- 
tions that are not determined essential. Due to this study some positions have 
been abolished while others have been combined. In some instances, it has 
been discovered that an instructor did not conscientiously carry out his duties 
and he has been relieved and replaced. There are few cases where instructor 
personnel are not required to devote many more hours to their work than the 
niormal duty hours for a peacetime officer. In the Louisiana division it is a 
well-known fact that every instructor spends at least one-third more time on 
National Guard affairs than is required of an officer on normal peacetime duty. 

In order for you to determine whether your informant has a correct interpre- 
tation of the entire situation, it is suggested that you consult Maj. Gen. Mark 
W. Lance, your adjutant general, on this subject. I can’t help but feel that 
this would be a judicious move on your part prior to requesting a congressional 
committee investigation which would result in further expenditure of the tax- 
payer’s money. e National Guard Bureau always welcomes information con- 
cerning anything definite that would lead to the saving of money and immediately 
investigates any lack of efficiency or chance to economize. It would appreciate 
your citing any specific case that will uphold the allegation of your friend that 
instructors’ time is not fully oceupied. 

In the fall of 1949, the National Guard Bureau made a survey of the instructor 
situation throughout the National Guard. In answer to a question, the field 
reported that instructors were essential, that there was a shortage and those on 

uty were working on their National Guard duties from 52 to 56 hours a week. 

It is the considered opinion of the National Guard Bureau that the individual 
who lodged the complaint with you is not correct in assuring you that one man 
alone can supervise the training of National Guard personnel of each State and 
that it is essential that a Department of the Army instructor be assigned on 
the battalion level. 

I again thank you for your interest in the National Guard, and I am sorry 
that I am forced to take issue with the views you have adopted from your friend 
on the value of National Guard instructors. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raymonp H. FLEMING, 
Major General, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


General FLemina. I gave him a quick answer and began research 
to give him a more detailed answer. ‘This is the first time I have 
known of anyone and apparently this comes from some officer that 
gave him this information that our instructors were not very fully 
employed. As a matter of fact we have never been able to get the 
number we authorized and should have as our instructor force. Most 
of these instructors—and my experience with the National Guard 
is—they not only spend the Normal Bioinae hours but spend anywhere 
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from one to four or five nights a week and many weeks Saturdays and 
Sundays. I know for a fact that our instructors are very fully 
engaged. 

Mr: Froop. You mean just the good ones. What about the ones 
that are not so good? What about the gold-brick boys, the plushy 
job type. If you have not had a report on that you heald get one. 

General Fieminec. I have had instructors relieved in my own State 
where I was Adjutant General for 20 years. We have had them 
leave because they were not doing a good job. We got after that 
situation and division commanders and regimental commanders and 
the adjutants general of the States are quick to report anything of 
that sort. 

Mr. Fioop. Have there been such reports? 

General Fiemine. We have had such reports and the officers have 
been relieved. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you had sufficient reports of State AG’s or 
commanding officers of divisions of the matter in the last 5 years to 
warrant your justifying an investigation by your officers of this 
system of assigning your officers? 

General FLemina. There have been very few. 

Mr. FLoop. How many? 

General Fiemina. Three or four. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a file or record on that? 

General Fiemina. I do not have for three or four. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you submit that file, in your custody, if you 
wish, to Mr. Sikes, chairman of this committee, and to Mr. Bennett 
of Florida? Then you filed a number of complaints you have on 
this problem in the last 5 years—3 years before Korea and the last 
2 years. 

You do not throw them in the wastebasket? 

General FLtemine. They would be in the several files. 

Mr. FLoop. Don’t you have any such file in your office on com- 
plaints of instructing officers? 

Colonel Ostensera. Very, very little, sir. We have had very 
little. Normally, some of these officers try to get out of the job. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do this? 

What is your job? 

Colonel Saravana I am Colonel Ostenberg, Chief of the Organiza- 
tion and Training Branch. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you make it a point to visit Congressman Bennett 
of Florida and explain this to us and indicate this may be an isolated 
case but your experience in the past 5 years shows it is not the practice? 

General FLtemina. I have asked the adjutant general of Florida 
who is in Washington today to talk to the Congressman and show him 
how instructors are used in his own State. 

Mr. Fioop. The gentlemen from Florida has opened somethin 
with a potential and will you prepare now, as Chief of the Nationa 
Guard Bureay: & memorandum assuring us that this is not so? 


General FLtemina. We will give you a complete statement on the 
fact and have Mr. Bennett thoroughly informed because we would not 
want anything like that. 

Mr. FLoop. That might include—it has been suggested that you 
have a number of officers by States assigned to a State. 

General Fiemina. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


4 
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Nores on INstTRucTORS 


In view of the request for additional information concerning Army instructors 
for the National Guard, the following comments are submitted: 

The National Defense Act, as amended, provides for the detail of officers of 
the active list of the Army to duty with the National Guard of each State, Terri- 
tory, and District of Columbia for instructing the National Guard. 

In compliance with this law the Department of the Army issued a directive on 
August 15, 1950 (copy attached) announcing the criteria for and number of 
officers authorized for each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia. 

In accordance with the above, adjutants general of the States and Territories 
requisition upon the Department of the Army personnel necessary to meet their 
current training requirements. 

These officers are representatives of the Federal Government in all matters 
concerning the Department of the Army and assist National Guard commanders 
in all their problems. These instructors are responsible for the supervision and 
training of National Guard personnel not in the active military service. 

Instructors have no command function with respect to the National Guard not in 
the active military service except in the matter of safeguarding of Federal property. 

In connection with the officers’ career management program, it is the policy 
of the Department of the Army, to the fullest practicable extent, to assign Regular 
Army officers, at some appropriate stage in their careers, to a tour of duty with 
the civilian components. 

Career Management Division of the Department of the Army practices broad 
selection in the assignment of officers to duty with the guard. The selection 
procedure gives due regard to the adaptability of the individual for such duty, 
military education, experience, and training. Upon selection, nominations are 
transmitted by the National Guard Bureau to the State adjutants general for 
approval. 

Occasionally Army instructors with the guard are relieved due to inefficiency. 
These officers, after being reported upon by responsible authority, are accorded 
a thorough investigation conducted in such a manner as to protect the interests of 
the individual, the State concerned, and the military service. 

The following information indicates the number of officers, by yeers, relieved 


from, Nationel Guard instructor duty at the request of State adjutents general 
prior to the expiration of their’ stabilized tours: 


Number 
relieved 


A list indicating the number of Army officers assigned by State as of December 
31, 1951, is being submitted herewith. 

Mr. Bennett is being apprised of the contents of this statement and is being 
supplied with such additional information as may be required, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 15, 1950. 


S bject: Officer instructor requirements for the Army National Guard pregram. 
To: Commanding generals, United States Army, Alaska; United States Army, 
Caribbean; United States Army, Pacific; continental armies. 

1. It has been determined, by review of the status of organization of the Army 
National Guard, that the normal requirement for officer instructors with the 
guard is 1,252. When units of the National Guard are inducted, the instructor 
requirements for those units while in the Federal service is reduced accordingly. 
Instructor requirements for SCARWAF units are not included in computations 
herein but will be established under separate criteria. 

2. The bases used in determining the requirement of 1,252 instructors are as 
follows: 

(a) One instructor for each federally recognized battalion and higher head- 
quarters. 

(b) An executive for the senior Army instructor of States with an Army National 
Guard troop strength of 15,000 or more. 
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2 ie Chief of staff for each National Guard division (sec. 65, National Defense 
ct). 

(d) Ordnance instructors according to needs of individual States or Territories. 

(e) Signal instructors: 

(1) One each National Guard division when all of division is contained within 
one State. 

(2) One each State for nondivisional type units when need is justified although 
division is contained therein. 

(3) One each State containing a divisional signal company when the division 
is split between several States to be utilized as signal instructor for divisional and 
nondivisional units within that State. 

(4) One each State having some divisional type units and sufficient nondivisional 
type units to justify need. 

(f) Army aviation irstructors according to needs of each State. 

(g) Change 1, SR 600—-145-—20, 28 Mar 50. 

3. This letter is furnished for information and guidance in programing future 
requirements for National Guard officer instructors. The total indicated in en- 
closure No. 1 is considered the maximum requirement or ceiling for National 
Guard officer instrrctors which will not be exceeded in your Army area. Although 
it is desirable that this requirement be met: where possible, it remains within your 
prerogative to program the utilization of available personnel resources to best 
accomplish your assigned missions. 

4. Letter, the Adjutant General, AGAO-S 210.65 (7 Apr 50) CSGOT, April 
18, 1949, subject, Estimated Officer Instructor Requirement for the National 
Guard Program, is rescinded. 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

Epwarp F. WirsE.1, 
Major General, United Stotes Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


(One enclosure: Requirements for National Guard Instructors.) 
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Mr.Scrivner. Following up a series of questions asked by Mr. Flood 
and knowing by personal experience in years past that several in- 
structors should never have had contract with the National Guard; 
they did not hold it in high regard and their attitude has been clearly 
offensive. Has there been any of that? 

Now you have a great many members of the National Guard with 
Regular commissions so they are personally aware of National Guard 
problems which are encountered, is there any program presently under 
way to assign, as far as possible, your practical former National 
Guard men, now Regular Army officers, as Regular Army instructors? 

General FLeminc. We do have a number of them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there a program looking to that? 

General FLemine. We are handicapped in assigning all our in- 
structors through a law which says they must be Regular Army 

eople. 
- Mr. Scrivner. You have a lot of National Guard men and en- 
listed officer personnel are going into the Regular Army. 

General FLemina. I would like to have Colonel Ostenberg from the 
Career branch—— 

Colonel OstenBerG. The percentage of National Guard officers 
in the Regular Army, excluding those in National Guard units in 
active military service, is very small. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not care if it is only enough to go around. 
You know what I am talking about and the general knows. The 
attitude of Regular Army instructors is not right for the National 
Guard men. Many resent being put on a detail like that. 

General FLemine. There is one aspect of that. The Department of 
the Army‘has been anxious to have all its officers get some detail with 
Reserve components so it is a studied plan to send as many of this 
type of men to this type of duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am not talking about the Regular Army. I am 
talking about the National Guard. Apparently there is no such a 
program. In times past there were several bones of contention. 
One was the uniform issued to the National Guard. Is that problem 
settled now? 

General FLeminc. It is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another was the requirement that in these week- 
end periods it was necessary for the National Guard to pay for their 
own ration expenses. Last year we provided specifically that a cer- 
tain sum should be set aside for these week-end rations. Is that 
working satisfactorily? 

General FLemina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has it shown increased attendance? 

General FLeminG. Yes, sir; and a very high rise in morale. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to know there is a better activity. I 
thought it was wrong to require the man to pay for his food, at a cost 
almost equal to his pay. The man was paid but I felt it was a matter 
of justice and logic if they were to be called out for week-end service 
and training they were paid as if they were on drill night and it would 
logically follow that the rations should be provided as part of his pay, 
and not out of his pocket. 

General Fieminc. I think we owe that to you, Mr. Scrivner, from 
last year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You do not owe it to me, although I did call it to 
the attention of the committee. You owe it to the committee and 
Congress. 

General Fiemina. It has been done. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was the committee and Congress and they are 
entitled to any words of appreciation that might be due. Now what 
problems do you have right now outside of trying to get manpower? 

General FLeminc. Our most difficult problem is housing. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean? 

General FLemine. Armories. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has been true forever. 

General Fiemine. But we are approaching a solution of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That comes under a different appropriation. That 
is “Construction.” 

Since you brought that up, is there any concerted program between 
you and the Reserve? I presume you do talk to the Reserves. 

General FLeminc. Yes sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any program between you and the Reserves 
on the top echelon down to make joint use of armory facilities? And 
how is that nn ciooneng, >» 

General Fiemina. It is progressing all right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many places are the utilities jointly used by 
the National Guard and the Reserve? 

General FLemine. There have been a few buildings constructed 
under the new appropriation for the Reserve components. 

Mr. Scrivner. But now in some places there are National Guard 
units. They have anarmory. There is also Reserve activity. They 

out and procure an armory and either by lease or purchase acquire 
it but neither one of which are used to full capacity. That puts a 
double burden on the taxpayer. 

General FLeminc. That is coordinated by the Secretary’s office 
before any armory requirement is filled. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General FLteminc. On the record. We have yet to build our first 
armory with any Federal funds in it. 
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THurspay, Fesruary 28, 1952. 


Nationan Guarp AssocraTiIon 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. E. A. WALSH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM H. HARRISON, JR., MASSACHUSETTS, PRESI- 
DENT, ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

MAJ. ALLAN G. CRIST, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

MAJ. GEN. R. H. FLEMING, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


coL. 0. R. BOWYER, ARMY BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH, NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


. Mr. Srxes. General Walsh, the committee feels in having you and 
General Harrison with us that we are welcoming old friends who 
have a genuine interest in the Guard and who have contributed greatly 
to its present state of efficiency. 

We will be glad to hear from the National Guard Association. 

General Wausn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
you are very kind indeed, and I would like to have the record show, 
if you please, that I am accompanied by Maj. Gen. William H. Har- 
rison, adjutant general of the State of Massachusetts, and 3 gee 


of the Adjutants General Association, and Maj. Allan G. Crist, my 
executive. 


POSITION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION WITH RESPECT TO THE 
1953 ESTIMATE 


At the risk of shocking the committee, I would like to state by way 
of a presentation, and as we observed a year ago, we are generally 
sutished with the budget estimates of 1953, with possibly two ex- 
ceptions. 


CONSTRUCTION 


We are completely satisfied with the estimates for the Air National 
Guard and see no point in imposing upon the time of the committee 
even to discuss the matter. As you recall, that same thing held true 
a year ago. I would like to invite the committee’s attention to the 
fact that a year ago they very generously gave us a total of $16 million 
for armory construction and $8 million for nonarmory construction. 
As the committee is aware, that armory money was predicated on 
provisions contained in the so-called Public Law 783 passed in 1950. 
Unfortunately, however, up to this minute we have received no part 
of that $16 million. The thing has simply become snarled in red 
tape, and we are not acquainted, of course, with all that has transpired. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “we,” to whom are you referring / 

General Watsu. To the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia. As the committee is probably aware, the adjutants general 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia just 
concluded a 3-day meeting here yesterday, and this was the principal 
topic of discussion, Yesterday a memorandum came over from the 
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Department of the Army indicating that probably this thing would 
be cleared up very shortly. If that is true, then all is well; but, on 
the other hand, the fact remains that 8 months have passed and noth- 
ing has been done. 

I come now to the second part of the item, the $8 million of non- 
armory construction. That, too, has become tied up with Public Law 
783, and no part of that has been expended to date, and this is be- 
coming quite a serious matter. If you go back to the hearings incident 
to what later became Public Law 783, I think the committee will 
agree it was never intended that nonarmory construction should be 
tied up with Public Law 783. 

In that connection, I invite the attention of the committee to the 
fact that for over a period of 30 years Congress has appropriated 
so much to the States and Territories through the National Guard 
Bureau for so-called nonarmory construction. That is all types of 
construction other than armory. And that was allotted to the States 
equitably, as provided in the National Defense Act. Now, all of a 
sudden, our whole construction program is combined in a separate 
item in the budget; and, by the mere fact that the $8 million is thrown 
in with the $16 million armory-construction money, the States are 
now compelled to put up 25 percent even for nonarmory construc- 
tion. It was never contemplated nor done heretofore, and obviously 
there are no provisions in the State budgets for matching funds on 
this basis, whereas most of the States have made provision to match 
armory funds to the extent of 25 percent or more as required by the 
provisions of Public Law 783 as it pertains to armories. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I observe that this committee deals only with 
money, and we deal only with it as authorized by law. While what 
you say is an interesting background, it seems to me it is a discussion 
that should be leveled more directly at the Armed Forces legislative 
committee rather than at us, because we cannot change the law. 

General Warsn. I cannot quite see that, Mr. Scrivner. What is 
the law? 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you were just telling us what the law is. 

General Watsn. I am telling you what the law is relative to ar- 
mories, but for 30 years this committee has given us money in what 
was known as project 210—so many million dollars every year.” Now, 
all of a sudden, it is changed. It is not changed in Public Law 783; 
it is changed simply because of the fact that the two items have been 
lumped in this one item. 


SUGGESTED ACTION TO CORRECT CONSTRUCTION SITUATION 


Mr. Srxes. I presume you are going to suggest corrective measures. 

General Warsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed ? 

General Watsn. There are two corrections that are necessary. 
First, for the current fiscal year—— 

Mr. Srxes. You mean fiscal 195%? 

General Watrsn. Fiscal 1952, because we still have not received 
that $8 million. We appreciate, if this committee attemnted to legis- 
late, that whatever they did in that connection would be subject to 
a point of order. So, in order to have the proper procedure, we have 
asked and obtained the introduction of H. R. 6490. If that language 
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prevails after due hearings, then that money will go to the National 
Guard Bureau as it has always gone heretofore. But that only 
clarifies and corrects the things with reference to fiscal 1952. Now, 
the same thing would, of necessity, have to be done in the appropria- 
tion act for 1953. Therefore, we would ask that the old language 
that you used for years be restored to the bill. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is as simple as that. 
If this bill introduced by Mr. Brooks prevails, then everything 1s 
just the way it was. 

Mr. Srxes. For fiscal 1952? 

General Watsu. For fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. And you would ask that this committee, in writing the 
language for fiscal 1953, go back to the old language as shown by this 
bill which was introduced by Congressman Brooks and a copy of which 
has been supplied ? 

General Wats. Yes, sir, in accordance with a proposed amend- 
ment which I have submitted herewith. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Amend “Army National Guard” language, Budget for Fiscal Year 1953, p. 
622, line 6, or any supplemental appropriation bill by inserting after the word 
“facilities” the following: 


“For construction and maintenance of buildings and alterations to present 
structures, other than armories, either on Government-owned or State-owned 
land, or on land made available by lease or loan from any political subdivision 
of a State or any tax-supported agency therein, or any military unit situated 
therein, in the amount of $8,000,000 unexpended funds to be transferred from 
‘Military construction, Army civilian components’, Public Law 179 Ejighty- 
second Congress, to remain available until expended in accordance with pro- 
visions of section 67, National Defense Act, and National Guard regulations 
and not made subject to the legal restrictions contained in Public Law 783, 
Eighty-first Congress, for the construction of reserve facilities.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not correct it all in one fell swoop by 
legislation and not use the language in the last two lines [reading]: 
and not made subject to the legal restrictions contained in Public Law 783, 
Highty-first Congress, for the construction of Reserve facilities. 

General Watsu. They seemed to feel this was the proper procedure. 
We can only be guided by their advice. We would be willing to do it 
either way or both. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you are going to have a bill introduced to correct 
it as far as 1952, why do you not make it permanent, and then we do 
not have to have this language in here, because this is legislation. The 
last three lines are legislation in an appropriation bill. 

General WatsH. But you have always used that language heretofore. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; we have never used it heretofore, because we 
haven’t always had Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress. 

General Watsn. That is true, too, I will admit. We may seek to 
amend this when the hearing comes up, and a hearing has been as- 
sured us immediately after the universal military training and service 
bill is disposed of, which I presume will be sometime next week. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you completed your statement ? 

General Watsu. In reference to that item; yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Go ahead, please. 
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General Watsu. I would like to turn next to the Army National 
Guard, commencing on page 622 of the budget, and here we come up 
against a rather peculiar situation. We admit we are about ready to 
throw inthesponge. For 30 years or more we have tried to obtain that 
which all other civilian components have had as a matter of course— 
the franking privilege. Year after year a bill has been introduced, 
and year after year the Postmaster General has consistently reported 
against it. Finally last year we appealed to the chairman of this 
committee for a little help to see if we could not get this thing ironed 
out once and for all, and the chairman was good enough to have this 
referred to the chairman of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service of the House, and he in turn referred it to the Postmaster 
General, and this time, for the first time in all these years, we got a 
bit of a break. 

I believe the chairman is familiar with this; but, just in case he is 


not, I will submit a copy. I will read the only paragraph which is 
pertinent : 


If the Congress, as a matter of public policy, deems it desirable it would be 
more expedient to authorize an appropriation from which an allotment might be 
made to the several State, Territorial, and District of Columbia units for pay- 


ment of postage on official matter of the National Guard which is transmitted by 
mail. 


I am not particularly concerned how it is done so long as it is done, 
and it is my understanding that over the period of years the National 
Guard Bureau has made available allotments for postage under certain 


conditions, notably air mail, parcel post, and things of that sort. So 
that, if it can be done in those connections, it would seem to me it 
could be done in other connections. Therefore, the logical thing would 
be to have a specific item contained in the appropriation act for the 
Army and Air National Guard for the payment of postage under 
certain conditions and let it be worked out in such a manner as the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau shall determine, and he will make 
the allotment the same as is made for any other project. 


Mr. Sines. I am going to suggest that this matter be set out in the 
record, so that our record may be complete on this subject. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1951. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHATRMAN: Further reference is made to your request for a report 
on H. R. 2528, a bill to authorize the use of penalty envelopes by the National 
Guard of the United States. 

The purpose of this measure is to extend the penalty-mail privileges (39 U. S. C. 
321) to all official mail matter of the National Guard of the United States and 
the Air National Guard of the United States in their status as the National Guard 
of the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia. It is presumed 
that the word “and” in line 7, page 1 of the measure was intended to be “any.” 
In view of the provisions of section 25 (b) of Public Law 680, approved August 1, 
1950, the amendment of the laws in 39 U. S. C. 321 apparently would not apply to 
Guam, 

The laws embodied in 39 U. 8. C. 321 presently limit the use of penalty envelopes 
to official matter relating exclusively to the business of the Government of the 
United States. It is believed that the policy which has been followed for so many 
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years of limiting the use of penalty envelopes to officers in the active service of the 
United States Government for the purpose of transmitting official matter in the 
mails should be adhered to, particularly in view of the large postal deficit. De- 
parture from this policy by extending the authorization to use penalty envelopes 
to the National Guard and the Air National Guard would constitute a precedent 


for future grants of the privilege on a State government level for which there 
are other demands from time to time. 

If the Congress, as a matter of publi¢ policy, deems it desirable it would be 
more expedient to authorize an appropriation from which an allotment might be 
made to the several State, Territorial, and District of Columbia units for payment 
of postage on official matter of the National Guard which is transmitted by mail. 

It cannot be estimaated with any degree of accuracy the loss of revenue that 
would result from the enactment of this legislation. 


In view of the foregoing, this Department does not recommend enactment of 
this measure. 


The Bureau of the Budget has been advised that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. M. DONALDSON, 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give the committee an estimate of the cost, if 
such funds were provided ? 

General Watsu. I think that estimate would be more accurate if 
it came from the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and I will refer 
that to him. 

General Ftemrinc. We introduced a bill as part of our appropriation 
for this, and I will ask Colonel Bowyer, of the National Guard Bureau, 
to answer that. 

Colonel Bowyer. As a result of a survey through reports from the 
States, we found they were spending for this purpose about $92 per 
unit per year, and for the number of units in our budget, for fiscal 
1953, 3,980, the amount would come to $366,160 for 1 year. 

Mr. Srxes. In sum and substance, the Post Office Department has 
taken the position that the National Guard is primarily State business ; 
therefore, the Federal Government should not pay the bill. Is that 
correct ¢ f 

General Watsu. That is about the size of it. 

Mr. Srxes. Actually, it has long since ceased to be primarily State 
business, because of the size and responsibility of the guard. 

General Watsu. The committee is well aware that all of the cor- 
respondence, all of the reports, are those which are required by existing 
Federal laws and regulations, and why that particular cost should be 
imposed on the States is beyond us. Nobody else is compelled to do it. 
We do not ask that there be any allotment for any State matter. The 
State pays that as a matter of course. We are only talking about those 
things which are purely Federal and which are required by existing 
Federal laws and regulations and nothing else. If all other compo- 
nents are entitled to the franking privilege, for the love of us, we can- 
not see why we are not. But we are not pressing that matter. If the 
Postmaster General feels this is the way to do it and he is agreeable to 
having it done that way, then we are satisfied to have it done that way 
on an allotment basis to the States which could be worked out and 
which the Chief of the National Guard Bureau will work out, and 
which we would accept without question. 

Mr. Scrivner. But at present there is no legislative authority for 
an appropriation like that. 

General Watsu. I suppose not. On the contrary, Mr. Scrivner, 
there is no prohibition against it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. We can only appropriate where there is legislative 
authority. 

General WatsH. And thus we get nowhere. 

General FLeminc. May I add one thing to this?’ We did put in this 
present budget an item for postage, and it was thrown out by the 
Bureau of the Budget who stated we should pursue the franking 
privilege idea; therefore, they took the money out. 

Mr. Stxes. Did they take it out because there was a lack of legis- 
lative een or because they felt the other way was the better 
approac 

/ eneral Fiemine. I think they did it because they felt we should 
have the franking privilege. 

Mr. Stxes. Was the question of legislative authority raised ? 

General Fremrne. I think not. 

Mr. Scrivner. They would have to have legislative authority for 
the franking privilege, too. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. They would need legislative authority for that, 
but I am not sure what the legislative situation would be on an ap- 
propriation for paying postage. 

Mr. Scetvner. I am sure there would have to be legislative authority 
for the franking privilege. 

General Watsu. We do not question that for a minute, Mr. Scriv- 
ner. We are quite sure about that. But we also remind the committee 
that for a long time we have received allotments in the matter of air 
mail, parcel post, and things of that sort and, if that can be done 
and has been done under an appropriation act, then why cannot first- 
class mail be included ? 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be simpler to let the clerk explore that 
and get the law on it, and then we will know where we stand. 

General Wausu. I may be wrong, but if an item is repeated for 
two consecutive years, as I understand, it becomes pretty good law, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Sixes. It does not become permanent law. 

General Watsn. I suppose you can throw out anything if you 
want to. 


OBSTACLES TO ARMORY AND NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION | 


As I say, with reference to the over-all budget, we are generally 
pretty well satisfied, as we were a year ago, but we honestly hope 
that the committee will do something to straighten out this armory 
construction and particularly the nonarmory construction. 

I mentioned there was one exception, and I would like to inyite this 
to the committee’s attention. If the committee in its discretion deemed 
that the sum of $16 million for armory construction for fiscal year 
1952, based on the provisions of Public Law 783, and the $8 million 
for nonarmory construction for fiscal 1952 was fair and reasonable, 
then I submit that the sum of only $5 million for armory construction 
for fiscal 1953 and $3 million for nonarmory construction for fiscal 
1953 is not fair and reasonable and is not in accord with the policy 
which Congress itself laid down in Public Law 783. 

Under the terms of Public Law 783, as I recall, the matter of the 
armory construction program was tg entail an initial expenditure of 
$250 million at the rate of $50 million annually. If we are to be cut 
to $5 million for the armory construction program for fiscal 1953, 
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at that rate we are going to get precisely nowhere, and here the guard 
has expanded at a tremendous rate. At the present moment, in and 
out of the Federal'service, we have an aggregaté strerigth of 412,000. 
That is roughly 12,000 more than the top strength authorized by Con- 
gress. But when those units were ordered into active military service 
of the United States, the strength limitations authorized for those 
units was off. That strength, of course, does not include men we have 
received from selective service, which roughly amounts to 50 percent 
of the unit in order to bring it up to full strength or war strength. 

So we earnestly ask the committee to give consideration to doing 
in fiscal 1953 what they have done in fiscal 1952 and, secondly, if they 
do it, or whatever they do, to see that we get it; that we do not have 
to come back a year from now and say that another year has passed, 
and we still have not been able to get the money which Congress has 
appropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, Congress cannot administer the law. 

General Wausu. I have seen Congress do a lot of things they want 
to do, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can make suggestions, but still the operation and 
administration of it all goes right on back to the Military Establish- 
ment. They are the ones who have to do the job. 

Mr. Srxes. You feel there is a very definite obstacle, the removal 
of which by the substitution of the language you have suggested would 
open the way for the construction of these facilities? 

General Watsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, General Fleming, would the change in language 
exclude the construction of nonarmory facilities? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel it is a very definite stumbling block ? 

General Fiemtne. Very much so. We do it, incidentally; we have 
done it for years. 

Mr. Stxes. Then is the language in the present bill definitely pre- 
venting you from proceeding on that part of the program ? 

General Fiemine. Yes, sir. And one point I would like to add. 
This language requires nonarmory construction to be on a 75-25 per- 
cent basis for the purpose of housing Federal equipment and Federal 
installations. The States do not feel it was the intent of Congress 
when the armory bill was passed that this nonarmory construction 
be lumped in under such a scheme. 

General Watsu. I would like to have the record show that prior to 
the passage and enactment of Public Law 783, the States had spent $1.2 
billion in providing armory and other facilities without any Federal 
and whatsoever. Now, under Public Law 783 the States have pledged 
themselves to contribute 25 percent of the cost, or more, if they should 
desire more things. So we are willing to do that. The States have 
spent millions of dollars, for armories and other facilities, and they are 
waiting now to up the matching funds for all required armories, 
but when they change the rules as they have been changed here, and 
then attempt to compel the States to put up 25 percent of the cost for 
the erection of warehouses, shops, and things of that sort which are 
designed solely to store and house Federal equipment or for its over- 
haul and maintenance, then we object and say, “Why, after 30 years, 
do you suddenly change your mind; and especially if it was good law 
and good procedure over all of these years to give the money to the 





National Guard Bureau, Department of the Army, under project 
210%” And such funds were then allotted te the States as provided in 
the National Defense Act without matching. Usually it was only 
a matter of a few weeks after the appropriation bill became law that 
the allotments were given to the States, and they were told to submit 
their plans, or more probably plans had been submitted in advance, 
and when they were approved, and the Federal contracting officer, 
whoever he was, the United States PDO or Army engineers, were able 
to go ahead and let a contract and start construction. And those were 
the days, mind you, when the money had to be obligated before June 
30. Now we do have the advantage currently that this is no-year 
money and fortunately, therefore, it does not lapse. 

Mr. Srxes. If that language were not changed for fiscal 1952, even 
though the money may go over into another year, you still could not 
spend it for those Reserve components, because the limitation would 
still hold. 

General Watrsu. The limitation would still hold, 

Mr. Srxes. So that will have to be corrected on the 1952 money as 
well as on the 1953 money. 

General Wausa. And, as you know, this is sort of an off year, and 
only a few legislatures meet in an off year, whereas in a normal year 44 
of those legislatures meet. So even if the States were willing and the 
legislatures were willing, they could not go to them for matching 
funds as they are not in session. But even if they were in session, we 
know of no instance where the States would be willing to pay in whole 


or in part for housing Federal equipment, whereas they are willing to 


pay for armories on a matching basis. 

General Harrison has been presiding over the recent.meeting of the 
adjutants general, and he is well aware of the extent to which the 
armory and nonarmory matter was discussed, and I would like for him, 
please, to have a few minutes to express his views on these matters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interpose a question first. 

General Fleming, just a few minutes ago we were discussing military 
construction for Reserve components, both with you and Colonel 
Carter, and my impression was when the presentation was completed 
he said while he had run into some obstacles, that. these obstacles were 
being cleared out of the way and there would be no further delay in 
construction. I cannot recall now, but either you or Colonel Carter 
may not have thought Public Law 783 was any stumbling block. 

General FLemine. We were discussing this morning armories only. 
You will find in my opening statement of Monday I brought out this 
very thing of nonarmory construction before the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might have missed that. 

Mr. Sixes. General Harrison, we certainly weleome you and will 
be very glad to hear from you. 


POSITION OF THE ADJUTANTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION ON CONSTRUCTION 


General Harrison. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as General Walsh 
mentioned, during the past 3 days the adjutants general of all the 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia have been in their 
annual conference here in Washington, and the better part of 1 day 
was devoted to a very thorough discussion of the problem of armory 
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construction and particularly the problem that has been discussed 
here now with reference to nonarmory construction, 

It was the consensus of all adjutants general that it was unfair for 
the new procedure whereby the States would be required to pay the 


' proportionate share for nonarmory construction for storage and 


maintenance of Federal oy pe 

They were also concerned with the proper planning in connection 
with the armory program as General Walsh pointed out. Sixteen 
million dollars appropriated this year and $5 million recommended for 
the next fiscal year. 

The States cannot do any particular planning unless there is some 
firm policy so that they can coordinate their appropriations with 
their State legislatures. There is a very, very crying need for a sound 
and steady program. We are lacking armories all over the country. 

In the present facilities that are available, we are so overcrowded 
that it is practically unbearable. Proper training is not being ac- 
céainpliehad: in many instances. 

For the adjutants general, the one thing I would like to leave with 
the committee is their concern on a firm program planned ahead in 
which the appropriations can be anticipated, about the same each 
year, in order that they might be able to go back to their legislatures 
and get matching funds and not have to go back and explain every 
other year the reason why they did not expend funds that the State 
legislatures had appropriated them, the year before, was because Con- 
gress had not made available the amounts to match those funds. 

Mr. Srxes. It is your position, then, that the guard is now a more 
or less standard program? We know what the guard is going to con- 
sist of, as far as we can look into the foreseeable future. Therefore 
we should have a continuing program of about the same size each 
year, for the construction of needed armory facilities, until the job is 
finished ? 

General Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions at this time. 


VIEWS ON STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


General Watsu. Mr. Chairman, purposely I have not gone into the 
strength of the guard and did not intend to do so unless the committee 
desired some information with reference to the strength, and if they 
are interested I would be glad to go into it. 

I may save the time of the committee by pointing out that in the 
hearings in connection with what is commonly referred to as the UMT 
bill now being debated on the floor of the House, we went into this 
quite exhaustively before the House Armed Services Committee, and 
only 2 weeks ago before the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

I think that both of those committees have a much clearer picture 
of what has been and is involved in this whole strength proposition, 
as a result of Korea and of the legislation which has been enacted sub- 
sequently. 


AVAILABILITY OF MANPOWER 


Congress cannot continue to diminish the manpower pool to the ex- 
tent it is being diminished and expect that either the guard or any of 
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the class-A units of the Reserve are going to maintain the strength 
prescribed by Congress. 

Take, for example—these figures are official. Selective Service has 
told the Congress again and again that 1,100,000 young men become 
18 years of age each year. By the same token 1,100,000 become 17 
years of age each year. Therefore in that pool between 17 and 1814 
there should be 2,200,000 men. If all of those 2,200,000 men were 
available to the guard and the class A units of the Reserve, all would 
be well. But that is not true. 

The first thing that happens is, there are thousands and thousands 
of those young men who do not live in a community where there is 
an organized Reserve unit, including the guard. So they are un- 
available. 

Then the second thing that happens is that we get terrific compe- 
tition from the Regular recruiting forces within that age bracket, 
operating under what we frankly told the committee was a vicious 
quota system. In other words, these recruiting sergeants are told, 
“You get your quota or else!” And we know what “or else” means. 

Then there is the third factor of the reluctance today of parents to 
consent to the enlistment of these 17-to-1814-year-olds in a guard unit 
or an organized unit of the Reserve, because of their high vulnera- 
bility for active service. And so, when you come down to brass tacks, 
it is becoming a pretty tough job to keep up our strength. The odd 
part of it is not the difficulty we encounter in recruiting. We get 
the recruits all right, at the rate of about 10,000 a month. But the 
attrition is terrific, because no longer are these men invulnerable to 
selective service under the provisions of Public Law 51. 

If they enlisted after February 1, 1951, they must be discharged 
under the provisions of local board memorandum No, 20, of the Selec- 
tive Service as revised last year before they reach the age of 25 years 
and 9 months, and then that man is vulnerable to selective service 
until he is 35 years of age. 

What inducement is there? The young man says, even if the parent 
is willing, “Well, they get me anyway, so why should I go in?” 

In our opinion, the only solution is this. Offer these men some 
sort of an inducement to enlist and that inducement can be something 
along this line. Let them serve 2 years in the guard or in an orga- 
nized unit of Reserve, and 2 years in the Standby Reserve, and then 
free them from the rest of the 714+year obligation. Or, if the com- 
mittee feels that that is too much, then we are willing to take 18 months 
in the guard or in an organized unit and 18 months in the Standby 
Reserve. 

If, on the other hand, we get UMT and train 800,000 men a year, 
at the end of 8 years, we have about 6,400,000 men. In that event 
I do not think we would need to worry about strength or aught else. 
But I still think you have got to give them some inducement. 

So it is not primarily a problem of recruiting. But rather it is a 
problem of attrition. And the only solution that we see is for Congress 
to go back and do what it did in the Selective Service Act of 1948; 
so that once a man enlists in one of these organized units where he is 
on a pay-drill basis, 48 drills a year, 15 days of drill training, he shall 
be exempt from selective service as he was previously exempted under 
that law so long as he served satisfactorily therein. 
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That was a pretty severe law, because the man had to keep on serv- 
ing until he was twenty-six. In other words, that meant a 9-year 
obligation. Even we think that is a little bit stout and it may be 
Congress ought to be a little more realistic and give that man a fair 
contract—2 years, 3 years, 4 years. We are not going to argue about 
the specific number of years. We will leave that to the discretion 
of Congress. 

That is about the story on strength. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Let me assure you 
that this committee is very glad to have the recommendations of your 
fine organizations. We want you to feel free at any time to call to 
the attention of this committee any matter that you think is proper! 
within its jurisdiction and wherein it might help in the job of build. 
ing a strong guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before the General goes. Once 
again, with reference to the last statement, we are glad to have these 
recommendations, but there again that is legislation with which this 
committee, you understand, cannot deal. 

General Watsu. Oh, we appreciate that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish we had a little more time, as I would like 
to ask you a question which I think it would take time to discuss. 

That would be the effect of the proposed UMT on the National 
Guard. 

The other question has to do with the matter of strength with 
which we are concerned, because it involves dollars. During this 
meeting of recent days was anything said to the National Guard 
Association about the prospective guard strength for fiscal year 1953? 

General Wausu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What was indicated ? 

General Wausu. As I recall the figure—and I hope General Flem- 
ing will correct me if I am wrong—I believe the year-end strength to 
he achieved was 362,000. 

General Fiemine. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the statement that I am referring to. 
There was another statement. made to you, was there not? 

General Watsu. I do not know of any, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

General Wausn. That is the only strength figure that, I was aware 
of; unless you are talking about the probable cadre reorganization. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that you and the members of this com- 
mittee have always been very kind. It is always a pleasure to appear 
before you and we are very grateful for this opportunity this morn-’ 
ing, I assure you. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. Please come back to see us. 
Whenever you feel there is information you would like to submit, you 
know where we are and we shall be glad to hear from you. 

General Watsn. Thank you, sir. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


MAJ. GEN. H. M. MILTON II, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 


AFFAIRS 


COL. R. E. ODELL, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION 
B. E. PETHTAL, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION 
COL. T. E. BUECHLER, CIVILIAN COMPONENTS DIVISION, OFFICE, 


CHIEF OF ARMY FIELD FORCES 


MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


















































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Apemeprietion ere pte Re Ee Oe Se OE Ne NAME ETE Ye enemys es $115, 486, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
“Orgnoiinnd :Resbrve Orne’. oan cao. ke oe sos oc sf eee ee $66, 392,349 |._.-.-._...._- 
“Reserve OGicers Training Oorne’’, .....-----.-- sn senesced ow nee 19, 221, 488 |......-.....-. 
Adjusted appropriation or ee RE OE: Tee ANT 85, 613, 837 115, 486, 000 
ERIE PEE NE POR orien sac nn op bce den nk Ann na vecesalecgucsccataneeioaaienmenieon 35, 147, 000 
Total available for obligation... ._...........-..-----.--|---2-----e---- 85, 613, 837 150, 633, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year... _..............--..---}.-.--.-.--.--- —35, 147,000 | —33, 003, 000 
I oo oie oon ce scone baci aancccacantorcunknaeatone 50, 466, 837 117, 630, 000 
—aaS transfer from— 
Organized Reserve Sie ne Spe ciniiats aiciads ears Ho aaa $59, 457, 525 27,050,000 |....-...-.-- 
“Reserve Officers Training Corps’’--_-..-...........---.-- 6, 445, , 639, 858 |... 
WN 5 See ee acnnc een cmap dpeasca shane 75, 903, 218 85, 156, 695 117, 630, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Reserve personnel requirements, ORC ___...-..__...------- $59, 457,518 | $68, 085, 692 $91, 995, 000 
2. Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC. .............-...- 16, 17, 071, 003 25, 635, 000 
"Tat Gintat NG ii hn ok it cvntin hse cn scnss 75, 903, 002 85, 156, 695 117, 630, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Reserve personnel requirements, ORC... .-.......--.-.--. y Ae SPE ee PRE agi ae 
2. Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC... ._.........------  g, SAMBA LEASED Te TRE ree ec 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CON OODOUNNR oii Sos tS a nee 96 ¢..8Se. AG -ese eis 
pi RRR REN TEA TES Pp aR ED SL Me ae MERE SD 75, 903, 218 85, 156, 695 117, 630, 000 
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Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
| } 
01 Personal services (military) ............-..-...--.-...-.-. | $00, 451, 757 | $59, 939,762 | $89, 685, 000 
02 Roe sa ARS ARS el ORAS SPT 7, 782, 282 8, 935, 143 11, 754, 000 
08 Supplies and materials. _._..._.__----- 22 7, 656, 263 | 16, 271, 790 16, 191, 000 
12 , annuities, and insurance claims..__.__.......... 12, 700 | a eee 
Total direct obligations..._......_.._.-....--..--.....-. | 75,903,002 | 85, 156,695 | 117, 630,000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Amounts | | 
OARS TE FES IG SSE oe eRe Smee dS Lite eee eaeeet 
eee ee ees 75, 903, 218 | 85, 156, 605 | 117, 630, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
.1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year._.................--..- REA REE RHE, Pky barn RANE $20, 456, 837 
Obligations incurred during | GEESE een eemee rene n an Rept: $50, 466, 837 117, 630, 000 
Sunk eom 50, 466, 837 | 188, 096, 837 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_-.._....._._..__}__.-._.-.-... 20, 466, 837 58, 096. 837 
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Total expenditures. ............- 2-22-2222 eee |-------------- 30, 000, 000 80, 000. 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations --_-................. 5 See Woe eS 30. 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.._............... 2-2-2. 8 pascliads osha acetate x alaeieied ceases teers 15, 000, 000 
Summary of direct obligations by activity 
nee | Estimate. | Estimate 
Activity . Actual, fiscal - 4 
No. | Title year 1951 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1 
1100 | Reserve personnel costs, ORC... _--.........-.---- $59, 457,518 | $68, 085, 692 $91, 995, 000 
1200 | Reserve personnel costs, ROTC _______..__..__._. 16, 445, 484 17, 071, 003 25, 635, 000 
Total direct obligations ._..................- 75, 903, 002 85, 156, 695 117, 630, 000 

















GENERAL STATEMENT ON Reserve PersoNNEL REQUIREMEN'TS 


Mr. Sixes. General Decker, whom do you wish to present now ¢ 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, the appropriation to be heard now 
is “Reserve personnel requirements.” The principal witness is Maj. 
Gen. Hugh M. Milton, who is the Executive for Reserve and ROTC 
Affairs, Department of the Army. 1 would like to present General 
Milton. This is his first appearance before the committee, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. General Milton, the committee is very glad to have you 
with us. I see that you are going to talk on a subject that is close to 
the hearts of all Congressmen, Reserve and ROTC affairs. Proceed 
to give us your statement, please. 

Genera] Minton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
is my first appearance before any congressional group. I would like 
to express first my sepreseton of having this opportunity of making 
your acquaintance. I also would be somewhat dishonest if I did not 
express my trepidation at adequately portraying a program which is 
so intricate and at the same time one which I feel is so vital to the 
national defense. 

95192—52—pt. 1——85 
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Mr. Sixes. We hear you are a good officer. We know that you have 
a distinguished background. 

General Minron. Thank you, sir. Of course, I feel that world 
conditions are such as to indicate that a maximum of training for the 
Reserves is necessary, and at the same time I fully appreciate that 
our traditional desire for peace supports an aura of optimism that we 
can have comity and good will without all of this training. It is that 
basic difference which complicates the implementation of the Reserve 
tater very, very much. When you couple that with certain legis- 
ation that is pending in Congress, some of my premises might appear 
to be moot. 

However, I hope that we have in the past and certainly we will con- 
tinue in the future to do our very best to carry into execution the 
will which you write into the laws and within the limitations of the 
budget. 

As you so well know, the mission of the Reserve is to provide units 
and individuals adequately-trained and equipped and organized for 
rapid deployment and the expansion of the Regular Army in time of 
emergency. How well we fulfilled that obligation in the past, history 
attests. 

When Korea came along Reserve personnel were again called on, 
and since June of 1950 there have been some 216,000 reservists who 
have been called to the colors. While I realize that some of them 
have complained about their call, the vast majority entered upon 
active duty in full realization that their training and their freely 
taken oath and the overriding need of national defense were the things 
that necessitated their recall to the colors. 

I feel that these reservists deserve training. In 1951 for the first 
time in our history we had mandatory field training, and in the budget 
which I am submitting to you we are providing both field training 
and armory training, with particular emphasis upon the former. 

In 1951, the first year of our mandatory field training, we trained 
121,000 of a potential 141,000, or 86 percent of those who were eligible. 

The preceding year we had balead only 46,000 of a potential 180,000, 
which was 26 percent. I think the difference in those percentages at- 
tests to the popularity. 

In the budget which I am submitting to you, sir, we are con- 
templating 

RESPONSE TO FIELD TRAINING 


Mr. Scrtvner. You referred to “the a just a moment ago 


you referred to the fact that it was mandatory. 

General Minton. Maybe I should say the response, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it was mandatory, of course, what other response 
could there be? 

Mr. Srxes. On what grounds may a man be excused from unit sum- 
mer training? 

General Miuron. We let them out for compassionate reasons, sir. 
If there is undue hardship, we release them. If there are employer- 
employee relationships which would work a hardship, we let them out. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have any figures to show what percentage of the 
reservists who were called requested a release from summer trainin 
and what percentage of those who requested such release were refused? 

General Mirron. I have a total breakdown of that, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to give it now? 

General Mitton. May I give it to you later 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Mixton. In the budget which is immediately before you, 
we are contemplating field training in 1953 for some 270,000 plus 
15,000 officers of the Volunteer Reserve. Of that number, 85.000 
are officers and 200,000 are enlisted men. This figure is 110,000 more 
than our contemplated end strength for the end of fiscal year 1952. 

The Selective Service Act as passed in 1948 called the selectees to 
the service with a 21-month active-duty requirement. If they did 
not serve at least 33 months, they left with a 5-year Reserve obligation. 
In addition, there was a provision of the same act which provided 
that if a man enlisted for only 12 months and then left the active 
service he would have a 6-year Reserve obligation. 

Under the terms of that law in fiscal year 1951, there were ap- 
proximately 586,000 men who were inducted and these men are the 
potential Army Civilian Component fiscal year 1953 input. Of 
those 586,000, we contemplate that there will be about 111,000 who 
will not be available to us. They will be men who desire to remain 
in the service; or some of them unfortunately may have been casual- 
ties. 


RIGHT TO CHOOSE CIVILIAN COMPONENT TO FULFILL RESERVE OBLIGATIONS 


So, when we subtract that number from 586,000, it leaves 475,000 
who will be available both to the National Guard and to the Organized 
Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are they available to the National Guard? It 
is almost compulsory that they go into the Reserve and there is no 
compulsion about going into the National Guard as I understand 
the set-up which of course is one of the things that is making it so 
very difficult for the National Guard, which, in my book at least, is at 
least equal to the Reserve in its value to the national defense, if not 
more so. 

Here they are faced now with the problem of being able to get re- 
cruits only from those who are under 1814 years, who, even if they 
enlist, are subject to the draft. So that their ranks are going down 
rapidly. And yet, under the interpretation that has been given, to 
which you refer, these reservists are ‘compelled, if there is any unit 
within reasonable distance, to go into a Reserve unit. It does not 
say the National Guard. 

The law does say that the Secretary of Defense may direct some 
of them to go into the National Guard—or rather permit some of them, 
not direct. The result is you have an automatic build-up of the Re- 
serve and an automatic tearing down of the National Guard, which 
is not an equitable situation. 

General Minton. That, sir, I am not quite able to answer. We have 
always assumed that when a man returns to us, if he wants to go 
into the National Guard, we certainly try to direct him there. 

Mr. Scrivner. There again you have another situation which is 
inequitable. The question is whether he is given a choice. The Na- 
tional Guard gets second choice, if it gets any at all, because the 
Reserve has immediate access to the name and the address of that 
man the minute he is released from service. The minute he is re- 
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leased, then the Reserve officer on duty starts in on him to get him 
into a Reserve unit, and builds up the advant of the rve 
and the disadvantages of the Guard. He tells him about the pay 
being the same and the drill being the same and the summer trainin. 
camp being the same but that, if he goes into the National Guard, 
then he is subject to call for riot duty, civil strife, flood, and so forth. 
Whereas the National Guard officials do not have an opportunity, 
they do not receive the name of that man at the termination of his 
service, until he has been out at least 60 days. 

General Mizron. That is not fair. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. We agree on that, then. 

General Mizron. We are insisting that the district chiefs stay in 
close contact with the adjutant general of the State—— 

Mr. Scrivener. But up to now—perhaps this is something you can 
work on 

General Mriton. I should be glad to do so if I can, sir. 

Mr. Scrivener. Up to now, that district chief may have a rather 
loose understanding of the definition of close contact, because the situa- 
tion that I am discussing exists as of today, at least in the State of 
Kansas. Whether it does in other States, I do not know. But as of 
today, the earliest chance that the National Guard has of contacting 
these men coming out, is about 60 days after the Reserves have had a 
chance to line him up with some local Reserve unit. 

So that in that 60-day period, the National Guard might just as well 
give up and, up to now, the results have been practically mil. 

If there is anywhere a concerted effort to kill the National Guard, 
this is the time to find out. If it is merely a happenstance, and re- 
Pcie some remedy either in regulation or in law, this is the time to 

nd out. 

General Mizron. I will pledge you that I will look into it immedi- 
ately. I am hoping that that is being corrected gradually. But we 
will go after it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is going to have to be more than gradual. 

General Mizron. I agree with you, sir. We like to work with the 
guard and we do work with them. As to recruitment of returning 
servicemen, less than 30,000 men have been returned by the Army to 
the civilian components. This averages less tha 1,000 per State, guard 
and Reserve combined. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please pardon-the interruption. 





POTENTIAL RESERVE PERSON NEL 


General Mmron. Of that 475,000—I would like to get back to the 
build-up for our potential strength, if I may—we estimate that there 
are ee kong oi y 25,000 of these selectees who have been commis- 
sioned either through OCS or by battlefield promotions so that if I 
may break down that 475,000, it would be 25,000 officers and 450,000 
enlisted men. 

Of those 450,000 enlisted men, it is estimated that 328,000 will come 
into the Reserves. The remainder, we hope, and we are going to try 
to get them to do so, will go into the National Guard, sir. 

f the 25,000, there are 18,600 officers who we presume will be in the 
Reserve. The big question, of course, is how many of the 328,000 are 
going to participate in a pay status. We have tried to estimate this on 
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a most reasonable basis possible, and we conclude that approximately 
30 percent is, we hope, the participation factor that we can expect from 
the 328,000 who will be assigned to the Reserves. 

Our budget hence is built up on 110,000 which, when added to the 
end strength of 1952 will give us a going-out strength of 270,000 at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

In addition, the budget before you contemplates the field training 
of some 15,000 officers of the volunteer Reserve and some 11,200 officers 
and 7,400 men in the Army Service and Army Area Schools. 

You will notice in the budget estimate before you that we speak of 
training pay groups A to F inclusive. That is a terminology which 
has been directed by the Secretary of Defense in order to give uni- 
formity throughout all the services. So that when training pay group 
A. B, C, or whatever it is is mentioned, it means the same thing in 
all services. 

Hence training pay group A implies 48 drills and 15 days’ summer 
camp. 

The other aspect of the budget has to do with the ROTC which con- 
tinues to be the basic source of officers for the Regular Establishment, 
the National Guard, and for the Reserves. 

Last year we produced 10,021 officers. However, the quota assigned 
to us was 22,000. Hence we produced 46 percent of the officers which 
we expected to produce through the ROTC program. This year our 
quota is 23,200 and we contemplate we will have 14,500 or 63 percent 
of that quota; and the next succeeding year we will have 15,000 out 
of a year-end quota of 23,200, or 65 percent. There is currently under 
study in the Department of the Army the question of raising the 
production quota of junior officers. 

As you so well know, the ROTC program is geared to senior college 
education. It is divided into two courses, the basic and the advanced. 
The basic is generally given in the freshman and sophomore year in 
college and the advanced is given in the junior and senior years. 

The outstanding difference in the ROTC program this year and 
that of the preceding year is an increase of 6,450 in the senior division. 

There are so many different facets to this budget that I know I 
could not cover them all in my preliminary remarks, except that I 
may clarify them by your queries and to that end I shall make a sincere 
effort to answer them. 

Mr. Srxes. General Milton, if your opening statement, and the way 
you have presented it, is an indication of the success that will attend 
all of your appearances before congressional committees, I want to 
say that I think the services have been overlooking a good bet in not 
having had you up here a long time ago. 

General Miron. You are very kind, sir. 


ATTENDANCE AT SUMMER CAMP TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. I have a few questions I want to ask. A few moments 
ago you said that 86 percent of the potential 141,568 officers and men 
received 15-day summer camp training last year. That was on a 
mandatory basis. I asked you the question: What percentage of your 
reservists asked to be excused from summer camp training and what 
percentage of the number making that request were excused from 
summer camp training. 
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General Mitton. Mr. Chairman, I hope I can answer for the train- 
ees specifically. I have before me the number who were excused and 
who requested excuse in terms of morning-report strength. That was 
for the entire United States. I have it broken down and I would be 
glad to give it to you for the record, if you desire it. 

Ten and four-tenths percent asked to be excused. Three and six- 
tenths percent were absent without excuse. Of the 3.6 percent, 852 
of them were officers, 4,291 enlisted men. 

Mr. Srxes. What is done in the case of a person who failed to 
report for summer training? 

General Miuron. This being our first attempt at mandatory field 
training, we investigated each circumstance. If we found that there 
were compassionate reasons, we took those into consideration. If 
there were not, we took action. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of action? 

General Miuron. The field-grade officers were transferred to the in- 
active Reserve. Company grade officers were transferred to the Vol- 
unteer Reserve where they must remain for a period of 1 year. -'The 
enlisted men were released. 

Mr. Scrivner. How was that any punishment? 

General Minton. It made them eligible for selective service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them? 

General Miron. Some of them; yes, sir. It is true, sir, if I may 
continue, that while they were under orders we could have handled 
them militarily, but it being our first time we felt that we had better 
go into it more slowly and see if there were compassionate reasons 
which we did not understand. 

Mr. Sr«es. I think that was probably a wise decision at that time, 
since that was the first time. We recognize the fact that we must have 
training to have a Reserve that is worthy of the name. I think manda- 
tory field training is proper. 

The set of figures which you gave me accounted for the 14 percent 
of those who did not take training. Were there others who requested 
release, who did not get it, or did you follow the general policy of 
releasing everyone who asked to be released ? 

General Mitton. No, sir; we did not release everyone who requested 
it. The policies varied a little in the different armies. We found some 
were a little more liberal in their interpretation of compassionate 
reasons. 

Mr. Stxes. What is going to be your policy for the fiscal year 1953? 

General Mitton. Instructions have already gone into the field, sir, 
that action will be taken in a military channel with respect to anyone 
who fails to report for duty. 

Mr. SrKes. In other words, the man is under military discipline 
and you are going to see that he lives up to it? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is as it should be. 

General Miuron. That is as it should be, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do your records show the number of officers who re- 
quested release from training with their own unit, but who did train 
with other units at their request ? 

General Mitton. Mr. Sikes, I do not believe I have that figure with 
me, but I can get it for you. 
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Mr. Sixes. It is not necessary, but I want to recognize the fact 
that there are officers and men who did that. 

General Mizron. We did that in innumerable cases. When we felt 
that there would be employer-employee relationships involved that 
would be unjust to the men; we granted them permission. 


TOTAL RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. The funds requested in this budget estimate, according 
to your statement, will support mandatory unit field training and 
armory drill training in 1953 for 270,000 persons. What is the total 
number of reserves anticipated for 1953? You are asking for funds 
for unit field training a armory drill training for 270,000. What 
will be your total Reserve strength ? 

General Miiron. I will insert that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Including all elements except the honorary Reserve, the total Reserve strength 
is estimated to be 821,000. 


BACKGROUND OF ARMY WITNESSES 


Mr. Fioop. General, how long have you been on this job? 

General Minton. Just a year. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you with the Reserve program or the civilian 
components before you came in a year ago, or were you with the 
National Guard Bureau? 

General Mitton. I am an old guardsman. 

Mr. Frioop. Were you identified with the National Guard Bureau 
of the Army before you took over this job? 

General Mixon. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have been here 1 year and have had 1 year’s 
experience in this command position in civilian components? 

Faire! Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you did not appear before the committee a year ago 
in justification of a budget for Reserve components? 

eneral Miron. No; I did not, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you had nothing to do with the history and the 
record of the Army and its attitude and handling of the Reserve pro- 
gram up until you took over ? 

General Miuron. I had nothing to do with it; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Some day they will leave these general officers in com- 
mand of these bureaus long enough so that we can examine them on a 
record they were responsible for producing. As soon as trouble hap- 
pens down there, they move the person in command‘ somewhere else 
and bring in someone else who, naturally, is not responsible and, 
when we ask where the general officer is who had charge of this pro- 
gram, the answer is—Timbuktu, or no longer in the service. Then 
we get a new man who, of course, cannot fairly or properly be ex- 
amined on the subject. 


CONCEPT OF THE RESERVE COMPONENT 


You, of course, know the constitutional theory, the purpose, intent, 
and the reason why we have Reserve components ? 
General Miron. Yes. 
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Mr. Fxoop. Similar to why we have National Guard components. 
The Reserves have always had the impression that they were born 
for the purpose of total mobilization, and most of the recruiting 
hes and most of the Reserve literature and the whole theory, the 

whole mentality, of the Reserve center around mobilization. And 
mobilization in this country meant, until recently, total mobilization. 
We never had such a thing as partial mobilization 

There is no doubt in my mind that the men who entered the Reserves, 
especially veterans, entered with that traditional American concept of 
the Reserves. They were never advised, they were not warned, nor 
was it indicated, that any other development could conceivably occur. 
Of course, it did occur and what developed was what may be described 
as partial mobilization with never any indication to the Reserves that 
they were to participate or might participate in such a thing if and 
when it ever happened. 

Now, that strikes me as being either gross negligence on the part 
of the administrative officials of the Reserve program, or subterfuge 
and fraud—either one of the two. 


CHANGES IN THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


In view of that fact—and if you do not get universal military train- 
ing—if you have to go out and beat the bushes for reservists, is there 
any program before us now, developed in the last year under your 
administration, which is prepared ‘to present to prospective reservists 
this new concept of the Reserves? Forget universal military training 
(if that ever becomes law) because you are asking for money for the 
fiscal year 1953, and you are laboring under the delusion that you 
are going to be able to build up a Reserve just like the guard officers 
are laboring under the delusion that they are going to be able to build 
up a National Guard; they think that they are going to be able to go 
to the AG’s who are down here at the Mayflower Hotel now, from their 
various States, and they are going to say to them, “The 48 States 
and the American people can always be depended upon, because of 
their patriotism and their loyalty, to produce a National Guard.” The 
same statement likewise can be made with reference to the Reserves— 
so you think. 

What are you going to do this coming year to produce Reserve com- 
ponents? Leave out UMT. You must realize that you no longer have 
the same concept of the Reserves. You have deliberately changed the 
whole concept of reservists; with cause. I do not say it was not with- 
out just and good cause. But that is something else. The fact remains 
that, “This isn’t the same kind of an animal.” 

Now you are before us asking for money for 1953 with a hybrid 
kind of Reserve. Do they realize that down there? If they do, what 
different program do you have this year, that you can tell me about 
now, than was presented here last year? It has to be different. 

General Mirron. Sir, I fully realize the difficulties which you sum- 
marized. First, may I say that the partial mobilization did strike us 
in a vulnerable spot. You are absolutely correct when you say we 
thought in terms of total mobilization. 

Mr. Fioop. General, Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School had 
this technique. He would pose a question and then I would spend 30 
minutes answering the question, I thought, exhausting my total store 
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of knowledge of the law, whatever it may have been then. He would 
let me go and at the end of that time he would say, “Mr. Flood, you 
have stated the question.” 

Now, General, please do not repeat what I have said. Whether I 
am right or not is not important to the answer. What is the new 

rogram? Under the circumstances it has to be a new program, I 
1ave looked at this justification. There is nothing in here, General, 
which indicates that your office is aware of what you and I were just 
saying. 

Gace] Miron. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General Munron. First, we realize that we have got to train indi- 
viduals, both officers and men. We are doing that now by a system of 
schools, ORC schools for both officers and men. I would like to em- 
phasize that, because we are now developing MOS training for enlisted 
personnel to bring them up to the highest possible degree of training. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about the training, General. Training 
is a necessary phase of your program and I suppose it will continue to 
be. This is not a question of training. This is a question of policy. 

What is your concept of the Reserve for 19534 What kind of an 
outfit is this? What are you going to do with it? Why is it different 
than it has been since it was born? This is no longer the Reserves of 
2 years ago, General. This is a different thing. That being the case, 
tell us something about this new thing that has happened. 

General Minton. As I look at the Reserves, it is a question of the 
requirements of the Nation once they get into an emergency, and what 
we have to produce—— 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by an emergency? What arrange- 
ments have you made to describe to prospective reservists what you 
mean by an emergency? What is an emergency now? 

General Mruron. As far as our instructions are concerned, we tell 
every reservist that he faces this as an obligation to his country. 

Mr. Froop. This is a voluntary system of Reserves. As it was first 
created it was a voluntary system. 

General Mitton. That is right, but each reservist has an obligation. 

Mr. Fioop. I know he has. That is what I am talking about. Now, 
you have a different thing from that which was originally created— 
and, of course, you did not explain that to the reservists after World 
War IT; none of the reservists whd went into the Reserve were told 
by you people that they would be subject to a partial or a limited 
mobilization. They had no such idea. You know that. They went 
in because they realized they had an obligation. They realized that 
the pay that they would get, that the drill that they would get would 
never tompensate them for the sacrifice that they would have to make. 
There are people like that. They had a duty to their country, an ob- 
ligation, and they honored it. Pay and other honors never compen- 
sate for that kind of service. They know that. That is the Army 
service. That is the difference between being a 50-buck-a-month pri- 
vate and a $350 worker in some plant during the war. You cannot 
evaluate that service to your country. These reservists knew that 
and volunteered. Even the ones who were paid knew something about 
that. But these men went into the Reserve under a complete mis- 
apprehension of the nature and the tenure of their service. Nobody 
told them anything about it. 
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Nobody in the Reserve program said, “Here! We think you men 
should know that if and when a set of circumstances arises, you will 
be called upon to do the following things.” That was never men- 
tioned. Either you people did not know ath it, or you did not think 
about it; or, if you did, you did not tell them. Is that true? 

General Mitton. I think -we thought in terms of a call similar to 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course you did. 

General Mitron. When, all of a sudden, we would just be called out. 

Mr. Froop. Well, you are a very honest witness. 

General Minron. Of course, too, I shall have to admit, it has been 
my concept that whether it was Pearl Harbor or anything else, if the 
Nation called, you had taken an oath to serve. 

Mr. Froop. You see, reservists expect to be advised and instructed 
from topside. They did not get that instruction. I think you are 
telling the truth, that that is what you thought, General. And if your 
predecessors so thought they were guilty of a subterfuge and a fraud 
upon the reservists by not making clear the nature of Reserve service. 
The men never thought so. It never occurred to them. 

From now on, then, it is clear what you think the nature of the 
service shall be. Now, what program of education, in spite of what 
has happened, are you honestly presenting to the public, to prospec- 
tive reservists, in your recruitment program ? 

Do you have the courage now to tell your prospective reservists 
what they might encounter? Have you shaped your public informa- 
tion to make a fair and honest explanation of what the nature of 
reservist service is going to be? 

General Mitton. If you are asking me—— 

Mr. Fioop. I am asking you; you are running the show. 

General Muuton. My concept of it is, the Armed Forces Service Act 
which is before the Congress and which we hope will be passed, will 
give us the means by which we can say to these men that if you do not 
participate in a unit, you may expect to be called as an individual for 
any time during a period of 6 to 714 years. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about that. 

General Miron. If that does not pass, then all I can say to them 
is this: that you have a Reserve service, an obligation; most of these 
men come back now with an obligation for 5 years. We point that 
out tothem. We say, we want you to get into a unit. If you get into 
that unit, you will only be called with that unit, and you may serve 
56 months or 48 months, as the case may be, to satisfy the obligation 
under which you may be recalled by the President. 

Mr. Fioop. Veterans of the armed services and the American public 
know first, that the Army has cannibalized National Guard units of 
divisional and nondivisional types for specialists in the officer and 
NCO categories indiscriminately—of course the need was there, they 
had to do it, but that is something else. The fact remains that it was 
done, and the same thing has been done with your Reserve units, 
because the understanding was in the Reserves that in case of total 
mobilization, you would call the organized Reserves by components, 
and that the other types of Reserves would be used as replacements 
if and when needed; and in the organized units they would be called 
in case of total mobilization. Now, that was not done. You called 
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the Reserves helter-skelter, indiscriminately, grabbed them whenever 
you could get them. You needed them. However, you did call them, 
organized and unorganized, regradless of rank or anything else. And 
the same thing happened to the National Guard. 


ABILITY TO ATTAIN BUDGETED RESERVE STRENGTH 


Now, do you think the American public and the veterans of all 
categories, noncommissioned and otherwise, will believe you when 
you say, “We are going to set up organized Reserve units and they are 
only going to be called by units. You will be in unit X and when unit 
X is called, you will be called, and under no other circumstances.” 
Do you, General, believe—and for 1953 UMT is not going to help you, 
even if you get it—that for the next fiscal period, when you are asking 
an increase in funds, in view of all of that record, that you are going 
to be able to — that kind of money for what you want todo? Are 
you going to be able to get that many new personnel in view of all that ? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir; I think we can. 


Mr. FLoop. Will you give us the four steps that you intend to pursue 
to get them ? 
eneral Miron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Froop. In view of these circumstances ? 
General Mitton. First, we believe that the full realization of their 
obligation and the reduction of that obligation by participation in 
Ready Reserve units are good selling points. 


DEFINITION OF “READY RESERVE” 


Mr. Fioop. Parenthetically, General—I do not want you to get off 
the original question that I asked you, but let me ask this—are not the 
words “Ready Reserve” another misnomer? Are they not misleading ? 
To me as a layman, and to the man in the street, “Ready Reserve” 
means that if and when we need it, it is ready. That, of course, is not 
so. There is no such thing as a “Ready Reserve” in that sense. You 
will have a Reserve component ready to be called up, and to be trained 
for 3 months, 6 months, or a year. But there is no such thing in your 
entire system, as a civilian on the street thinks of it, as a Ready Re- 
serve. That is a misnomer. 

Those are the men who are first ready to be called up and then 
trained. 

General Minton. Right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very important distinction. 

General Mizton. Indeed it is. 

Mr. Fioop. People do not know that. And I want the record to 
show it. I do not charge that your office is deliberately using the 
words “Ready Reserve” for the purpose of a fraud. I do not mean 
that. I only mean that the result is misleading. 

General Mirron. I think our interpretation—at least it was mine— 
was that if I were a member of a ready unit I must be ready upon call. 

Mr. Froop. Ready first for call? 

General Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But from that point on you have got to be trained. 

General Miuron. Indeed, there has got to be some training. 
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Mr. Fioop. Surely. And it depends upon whether you area special- 
ist, or what the situation is, how many months of training you will 
have to get. But we, who are the public, the cr cnanpeg public, ex- 
pect from you people a frankness in the terminology of this program 
that we have never had; not because you have been deliberately hiding 
it, but because you have never felt the duty or the —— of explain- 
ing to the ublie just what this program is. We do not know. That 
is what is hurting you. You have not told us what your job is. We 
are willing to go along, but we do not know what you are doing. 


MISLEADING EFFECT OF SECURITY MEASURES 


General Miuron. I wonder if at least a part of the confusion may 
not of necessity lie in the programing, the planning which, from the 
standpoint of national security, has to be safeguarded, sir. We have 
high priority units. They are the ones which, in the budget estimate 
before you, are given the maximum number of armory drills. They 
are high priority. They are not the units which the Regular Army 
has available for an expansion. They are the units which we must 
provide in the event of partial or total mobilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance? 

General Mixron. I can think of some antiaircraft units, sir. I ¢an 
even think of some service units—engineering units, if you please. 
Then, may I use an illustration of, say, some OM units which we can 
train just as effectively and maybe cheaper in the Reserves than we 
could even do it in the active Army; and if we had to expand to some 
larger figure, we would want to throw those in. I think the matter of 
security has led to a certain amount of that confusion, sir. 

Our concept of unit organization is one which must be sold, I grant 
you, and it is going to take an awful lot of honest and sincere sales- 
manship to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. To do what? 

General Miron. To sell the Reserve program. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know that? 

General Miron. Do I know it? Yes, sir; I do, indeed I do. 

Mr. Fuoop. Then you are no naive believer in this thing just because 
it is a part of the total Army program ? 

General Minton, No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Fioop. Then maybe you are the kind of person that might make 
it work. Please proceed. 

General Minton. I know that to make it work we have got to get the 
maximum of leadership on the small-unit level. Those are the men 


who will make our program work. You have got to sell it first to the 


reservist; the small unit commander has got to be inspired with the 
great part that he is playing in the national defense. It is a tremen- 
dous job which is resting upon our shoulders. 


FUTURE PUSITION OF THE RESERVES IN THE ARMY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. How can you justify this increase which you present in 
your request for the Reserve program for next year? You tell us this 
morning that the Army itself is going to change its attitude toward the 
Reserves from what it has been traditionally, which has been that of 
looking upon it as a stepchild, just as the National Guard has been. 
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So far as the Regular Army is concerned, the reservists have been a lot. 
of unwanted children. What reason do you have to tell us that the 
attitude of the Army has changed, unless they have finally come to 
realize the trouble they are in? 

How can you make us believe, or make the reservists believe, that 
they are going to get equipment of the right quality? What makes 
you think that the reservists are not going to get a lot of uniforms and 
material that go back to the War of 1812, a lot of junk that you would 
not even train children in school with, if you had that kind of a pro- 
gram? Why, the reservists have received even less consideration than 
the guard, and gcocne s “nows that has been litte enough. 

In your commendable enthusiasm for the job you are doing when 
you say that you need these dollars, how do you know that the Army 
is going to be any different in its attitude than it has been toward 
the Reserves? And it has been bad enough since World War II. 
Right after World War II you were just hanging on by your teeth. 
There was no program except on paper. What has the Army told you? 
Do you think they are going to go on with this thing? 

neral Miron. That is my job to see that they go along, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you kicking in any of the doors down there? 

General Minton. Indeed i am, sir. Whenever I think the Re- 
serves are not receiving consideration, Iam. I would like to say this, 
that since I have been on the job to which I am now assigned, I have 
never received any directive other than that I must make this pro- 
gram work. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think you have got enough rank for a program 
of this magnitude, to go down there and pull! the whiskers of that 
topside Army crowd, to make this vital Reserve program work? Do 
you think that two stars will do a job like this? Ido not. You cer- 
tainly ought to have another one, if this program is as big as you say 
it is and as important as you say it is, because the CO should have 
sufficient rank to qualify the program. And you do not have it. 

General Mirron. I have not received anything except courteous 
treatment, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, even we get that. 

General Mitton. I am not fearful about making it work and if I 
come back here next year and it is not working, I will not be here, sir. 


PROMOTION SYSTEM FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Fioop. You have been in long enough to know that this pro- 
motion system within your Army Reserve is lousy. It is not even as 
rood as the Navy’s, as bad as that is. What is the matter? Why 
as somebody not done something, even in the past 2 years, with the 
promotion system for Reserve officers? Or do you think it is a good 
system / 

General Miznon. I think it could be improved. 

Mr. Foon. Is that as far as you will go? 

General Miron. No, sir; I would say that it is being improved, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What program do you have today, in view of the money 
you are requesting for the next fiscal year to put life and morale into 
this program, to show Army Reserve officers that they aré going to 
have a decent, proper, and desirable promotion system different from 








the one they have now, which is not desirable, not decent, nor good 
in any way, as far as they are concerned ? 
General Miron. That, sir, is where I think the Congress will come 


to our assistance, if I may say so. We have just finished a promotion 
bill for all three services. 


Mr. Foon. I mean Reserve officers. 

General Mivron. That is for Reserve officers, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And you think that the Reserve officer components— 
you take for granted they have been consulted and interviewed and 
advised with about this? 

General Muuron. Right. 

Mr. Froop. And are willing to accept this as a program for promo- 
tion? You mean a bill that is before the House now ? 

General Mixron. It is to be submitted very shortly now. We were 
clirected to submit it by March 1. 

Mr. Foon. Is this the proposed act. which contains a provision for 
the promotion of Reserve officers? Has it been submitted yet ? 

General Miron. No, sir; it has not been submitted. 

Mr. Fioop. Why was it not in the act before? Why did you take 
out the sections dealing with promotion? Did you lose your nerve? 

General Miron. No, sir; the committee requested us to do that. 

Mr. Fioop. They requested you to? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. They asked us to bring it up as a special 
piece of legislation; that and the equalization of benefits. 

Mr. Froop. You had it in? 

General Mirron. We had it initially in the draft; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the legislative committeé postponed this very 
important matter, and you are bringing it up as a special piece of 
legislation ¢ 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. When? 

General Minton. It was due March 1. 

Mr. Fioop. Do the Reserve components know that? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir; they do. They have sat in on the delib- 
erations, sir. 


STATUS OF RESERVE PROGRAM, 1948 THROUGH 1950 


Mr. Froop. What was the theory behind this job of cutting the 
Reserve components for 3 years in the matter of equipment and uni- 
forms and everything else so that now you want to double up? Is it 
that somebody just made a bad guess and now you have to come up 
here and ask for dollars to correct it? 

Have ‘you inquired what the reason was for cutting equipment for 
the Reserves by the Army between 1948 and. 1950? Why was that 
done? Did you ask about that? 

General Mirron. I think, sir, that the reason the Reserves did not 
receive the consideration of which you make mention was because 
we were doubtful whether they would be used for many, many years. 
It was probably economy, not to equip them as well as we are asking 
that they be equipped now, sir. 

Mr. Fxéop. It was doubtful that the Reserves would be used ? 

Mr. Scrivner. At that time no one foresaw Korea. 








Mr. Froop. So that there is no doubt that the Reserves must exist 
to foresee incidents of that nature if they are to be an organization 
worthy of their name and not merely something that the Army wants 
to consider when they have nothing else to do so that if there is a cut 
in appropriations the reserves are the first who are damaged 
thereby—as they have been doing—and if there is a lack of equipment 
or of clothing or anything else, the Reserves are the first hurt, which 
has been the system so far. And that is my opinion, unless I have 
ample and abundant evidence that the thinking in the Army has 
Fm 2 with reference to the Reserve. Of course, maybe they have 
changed. 

eases Mixon. No, sir; that certainly is not done. And I will 
say that even within the last 8 or 10 months there has been a greater 
appreciation of the Reserves than I have ever known in the 33 years 
that I have been a Reserve officer, sir. We have a tremendous task 
ahead of us and a lot of confusion to undo. 

Mr. Froopv. Even the Army came to realize in the last 2 years the 
importance of the Reserves in their frantic scrambling for Reserve 
components of all categories, their frantic reaching out and taking 
anything they could get their hands on. They say that very frankly 
and. have said it here. But all they did was to wreck the civilian 
component program by doing it that way. 


NONVETERANS IN THE RESERVES 


Now, what percentage of Reserve components today are nonvet- 
erans? Can you give us a round figure? 

General Minron. I think maybe I can give you that. 

Mr. Froop. And therefore subject to the draft, except for the fact 
that they would be in the Reserves ? 

General Mitron. Subject to the draft except 

Mr. Fioop. There are men, for instance, in the National Guard com- 
ponent—for instance, 60 or 70 percent of the Guard component are not 
veterans and would be subject to the draft if it were not for the fact 
that they were excepted by being in the guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they go into the National Guard after 1814, they 
are subject to the draft. 

Mr. Frioop. Now, what is the analogous figure in the Reserve com- 
ponent, if you have it? About what percentage of the reservists are 
in the same category ¢ 

General Mitton. I would have to estimate that, sir. I will get you 
a direct answer, if I may put it in the record. 

Mr. Froop. I want to know how it compares with the National 
Guard. 

General Mitron. Our proportion is probably less than the National 
Guard, but I would like to get it accurately if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you are getting that information, will you 
includé the conditions under which members of the Reserve may or 
may not be subject to the draft? Some of them are and some are not. 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Only those nonveterans in the draft-liable ages who joined the Organized 


Reserve Corps between December 11, 1947, and February 1, 1951, could claim the 
ORC as a bar to induction, and these individuals were granted deferment under 
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the law. Exact figures as to ages for the enlistees in the abeve period are not 
readily available. An estimated 40,830 male nonveterans joined the ORC during 
that period of whom 10 percent were age 26 or over and not liable for induction. 
Of the 36,747 remaining liable for induction, an estimated 10 percent have been 
recalled in the limited emergency by virtue of assignment in the Volunteer Re- 
serve. As of December 31, 1951, the above 36,747 reservists constituted 7 percent 
of the Organized Reserve Corps total strength of 497,723. 

In explanation of the above dates, nenveterans were not accepted into the ORC 
prior to December 11, 1947. After February 1, 1951, all non-prior-service enlistees 
within the draft ages are subject to induction under Public Law 51, except as 
modified by selective-service regulations which excepted those who had enlisted 
prior to June 19, 1951, who had so enlisted under an assumption of immunity. 

In addition to the chart of “Summary of applicable laws,” the following con- 
ditions permit induction of reservists who enlisted prior to February 1, 1951: 

(a) Noprior service. 

(b) Aged 18% to 25, inclusive. 

(c) Assigned to but not active participating in unit. 

(d) Not assigned to unit. 

Commissioned Reserve officers from the ROTC without prior service who do 
not accept assignment in or recall through the ORC are also subject to induction. 
Officers must have signed deferment agreements while enrolled in the ROTC. 


Summary of applicable laws 





| 
Classification of group of individuals | Dates 


Veterans: 
Individuals in ORC with 12) 
months or more service. 


Status re draft 








Dee. 7, 1941, to Sept. 2, 1945..| No more than 17 months’ service 


ee. oo specialist (Public 


Not to exceed 24 months (Public 
Law 599, 8ist Cong.; Public Law 
51 amends this act for veterans 


with 12 months or more service). 


All members ORC including vet- 
erans with less than 12 months’ 
war service or 3 years’ active duty 
not including war on orders of 
President. 

Nonv 


Until July 1, 1953_ 


veterans: 
a ORC (with satisfactory 


service). 
Individuals in alerted units of ORC 
(with satisfactory service). 
Officers in ORC (any unit) who are 
former EM in ORC (note service 
as EM). 
Officers in ORC (any unit) 
EM in ORC (with satisfactory 


service). 

EM in ORC (with satisfactory 
service not in organized unit). 
EM in ORC (with satisfactory 

service in organized unit). 
EM in ORC (with satisfactory 
service in alerted organized unit). 
Individuals in ORC who continue 
to serve satisfactorily. 


Prior to July 1, 1951_.___..- 


After July 1, 1951, and be- 
fore Oct. 1, 1951. 
EM 


After Oct. 1, 1951 
Prior to Feb. 1, 1951 


After Feb. 1, 1951, and 
prior to July 1, 195}. 


Prior to July 1, 1951... ..-.. 


After July 1, 1951, 
prior to Oct. 1, 1951. 
Before June 25, 1950. 


and 


Deferred. 
Do. 
See EM. 
Deferred. 
Subject. 
Deferred. 
Do. 
Deferred until ordered to AD or 


cease to serve satisfactorily (Pubs 
lie Law 51). 


Individuals not in above deferred |- .| Subject. 


status, 











ACTUAL STRENGTH AND GOAL SET FOR RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Fioop. What is the total Reserve strength now in millions? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. FLoop. What was the Reserve goal the day Korea broke out, 
something less than 2 years ago? What was the ceiling? What was 
your expectancy for a full Reserve system by unit, the full strength 
on paper, when Korea broke out—approximately ? 

eneral Minton. By units? 

Mr. Froop. By number of pears, What would you like to have had 
under the program you had before you when Korea broke out? How 
many in the Reserve—how many men, about? 
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General Mruron. It was somewhere around 250,000. 

Mr, Foon. Is that all? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, the total expectancy of the Reserve 
program when Korea broke out was at maximum, only 250,000. That 
was the full expectancy of the program, 250,000 ? 

General Mixron. I had better retract that statement and get the 
figure from our records. That was before my time. That figure I gave 
you was about our training ceiling at that time. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The expected training strength was around 250,000 with a paper procurement 
requirement for approximately 960,000 under the then current Reserve program. 


The total actual strength of all elements of the Organized Reserve Corps on 
June 30, 1950, was as follows: 





] 


} 
Active Inactive | Honorary 
Reserve Reserve Reserve Total 





217, 435 71, 933 13, 106 302, 474 
291, 182 19, 867 3 311, 052 











508, 617, 91, 800 13, 109 613, 526 











Mr. Fioopv. How many units did you have when Korea broke out? 
General Miiron. About 7,000. I can get you the exact figure. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
There were 12,328 company-size troop basis units, as follows: 
T/O&E (nondivision) units 
T/JO&E (division) units 
T/D units 


Total 

In addition, there were 2,228 training units for the training of unassigned 
personnel of the Volunteer Reserve. 

Mr. Foon. In 1949 you had pretty nearly 20,000? 

General Minron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In less than a year you cut that in half—by January 
of 1950 you had cut it in half? 

General Miiton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. And that was just 2 years ago, right before Korea 
started, you cut the Reserve program right in half on units—pretty 
nearly ¢ 

General Mitton. That*is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Now you say 7,000—that reduced it by a couple of 
thousand more units about that time? 

General Mizvon. The actual total number of units was 7,257 when 
they organized. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this. This is only your opinion, from 
your experience of a year in this job and your general Army experi- 
ence, but are you satisfied that since January of 1950, in view of the 
deplorable record of the Army with reference to the Reserve com- 
ponents for several years before that—the best thinking in the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment and especially in the Army today looks 
with complete favor upon this Reserve system? Are you satisfied 
that it is here to stay, and do you think they are satisfied ? 

95192—52—pt. 136 
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General Mitton. Sir, I will answer that definitely in the affirmative. 

Mr. Froop. Then a lot of them have changed their minds in 2 years, 
have they not? 

General Miiron. I will answer that in the affirmative, sir. 

Mr. Foon. So that we are always going to have the Reserve; even 
they believe it now? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to pursue this intermin- 
ably, but in view of the record of the Reserves in the last 7 years, it 
has become in concept revolutionary, separate, and distinct from what 
may develop with UMT, and that is the reason I have spent so much 
time on what might be considered general questions without going 
into any of the details. So I shall yield at this time. 

Mr. Srkes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have several questions, General, some of which 
specifically relate to your presentation and others are incidental 
thereto. 


FIVE-YEAR RESERVISTS 


In response to one question asked you by Mr. Flood, you made the 
statement that some of these Reserves were to serve 36 to 48 months 
with some unit. To what were you referring there? 

General Miron. I was referring to the 5-year reservists. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under what law? 

General Miuron. The law of June 1948, which was the Selective 
Service Act, which later gave way to Public Law 51, enacted in June 
1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is a group of military personnel who 
came in between July 1948 and July 1951, who will not be subject to 
the 8 years’ service provided in Public Law 51? 

General Muon. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. But will be required, after they served a certain 
amount of time with the military forces, to serve 36 to 48 months with 
some Reserve unit ? 

General Mivron. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Sonar ane. Suppose there is no Reserve unit in the man’s com- 
munity ¢ 

General Minron. Then they are callable for 5 years as reservists. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without any unit assignment? 

General Minron. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record will you please insert a 
summary of the provisions of that law and a statement which anybody 
who picks it up can understand? 

General Mirron. I have it immediately available, sir. 

(The information requested may be found at p. 593, in the sum- 
mary of Reserve obligations. ) 


ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS SCHOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. You also refer to the fact that you are now con- 
ducting ORC schools, all of which, of course, is well and good if the 
cost is not too excessive. How much are these schools costing ? 

General Mizron. Sir, the only people at those schools who are paid 
are the faculty. The students who attend those schools are not paid. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us go into all of the elements of cost of one of 
these ORC schools. You have the staff. How many personnel are 
assigned? Let us take one specific school; I do not care whether you 
take one in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Fr&ncisco, Kansas 
City, Kansas, or where. But let us take one specific place where you 
are conducting these schools and let us take into account all of the 
elements of cost which, of course, will include the cost of your facili- 
ties—that is, your rent and utilities and telephone service and so forth, 
plus the cost of your instructor personnel, with all of their pay and 
allowances—because they have some; the cost of your equipment, your 
books and all of the elements that go into cost. 

Can you tell me how much it is costing per hour per student for 
instruction ? 

General Mirron. May I provide that for the record at the time we 
take up “Maintenance and operation” / 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be satisfactory. 

The reason I ask is that in some instances that have been called to 
my attention, while these courses are provided, the attendance has 
not as yet been what was anticipated because those who are attending 
get no pay and allowances; that the number participating in the 
courses In many instances is quite small; and that the cost is quite 
great in comparison to the amount of work accomplished. 

It is one of those things that looks good, that had a great appeal 
to a great many people including some Members of Congress. But 
if it is costing too much, we cannot afford to carry it on. In other 
words, on this side of the table we have got to be shown that we are 
getting our dollar’s worth and if we are not, then it should stop. 

General Miron. I agree. 


BASIC TRAINING FOR YOUNG OFFICERS AFTER GRADUATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Tell us a little more about your ROTC training. I 
know that the first 2 years are basic and the last 2 vears are advanced. 
The reason I ask that is because as of now, due to the demand for young 
officers under the requirement that these young men who are graduated 
from our universities, having taken ROTC, are commissioned pri- 
marily second lieutenants in the Army and ensigns in the Navy, and 
go immediately into service—and I will say, incidentally, that the 
same thing is true of graduates of West Point—they are far from being 
ready to command troops in the field. What are you doing? 

General Minron. We send them to 3 months’ basic course immedi- 
ately after they get through ROTC. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I recommended be done with the gradu- 
ates at West Point. 

General Miuron. We are doing it for graduates of West Point, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad you are. 

General Minton. We are doing that with units just as much as we 
can before they are ever committed to any foreign lands. 


REORIENTATION OF ACADEMIC MILITARY INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. That demonstrates one thing, namely: That there is 
not sufficient basic military instruction being given either these ROTC 
graduates or West Point graduates during the 4 years that they are 
getting their academic instruction and the answer is, as I look at it, 
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that there must be a more intensive application of basie military 
instruction if it is to pay us the dividends we are expecting to receive. 

General Minton. We appreciate that the number of hours is limited. 

Mr. Scrivne®. Why do you not change them? 

General Minton. We have to integrate that with the college instruc- 
tion and the educators even now in many instances think that we take 
up too much time. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, then I think we had better change the 
program because actually I feel that we are not now getting the value 
that we should out of these dollars. I know a lot of these youngsters 
and they are good boys. Let me ask you one specific question. How 
much military education are they getting during their summer months? 

General Mizron. They get 6 weeks, sir—42 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be at least 12 weeks. They are getting 
paid for it. 6 weeks breaks up their summer anyhow. They cannot 
go out and do any constructive work ; they might get a couple of weeks 
of vacation. 

Now, it is not my province to lecture you. This program is not al- 
together your program. This is handed to you by higher authority 
and some of it consists of practice of long standing. But I have had 
oceasion during the years I have been on this committee to observe 
many things related to the military; and as much as we talk about our 
Army ROTC, our Air Force ROTC program; as much as the Navy 
talks about its Holloway plan, I still commend most highly the Marines 
ROC plan which, as I have observed it, has produced some marvelous 
results at a minimum of cost. 

Are you acquainted with that? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do 2 overrate nt 

General Miron. No, sir; I think it is a program. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Do I underrate the others f Be frank with us. How 
much does your 6 weeks’ summer training do? Does it make this 
ROTC man a really competent second lieutenant when he steps out! 

General Mirron. Of course, he is not a fully polished jewel, by a long 
shot, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them, as I have observed it, are not even 
rough-cut stones and some of them, quite frankly, General, have ad- 
mitted their own inadequacy; and they are not too happy about it 
when they step out. Some of these youngsters have had some experi- 
ence and they know that some of the corporals and many, if not most 
of the sergeants, are more competent to handle troops than are 
themselves and it does not give them any great feeling of confidence 
in themselves. 

So that why should not your ROTC provide summer courses con- 
siderably longer than 6 weeks, as the Marine ROC does? 

General Miron. We have recently been considering such a pos- 
sibility. 

as. Genwi In other words, it is something that may eventually 
come to pass? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not something we can do anything about in 
the immediate future, except think about it and talk about it; is that 
right? 

Reriéral Miron. That is correct, sir. 
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RATION COST FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Scrivner. I notice in these periods when you do send the ROTC 
candidates to summer camp that you have asked for an allowance of 
$1.83 for the ration? 

General Minton, That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should it be $1.33 as compared to $1.22 for the 
Army, $1.20 for the Air Force and about $1.12 for the Navy? 

General Miron. I understand that the $1.33 was an OSD decision. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is OSD? 

General Muzron. Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, what is the justification for it? That rolls 
into a lot of dollars, when you add up 10 cents a day per ration. 

General Miron. Yes, sir; but they do not go into an established 
mess and the overhead there is an item. 

Mr. Sertvner. What mess do they provide? 

General Mivron. We have to establish special messes for them in 
most cases. We have found from experience when we go into an estab- 
lished mess that $1.228 is a fair ration. 

General Decker. That same allowance is given to the National 
Guard and, as was explained yesterday, is necessary due to the fact 
that they have to start from scratch. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand that about the National Guard, 
because they are only there for 2 weeks. These men are in camp 6 
weeks and within a period like that, they should be able to roll out 
pretty well. 

Who prepares the mess for them? They do not prepare it them- 
selves. The National Guard does; the National Guard has its own 
cook, its own mess sergeant, its own mess officers, and its own equip- 
ment. Who prepares this mess? 

General Miron. Our mess personnel; additional mess personnel 
are usually assigned from the post, camp, or station where they are 
stationed. 

Mr. Scrivner. And those are all experienced men who are just 
shifting from one unit in that camp to the job of preparing food for 
ROTC trainees. Is that the way it works? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. But there is so much overhead, Mr. 
Scrivner, that goes into the opening up and the closing of the messes. 
We only operate them for 6 weeks. Condiments and things of that 
nature. In a going mess you do not have the initial outlay so often. 
In these messes they do. 

Mr. Scrivner. And they also have some carry-over, too. What 
happens to that ? 

General Miuron. It is saved, sir. 

Pines , SORIVNER, Where does it go? Who gets it—the Regular 
rmy ! 

tite Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do we ever get any credit for it? Is there ever any 
showing made as to how much is amounts to? Because that could run 
into quite an item, too. 

General Mirren. It would reduce the cost of the Army item. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean it should reduce the cost ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is reflected and shown us. 

General Mirron. Yes, sir. 
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JOINT USE OF TRAINING FACILITIES BY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have another bone of contention that I raised be- 
fore and I raise again, and that is the joint use of training facilities. 
I understand and know full well the existing although not admitted 
rivalry between Reserve components, namely, the National Guard and 
the Reserves. I have pointed out in the past as I will point out now, 
that after all we are fighting under the same flag, wearing substan- 
tially the same uniform, working for one end, namely, the security of 
this Nation. And yet there are situations where there is an estab- 
lished National Guard unit in a community and then under the pro- 
gram Reserve units are organized. Now, the National Guard does 
not use its armory all the time but instead of working out—maybe it 
cannot be done under existing law, but if it cannot, then the law should 
be changed—but apparently there is no effort made to use facilities 
jormaty and have the Reserve pay an adequate remuneration to the 

ational Guard for the use of its facilities. 

Instead, the Reserve goes out and gets a separate facility, pays rent 
for it and pays the maintenance on it, thabeliy putting a double load 
on xy taxpayers, which is something that is hard for them to under- 
stand. 

There are a few instances where the National Guard in the full spirit 
of cooperation and in an effort to make some saving of the taxpayers’ 
money, has made armory facilities available for the use of the Reserves. 
But there is no compensation for the use of those facilities—at least 
I have not found any instance of it. There may be some, but I have 
not yet found any instance where the Reserve has made available to the 
National Guard the joint use of Reserve facilities. Do you know of 
any instance where that exists ? 

yeneral Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where? 

General Miron. Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Scrivner. How recent was that? 

General Miiton. That is almost a year now, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under what conditions is there that joint use? 

General Miron. The National Guard has full use of the Reserve 
facilities, which were built in Baton Rouge. They also added onto the 
building for their special office and storage facilities. They have full 
use of our drill hall and our rifle ranges and our classrooms, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that one instance. Is that the onl 
place you know of? Frankly, that is the first one I have heard of. 

General Minton. That is the only one which we have built which 
they are occupying with us. However, there is joint use between the 
Reserves and the National Guard of some 59 armories. 

Mr. Scrivner. Reserve armories ? 

General Mirron. No, sir; these are National Guard armories which 
we are using. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about. What compensa- . 
tion are you paying for the use of those armories where there is joint 
use ? 

General Mizron. I would have to get the record on that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

National Guard armories are State installations over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction. Any arrangement whereby the ORC makes use of 
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a National Guard armory to any extent is dependent upon a local agreement 
by the ORC component with the adjutant general of the State. No information 
as to the scale of charges used under these local agreements is available. Also, 
the National Guard Bureau has no knowledge of occupancy by National Guard of 
ORC facilities. If any such arrangements have been made they are local in 
character. 

There is no specific reimbursement policy concerning joint use of National 
Guard armories by the ORC. As National Guard armories are State-owned, any 
agreement for use of these facilities is arranged on the local level between the 
Army and the adjutant general of the State. In certain cases the ORC reim- 
burses the National Guard. In other cases the use of the National Guard facility 
is given the ORC at no cost. The use of an ORC armory by the National Guard 
requires reimbursement for such use. 

The following National Guard facilities are utilized by the ORC on a reim- 
bursable basis: : 
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The following ORC armories are jointly utilized by the National Guard: 
Baton Rouge, La., Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would. I would like to point out that 
there here is the situation you are running into and it will be discussed 
more in the construction program, but I want somebody to be ready 
to give me full and complete information. When it comes to the con- 
struction of National Guard armories, 75 percent, if my recollection 
is correct, of contribution is required by the State and the State car- 
ries the entire burden of maintenance. When it comes to Reserve 
armories, there is no local contribution; it is altogether Federal funds 
and total Federal maintenance. That, of course, brings about a rather 
difficult situation when the National Guard tries to compete with the 

teserve in a construction program. I know, because I have drilled 
troops down in the basement of a building that was all cluttered up 
with 30-inch pillars and it took quite a bit of maneuvering to get any 
sort of drill out of the men under those circumstances. 

When the matter of construction comes up I want somebody to be 
ready with full and complete information on that particular subject. 
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REQUEST FOR TRAVEL FUNDS FOR RESERVE TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. General, some place in a hurried scanning of the 
justification sheets, I thought I caught a statement where, in con- 
sidering the request for funds for travel for ROTC for summer camp, 
it showed an average of 1,600 miles. Did I read that correctly 4 

General Mizton. ORC is 656. ROTC is 2,100. 

Mr. Scrivner. That seems like it would be 300 miles to one place 
and 300 miles back. Is that it? 

General Miron. I wonder if I might get that and supply it? 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot tell you where I saw it. 

General Decker. Page 13. 

General Miron. Twenty-one hundred miles is the figure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Summer camp travel mileage was budgeted at 1,342. 
How do you reach a figure of 1,342 miles? 

General Muuron. We get that through actual ience, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where in the world do you send these men? 

General Mruton. Our ROTC, and you are speaking of the 
ROTC—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the one that is down here. 

General Miiton. The camps are to be concentrated at the service 
schools rather than at more local camps because we can give them 
much better training at the service schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still, 1,342 miles would be about 625 miles round 
trip on the average. 

Gensial Mixton. That was our actual experience last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Regardless, I am sure that some place, somehow, 
somewhere, with the cost of transportation as it is, someway could 
be found to cut down that one item. That raises another question: 
How much time do you allow for travel ? 

General Miuron. That is included as a part of their 6 weeks, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would guess, then, that it is going to probably take 
on the average of 2 days for a man to get there and 2 days to get back. 
So we have lost part of a week. That is lost in travel plus the time 
it takes to get him set up and his paraphernalia issued before you get 
him into the routine of training. 

That figure seemed exorbitant. And your statement goes on to say 
that with summer camp training being conducted at Army service 
training centers in 1953, round trip mileage has been increased to 
2,100. That means 1,150 miles round trip. Can you not give them 
training closer to home than that? I know that some of them must 
live within a very few miles of these camps; that means that you are 
sending some of these men, probably not 2,100 miles for this training 
but probably 3,000 or 3,500 miles, which is completely out of reason. 

General Mitton. That figure might appear to be high. 

Mr. Scrivner. It not only might; it does appear to be high. 

General Mitron. But I believe that it has been pretty well checked 
as to our ROTC camp training being given at service schools. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is something wrong, then. It does not appear 
reasonable to me to require this amount of travel. If it does, it is up 
to the Reserve officials to work out a better plan than that. Can you 
give us a plan to cut the travel considerably which would do two 
things: first, save the taxpayer a lot of money, and in the second 
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lace would make your men more immediately available for training 
instead of taking so much time on travel. 

General Miuron. I wish, Mr. Scrivner, I could see an immediate 
answer to that, but I cannot. Let me cite the case of artillery train- 
ing. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are these schools ¢ 

General Mitron. Artillery is at Fort Sill. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not the only place where you can give these 
men artillery training. 

General Mrrron. That is true, sir; but last year it was given at 
Bragg, too. We felt after it was over that the men at Bragg did not 
get the training they would have gotten at Sill because that is our 
Field Artillery training center. We just believe that the quality of 
training is improved by taking them that distance. Furthermore, 
we have had to coordinate with the summer training of the ORC and 
the National Guard at these various camps. 

Mr. Scrivner. You don’t have to worry too much about the Na- 
tional Guard. They have got their training scheduled pretty well; 
they have it cut out. 

That brings up ORC. That is where they only go 2 weeks. How 
many miles do they travel ? 

General Miron. I believe the figures show 656 on that, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. You only give them 15 days. How much time do 
you allow them for travel, going? 

General Miuron. They average 300 miles a day. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you lose the first day in travel. That cuts down 
to 14. They lose another day for travel coming back. That cuts it 
to 13. Then, of course, you have got Saturday, Sunday, that cuts it 
down to at least 11 plus some other time off. Are you getting very 
much training, especially when traveling that far? 

General Mirton. Except, sir, that we do consider in many instances 
that travel is part of their training. Entraining, detraining, entruck- 
ing, convoys, and so on. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I have done all that. I have handled large numbers 
of troops both on trains and in convoys and on foot and only a few 
get much value out of that type of movement. Very few of them are 
doing the actnal work. Most of them are just riding as passengers 
or marching. If this is a sample of what we have to look forward 
to, if and when you get UMT, the outlook is pretty dark as far as the 
taxpayer is concerned. 

General Miuton. I can assure you that we try to reduce every one 
of these costs toa minimum. But we are limited by law to 15 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as I am concerned, the trial has not produced 
much result, according to this. You talked about concentrating them 
all at Sill for artillery. Where else do you concentrate them from long 
distances ? 

General Miuron. At Monmouth we take all the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have no other place in the United States where 
they can-get their 6 weeks’ signal training ? 

General Miron. Not of the same quality, sir, that they can get at 
Monmouth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 
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General Mixton. Because at Monmouth, which is a Signal center, 
we have the very latest of everything in signal equipment, training 
methods, aids, and so forth, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Isn’t it cheaper to transfer equipment and some in- 
structors than it is to transfer all the people to it? If we do not have 
enough equipment to spread around we are getting pretty thin on 
equipment. And with the billions of dollars that we have appropriated 


for the purchase of Signal Corps equipment, there should not be that 
kind of a shortage. 


Where else? 

General Mitton. Our Quartermaster people are trained at Lee and 
our engineers at Belvoir, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you send Infantry? 

General Mizron. The Infantry is pretty well scattered. We have 
some at Benning, some at Meade and at various other localities 
throughout the country, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What other localities? * 

General Mitron. We have armor at Hood, and also at Knox. 
Knox is where we train most of our armor. 

Colonel Burcutier. Infantry training for 1952 is at Benning and 
Fort Meade on the east coast, and at Fort Lewis on the west coast. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the infantry training camps you have 
scattered all over the country, it just does not stand up under the 
light of logic that you have to transport them clear across the United 
States to these concentrated areas. 

Unless you have got a better story to tell than that, it leaves me 
pretty cold on your transportation figures. 

General Miron. The transportation 

Mr. Scrivner. Transportation for all the services has just grown 
out of all reason. This is one place where in my book it should be cut 
and cut considerably. 

Colonel Burcuter. It is true that concentrating the training, the 
ROTC training at those few localities, principally at the schools, gives 
a much higher standard. To approach that standard 

Mr. Scrivner. You have another side. You must prove to me that 
it is enough better. 

Mr. Sixes. I want the witness to identify himself for the record. 

Colonel Burcuier. Mr. Chairman, I am Col. Theodore E. Buechler, 
executive, Civilian Components Division, Office, Army Field Forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have to prove to me that the value received in 
what you designate as a better type of training is worth the extra 
cost, Which you have not yet done. 

Colonel Burcuter. Take last year to give a comparison of the 
trainings made. We did conduct camp in the Fifth Army at Camp 
McCoy. In order to do that, have one in the Army area, we had to 
transport essentially a battalion of infantry to Camp Carson, to Camp 
McCoy. While I cannot state it positively in that particular instance, 
I believe that the costs in transporting the troops and equipment that 
is necessary to conduct an ROTC camp at the standard which we now 
require would offset if not entirely to a considerable extent the addi- 
tional transportation charges incident to sending the students to Lewis, 
for instance, or to Meade or to Benning. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know that when they are training in the National 
Guard, they are not being sent that far. 

Colonel Burcutrr. In the case of the guard, we have been able to 
establish one or more sizable training centers within each Army area. 
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Therefore, the costs in densely populated areas like First, Second, and 
Third Armies are relatively small. However, even in that case, in the 
sparsely populated areas, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Armies, it does 
amount to quite a bit of mileage. 

- Mr. Scrtvner. You are ging to get out a sharp pencil and whittle 
it down, and as far as I am concerned, find a way to cut it considerably. 

General Decker. A point that has not been made is guard training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why can’t the Reserve do much of its own training? 
They are supposed to be coming up now to where they are out of 
swaddling clothes. 

General Decker. You mentioned sending instructors to various 
stations. It would mean not sending them from Monmouth, as an 
example, to one station. You would have to send them to possibly 
six or eight different stations. It would divide the personnel now at 
Monmouth to such a great extent that I think they would be ineffective 
all over the country. I think that in the long run that although it does 
cost more for transportation, there is actual saving to the Govern- 
ment in the way it is being done. 

Mr. Scrivner. You give me some figures to show that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


As an example of the additional costs incident to the utilization of six engi- 
neer ROTC camps (one in each Army area) in lieu of the two contemplated, the 
following data are offered. It is pointed out that savings at Fort Belvoir and 
Fort Lewis due to spread of student load over six camps have been fully con- 
sidered in this computation: 

Round-trip transportation cost of 640 tons of training equipment to be 

shipped from nearest depots to four camp sites_._._.__._._.___.__________ $27, 823 
Packing and handling costs of 640 tons__..__.____-___--_-_--_---------- 6, 957 
Rehabilitation of equipment prior to return to depot storage 12, 389 
Additional costs of opening, operating, and closing four camps___-_--~~ 8, 002 
Additional costs of 30 percent more officer instructors required for the 

operation of six camps: 

Pay and allowances during camp training period 31, 424 
Round-trip travel cost to and from camp 
Additional costs of 30 percent more enlisted instructors : 
Pay and allowances during camp training period 
Round-trip travel cost to and from camp 
Cost of additional support troops (pay and allowances only), travel by 
organic transportation assumed 


Total additional costs as a result of establishing six camps in 
lieu of two 
Less savings in travel cost of ROTC cadets due to establishment of six 
engineer camps in lieu of two 


Net loss to the Government if six engineer camps are established 
in lieu of the two contempalted 116, 415 


RATIO OF ATTAIN MENT TO FISCAL YEAR 1952 STRENGTH GOALS FOR RESERVES 


Now, last year for fiscal 1952 we were told that funds were being 
requested which would enable organized units in the Reserve Corps 
not on active duty to rise to the figure of 205,000 officers and enlisted 
men. How near have you hit that? 

General Minton. Well, sir, our going-out strength this year will be 
160,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the end of 1952? 

General Minton. Right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. One hundred and what? 

General Minton. 160,000, sir. 
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Mr. Sortvner. So you will miss it 45,000. 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is almost right at 20 percent. 

General Minton. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you were appropriated funds in fiscal year 
1952 eg the anticipated 205,000. at happens to the funds for that 
45,000 ? 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE IN FISCAL YEAR 1953 FROM PRIOR YEAR 
APPROPRIATIONS 


General Minton. We carry them over, sir, as excess of last year and 
credit them against our request for 1953. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Show me where that is done. 

General Mriron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Do they have a dual carry-over system ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am coming to. 

General Murron. Page 2. 

General Decker. Tab 12. 

General Mitton. Page 2 of your C-1, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which is where you take credit for the unexpended 
funds brought about by the fact that instead of reaching a goal of 
205,000 you expect to reach only 160,000. 

General Mriitron. This $35,147,000, sir, which you see there, is the 
total. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is under what you call, plus prior year balance 
available ? 

General Miron. Right; yes, sir. And of that amount, $5,886,000 
is the sum in excess by reason of our failing to meet the 205,000 which 
we are carrying over as accredit. $5,600,000 is the ROTC excess. The 
total for both programs is $11,486,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the balance of the $35 million or the $24 
million? Does that cover some of your travel? 

General Miiron. The $35 million also includes 1953 training funds. 
Part of the amount is travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have $35 million broken down into items ? 

General Mruron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have them. 

General Mitton. There is $23,661,000 of that $35 million which is 
in the multiyear to carry our camp training over into fiscal year 1953 
and give us continuity of training. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we are faced again with that same bugaboo 
that we faced with the National Guard of your multiyear. 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that working any better for you than it is for the 
National Guard ¢ 

Does that give you the same number of headaches? 

General Miron. It requires a lot of bookkeeping; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it necessary, when you have a situation as now 
exists where the Defense Department has presented its military budget 
in the middle of January, as it is supposed to do, and where the Con- 
gress will have had the time and opportunity to act upon this appro- 
priation request prior to the 1st of July, as it will this year? 

General Miiron. We think that is workable. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked you. Do you think it is 
necessary ? 
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General Miuron. No, sir; it is not necessary if we could have assur- 

ance of the fullsummer camp. That is the major objective, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. You never fail to get what you ask for, within 
reason, in the way of your summer camps. 

General Minton. No, sir; but the confusion—— 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, and for 2 or 3 years it has been confusing: 
Budgets have not been up; you have had supplementals; you have had 
a war with Korea and everything else. But this is back to a fairly 
normal year when the appropriation, when the budget figures from 
the Bureau of the Budget appeared in time and the President pre- 
sented his budget in time and the justifications have all come to the 
committees on appropriation in time. So that the bill will be cleared 
through the House and through the Senate prior to July 1, 1952, for 
the fiscal year 1953. Is there any reason under those circumstances 
why there should be any multiyear funds requested ¢ 

Genetal Miron. No, sir. We can make it work. Our only desire 
is that we be assured of funds so we may be able to issue orders to our 
boys at least 6 months in advance of their training so as not to work 
a hardship on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, what is the item below that where it says, 
“Minus pe a: year balance available,” and you have over in the 
extreme right-hand column, minus $33,003,000. 

General Miron. That, sir, is what we are carrying over for the 
subsequent year, the year that follows. 

Mr. Scrivner. Repeat that for me. 

General Miuron. That is what we are carrying in the 1953 budget 
for the subsequent year. 

Mr. Scrivner. To be used for the payment of some of the camps 
in fiscal 1954. 

General Mizton. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as your 1953 budget is concerned and the 
funds to carry on your training camps from July 1, 1952, to July 1, 
1953, that $33 million is not necessary. 

General Miron. If we do not have the multiple-year budget; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Now, let us get one more figure. You 
said the end-year strength will be 160,000. What is your strength 
today ? 

General Miron. One hundred and forty-six thousand, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that you have 14,000 which is about 10 percent of 
your present strength to gain. 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, how are you going to do that? 

General Mitton. We have 143,000 enlisted men who are returning 
to us between now and the end of fiscal year 1952. Our field experience 
indicates that 10 percent of them are interested in coming into units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Se that yu have got to hit the height of your ex- 
pectation to meet that goal. In other words, if you say, 10 percent of 
146,000 that is just about the 14,000 you are looking for. 

General Miiron. Yes, sir; except that we are getting some recruits, 
too. 

Mr. Srxes. What do you mean, recruits? 

General Mitton. Enlistees, men who are coming into the Reserve 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Scrivner. What age? 
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General Miron. Seventeen-year-olds, sir, with parental consent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will they eventually be subject to the draft or can 
they serve out their time out here? ‘ 

General Minton. No, sir; they are subject to draft. But they are 
callable as reservists and in Reserve grades. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that comes first, if the Reserve call comes first-—— 

General Minton. They are called in grade if they volunteer in ad- 
vance of actual induction. 2 

Mr. Scrivner. I am learning. Selective service calls members of 
the guard in grade? In other words, enlistees in the National Guard 
that are called by selective service accorded the same treatment the 
Reserve is? 

General Miton. That, sir, I cannot answer definitely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you know, General Decker? 

Mr. Decker. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does anybody know? If they are not, why not? 
That is what I would like to know. 

Mr. Sixes. Supply an answer as soon as possible so that the record 
in connection with the hearings will be complete. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In the case of the National Guard, such individuals are drafted as ordinary 
civilians unless as members of a Rserve component they apply and are accepted 
for 24 months of active military service as provided in section 4 (c) (2) of 
the UMTS Act of 1951. For the Reserve, a reservist subject to the draft may 
volunteer for duty as a reservist upon receiving preinduction examination 
notice and be called to service with whatever grade he may have achieved. If 
the reservist waits until he receives his induction notice he does not retain 
his grade and goes as any other draftee. 

If enlisted in a unit of the National Guard in a State in which the governor 
has issued a manpower proclamation as provided in section 6 (c) (2) (A) of 
the UMTS Act of 1951, the individual is not drafted by selective service. 

If enlisted in a unit of the National Guard of a State where no such proclama- 


tion has been made by the governor thereof, the indiivdual is subject to induc- 
tion by selective service. 


ANTICIPATED RESERVE STRENGTHS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, I may have misunderstood but I thought I 
heard you or somebody say early in the presentation that you expected 
to have an end strength of 170,000 in 1952. 

General Minton. No, sir; we expect to have 270,000 as end strength 
in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. In 1953. 

General Muton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. 270,000. All right. Of course, listening day in and 
day out to these figures, it is not surprising that once in a while we do 
not get them all exact. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Although you had anticipated in the presentation 
a year ago that you would have 205,000 at the end of this fiscal year, 
you find now that the actual figures will be right at 160,000 at the end 
of 1952. And what do you expect to have by the end of 1953 ? 

General Mitton. 270,000, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, that calls for an increase of 110,000? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Which is over 50 percent increase over the present ? 
General Mirron. About 68 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, then, you plan on an increase of a little over 65 
percent during this coming year. 

General Minton. Yes, sir. Sixty-eight percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should we feel that you will come any nearer 
reaching that goal than you did reaching the goal you had for the end 
of fiscal 1952. ; 

General Mitton. For the first time we will have a large volume of 
people coming back who have a Reserve obligation, sir, and I have this 
tabulation here which you requested me to bring you on the obliga- 
tions. 475,000 of a potential 586,000 will enter the Reserve or National 
Guard in fiscal year 1953, beginning in September of that year, and 
will enter with a 5-year obligation. They can shorten that 5 years by 
participation in a unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is another place where the National Guard and 
Reserve are not treated in accord. From what you just told me, 
these men who have some Reserve obligations can shorten that by go- 
ing into the Reserve. Yet, if my information is correct, they cannot 
do that same thing by going into the National Guard unit. 

General Munron. t thought that it was straight across the board. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is so, I am glad to have the information. 

General Mitton. Either the National Guard or the Reserve, if they 
served on active duty for 33 months, sir. 

Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


PRIOR YEAR MONEYS FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. S1xes. General Milton, I want to talk about tab 12. Will you 
turn to page C-1, No.2. You are asking for total Reserve obligation 
of $117,630,000; right? Last year you wanted $85 million; the year 
before, $75 million. How much did you spend for Reserve personnel 
requirements in fiiscal year 1951? 

General Miiton. $75 million, exactly the figure $75,900,000. 

Mr. Sixes. $85,156,695 for fiscal 1952; is that an accurate figure; 
is that what you actually spent ? 

General Minron. That is what will be spent. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, what is this plus and minus, plus $34 million, 
minus $35 million? ‘What does that mean? Fiscal 1952? 

General Miron. Well, sir, the $35 million is that which we get 
into by reason of this multiple-year program. 

Mr. Sixes. You are doing part of your training in a different year 
than the year for which you budgeted your requirements? 

General Miron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stes. That is all it means. 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. A bookkeeping adjustment; is that all there is to it? 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Let’s don’t confuse the thing any more by trying to 
make something else out of it. 
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Direct obligations by project and subproject 








Pal yeae, | iecalpecr | decal eee 
No. Project and subproject nar? end bse! ~—s 
1110 | Pay and allowances of Reserve officers on active 
duty for training.....-_....__._._._..__. ._.__.....| $19,839,025 | $20,816,076 $24, 617, 315 
1120 | Pay and ces of Reserve enlisted personnel on 


active duty for training... ...... .-....--.. -. 2... 
1130 Me <r sephes of Whibiiias eiidbal aa thasdes 


SSE ANE eS a, PIE PON 
1140 oo allowances art enlisted personnel on 


7,062, 047 8, 004, 324 10, 261, 262 





ICING ROSS Ts Fa 8, 039, 707 9, 345, 183. 18, 055, 005 

1150 | Administrative function pay..__-..._..._._......... 718, 868 1, 087, 031 1, 100, 000 
1160 | Travel, Organized Reserve Weipa: training duty.._.. 5, 965, 970 6, 457, 643 8, 904, 154 
1170 | Su IR hii thiinnacniin edocs aeumnaed 1, 700, 034 1, 500, 000 3, 028, 014 
1180 | Individual clothing, ORC... 1, 623, 389 6, 584, 288 5, 484, 325 
1190 | Other military personnel costs...._._.___._._..._.... 12, 700 10, 000 13, 000 
Total direct obligations... ..____......__._._.. 50, 457, 518 68, 085, 692 91, 985, 000 

















Now, under “Reserve personnel costs,” activity 1,100, you are asking 
for $91,995,000, for fiscal 1953. 

General Mirron. Right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Compared to $68 million in 1952 and $59 million in 
1951. Did you actually spend those amounts in 1951 and project 
such spending in 1952? 

General Mizton. Yes, sir; we anticipate that in 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. Now, let us go on over to tab 13, No.5. When 
you said you were going to spend that money for fiscal 1952, does 
it mean money actually expended or does it include any contractual 
obligations? 

General Minton. This budget, sir, is limited to personnel costs. 

Mr. Srxes. Then this is money expended, not contractual require- 
ments. 

General Minron. And obligations that we expect to fulfill between 
now and the end of 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. It does not mean any contractual requirements / 

General Minton. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. You budgeted in fiscal 1952 for 173,500 and 
actually you had 154.816 in the Reserve, is that right ? 

General Mixon. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS STRENGTH COMPUTATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Fiseal 1952 you budgeted for 205,000 and you had 
152,720, right? 

General Mitton. I believe that figure is 145,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Anyway, you have been overly optimistic in the past. 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You had a voluntary program in the past? 

General Mitton. We did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, are you still overoptimistic or do you feel that 
because you have a requirement now that people go into the Reserve 
that you are giving us an actual estimate of Reserve strength for 
fiscal 1953? 
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General Muuton. Mr. Sikes, I do not know how the figure could 
have been any more thoroughly thought over than that figure of 
articipation. We have gone through it and we have analyzed it 
m every angle and we believe that a 30-percent participation is 
realistic. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of this 215,000? Incidentally, clear up that 
figure for me. You talk about 215,000 and you talked about 270,000. 
What is the 270,000? 

General Miuron. On the average throughout the year we would 
not have the 270,000, 

Mr. Sixes. Is 215,000 the average strength? 

General Minton. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. You expected to reach a strength of 270,000. Of the 
270,000, how many of those will be voluntary reservists of the type 
we have had in the past and how many will be people who must enter 
because of the requirement of law / 

General Mitton. There will be 110,000 of them who will enter from 
this time on by reason of obligation of law. 

Mr. Stxes. How many from this time on just because they want to 
be reservists, not because they have to be reservists ? 

General Minton. We are planning on virtually none. 

Mr, Srxes. What I am trying to establish is, how many new re- 
servists you are expecting to enter the Reserve organization because 
they want to and not because they have to. 

General Mizron. We have not figured on any in our budgetary re- 
quirements, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So you think you have got a rock-bottom figure here, a 
hard-and-fast figure ? 

General Mirron. We went through that very thoroughly. 

Mr. Stxes. On that basis, you think you have given us a realistic 
budget ? 

General Minron. I am convinced so, sir. As thoroughly and as sin- 
cerely as was possible. 

Mr, Stes. Then you were able to reduce your 1951 budget request, 
and your 1952 budget request, but you do not think you are overesti- 
mating what you are going to need in fiscal 1953? That is very 
important because in the past you have not been living up to what 
you thought you could live up to. 

General Mitton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, in these, let us refer to 1952. You overesti- 
mated your strength, and in overestimating you asked for more money 
for pay and allowances than will actually be required. You asked for 
more transportation than will be required and things like that. 

Now, have you in any of those objects transferred any of those funds 
to any other activity of the Reserve? 

General Miron. No, sir; the integrity of those accounts is reli- 
giously observed. 

Mr. Scrivner. When the Chief came up here requesting so many 


millions of dollars for pay and allowances, you either used it for that 
or have a carry-over ? 


General Mizron. That is correct. 


Mr. Srxes. No transfer authorized by the Bureau of the Budget of 
any of these accounts? 
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General Mitron. No, sir; and we carry the excess over each succes- 
sive year in each respective account or amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good. That is as it should be. 

General Muton. Might I put in the thought that while we did not 
reach the 205,000 in strength as we anticipated and in lieu thereof 
we had 160,000, that that difference is attributable in a large part to 
our contribution-to the active establishment. 

- Mr, Scrivner. Wait a minute. The presentations made last year 
anticipated you were going to have men going into active service be- 
cause the figure of 205,000 which I read as presented by the Secretary 
of Defense said that that was not to include those going on active 
duty, either on or anticipated. You were just going to have 205,000 
men in the Reserves. 

General Mizron. I am now very proud of the fact that they did 
respond. 

Mr. Scrivner, Soam I. The Defense Department surely must have 
anticipated some of them would go into active duty. 

General Mirron. Then of course we had a change in the selective 
service, too; that cuts down our recruitment. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you asking for more money this year than you had 
last year? A bigger Reserve? Does that mean the Reserve is going 
to play a more suing art in the Defense Establishment? Is there 
a Par for it? How did you determine that you wanted this figure 
which you submitted for 1953 as the proper figure? What is your 
jusuacetion for that figure for fiscal 1953 in the over-all defense 

icture ? 

P General Minton. The very basis, sir, is the Army mobilization 
plan. In other words, we have a basic plan in which we feel that we 
have to prepare units for an emergency, if it should develop. The 
actual strength is dependent more upon the men who come back with 
a Reserve obligation than upon any other factors. I wonder if that 
answers your question. 

Mr. SrKes. Well, now, how basic is the thinking in the Pentagon 
that the Reserve is something important and something valuable and 
something really to be made into a Ready Reserve? Or have you 
still got a lot of people who look on the Reserve as something you 
need during a war when some shooting is going on but it is a nuisance 
the rest of the time? 

General Minton. Mr. Sikes, as a reservist, I feel that the Reserve 
is very vital. 

Mr. Srxes. I know you feel that way, but how many other people 
over there do you think feel that way? 

General Mitton. I think the higher echelon realizes it, sir. I think 
they are vitally interested in making this Reserve go. 

Mr. Sires. Is this going to be a Ready Reserve or is it going to be 
a Reserve that must be called in and trained 8 or 10 months before 
it is ready for combat service ? 

General Miron. Our plan is to make it a Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this money going to be enough for you to develop 
a Ready Reserve? 

General Mitron. Not completely, sir’, but we believe that within 
the numbers that we have—— 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think you are going to be well on the way to 
having a Ready Reserve, that it is really a Ready Reserve? 
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General Mirron. Indeed, I do; and within the numbers that are 
ready, which we think are available, and the units which are neces- 
sary for the Army mobilization planning, we are going to make it so. 

Mr. Stxes. How many officers and enlisted men are estimated to be 
paid for active duty training in fiscal year 1953 4 

Mr. Perutar. Seventy thousand officers and two hundred thousand 
enlisted men. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know what the unit cost will be? 

Mr. Perurat. That will actually be about $129 in pay and allow- 
ances for each of the 270,000 persons. 

Mr. Srxes. How does that compare with fiscal 1952 and fiscal 19514 
If you do not have those figures, supply them for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The average cost of pay and allowances per person was $172 in fiscal year 
1952 and $174 in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. The average cost per man-year of armory drill in 1953 
is about $179. What was it in 1952 and 1951? Do you have that? 

General Mitron. May we provide that? 

Mr. Sixes. You should know how much it cost per man-year of 
armory drill for pay. 

Mr. Perura.. There has been no change in the rate we pay. 

Mr. Sixes. I know that but the average cost per man—you don’t 
have that? 

Mr. Perurau. No, sir; I do not have that. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me have it as soon as you can. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The average cost per man-year of armory drill is $165 in fiscal year 1952 and 
was $140 in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me interpose a question while he is doing that 
research. 

When you get that, give us a statement showing what it costs per 
man in 1952 including everything; that is, the cost of your Regular 
Army personnel assigned as instructors, and your district offices, all 
of your overhead, plus your costs you are presenting here. That will 
take in your rent and everything else. I just want that in view of 
the fact that so many people tell us how little it costs per man in the 
Reserve per year. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Average recurring cost per reservist in 1952 is estimated to be $678. This 
estimate is based on ORC estimated recurring costs plus pay and allowances of 
military personnel of the active Army at military district headquarters and 


instructor level only. The strength used in the computation did not include those 
reservists who are normally inactive. 


CALCULATION OF TRAVEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Now the cost of traveling increases 39 percent over 
1952. Is that due to more ‘a 2 or more miles traveled or both? 

General Minton. Actual mileage, sir, was based upon experience in 
1951, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. But that does not answer my question, sir. Is the 389 
percent increase in funds that you are asking for 1953 due to more 
people traveling or people traveling more miles, or both? 

General Miuron. Both, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Are you certain that it is not practicable to cut down 
that mileage traveled and by practicable I mean, can it not be reduced 
without materially injuring the type of training that you are doing?! 

General Mizron. May I ask Colonel Buechler to answer that, sir ’ 
He is familiar with the planning. 

Colonel Burcuuer. As to the active duty training, unit field train- 
ing is where most of these costs come in. For most of the common 
arms and services*where we have large numbers, we have a training 
installation in each Army area and sometimes more than one. When 
we come to handle smaller numbers of technical units and so on, to 

ive them proper training we might not have the installation in one 
ye area that we might have in an adjacent Army area, such as an 
ordnance arsenal, quartermaster depot, or some such installation. | 
doubt whether under present circumstances that we can cut down on 
that travel. There is a possibility for the Reserve and the guard, as 
they increase in size, we may be able on an economical basis to estab- 
lish a few more of those principle-type installations which would cut 
down the travel costs. 


INCREASED COST OF RATIONS 


Mr. Suxes. Why is the subsistence so much higher in this. budget 
than it was a year ago; actually twice as much? ‘ 

General Mitton. That is attributable, sir, to two factors: First, the 
increased number, and secondly, the ration has increased. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean the-cost of the ration ? 

General Minton. Cost of the ration. 


COMPUTATION OF CLOTHING ESTIMATE 


Mr. Srxes. How is the clothing estimate computed? How did you 
determine what you need to spend for clothing? 

General Mitron. I did not get the question. 

Mr. Srxes. How is the clothing estimate computed? How do you 
know what you are going to need for clothing? 

General Muon. Well, sir, we consider the clothing on a replace- 
ment basis. 

Mr. Srxes. Back of my question is the fact that I anticipate that 
most of the new recruits for the Reserve program are going to be 
Army dischargees. 

General Miuron. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Who already have clothing. 

General Mitron. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Pick it up from there. 

General Mizton. We will, of course, have replacements as they go 
through and we figure only one fourth replacement factor each year, 
sir, and then we have an allowance in here for a certain number of 
recruits, 

Mr. Scrtvner. Could I ask a question right on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

In connection with these recruits to whom you furnish uniforms, 
what happens when they are called to Selective Service? 

Ginalel Monee, They turn the uniform in, sir, and that is—— 


Mr. Scrivner. They do not take them when they go, so it comes 
back into your supply ? 
General Mizron. That is correct; issued again. 
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UFFECT OF PROPOSED UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING UPON RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. Are you to any extent dependent on UMT in fiscal 1953 ? 

General Minron. None, whatsoever. 

Mr. Sixes. If it should be enacted into law, do you anticipate it 
might affect you during this year? 

General Miuron. Only to a very limited extent under the plans that 
had been proposed, sir. Going in by months and the limit contem- 
plated, it would not be enough to affect our budget, sir. 


RESERVE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Since there is obviously a need to sell the Reserve pro- 
vram back to the reservists, many of them are disappointed and dis- 
illusioned and discouraged, what do you propose to build up their 
confidence in, and their own morale as reservists? 

General Miron. The first thing that we are doing, sir, upon their 
discharge—we have two talks prepared in which we impress them with 
their obligation. Second, the desirability of returning. We want to 
point out to them the benefits that accrue to them by reason of their 
participation in units. And of course we have a large number of 
reservists who are interested in building up retirement points over 
the years; but mostly we are relying upon small-units leadership. That 
is the area in which we are concentrating. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION OF RESERVE PROMOTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Sykes. What are you doing about Reserve promotions? You 
know and T do, too, and I have the figures to show it, that reservists 
have not been promoted while on active duty in the same way and in 
the same percentage that Regulars have been promoted. Most of your 
higher promotions have gone to the Regulars. By higher promotions, 
1 mean most of the promotions in field grade and general officers 
have gone to Regulars even though they are far out-numbered by 
reservists. When are you going to be able to get any change in that 
picture, or is it gomg to continue as it now is’ Reservists don’t like 
ita bit and I think you know it. You have a host of reservists serving 
in grades lower than their permanent Reserve grade; when they are 
called back on active duty it is at a lower grade than they had on sepa- 
ration from the service. You have in contrast a great number of Regu- 
lars serving above their permanent grade. 

General Miron. That is generally correct, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. You are agreeing with me but is anything being done 
about it ? 

General Miuron. The Congress directed us to bring up a bill so that 
we might enact it into legislation and not rely upon regulations for the 
promotions of the Reserves. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that for promotion in the Reserve or promotion while 
on active duty ¢ 

General Miron. Promotion in the Reserve; and if they come up for 
promotion within the Reserve and are on active duty, they get their 
Reserve promotion under the bill. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think that will help to cure this problem 4 

General Mirron. Sir, we have spent laborious hours on that bit of 
legislation. 
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Mr. Stxes. Are you people who are reservists writing the bills? 

General Mizron. We have lots to say about it, sir, and it has been 
before Reserve Forces Policy Board and we have taken into our confi- 
dence the Reserve organizations. 

Mr. Sixes. You think it is fair to the reservists and fair to the 
Regular, too? 

eneral Minton. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Srxes. Now, I want you to provide for the record a complete 
explanation of the categories of training which you referred tos 
training groups A through F. 

General Mitton. I will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Training pay groups are as follows: 

Training pay group A: 48 drills, 15 days active duty. 

Training pay group B: 24 drills, 15 days active duty. 

Training pay group C: 12 drills, 15 days active duty. 

Training pay group D: 0 drills, 15 days active duty. 

Training pay group E: Prescribed drills without pay; annual training duty, 
funds permitting. 

Training pay group F: No training, no pay. 

For fiscal year 1953, personnel are assigned to training pay groups as follows: 

(a) Personnel assigned to T/O&E and T/D units required for operational 
deployment within the first 12 months of mobilization. 

(b) Personnel assigned to units required to be in training within the first 
12 months of mobilization. Also, individuals to reinforce units required for 
early deployment. 

(c) Mobilization designees to active Army headquarters and installations 
for expansion upon mobilization. 

(d) Personnel in the Volunteer Reserve who participate in Reserve duty train- 
ing in a nonpay status, with first priority to members of school student detach- 
ments. 

(e) Additional personnel of the Volunteer Reserve who participate in Reserve 
training on a nonpay basis. 3 

(f) Members of control groups (Volunteer Reserve) who do not participate 
in Reserve duty training and members of control groups (Inactive Reserve). 


Reserve Personne Costs, Reserve Orricers’ Trarntne Corps 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 























" Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
1210_.._| Pay and allowances of ROTC students at institutions.| $7,974,171 | -$7, 918, 500 $10, 859, 992 
1220__..| Pay and allowances of ROTC students at summer 

Bs. i ee ea Ba ees 2, 322, 161 . 1, 825, 000 2, 565, 204 
1230__..| Travel of ROTC, summer camps.-._......_..-.--.--- 1, 816, 312 2, 477, 500 2, 849, 846 
eg 0 REE ger Be ES ES URE Fk 1, 276, 500 1, 050. 000 1, 214, 958 
1250_...| Individual clothing, ROTC ____.._..........--.--... 3, 056, 340 3, 800, 003 8, 145, 000 
Total direct obligations.__............-.......| 16, 445, 484 17, 071, 003 25, 635, 000 





Mr. Sixes. Are you ready for questions on ROTC? 
General Mitton. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. The table shows that 72 percent of the students enter- 





ing first year basic in 1951 entered second-year basic in 1952 and 89 
percent of the last first-year advanced students in 1951 entered second- 
year in 1952. The comparable percentages in 1953 were 76 percent 
and 93 percent. Thus, on the basis of last year’s experience, there 
is a potential overstrength of 2,372 second-year basics and 727 ad- 
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vanced students. From the figures I have seen, summer-camp ex- 
perience also appears to be higher. Do you care to comment on that 
much possible overstrength ? 

General Mirron. Well, sir, you call it overstrength. We never have 
reached our ceiling in ROTC and we are trying to increase the per- 
centage of what we expect to gain or expect to have and that seems 
to be improving each year. This year we have some 6,450 more senior 
division students than we had last year which shows that there is a 
greater desire on the part of the boys to go on and complete their 
ROTC. 


PLANS FOR ROTC UNITS 


Mr. Stxes. Does this year’s program allow for any new ROTC 
units ¢ 

General Miuron. No, sir; no new units have been authorized yet, 
sir. 
Mr. Srxes. Do the present number provide all the facilities and 
trainees that the program requires? 

General Mixron. I am afraid not, sir. We are first testing the 
quality of the potential of those which we now have to produce the 
maximum before we launch any new program, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How long will that require? 

General Mirron. We have some studies that have just reached the 
Pentagon within the last week, sir. 


Mr. Sixes. You do not anticipate any effort to expand during fiscal 
1953 ¢ 


General Mitton. I would not want to say “No, sir,” because it may 
develop that we will wish to, but it will not be in large numbers. 


INCREASED CLOTHING ESTIMATE FOR ROTC 


Mr. Srxes. Under ROTC how do you justify 115 percent increase 
in clothing allowance over .1952? 

General Mitton. Well, sir 

Mr. Srxes. This went from $3,800,000 to $8,100,000. 

General Mivron. Our summer-camp attendance will increase ma- 
terially which increases the summer-camp uniforms and clothing. 
The senior division enrollment increase .is responsible for part of the 
requirement. 

r. Sixes. Do you issue clothing allowances in money or do you 
issue clothing from Army stocks ? é 

General Minton. We do both, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any material difference in the cost to the Gov- 
ernment ? 

General Miron. There is indeed, sir. When we issue the monetary 
allowance, the maximum is $100. That is for advance-course students. 
The actual value of the uniform as we issued it is $159, sir. 

Mr. Sixes What policies decide which you are going to do? 

General Miuron. We leave that to the institution, sir. Many in- 
stitutions like VMI would like to have their own uniform; in lieu of 
us issuing them we just give them the $100. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you use reissued clothing when you issue clothing 
from Arm Stock ? ; 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you use rehabilitated clothing? 
General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srees. Still serviceable? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Fully satisfactory ? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir; we do that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any other questions? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RESERVE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Froop. If they were properly trained and properly paid and 
properly equi 7. and properly instilled with some semblance of 
morale, it a be reasonably described as an effective organization, 
eouldn’t it? 

General Mizron. It could, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, the fact remains that none of the things I 
have just said is true, are they? It is not an effective organization of 
the nature you and I have just agreed it could be because, first, its 
morale is shot to pieces. You don’t want to say “Yes” to that, so I will 
say it. 

Secondly, it does not have the equipment, matériel, training equip- 
ment, or physical equipment. 

Thirdly, it is not properly paid and we believe, many of us, that 
the Army people downtown had an idea that they could cut it in half 
and cut the pay and cut everything with the Reserves as they did just 
3 or 4 years ago because they were gambling on selective service and 
UMT and so why worry with the Reserves when they were going to 
get selective service and UMT, so why worry about it? That is where 
the Reserves happen to be as far as the man in the street has been 
thinking for a couple of years. 

Now, on the other hand, if the Army people at the highest level 
and the Defense people, the Joint Chiefs or whoever is responsible, 
had put a Reserve component into the United States defense system 
in the last 15 or 20 years and paid it and uniformed it and trained it 
and drilled it and took care of it, we would have a Ready Reserve 
today in my sense of the word. You would not want much more. 
Plus the Regular Establishment. That is about right, isn’t it, with 
an argument here and there on any one point, but generally speaking 
that is a reasonable premise. 

Now, what should be the ratio of the standing Regular Army to 
the kind of Reserve component I have just described? What would be 
the ratio, what should it be? What is the military thinking, a ratio 
of the kind of a Reserve component I have just outlined, if it existed, 
as contrasted with the Regular Establishment? There must be some 
kind of thinking. There must be some kind of ratio, 

General Mizron. That is a very difficult question posed to me, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is your program; you talk for your own responsi- 
bility. Let some other person worry about his. What do you think 
it should be? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Froop. That is your estimate. Then you probably think the 
same way about the Air people and the Navy people, same ratio if 
they had the same kind of Reserve, if they had. it in the same ratio 
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without figures. We won’t talk about figures for Navy and the Air. 
We will just talk about the same ratio. 

General Mr.ton. I would think so. There might be some factors 
which would change it. 

Mr. Froop. One factor would be four divisions of marines who 
would be trained and ready in the Reserve. That would be the kind 
of Ready Reserve I could understand. They are that kind of people. 
Everybody in the service isn’t. But they are that kind of specialist. 
If they had four divisions trained and ready, as a part of their Re- 
serve, that would help your problem a great deal on your ratio, would 
it not? 3 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR PROVIDING MILITARY EXPANSION POTENTIAL 


Mr. Fioop. Why didn’t you do this: Instead of setting up more 
Reserve units Nation-wide, of various categories, and since we agree 
that the term “Ready Reserve” is a myth as far as the public’s think- 
ing of what it means, that when you call your Ready Reserves or your 
National Guard, when you call any civilian component, you have got 
to train them for 8 or 9 months before they are fit for duty, don’t 
you—7, 8, 9 months? 

General Minron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Settle for eight. That is a long time: 8 months. You 
have to train guardsmen who are green troops and you have got to 
train reservists who in many cases are veterans for about the same 
length of time? 

eneral Mrron. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Eight months. So we are not ready. Why don’t you 
set up skeleton cadres, skeleton units within the Regular component 
with cadres of various levels and fill them out with personnel obtained 
from any source, voluntary or otherwise, and do it that way? Why 
do two things at once? If you are going to have a Reserve and a 
Regular Establishment, why don’t you pay some more attention to 
the creation within the Regular Establishment, yours or the one they 
have now, of skeleton components with skeleton permanent cadres 
and expand there if you get in trouble someplace ¢ 

I say that for this reason: You say we only do that when there is 
an emergency. Now, I think that you are looking a condition of 
emergency right in the nose for 25 years. It is a question of degree 
as to how hot the emergency gets from time to time. But since we 
are thinking that way, you must have combat troops available when 
the situation becomes aggravated. 

Now, if that is so, why don’t you have a system to use existing 
skeleton cadres? 

General Miron. I would think that would be feasible but won’t 
you have to raise the ceiling on the Regular Establishment to accom- 
age 2 if we have these other jobs for the Regular Establishment to 

0, sir? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, yes; but in direct ratio to that you can reduce the 
Reserves. You cannot do both, or can you? I do not know; is it 
advisable or desirable, or can we afford the dollars to do both? Which 
is the most desirable? It would occur to me after all I have heard 
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here, and the conditions for training of cadres called up, voluntary, 
organized, or otherwise, from the Reserves plus the National Guard, 
which is a civilian component likewise, and whether they are green 
troops or veterans from Reserve components, they are going to take 
the same length of time to train, about 8 months; if all those facts are 
true, and since we are looking at an emergency of say, 25 years, and 
since that emergency fluctuates in degree from time to time, if you need 
something, why shouldn’t it come from an increased permanent estab- 
lishment and a reduced Reserve Establishment on cadre within the 
Regular components ? 

General Mixron. To accomplish that we have to give consideration 
to the ceilings that are imposed upon the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Froop. That is a legislative problem. We are not talking about 
that right now. This is an appropriations committee. I am talkin 
about where this money should go. There obviously are not mm | 
dollars, so I am advised, to go to both places. Now the purpose of my 
examination of you is to find out where best it should go. If people 
agree there is such an emergency for 25 years, if they believe it will 
get bad in different times at different spots, if you belong to that 
school of thinking as I do, then I am just trying to find out where 
should we put our money to produce the most effective active force. 

General Mmton. In my own thinking, sir, I am convinced that your 
dollars go farther in your Reserves than they do in any other pro- 
gram to meet an emergency which might come any time within the 
next 25 years. I fully admit that we have made mistakes but I do 
believe that for the first time in my career, the Reserves have a pro- 
gram and they have something that they can really get their teeth 
into. 

Mr. Foon. It is difficult to imagine. 


AVAILABILITY OF RESERVES FOR ACTIVE DUTY 


But now if that is the number of people you are going to have, and 
in view of the leadership of the United States today, whether you 
like it or not is no longer the point. We are the leading Nation in 
the world today whether we like it or not but there is only one choice 
for a leader—either lead or quit and get out. You are going to depend 
upon the Reserves to do most of this you say. You tell me that is what 
you think. Now, what percentage of the Reserves would be avail- 
able for active duty if and when you call them up? Because of phys- 
ical condition, because of their necessity or importance to the civilian 
and war-production economy, science, agriculture, industry and so 
on, what percentage would not be available? You have told us about 
the number of people you are going to have, the number of units you 
are going to have, you are going to train them and pay them, you 
have built what you think is a very impressive picture of the Reserve 
components. Now what are you going to get after you call them, 
what percentage ? 

General Miron. The best index I can give you of that is the survey 
which we have just completed, sir, and out of 456,202 Reserves, we 
examined 373,337 and know that we have 342,830 that are available. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your percentage? That sounds beyond all 
reason to me. I cannot imagine that is so. Put that in the record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Approximately 92 percent of the reservists examined were found physically 
and otherwise qualified for active military service. 

General Minron. We had 456,202 Reserves. 

Mr. Fioop. 456,000. 

General Mitron. We questioned them and gave them physical ex- 
aminations. 

Mr. FLoop. When? After you call them ? 

General Minron. No, sir. This is a Reserve program entirely. It 
has nothing to do with active duty. It is a program which was com- 
pleted in September. The results have all been tabulated now and 
there were 373,337 of them who answered the questionnaire and took 
the physical examination. 

Mr. FLoop. That is about 25 percent more than my experience would 
indicate it should be with the trouble that selective service is having 
in getting people. They are losing 50 percent or something like that. 

General Miuron. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the guard lost a pretty large percentage. You tell 
me that Reserves are getting, what, 80 percent ? 

General Minton. Of the total of 373,337, we had 30,507 to say good- 
by to. 

Mr. Fioop. Why. 

General Miuron. Physical, mostly. 

Mr. Fioop. Every Member of Congress was inundated with letters 
and telegrams and visits and telephone calls when the Korean thing 
broke out and the Reserves started to be called. When you were re- 
cruiting for your Reserve program, when the weathervane started to 
blow in favor of a Reserve program, they started putting on drives to 
enlist into Voluntary and Involuntary Reserve. You started taking 
everything you could get. 

I saw more misfits go into the Reserves and I met more misfits who 
should never have been in when this thing started. I was shocked 
by it. Then after you did call up these men, you say you took that 
many. I think an investigation should be made of some of the medical 
officers who passed some of the reservists that were called up for 
active duty. Those medical officers—when they were called up and 
had their mobilization orders and were sent to an assignment depot— 
this is true of the Navy and Air Force as well as it is of you—some of 
the medical officers took one look at them and thought, here, the heat’s 
on, you have an order, you have been in the Reserve and you have been 
paid, or you have been in the Reserve and you have not been paid, 
depending upon which Reserve he was in, and the Army needs re- 
servists, you pass. 

I think it was scandalous in many many cases, the way those physi- 
cal examinations were given to what your figures show were reserv- 
ists who passed physically. I do not believe 25 percent of them should 
have been. The same will happen again unless you or somebody in 
the Reserve shops make a bona fide, sincere effort not to wink at that 
fact. It is a disgrace. The minute the call goes out, some of the 
medical officers line them up and if they are warm, they are in. The 
medical officer feels that if the Army wants them, who am I to get in 
the way? It’smyneck. Iam not going to disqualify 25 or 35 percent 
of these men who are sent to me by the Reserves. 
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Now, you still think that is a good figure, do you, for the entire Re- 
serve system? That if you get all the Reserves you want, and if they 
are called up, you want us to believe that nearly 90 percent, or 80 
percent will be ready for duty at once? 

General Minton. That figure, the 342,830, sir, they are the men who 
will be available any time from mobilization day up to 365 days after 
mobilization day. 

Mr. Fxoop. Providing all of your medical officers tell the truth, 

General Minton. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. Who is going to do something about that one? You 
ought to be concerned about the false reports you are getting from 
some medical officers when men are put into active duty from your 
shop. You should be interested in your Reserve boys more than that. 

General Miuron. I am very much interested. 

Mr. Foon. It is inconceivable to me that you people here would not 
guess what would happen. Now, first, that should not happen. That 
is dishonest. Dishonest to the men of the civilian components, and to 
the country. That is not good baseball. 

Secondly, those fellows in that condition should never have got that 
far anyhow. Why didthey? That is failure of the medical examina- 
tion when they are taken into the Reserve. It is failure to properly 
check them after they are in. There is something wrong and it is 
going to effect the whole civilian a program we are spend- 
ing 2 days on here. We think we will have a Reserve and we won’t 
have. What is the medical program? 

General Minron. Well, sir, this is the first evaluation program 
which we have had since 1947. The reason we discontinued it was 
because of the large expenses which were involved. 

Mr. Fioop. Large expenses to evaluate the program ? 

General Miron. The physical examination, sir. 

Mr. Froopv. What do you do? In other words, you thought that 
the money instead of being used for a physical examination should 
be used for something else? What is more important than that? What 
good is a man with bad feet and a trick stomach plus 8 months’ train- 
ing, anyhow ? 

yeneral Minton. Well, of course in the evaluation of the amount of 
money that was spent, it would have had to be spent immediately and 
we did not see any need for it. 

Mr. Froop. Even I believe, even I am sure that if you looked into 
a erystal ball and you knew there was going to be a war in Korea, by 
golly, even I believe the Army would have had them physically ex- 
amined. I know. I know, General, that you did not. But how do you 
know that after you do everything you want to do, that the same kind 
of thing will not occur again? You see, you are justifying the Reserve 
component, and you want us to have trust and confidence in your 
shop and give you this money. Now, what are you going to do about 
these glaring evils that have nearly wrecked your program already? 

General Miiron. We are going to correct them, sir. Another thing 
a are going to do is make the physical examination annually here- 
after. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: Would it be irregular for you to 
ask the American Medical Association to do this evaluation and you 
absorb it without asking us for new money to do it? If your program 
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is going to be of the kind and nature that want and if it is so poor, 
why don’t you ask the American Medical Association to conduct this 
evaluation, you pay for it and absorb the cost out of your budget. 

General Mruron. I think that is possible. That has been considered. 
My memory fails me to recall just on what occasion the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board did consider such a program, but it was looked into. It 
will be looked into again, sir. . 

Mr. Froop. Well, we have seen so many Government agencies justify 
something and then we give them the money and in many cases they 
don’t think it is going to happen and they come back next year and 
it didn’t happen. We have seen that time and time again with agency 
after agency. We can stand that with some of these other agencies 
but we can’t stand that with you and the Reserve components because 
if that happens there would not be any other agency to look to. 

General Miron. I think you are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Froop. Just imagine how red our faces would be if we needed 
Reserves and they were not physically fit. The Army seems to have 
neglected that part of the Reserve program badly. 


PARTICIPATION IN BUDGET POLICY PLANNING 


Do you sit with the budgetary planning people of the Army with 
reference to the Reserve component? Do you sit with the people with 
the Army on budgetary planning, not composition of the budget, not 
compilation of these sheets and pages with your own shop or after 
a conference to which you are called, but are you part of the highest 
level of policy budget planning of the Army ? 

General Mizron. No, sir. We submit our material. 

Mr. Froop. Where do we go from there? You submit your Reserve 
program / 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. To some other people. 

General Mruron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me have the procedure on this budget planning 
for the Reserves. What happens! This is all approved? If it be- 
comes law, "a start working on the next year? What is the first 
thing your shop does on budget planning within your own shop? 

General Miuron. We start the preparation of the budget, sir, and 
of course in that procedure we have to contact all of the arms and 
services, particularly on maintenance and operating aspects. We lean 
pretty heavily upon G-1 for our personnel and what we anticipate 
we can get for our personnel and then based upon those figures which 
we get from all the services and all the chiefs, we work on our budget. 
It is revised and amended many, many times. 

Mr. Froop. By your office? Let us get over that. you finally come 
a <a the budget you are going to submit. What happens to it 
then 


General Muzron. We submit that to BAC, Budget Advisory Com 
mittee. P . 5 
_Mr. Froop. Budget Advisory Committee of the Army and you don’t 
sit on that committee ? 
General Minton. I have to depend on the budget. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you called in, as if before a congressional com- 
mittee, but you have no representatives sitting on that budget 
committee for Reserves ¢ 

General Miuron. No, sir, not myself personally but the special 
assistant to the Chief of Staff for civilian components does sit on that 
committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is that? 

General Miuron. General Jaynes is special assistant to the Chief 
of Staff for civilian components. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, then, he is one of the top men in budgetary plan- 
ning for the Army at that point. He is the Reserve representative on 
the Budget Advisory Committee for Army, is he? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. For civilian components ¢ 

General Minton. He knows our picture well and he knows the guard 
well; he is a special assistant. 

Mr. Fioop. I wonder why that man wasn’t up here the last couple 
of days while we were having these people going through the mill 
here. Why won’t he be here? 

General Decker. He covers both the guard and the Reserves, sir, 
he is not particularly familiar with the budget of either service. He 
knows in general the program but he is not a budget man as such. I 
think General Milton and General Fleming are the ones who know 
the most about their own particular—— 

Mr. Fioop. This man, however, is on the “supreme court” of the 
Army and you appeal to him. He should know more about it than 
this witness and General Fleming put together. If he doesn’t, he is 
the wrong man. In other words, you are the Army man here. This 
is merely my idea. If we get the impression that the Army still 
considers the Reserve as a second-class Army group, and if they are 
going to assign their specialists some place else, and 1f the Reserves are 

oing to be so important to the Army as we are being led to believe 
Foals now on in, then we take for granted that the very best people 
the Army have are going to be assigned to that program. Now the 
Army is putting its own price tag upon these Reserve and civilian com- 
nents and if the Army gives us the impression that they are mark- 
ing it down, then we will mark it down. 

Mr. Stxes. May I ask a question? What happened to your budget 
after it left your hands? How much money did you ask for the Re- 
serves before this final figure which you present to us was arrived at? 

General Mitton. Our initial budget was for $267 million. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that compare with what you got? 

General Mitron. $267 million, sir, as compared with $115 million. 

Mr. Froop. Then when the Army budget “appellate court” gets 
through with it, where does it go, some place in the defense area? 

General Minton. Office of the Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And there a super-duper tribunal sits on it, do they, sir? 

General Miuron. A higher ie i 

Mr. Fioop. And the Reserves, the very important Reserve unit, the 
backbone of the defense of the Army, has no spokesman or no mouth- 
piece or no direct representation at Defense, either, do they? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Who is there? 

General Mmron. Yes, they do. 
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Mr. Froop. What is his name now ¢ 

General Minron. I know that the special assistant to the Secretary 
of the Army: 

Mr. Fxioop. Civilian ? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir, civilian. 

Mr. Fioop. What military man sits there for you for the civilian 
components? I do not want some Assistant Secretary who comes 
and goes like the seasons to try and tell me what is so about this kind 
of thing at the Office of Defense. Whoisthe Army man who sits down 
at Lovett’s shop for the civilian components when the budget gets 
there—before that is done who does the thinking for the a an 
components in Lovett’s shop? 

General Decker. It is handled in Mrs. Rosenberg’s office. 

Mr. Foon. Still a civilian. She has, of course, uniformed advisers. 

General Decker. She has uniformed advisers from all three services. 

Mr. FLoop. Who is her adviser on civilian components and what is 
his rank, if you know? 

General Decker. In Mrs. Rosenberg’s office ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

General Decker. I do not know his name. 

Mr. Foon. Since he is the fellow to be in our area, somehow I would 
like to know who is the Army officer advising Mrs. Rosenberg at the 
defense area on budgetary planning for civilian components. 

General Decker. I have just been informed that Colonel Johnson 
and Colonel Darrah are the two people in the office of Mrs. Rosenberg 
who deal with the Army civilian components. 

Mr. Fioop. The Defense Department only sees fit to have a chicken 
colonel handling this kind of thing which is supposed to be the back- 
bone from now on, of the Army. They don’t see fit to send proper 
representation to the highest level when your program is at stake? 
You can’t expect us to think much more of it. 

General Decker. Were you asking for my comment on that, sir? 

Mr. FLoop. No, no. I have been here too ‘thes for that. 

General Decker. I think that some mention should be made of the 
Civilian Components’ Policy Board which makes policy in the Depart- 
ment of Defense with Army representation on it. General Jaynes is 
on that. General Milton, who else is on that, do you remember the 
names ¢ 

General Miuron. General Adler from New York and General 
Kreber from Ohio, and Mr. Stahr. 

Mr. FLoop. Retired officers or active? 

General Miuron. General Adler is Reserve, and I am on it. Kreber 
and Hill are National Guard members. General Jaynes is the Regular 
member and Mr. Stahr is the civilian member. 

Mr. Fioop. I am just beginning to wonder if the mouthpieces for 
the Reserve components and the civilian components generally are 
willing to break a lance in behalf of their cause here? Could it be 
that the fault lies there? Could it be that the rest of these people have 

"ou overpowered with weight and prestige and general tradition and 
Ladiatotnd and attitude? Is this a hopeless task altogether? Do 
you just talk a good fight here, is that a problem? Maybe that should 

corrected. 

General Decker. No, I think that the Reserve components of the 
Army, at least, are getting the kind of treatment that they deserve and 
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I believe that it is fair treatment and I believe that General Milton 
and General Fleming will agree to that. They are certainly—— 

Mr. Froop. Does that include the promotion system, General ? 

General Decker. The promotion system, as General Milton has in- 
dicated, is up for review at the present time. 

Mr. Froop. At this very, very late date? Then to go back to my 
tirst conversation with you, last month or whenever this thing started, 
this from now on in, even more this coming year, is no longer what the 
people of the United States thought it was or think it is. This is now 
an involuntary Reserve, isn’t it? This is no longer that voluntary 
thing that we talked about and were proud of and thought about and 
leaned on—that no longer exists. This is involuntary Reserve, there 
isn’t any voluntary Reserve even for 1953, is there? 

General Mriron. It is involuntary insofar as the law imposes a 
military obligation. 

Mr. Froop. That is going to be the backbone of the 1953 fiscal 
period for which you are asking money. Now that the first 2 years 
are up under the act, you are going to get them and that is what you are 
going to build your units with and that is what you are asking the 
money for so you are going to command an involuntary Reserve for 
the first time in American history, aren’t you ? 

I don’t think you like it any more than I do but that is something 
else. But that is what you are stuck with. That is what you have 
got. Isn’t that about where we are? If it is not so, say so. 

General Mriron. It is involuntary to the extent that we have the 
8-year obligation. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is particularly true as to the enlisted personnel 
but you still have a sizable voluntary Reserve on the part of your 
commissioned officers. 

General Minton. Well, sir, our ROTC grfduates have an 8-year 
period, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking now of the ORC as we have always 
known it. Of course, the young officers have the same obligation of 
service as a selectee has. He has a certain period of compulsory mili- 
tary duty but your older officers in that Reserve, as you get up the 
scale, become more and more voluntary. 

Mr. Sixes. You said that your original request was for $267 million ? 

General Miron. $267 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Who cut it first? 

General Miuton. The first reduction was from $267 million to $253 
million. 

Mr. Srxes. Who cut it? 

General Minton. That was cut by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Next. 

General Mrzton. Then it was cut from $253 million to $115 million. 

Mr. Srxes. By whom? 

General Mirton. By the Secretary of Defense and Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Srxes. You would have had a large Reserve if your budget 
had not been reduced so drastically, wouldn’t you ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. On the other hand, I feel that by that 
scrutiny they brought us down to a more realistic concept. 
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Mr. Sixes. You could not feel any other way in your position. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrtvner. From past experience, past performance as demon- 
strated by 1952 estimates which goal you missed so far, while the reci- 
tation of cuts that were inflicted upon the Reserve program look 
rather heavy, to me they look pretty realistic. You are still optimistic 
on the figures you have or are going to have at the end of 1953 in 
spite of the fact that many of these men go into vour units to get out 
of some of their extended-obligation service. Of course, there is 
no disgrace for you to come in later and say that we underestimated 
our needs and more of these men voluntarily came in asking for Re- 
serves than our experience ever indicated they would. That is a per- 
fectly proper app hncation of a supplemental request, something you 
could not anticipate, could not foresee: your experience would not 
justify it. So I would, rather than condemn the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office and the Bureau of the Budget for acting as they have, 
I would be inclined to commend them for it because I think they have 
very probably taken a little more realistic view than your figures 
first indicated, not your figures but whoever prepared them because 
they were prepared prior to the time you came in. 

General Miuron. I feel that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those were prepared before you came on the job 
because their preparation began 15 or 18 months ago. 


(Off the record.) 


Tuourspay, Fesruary 28, 1952. 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF RESERVISTS WHEN RELEASED FROM ARMY 


Mr. Srxes. General Milton, on yesterday we discussed at some 
length the physical examinations that are required of the personnel 
who are eligible for the Reserve. Also you discussed the annual physi- 
cal examinations that are required. What happens to the people 
who would be required to enter the Reserve when they come out of 
the Army but, on being examined, do not pass the physical ? 

General Miron. They are to be taken out of the Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Out of the Reserve? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is another examination required a year later? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. We have the 1-year provision. Of 
course, a good many of these physical disabilities are remedial within 
1 year and we always give the reservists 1 year leeway. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you talking about the examination of people who 
come out of the Army and are scheduled to go into the Riesowst I 
want to discuss that category first. Let us assume that he fails his 
physical. 

General Miuron. If it is remedial within 1 year—— 

Mr. Sixes. Then he still has to go into the Reserve? 

General Mizron. Yes. He will go into the Reserve with the pro- 
viso that he will take another physical at the end of that year to see 
if that first defect has been remedied. 
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Mr. Sixes. I am not sure that we understand each other. He comes 
out of the Army and goes into the Reserve. Does he take a physical 
at the time he goes into the Reserve ¢ 

General Minron. No, sir; because he is given one when he comes out 
of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Assuming that he ponens the Army physical, he is sub- 
ject to service in the Reserve; is that right? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. If he fails the Army physical, upon discharge from the 
service, is he relieved from further service in the Reserve ¢ 

General Mitton. He is, if it is not remedial within 1 year. 

Mr. Sixes. And if it is remedial within 1 year, what do you do 
with him? 

General Mizrron. We put him into the Reserve. <A year later he 
takes another physical examination. If he fails the second, then he 
is out. 

Mr. Sixes. Then he is out permanently ? 

General Minron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. Now take the man who is in the Reserve and who takes 
an annual examination under the present Pag lative is a good 
thing—if he fails his examination, is he out of the Reserve permanently 
or out for 1 year? 

General Mitron. If it is remedial within a year he stays in until 
he gets his second physical. If it is not remedial within a year he is 
transferred to the Honorary Reserve. 

Mr. Srxes. If he fails the second physical, he is permanently out 
of the Reserve ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir; on the assumption that he will no longer 
be usable in case of an emergency. 

Mr. SrKes. I have had, as I think most Congressmen have had, 
letters from reservists requesting waivers. They have been found 
not physically able to carry out their work as reservists. They do not 
want to give up the work, so they ask for a waiver to allow them to 
stay in. Of course, they like the Reserve activity. They do not want 
to give it up. But, from the standpoint of the service, as they are 
not in good physical condition, they would not be of much use except 
on limited service in time of emergency. 

What is your policy on granting waivers to reservists to stay in the 
service, but who do not pass their physical examination ? 

General Mizron. We grant them. Of course, the purpose of the 
waiver is to protect the Government. And if we believe that it is not 

oing to involve the Government in any liability later on, we have 
n rather lenient in granting those waivers. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you call that man into active service in case of an 
emergency ? 

General Miron. Only in a limited-duty status. 

Mr. Sixes. Only in a limited-duty status? 

General Mitton. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. There is a place for some reservists on limited duty, 
who have physical handicaps? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Of the 30,000 that you found physically unfit in the sur- 
vey which you discussed yesterday, how many will laws to go out of 
the Reserve permanently and how many will be carried over and given 
a second examination at the end of a year? 

General Mizton. The 30,507 fell into three categories. There were 
5,773 of them transferred to the Inactive Reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. What is their situation ? 

General Mitton. Pending their second physical examination. The 
number transferred to the Honorary Reserve was 9,967. 

Mr. Srxes. They are out, as far as active service is concerned ? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In case of emergency, would they be called back as Hon- 
orary Reserve? 

General Miuron. A man who has already passed his period of active 
service—for instance, myself; I have 3 or 4 years left, and then they 
will put me in the Honorary Reserve—the chances of my being re- 
called would be very remote. 

The number discharged was 14,767. 

Mr. Srxes. There is no possibility that they would be physically 
able to do active military service again; Is that correct ? 

General Mirron. That is correct. 


SUMMARY OF RESERVE OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have the tables showing a breakdown of the 
service obligations which we discussed yesterday ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. If I may present them on charts, Mr. 
Chairman. I hope, Mr. Scrivner, that during the night I have 
thought of a clearer way of presenting this. May I use a chart? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner, you were asking some questions about this. 
Do you wish to proceed now? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; I should prefer that the general proceed with 
his presentation. 

N r. Sixes. Please tell us what your situation is on service obliga- 
tions? 

General Miuton. Yes, sir. The first act, known as the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, was extended in June of 1950 for 1 year. 

Mr. Srxrs. May I suggest that you put this summary which you 
have furnished the committee in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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General Miron. The first act, known as the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, was extended in June 1950 for 1 year. But the extension of 
the act—and I would like to emphasize this—the extension of the act 
from 1950 to June of 1951 made no changes in the categories. Hence 
when I speak, I am speaking of the fundamental law of 1948. 

Incidentally, in reworking this chart I have put the authorities 
down to help you pinpoint them. There are only two paragraphs 
in the law which give the different categories. I am speaking specifi- 
cally of the act of 1948. They are 4 (d) (1) and 4 (d) (2). 

Paragraph 4 (d) (1) provides that any person inducted, enlisted, 
or appointed after the passage of this act will have an obligation of 
3 years of military service. If he performs those 3 years of military 
service, he will have no Reserve obligation. 

Paragraph 4 (d) (1) says that a man who serves 21 months of active 
service will, when he is taken out of active service, have a 5-year Re- 
serve obligation. That is why we designated this man as the 5-year 
reservist. 

The act further states that this man, who has served 21 months or 
more, may satisfy his full military obligation by another year, but not 
less than another year of military service. 

Mr. Sixes. There is now no provision for a 1-year military service, 
is there? There are no 1-year enlistments? 

General Minton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. So, to all intents and purposes, that is extinct. 

General Minton. It is a dead duck from this time on, except that 
there is a carry-over; and Mr. Scrivner was concerned about that 
carry-over. But it did specify that he was not to come back for less 
than 1 year. Hence, when you add the 1 year, the 12 months here 
{indicating chart] to the 21 months which are specified in the law, it 
actually makes a 33-month participation. 

The law states that he has a 3-year obligation, and when you add 
these two together, it makes 33 months. The law does not say any- 
thing about what shall be done with a man who serves less than 21 
months. 

But in the same paragraph, 4 (d) 2, it does give to the Secretary 
of the Army the right to make regulations and to grant men relief from 
active military service with less than 21 months. Hence the Secre- 
tary found himself confronted with the necessity, by regulation, of 
taking care of that man who did not comply with this law, who served 
less than 21 months. The man who served 21 months or more is taken 
care of by law. The man who served 21 months or less than 21 months 
is taken care of by regulation. 

Your law with regard to the man who served 21 months or more 
says that he will have a 5-year Reserve obligation. And the law 
says that he can reduce that 5 years to 3 years by active participation 
in an organized unit of Reserve components. We carried that as 
36 months yesterday, if you will remember, sir. 

Mr. Foon. By active participation in an Organized Reserve ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What about these thousands and thousands of boys who 
live in rural areas who are in no position to participate in an Organized 
Reserve ? 
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General Mixron. Sir, this isthe way we handle that. We refer 
to his as being on Pike’s Peak. That is the isolated individual. He 
may belong to a unit, sir. He must go to camp with that unit. And 
he has other means of performing services which might contribute 
to his education as a reservist, such as extension courses, and, in some 
cases, school. And if he does that, if he complies with the active sum- 
mer participation and continues his military education, we consider 
him a participant in that unit. 

In order to make these two [indicating on chart] as equitable as 
possible, by Special Regulation 140-90-1 for the man who served 
less than 21 months, the Secretary specified—of course, he does have 
the 5-year obligation by your law—but the Secretary specified that 
he would have to serve 4 years in an organized unit of the Reserve, 
whereas this man [indicating on chart] who served more than 21 
months, had only 3 years. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. When you refer to active participation in a Reserve 
unit, does that include the National Guard as well as the Reserve ? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. In many instances, of course, they 
really have only the National Guard into which they can go. 

Your same law in paragraph 4 (d) (2) provided that if a man 
enlisted for 12 months he would then have a 6-year Reserve obligation 
which could be reduced to 4 years of obligation by participation in an 
organized unit of the Reserve components. 

So this is all by law | indicating on chart]. This [indicating] is 
the only segment which is by regulation. 

Mr. Stxes. That catches the men who did enlist for 1 year? 

General Miuron. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. But none are enlisting for 1 year now. 

General Minron. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. You have a group who served 1 year and they have a 
6-year obligation which can be reduced to 4 years? 

General Minron. That is right, sir. I may state that the total who 
came in under this provision of law was only 18,000. So this category 
is obsolete [indicating on chart }. 

Then came June of 1951 

Mr. Scrivner. Just a minute; you left out one column, did you not? 

General Miron. Yes, sir; lam sorry. I think this is the point you 
wanted to raise. This man here [indicating] has—— 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say this man here, you mean the man who 
enlisted at 18 for 1 year? 

General Miuron. Right. If he enlisted for 1 year, then he had, 
after he came out, to go into a Reserve unit. And if he satisfied 33 
months, if he went right back in—a large number of them went right 
into Reserve units and a few weeks later volunteered and asked to be 
called—if they went back in .and served their 33 months, then they 
are off the hook completely. 


We have tried by this regulation here [indicating] to equalize it. I 


still grant you that there is that little discrepancy of 3 months, but that 
is the nearest we could come to approaching what we considered the 
intent of the Congress. 

The final category is what we call the 8-year service, which is under 
Public Law 51. 

Mr. Srxes. That is where we are up to date? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Those who are going into the service now ? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. Basically, these people have an 8-year 
obligation, including 2 years of active service. Of course, should UMT 
come into operation, then they have 714 years of Reserve service and 
6 months of active service. This is the way it is today. é 

Mr. Sixes. Describe in some detail what that involves, so that we 
will have a picture in the record which is comparable with the other 
two. 

General Mirron. Public Law 51 provides that every lad becoming 
1814 years of age becomes obligated for 8 years of military service. 
That 8 years may be broken down any way by which the Congress may 
direct. Currently there are 2 years of active service after which he 
can go into the Reserve for 6 years. 

Should the UMT become an actuality 

Mr. Scrivner. Why not take it as it is, General ? 

General Minton. All right, sir. If a lad serves 4 years of active 
duty, he has 4 years of Reserve service. 

Mr. Srxes. He is liable to military service for 8 years. Each year of 
active duty is reduced from the total of 8 years; is that right ? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. So that after the 24 months that are now required of him, 
he still has due 6 years in the Reserve ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixzas. And each additional year that he spends on active duty 
reduces his service, or his required participation in the Reserve by 1 
year ? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. After the 8 years are up, he still has an opportunity to 
continue Reserve activity if he wishes ? 

General Mriron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But there is no requirement? 

General Mitton. That is shastats correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as you have gone, there has been nothing said 
about reducing the 6 years of service to a shorter period by member- 
ship in an active Reserve unit, either of the Reserves or the National 
Guard. Is that contemplated or not? 

General Miuron. The law as now written does not shorten the Re- 
serve period, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I merely wanted that point clear. 

Mr. Stxes. It does not make any diflchanee whether it is an active 
unit or not. The service period is the same? 

General Mitton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With reference to the first law that you were talking 
about, those first two groups, there was a distinct definition of what 
was meant by Reserve components. Is there such a definition in this 
law under which we are now operating ¢ 

General Mrrron. Yes, sir. It speaks of Reserve components. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it speaks of Reserve components. I asked 
if there was a definition of Reserve components? 

General Mitton. I believe there is in Public Law 51. It is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. When they amended the laws of 1948 and 1951, the 
definition therein contained became part of the present law ? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Milton. I think you have made that 
quite clear. You have been a very helpful witness and we are glad to 
have had you with us. 

General Muuton. Thank you; you have been very kind, sir. 


Reserve Orricers ASssocraTIon 
OrGANIzED ReEsERVES 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. General Evans, this committee has long known of your 
great interest in the Reserves and of your good work for the Re- 
serves. We should be glad to have you tell us anything that you 
wish to tell us about your views on the present program. 

General Evans. Nir. Chairman, I thank you first for the privilege 
of being allowed to appear before you. I would like to discuss with 
you some rather fundamental contemporary principles of the Re- 
serve program, because they have a direct bearing on what I would 
like to recommend to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you speak of the Reserves, you are speaking 
of the Reserves with a capital R. is that right? 

General Evans. Everything except the National Guard. That is 
right. 

EFFECT OF KOREAN HOSTILITIES ON THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


As you know, for a number of years, we have had a very difficult 
time in having a Reserve program that we felt was an adequate pro- 
gram for this country. It was not until about 2 years ago—as a 
matter of fact, just prior to Korea—that we felt that the Army had 
taken a very definite step in the right direction. That step was the 
promulgation of a program for the Reserve which had been reviewed 
not only by the services but by the reservists. It had been reviewed 
by the Section V Committee. It had been reviewed by our association 
and special individuals and the program sounded awfully good and 
we gave it our 100-percent blesing. 

Of course Korea came rather suddenly, immediately following the 
bringing out of that program and, as a result, the program has not 
been put into effect in the manner in which it probably would have 
been put into effect if the Korea affair had not come along. 

However, that is not the worst part of the program. The Congress 
has appropriated money for the Reserve program both personnelwise 
and as far as facilities are concerned, and it has been impossible, due 
to blocks that have been placed in the road of the Defense Department, 
to let this thing go ahead in the manner in which they would like to 
see it go, and the way we would like to see it go. 

I recognized the truth of what you said, Mr. Scrivner, in your state- 
ment this morning to General Walsh that it is not something you ean 
have a direct interest in, but it does have a direct bearing on what I 
wish to propose. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I have no objection to this being placed in the record ; 
I think it is a good idea. It will give it wider distribution, All I was 
trying to do was to point out the limitations of this committee. 


RELATION OF AN ADEQUATE RESERVE PROGRAM TO STANDING MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


General Evans. I recognize that. The reason, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Scrivner, why we are so vitally interested in the building up of 
an adequate Reserve is that we believe that until we can build up an 
adequate Reserve for this country, that under world conditions as they 
exist, we are probably going to be forced to maintain a very large 
standing force, and this country and the taxpayers of this country are 
going to be burdened with rather heavy costs. 

Mr, Scrivner. May I inquire at that point what you mean by a 
large standing force? Can you tell me what you mean by large? 

General Evans. Yes;I think I can. Certainly the 314-million force 
of today is a very large standing force for this country to maintain. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you going to cut? Can you cut the size 
of the Air Force? 

General Evans. You can cut across the board. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you cut the Navy? 

General Evans. You can cut the Navy. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all of its widespread obligations that it is now 
undertaking? 

General Evans. Yes. I am not talking about the troops that are 
committed to Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that is not what I am thinking of. I 


will agree with you in principle against a large ius army. But 


the big question is, What is a large standing army? We have to think 
of all the obligations we have in Europe and in the Far East and with 
the need for a still greater force in Alaska and in many other very 
touchy spots. I, too, would like to cut the size of the forces below 
their present strength, if we could. But I also know the sales talk 
that has been given us on what we need in the way of a 140-group Air 
Force. You are not going to be able to cut that, because that is going 
to require more and more men. How many thousand more nobody 
has yet been able to tell us. 

With your Navy operating in almost five seas, you cannot cut them 
very much. Then there are the occupation forces in Europe and the 
combatant forces in the Far East and we have to think of the treaty 
arrangements just made with Japan, under which we may leave troops 
there; and they are going to be there a long time. Also there is the 
knowledge that we will have to have troops in Korea for a long time, 
even after all the shooting stops. There are potential danger spots 
in other places throughout the Far East and the Middle East. 

How much below a 1,500,000 Army can you go? 

General Evans. Well, let us look at it this way. I might agree with 
you that today we probably cannot decrease and we may have possibly 
to increase some of our active forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I anticipate rather than a decrease at 
the present time. 

General Evans. That is right. But unless you build up an effective 
Reserve, you will never reach the point where you can start the force 
at some time when we do not need these occupation forces. 
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I am reminded very vividly—and I can assure you that it was a 
terrific shock when I heard it in the hearings before the Senate and 
before the House in the last session of Congress on UMT, when General 
Marshall, when General Bradley, when General Collins, when General 
Vandenberg, and when Admiral Sherman were asked, “How long will 
this situation last?” They all said, “Five, ten, fifteen, twenty-five 
years—we do not know.” 

I am disturbed by the possibility of spending $50 billion each year, 
or more, for that period of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if history follows the course of the past, 
when we contemplate the recent announcement of a budget of $300 
billion in 3 years for NATO, we would logically have to assume that 
Uncle Sam’s share of that ticket is going to be considerably more than 
half; but let us say that it is half. There is $150 billion more in 3 years, 
which would be another $50 billion a year? 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that already you are up above $100 billion and 
you may be up over $100 billion for a long while, if the Nation can 
stand it. 

General Evans. I am still holding to the principle that some time— 
and we certainly are going to have to hasten the time, if we are going 
to be able to live in this country economically—we are going to reach 
a point where we can consider cutting down on the active-duty forces. 

Mr. Scrivner. I go along with you on that and pray that the day 
will not be too far off. 

General Evans. We are going to delay that day if we do not bring 
this Reserve force up to an efficient force; and it is not an efficient 
force, in our humble judgment. And certainly I do not believe that 


in the minds of the military it is an efficient force at the present time. 
And that applies to the guard as well as the Reserves. 


NEED FOR RESERVE FACILITIES 


Now, with that thought in mind there are several things that are 
needed very badly. One of the things obviously is facilities. Let us 
look at the situation that exists at the present time and possibly L can 
best speak of the situation that I know personally. Iam personally in 
command of a Reserve unit here in the District of Columbia. 

At the present time we have a full complement of officers and we 
have a cadre of enlisted men, with virtually no equipment. We are 
housed in the south post of Arlington Hall which is an old barracks 
that has been made habitable for meeting and yet at the present time 
in my unit we are faced with ceasing to be a cadre unit and are au- 
thorized 110 percent of our enlisted men, which will give me four times 
as many enlisted men—400 or 500 enlisted men. 

Now, there is not a place in Washington that I know anything 
about, over which the Army has control, where we can possibly meet. 
And yet we are going to get those men, because that is the group that 
is coming out of universal military service. 

There have been over 800,000 of these youngsters who have been 
drafted and have been put into service for 2 years. Under Public 
Law 51 they still have an additional 6 years to serve in the Reserve. 
It was their obligation to.go into the Reserve and we will get our fair 
share of them and undoubtedly within a reasonable period of time our 
strength will be built up. And yet we do not have the facilities. 
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That is just one case out of hundreds of cases throughout the coun- 
try where facilities are not available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you exhausted all efforts for joint use of the 
National Guard armory ¢ 

General Evans. Yes. You heard this “morning General Walsh 
speak of the National Guard armories, that they are overflowing at the 
present time with their present capacities, and that there is very little 
opportunity to get in on that. 


NEED FOR RELEASE OF FUNDS FOR ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


I am not urging more money. Iam not asking for any more money. 
All I am speaking about is that there is some way to unblock the 
freeze of the present money. 

Two years ago $16 million was appropriated for armory construc- 
tion for the Reserves. During the year immediately following the 
time that it was appropriated it was not spent. It was not spent be- 
cause, quite frankly—and I am sure you gentlemen know it—it is not 
a secret at all—the Bureau of the Budget put their finger down on 
things and have not allowed things to move. 

It went over into a second year and now we are approaching the 
time, within almost a matter of a few days, if the thing is not un- 
locked, when we are going to lose that money again and it will prob- 
ably have to be reappropriated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you expand a little on what you mean when 
you say that the Bureau of the Budget put their finger on it? Do you 
mean that the funds have been frozen ? 

General Evans. No. Let us go back 2 years ago. In the 1951 ap- 
propriation act there was a clause which allowed the Department of 
Defense to spend this money without having to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget on an apportionment basis, without having them tell the 
Department of Defense that “you can put two showerheads in a 
latrine” as against one. And it is almost as ridiculous as that. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I know, but that is not the function of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

General Evans. That may not be their function, Mr. Scrivner, but 
they have certainly appropriated that function unto themselves. 

I should not be telling you this. Somebody that is vitally interested 
should be telling you. Although, again, it is well-known that the 
Department of Defense is in a rather embarrasing spot when they 
have to talk about it. But I do happen to know that every individual 
armory for the Reserves has to be considered on an individual basis. 
It has to be sent to the Bureau of the Budget and they have to approve 
~~ site, they have to approve everything about it—the plans, and so 

orth. 

Mr. Scrtvner. You mean that after we have appropriated the 
money, after it has been presented to you 

General Evans. Yes. This money was appropriated 2 years ago 
initially. The only thing I hope is that we can get into this law the 
same thing that was in the 1951 law which read something like this— 
and I might read it at this point. 

Funds appropriated for the maintenance and support of the Reserve com- 


ponents, including construction of armories and facilities, shall not be subject to 
the provisions of subsection (c) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
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amended, and policies shall be established and programs administered for such 
Reserve components as approved by the Secretary of Defense without review or 
further approval by the Bureau of the Budget. 

That is very close to the same language that appears in—I am not 
sure of the exact paragraph number—in Public Law 759. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide a copy of that for the committee ? 

General Evans. Yes. 

(The information referred to was furnished for the committee files. ) 

General Evans. I believe that if some such provision as that could 
be put in, so that the Defense Department then could work on the basis 
of policies—and they must be approved policies, of course, and they 
will work those out with the Bureau of the Budget—it will just un- 
freeze this situation so that the Department of Defense can go ahead. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT TOWARD THE RESERVE PROGRAM 


You have heard me, Mr. Chairman, come up here many times and 
condemn the Department of Defense and the Department of the Army 
for the fact that they would not go ahead with the Reserve program. 
That haschanged. That whole situation has changed now. The atti- 
tude of the Department of Defense is one of appreciation of the 
Reserve and a desire to do everything that they can possibly do in 
order to get the thing moving. 


RESERVE PERSON NEL PROBLEMS 


T have been talking so far only about facilities. Let us switch over 
to the matter of personnel and this provision would correct the matter 
of personnel. 

The Bureau of the Budget arbitrarily states to the Department of 
Defense that they may have so many individuals in a pay status; so 
many officers in a pay status. 

Two years ago I was up here, and a year ago I was up here and 
argued against that provision that they had imposed on the Depart- 
ment of Defense. And I told you at that time that they had arbi- 
trarily stated that there would not be more than 72,500 officers in a 
pav status, and yet they approved an Army plan for the Reserve 
calling for 140,000 officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That decision was made prior to the time the budget 
was presented to Congress? 

General Evans. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe that is one of the proper functions of the 
Bureau of the Budget, because they are the fiscal managers for the 
President. After all, it is the President’s budget. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the point that I was raising a while ago was, 
after it has cleared the budget, after it has cleared this committee, 
after it has cleared the Congress, then I do not think unless the Presi- 
dent himself by Executive order actually freezes the funds, that the 
Bureau of the Budget has that right. 

General Evans. Let me point out another matter in personnel 
that would be exactly like the matter of facilities. You recall that 
as a result of Korea, the Department of Defense—including Army, 
Navy, and Air—was forced to call people from the Volunteer and the 
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Inactive Reserve. They had a decision to make whether or not they 
would call people out of the units which had been trained and which 
had been receiving money, or take them from the Volunteer or the 
Inactive Reserves who had not been receiving money and had been 
receiving very little training. That was a very difficult decision to 
make. 

They made the decision to take them from the Volunteer and In- 
active Reserve because, if they took the units and broke up the units 
and world war IIT came along on top of Korea, they would be break- 
ing apart the only mobilization base which they had in the Army to 
build up rapidly and fight world war ILI. 

Mr. Scrivner. They did take a lot of the Reserve units and break 
them up. 

General Evans. Not in the Army, no. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe not in the Army; I know they did in the 
Air Force. 

General Evans. The Air Force broke up about half of their wings, 
but the Army did not do that. The Army, I tell you, has played ball 
on this thing 100 percent. 

Mr. Froop. Except this—if you mean by playing ball that they 
had kept faith with all categories, especially the latter category of 
the Reserve that you mentioned, that is not true. Because it was the 
clear concept and premise for the creation of the Reserves that if and 
when mobilization took place, what was meant was complete mobili- 
zation. Nobody ever dreamed about any partial mobilization. So 
that if and when mobilization took place, everybody in the Reserves 
thought that the organized units would go and they would be replaced, 
if and when needed, by other categories of Reserves, who would be 
called up as replacements. 

That was the premise on which I favored the Reserves, and I think 
everybody in the Congress and everybody in the Reserves, and I think 
everybody in the Army, too. So, when they changed that concept, 
they broke faith with the Reserves. I say the need may have been there 
to do so. But what we want to be sure about from now on in is that 
it is made very clear to the Congress and to the prospective reservists 
that that will no longer be the case. 

Of course, now that you are going to have an involuntary Reserve, 
the problem to a great extent is academic. But they did not play ball. 

General Evans. However you may think of it, developments forced 
them into the situation. 

Mr. Froop. That may be. 

General Evans. To correct that we have “fought and bled and died” 
over H. R. 5426, which you gentlemen passed unanimously the last 
session—the Armed Forces Reserve Act. That was the hasic reason 
for wanting that act, so that it could never happen again. 

Mr. Froop. Why did you take the promotion section out of that? 

General Evans. A very good reason. 

Mr. Froop. What was the reason ? 

General Evans. The reason was this, that we had to make a choice 
either in the hope of getting that bill passed last session or let it go 
over until this session, because the Department of Defense had not 
written any promotion bill, and it would have taken months to agree 
on a promotion bill if we had to sit in with the committee and write it. 
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So, as a matter of expediency, we did that. They have, as you well 
know, just about completed their promotion bill and it is now supposed 
to be in the hands of the committee for consideration. That was the 
reason for it. It was not that we did not want the promotion bill. 
We needed it worse than anything in the world. 

Mr. Fioop. And that was brought to the attention of the Reserve 
Association ¢ 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were aware of the facts? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You knew the reasons? 

General Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And under the circumstances you concurred ¢ 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are satisfied, within reason, that it is now being 
corrected ¢ 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You hope? 

General Evans. It has got to be; that is correct. 

Now, to go back to the point that I started to make, however, there 
are so many spaces in the Reserve. There is not anything here for the 
organized units. There is not anything said here as to whether you 
will pay some of these people in your schools. Those people in the 
schools, for instance, are the pool of people who would be called if we 
had another Korea, if something should break out tomorrow—if Korea 
were over and something else should break out. 

Mr. Scrivner. What schools? 

Geueral Evans. ORC schools. The Army has set up a very excel- 
lent system of ORC schools. It isstarted. It isnot completed. When 
they get through they will have some 365 schools in the major centers 
throughout the country. For instance, they have one up in Allentown 
at the present time. They have about 100 of those established. Those 
people spend as much time as the people in the units do and yet they 
are not paid. ; 

The Department of the Army wants to, and rightfully feels that 
those people should be paid for the work that they are doing and 
yet they are barred from doing it by this restricting decision of the 
Bureau of the Budget. They cannot pay anyone unless they are in 
an organized unit. 

There is nothing in the appropriation bill that says one way or the 
other about it, and yet it is the policy which they have set and that 
is all there is to it. It is my hope that this might break that deadlock. 

Mr. Sixes. Would this language affect that particular situation ? 

General,Evans. I should hope it would; yes, indeed. 

T am sure that it would. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not so sure that I am too far apart from the 
Bureau of the Budget on that. It is not as we have set it up here, 
as we have understood it, that those who would be entitled to pay were 
those in units who put in specific drills—48 in some categories. 

General Evans. That is exactly what they do in these schools. There 
is not any difference, Mr. Scrivner, between a man who attends a school 
course, and a man who goes through training with a unit. We have 
units that have 24 drills a year. We have those who go to the schools. 
They have 24 drills a year. 
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As a matter of fact, in many, many instances the work at these 
schools is much more advantageous, it is much better than many of 
the unit instructions that are given. It is an excellent piece of work. 
I am sure that General Milton would be very happy to tell you more 
about it, if you would like to hear some of the details of it. 

But the point is, if we do not start paying this replacement pool, 
you are going again to get right back into the same situation which 
we had before, and if trouble breaks out in some other spot in the 
world, whom are you going to take, then? Are you going to take the 
units? Are you going to break them up? They are still the only ones 
that have been paid for their work? Or are you not going to do what 
we all hope would be done, and that would be to really establish a 
well-trained pool that could be used for replacements ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Your whole program prior to today, as presented, 
was first your M-day units, of which you had a very small number; 
largely specialists, such as railrord and transportation operating’ 
units 

General Evans. The service-unit type, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you had another group, M plus 90 days. In 
other words, you figured that it would take 90 days for them either 
to be neecied or bring them up to the point where you could call them 
up in mobilization. Then another group that was supposed to come 
into the picture 6 months after total mobilization started ; and another 
group was supposed to come in a year later. As it was presented, all 
of those had different functions and different values. 

General Evans. Those are still all units? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, units. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being so, there was a provision made for drills 
for some of them? 

General Evans. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. The others were not in that category / 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. And therefore were not entitled to the pay. Largely 
that comes back again to your Volunteer Reserve, taking the training 
that was necessary to keep them qualified for promotion, and so forth ? 

General Evans. As a matter of fact, Mr. Scrivner, it was not quite 
as easy as you have described it. Again a personal situation: Prior 
to the time that I received command of this table of organization and 
equipment unit, which is in the organized units, the M-day unit of 
today—prior to that, for a year or a year and a half, I had command 
of a training unit. It was the Volunteer Reserve. We received no 

ay, even though we had 48 drills a year. We got no money for it. 

had enlisted men, I had officers; we did just as much work as we do 
now in the organized unit that I now command. That is a training 
unit which you allowed but was in the Volunteer Reserve and could 
receive no pay. 

That is one group that should be given consideration. In addition to 
that, there are those who do attend these very specialized schools that 
they have created to train this pool. 

I think we have got to start thinking not just in terms of units, but 
also in terms of the very thing that you are talking about, and that is 
some means whereby you can obtain replacements and where you will 
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not be dipping down into a Voluntary Reserve; or Inactive Reserve 
to get. those people. Those are the ones you need the most, that you 
need first. 

I do not know whether this will correct that situation or not, but it 
is the only possible method that I can think of. It did appear in 1951 
and we had no trouble and prior to that, in 1950, we had the same pro- 
vision. It was much broader because then it applied across the board 
and not just to the Reserve components. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like to ask that information be provided this 
committee so that we will know clearly whether training pay can be 
given to a member of the Reserves who is not participating in a 
table of organization and equipment. unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I suggest that we have a statement setting forth 
clearly the legislative authority for the pay of members of the Reserve 
forces ? 

Mr. Srxes. All right. And bring out in what way an individual 
who is not a member of a table of organization and equipment unit 
may be paid, if any. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I would like to go further, while we are at it, 
and have the legislative authority for paying members of any of those 
forces. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe that will cover it. 

Mr, Scrivner. Either in or out of units. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood, have you any questions ? 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


Mr. Froop. I have no question, but I would like to make this state- 
ment in reference to this language that General Evans suggests as an 
amendment to the Revised Statutes, with reference to the Reserve 
components. 

I think you should understand very clearly, for what good it does 
your peace of mind, that the Congress has no intention at all of per- 
mitting a small group of men in the Bureau of the Budget, insofar 
as the national defense components are concerned, of all categories, 
to enter on the record some kind of dicta from which there is no appeal, 
and to substitute their opinion and their judgment for the opinion of 
the Defense Establishment and the judgment of the Defense Estab- 
lishment, or that of the Congress, if we happen to concur with the 
defense people; that there is nothing sacred or inviolate about the 
opinion expressed by the Bureau of the Budget, either. 

Of course, we also know that the defense people asked the President 
for $110 billion. That was their request. Somebody has to put check 
reins on them and the Bureau of the Budget is the place where that 
begins. But I, for one, under no circumstances consider myself kept 
silent merely because the Bureau of the Budget has placed its sacred 
imprimatur upon some phase of the national defense program. 

General Evans. That is exactly what they have done, 

Mr. Froop. That is what they have done, but that does not mean 
that those who have the responsibility of making appropriations, the 
legislative arm of this Government, has surrendered its constitutional 
authority to appropriate to the executive branch by any means. 

General Evans. You are absolutely right, of course. 
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Mr. Fxoop. I pass no opinion upon your suggestion, but you have 
a right to be assured that we are firm in our understanding of our 
constitutional authority. 

General Evans. I certainly would be far from wise if I did not agree 
with everything you say. Certainly the Reserve officers of this coun- 
try want to have checks placed on military expenditures. On the other 
hand, we are not talking about that thing. The thing I am talking 
about is that you gentlemen have appropriated money year after year 
which the Defense Department has not been allowed to expend, spe- 
cifically $16 million for armory construction. 

There is only one reason why that money has not been spent for 2 
years, and that is that it has been blocked by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. I know of no law or constitutional amendment which 
substitutes for the legislative action of this Government some bureau- 
cratic or administrative opinion, right or wrong. 

General Evans. Agreed. 

Mr. Scrivner. That action of the Bureau of the Budget could not 
have been taken unless with the explicit and direct authority of the 
Commander in Chief, the President of the United States. 

Mr. Foon. I do not care who gave it. Still it is so. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is for whom they act. 

General Evans. We have to assume that when you appropriated 
$16 million for construction purposes, that you intended that the Re- 
serves should have $16 million worth of armories ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That istrue. But that is only one of a dozen or prob- 
ably a hundred instances. Of course, that hurts your program, but I 
can point back to when the Bureau of the Budget through the Presi- 
dent or the President through the Bureau of the Budget—they work 
hand in hand, one is the agent of the other—froze aircraft construc- 
tion money that Congress has appropriated, something like $790 mil- 
lion of it; where they froze $175 million worth of research and devel- 
opment funds for the Air Force which General May said set the Air 
Force program back 18 months, and from which they could never re- 
cover; and there could be other examples involving various amounts. 

I know of no legislative authority implied or direct in the legisla- 
tion setting up the Bureau of the Budget that gives them that power. 
Perhaps they claim it is implied in the office of Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief. For the power has been exercised and up to 
now I do not know whether Congress has found a way to remedy that 
or not. I do not think they have. 

General Evans. I realize I may not have the solution to this im- 
mediate problem. I realize that it is an old problem and does not 
apply just to the $16 million for armories. I recognize that. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, you know that I have been a very 
severe critic of the Department of the Army for many years, because 
of their lack of an adequate and proper program. But as I told you, 
today the Department of the Army is desirous of having a good Re- 
serve program and they cannot spend the money the way they want 
to do it. And yet it has been appropriated. And I do not know how 
to get at it other than in some such way as this. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, insofar as expending the money that Con- 
gress appropriates, I agree with you up to this point—— 

General Evans. That is all that I am talking of. 
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Mr. Froop. Just a minute. There is another catch to this: pro- 
viding the various bureaus within the Department of the Army spend 
that money that Congress appropriates for the items by projects as 
they are justified to this committee and approved by the Congress, 
and not as somebody in the Army feels that they should spend a lump 
sum of money, transferred willy-nilly from project to project, with- 
out the counsel or advice of anybody. 

General Evans. Certainly. I Cennasigul agree with that. 

Mr. Scrtyner. That is contrary to the performance budget. 

General Evans. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Evans. I believe your appearance 
here has been very helpful and, as you heard me say to the National 
Guard Association this morning, this committee will be glad to hear 
from you or the Reserve Officers Association at any time on any mat- 
ter in which you think we can be of help in building a strong Reserve. 

General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN 
COMPONENTS 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. H. FLEMING, CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. H. M. MILTON II; EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

MAJ GEN. G. H. DECKY®, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 

COL. W. A. CARTER, JR., CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, SERVICE DIVI- 
SION G-—4 

B. E. PETHTAL, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT. COL. L. F. SPRINGER, FACILITIES BRANCH, OFFICE OF EXECU- 
TIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Apovropriation or estimate 


Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 


1951 actual 


1952 estimate 


$24, 000, 000 


1953 estimate 


$20, 000, 000 





“Army National Guard’. __...__-_- 
“Organized Reserve Corps’’- 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 
“ Army National Guard” 
“Organized Reserve Corps” 


2, 650, 000 





$1, 446, 232 
80%, 177 


5, 249, 409 





Obligations incurred 














Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual 


1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


$26, 650, 000 
16, 000. 





$8, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


1. Public works construction, National Guard 
2. Public works construction, Organized Reserve Corps...._-- 





Tote Onligntione 22520 ik in dh 
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Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 


130 
Average number of all employees..............-.-.--.----.--- 10 | 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 





$4, 733 
GS-7.6 





Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $592, 126 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 274 
Payment above basic rates. 








Total personal service obligations 

2 Travel ; 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials , till 
I a en is acne a decvecconaf 


Total obligations- 











Analysis of expenditures 





j | 
| 1951 actual | 1982 estimate 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year J--2s--++---~-- $37, 650, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year__-.......-.....--.--.-.--|-----------. es . 


| 





57, 60, 000 


30, 000, 000 














Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 30, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations i rey 








Summary of direct obligations by activity 





| | 
| | ‘ P 
, | Estimate, Estimate, 
Title — — | fiscal year fiscal year 
_ 1952 1953 








$4, 446, 232 | $26, 650,000 $3, 000, 000 
803, 177 16, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations... .........-..--.....- 5, 249, 409 42, 650, 000 20, 000, 000 




















Mr. Srxes. General Decker, are you now ready to proceed with the 
Army civilian construction program ¢ 
General Decker. Yes, sir; we are. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
SERVICE DIVISION, G—4 


Mr. Sixes. Please present your witnesses, General Decker. 

General Decker. Col. W. A. Carter, Chief, Construction Branch, 
Service Division, G-4, will lead off for this appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Carter, we shall be glad to have your statement. 

Colonel Carrer. I am Col. W. A. Carter, Chief, Construction 
Branch, G-4, Department. of the Army. 

The steadily expanding strength of the civilian components of the 
Army since World War II and the anticipated releases from active 
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duty during fiscal year 1953 of personnel who will have a reserve 
obligation as provided in the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, will further increase the existing logistical difficulty 
of providing adequate training facilities for the Reserve forces of this 
Nation. The Eighty-first Congress, by the enactment of Public Law 
783, the National Defense Facilities Act of 1950, provided for the 
acquisition, construction, expansion, rehabilitation, conversion, and 
joint utilization of facilities necessary for the administration and 
training of units of the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. The successful implementation of the provisions 
of Public Law 783 will insure that these increasing reserves of man- 
power will be more readily available for early deployment in the event 
of a national emergency. 

The National Defense Facilities Act of 1950 authorizes the expendi- 
ture by the Secretary of Defense during the fiscal years 1951 through 
1955 of not to exceed $250 million for facilities required to achieve the 
purposes of this act. The Department of the Army’s proportionate 
share of this amount has been determined, on the basis of Nation-wide 
estimated total long-range requirement, to be $145 million. Against 
this account, a total of only $24 million, or approximately 17 percent 
has been appropriated for urgently needed defense facilities. For 
fiscal year 1953, an additional $20 million, or approximately 14 per- 
cent, is the estimated budget requirement. These $44 millions will 
provide for the construction of approximately 179 and the expansion 
of approximately 51 armories, and $11 million of other facilities. 

The military construction, Army civilian components appropriation 
embraces two activities: Public works construction by the National 
Guard Bureau and public works construction by the Organized Re- 
serve Corps. The estimated fiscal year 1953 budget requirement of $20 
million for this appropriation consists of an estimated $8 million for 
the National Guard Bureau construction program and an estimated 
$12 million for the Organized Reserve Corps construction program. 

There are present this morning, Maj. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, . 
the Chief of the National Guard Bureau, and Maj. Gen. Hugh M. 
Milton IT, the executive for Reserve and ROTC affairs, and their sup- 
porting witnesses, who will introduce their respective program ac- 
tivities under this appropriation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Mr. Sixes. General Fleming, we shall be glad to have your state- 
ment at this time. 

General FLemtnc. In presenting the Army National Guard con- 
truction requirements for fiscal year 1953, I would like to review 
briefly the basis on which such construction is justified. 

Armory space for the training and instruction of National Guard 
troops has traditionally been the responsibility of each of the States 
and Territeries. The facilities now in use for this purpose range in 
quality all the way from excellent to unsatisfactory, and include 
facilities which are rented, leased, borrowed, or purchased, as was 
most expedient in each case. Almost all of these facilities are over- 
crowded at the current level of troop strength. 

This overcrowding has resulted directly from the fact that after 
World War II the States were asked to accept and train units in 
numbers and types far beyond their requirements for State missions. 
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To promote this program of expansion, the States were assured that 
every effort would be made to provide Federal funds to support the 
construction of armories. Authority to provide such assistance in 
construction of facilities was given by Congress in the passage of 
Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress. Funds were then appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $24 million to begin the 
execution of this program. 

Of the $24 million appropriated, $16 million will be used in armory 
construction while $8 million will be used to construct nonarmory 
facilities for the logistical and administrative support of the guard 
organization. These facilities will include maintenance shops, service 
centers, motor storage sheds, warehouses, and administrative space 
essential to the proper functioning of the guard organization. 

It is proposed to continue this activity in fiscal year 1953 by support- 
ing additional construction in the amount of $8 million. This will 
include $5 million for armory construction and $3 million for non- 
armory construction. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Sikes. General Milton, we shall be glad to hear you at this time. 

General Mitron. The Organized Reserve Corps armory construc- 
tion program includes $80,000,000 in high-priority armory projects. 
The program started in fiscal year 1950 with $15,000,000 covering 44 
projects from fiscal year 1950 funds. These 44 armories are now com- 
pleted and in use. 

The second phase of the program consists of $16,000,000 appro- 
priated from fiscal year 1951 funds for construction of approximately 
47 armories. These funds have been carried over as 1951-52 moneys— 
$4,000,000 of the $16,000,000 has been released for 13 armories; the 
remaining $12,000,000 has not been released, but obligation of the 
entire $16,000,000 is contemplated prior to end of the current fiseal 
year. 

The fiscal year 1953 armory program embraces an estimated 33 
projects costing $12,000,000, 

The future high-priority program consists of 194 projects with an 
approximate cost of $40,000,000. 

The objective of this program is to provide adequate training facili- 
ties for the Organized Reserve Corps, and permit the receipt and 
storage of necessary training equipment. The Organized Reserve 
Corps program has been greatly hampered in the past by the lack of 
suitable training and storage facilities. Continuation of this pro- 
gram of armory construction is vital to the maximum readiness of 
individuals and units, and necessary to our national defense. 

Each of the 33 proposed armories of the fiscal year 1953 program 
is to be considered on the basis of over-all military requirements and, 
in accordance with Public Law 783, National Defense Reserve Facili- 
ties Act 1950, is reviewed for purpose of determining the extent that 
joint utilization with civilian components of other services is prac- 
ticable. This $12,000,000 is the first increment of Organized Reserve 
Corps funds for expenditure under the authority of Public Law 783. 
Specific criteria have been developed by the Department of Defense 
to provide equitable and suitable standards by which proposed 
armories of the three Departments may be considered and approved 
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in conformity with Public Law 783. This office recognizes the intent 
of Public Law 783 and will effect joint construction and utilization 
with other civilian components whenever possible. 


CHOOSING AREAS FOR ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Carter, how is it determined what areas are to 
receive construction under the armory civilian construction program ? 
Colonel Carrer. The projects are reviewed, when they come in from 
the field to the National Guard Bureau and to the executive for Re- 
serve and ROTC affairs. 
_ The National Guard Bureau, of course, can give you full informa- 
tion as to the exact number and amount of the projects. 

The programs come to my branch of G-4 where they are reviewed 
and screened against each other and before any construction can start 
the program has to be approved by the Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
which is in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

That Board is headed by Mr. Charles Buford, and has 18 members; 
6 Army, 6 Navy, and 6 Air. There is a civilian member who is at the 
head of each of the Army, Navy, and Air groups and Major General 
Jaynes is the Regular Army member. The other four members repre- 
senting the Army are two from the National Guard and two from the 
Organized Reserve. 

hat Board screens these projects not only against other service 
projects but against National Guard versus ORC. 

Mr. Stxes. Are the National Guard and ORC contacted and given 
any further voice in deciding which of the units are to be constructed 
after it is decided that there must be reductions, or do you arbitrarily 
decide where the reductions will be ? 

Colonel Carrer. They are definitely contacted, -sir, with reference 
to the program as it finally comes out. As it finally comes out it is their 

rogram. 
: Mr. Stxes. They have a voice in the program until the actual final 
selection is made? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. In fact, until the actual construction and 
as the program goes on. 

We have great difficulties in this program due to land matters, be- 
cause these armories go into cities and the land for the Reserve 
armories is normally provided free of cost, under a long-term lease. 
The State, of course, must provide the land for the National Guard 
armories. 

There will be a high-priority armory in a particular town, however, 
we thay not be able to get the land and the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board does not say, “Cut this one out and build this one.” They say, 
“Which one do you want to build?” So they get a voice all the way 
through, absolutely. 

Mr. Srxes. May we have at this time for the record a list of the 
units that have been approved for construction for each of the services? 

Colonel Carrer. That have been approved for construction ? 

Mr. Sixes, That is right, under prior appropriated funds. And I 
want a list of the units that are proposed for construction under fiscal 
year 1953 funds. 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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ORC armory-construction program 


FISCAL YEAR 1950 








California: 


Fort MacArthur 
San Francisco 


Kansas: Kansas City. - 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana 


Maryland: Baltimore 
Michigan 


on Rapids 


Mississippi: Vicksburg 


Missouri 


Asheville 
Winston-Salem 








Quonset huts, at $11,460 
1,000-man armor 


1,000-man armory (modernization. ._................_- 


1,000-man armory (modernization) 


1,000-man armory 
1,000-man armory 
Motor-vehicle storage building 


RI I rite hike hin Cnckicntnnnticwinenned 


1,000-man arm 


Motor-vehicle po SEs FRET: 


800-man armory 
Motor-vehicle storage building 


600-man armory 


1,000-man armory -- 
Motor vehicle storage building _- 


ry 
Motor vehicle storage building 


SR ANG CLUE oan 0 onde done reid cones $395, 700 
Motor vehicle storage building 


1,000-man armory 


445, 545 


482, 731 








380, 474 


193, 471 
187, 003 


225, 146 
1, 650, 457 








416, 300 


366, 300 
50, 000 


270, 092 
220, 092 


50, 000 











189, 112 


153, 217 
35, 895 


-| 2,060, 700 


445, 700 
1, 615, 000 


461, 032 


238, 902 
222, 130 
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ORC armory-construction program—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1950—Continued 





Location 


Cost 





Oregon: Salem 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina: Charleston. 
Tennessee: Nashville 
Texas _- 


Beaumont 


Utah: Logan 
Virginia: Norfolk 
Washington: qo 
West Virginia: 
Wisconsin: 

— BR cscee 





harleston___. 








1,000-man armory 
1 ‘000-man armory 


Purchase -- 
1,000-man armo 


siti chide babii dniasind-o Sica vh henieisie ee 767 
ry 2, 953 
Motor vehicle storage building 


4 EEE SS ee eee a Re ee 


600-man armory 
Motor vehicle storage building 


1,000-man armory 


| Motor vehicle storage building 
| Land 


| 1,000-man armory (modernization) 
| Purchase 


1 | 1,000-man armory. 
| 600-man armory 


2,000-man armory 
Motor vehicle storage buildings, at $34,523___ 
Land 


400-man armory 

1,000-man armory (moder nization) 
400-man armory 

1,000-man armory 


400-man armory 


$681, 492 
351, 088 


330, 404 
507, 775 


278, 280 
229, 495 


178, 646 
1, 131, 257 


577, 720 
289, 562 


263, 975 
304, 661 
= 311 
50, 000 

36, 350 


266, 660 
150, 747 
876, 019 
215, 982 
365, 127 


463, 773 
163, 620 
201, 380 
149, 681 
269, 387 


200, 179 


13, 459, 974 











Alabama: Mobile 


Arizona: Tucson. -_.--_.......- 


California: 
Fresno. 


_ ee keer ers 


Los oe ETERS aa 


San Bernardino 
Do.. 


Santa Monica 
Connecticut 
Ee eee 
Do 
EE ee eee 


New Haven 


FISCAL YEAR 1951-52 





|} 1,000-man armory. 
400-man armory 


| 800-man armory 
Motor vehicle storage building 


1,000-man armory 


| Land- 


400-man armory... 


| Motor vehicle storage building 


| 400-man armory 


1,000-man armory - sae hat Ga 
Motor vehicle storage building - 


Land 


| 1,000-man armory 


Motor vehicle storage building 


363, 000 





242, 000 
192, 000 


"$92, 500 


452, 000 
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ORC armory-construction program—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1951-52—Continued 





Location Num- 








INaPalaciai sh 


ue 


i= 


>i oco= 


Indiana... ... 


Indianapolis ___.- 


eee 


Lafayette 
Do 


Wichita...._.- 


EEE 
Do 


Kentucky 


emia 
Do 


Maryland 


Baltimore_. 


Do 
Do 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 
Do 
Io 
Springfield 
Do 
Do 
Worcester 
Do 
Michigan. ___- 


Flint. - 
Lansing 


Minnesota: Duluth _ 
Mississippi: Hattiesburg- 
Missouri... _.--.-- 


St. Louis 
Do 
Do 


Nebraska: Lincoln 





600-man armory 
Motor vehicle winareingtd ee 


600-man armory 





| 1,000-man armory 
| Motor vehicle storage building 


400-man armory 


Motor vehicle storage building. sd 


| 800-man armory 


| 400-man armory 
| Land_. 


| 1,000-man armory - 


Motor vehicle storage building. fe 


Land 


600-man armory - 


| Motor vehiel estorage building : 


| 1000-man armory. 
| Motor vehicle storage building 
| Land_. ‘ 


| 600-man armory 
| Motor vehicle storage mince 


| | Land ne 


1| 


| G00-man armory 

Motor vehicle storage building 
| Land é 

1,000-man armory 
| Motor vehicle storage building 
i] 


400-man armory - 
800-man armory. . 


| 400-man armory 
| 600-man armory ---- 


| 1,000-man armory 
| Motor vehicle storage building 
Land a 


400-man armory 


Motor vehicle storage building. a 


15, 000 
273, 000 
50, 000 
8, 700 


35 32, 000 
50, 000 











1, 051, 700 


331, 700 





——| 382,000 


| 836, 000 
| 933, 000 
303, 000 


"233, ( 000 
273, 000 
__ 4%, 000 
362, 000 
50, 000 
65, 000 


z 29, 000 
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ORC armory-construction program—Continued 
FISCAL YEAR 1951-52—Continued 





Location 





Num- 





Chattanooga 
Knoxville 








600-man armor 
Motor eohiete | pA an building 
Land 


600-man armory 
Motor vehicle storage building 
Land 


1,000-man armory 
1,000-man armory 


1,000-man armory 
Motor vehicle storage building 








1, 121, 000 


297, 000 


824000 


15, 882, 900 
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Recapitulation of projects 


1952 Armory CoNSTRUCTION ProGRAM—ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 





Number | Estimated 


. Federal 
of projects | cost each | Ttal cost cost 





$132,000 ($10, 164, 000 
148, 000 444 
185, 000 
478, 333 





Armory total c 
Armory expamsions..._.....-...2..-.--..-- 




















21, 775, 693 











Location, State and city | Total cost 


| 
} 
| 
| 








Alabama: | 
Alexander City i i $33, 000 
Tuscumbia ‘ | ’ 33, 000 
Anniston | a | 33, 000 
Sylacauga sera <i d 33, 000 


‘ MER RO a incin crintnimibuntiaiened ; 5 132, 000 
EES EE, 5 Ie: 333 | 358, 119, 583 
Arizona: Kingman | Lunit } : 33, 000 




















Arkansas: 
Walnut Ridge 
Fordyce 


D 
) 
) 
) 
) 





State total 





California: 


§ units....... 





Quincy... 





State total 


Coloratto: 
Lo 
Sterling 














State total. -. .- 





Connecticut: 


3 83 8 


SS CRRA RLS Bae 
RPC EE SS RRO SEE 





g/g 8/88 


8 





Delaware: 


=— oo 
ar 





aE 
3| = 





EER 


- 





3 








Georgia: 
Milledgeville 
Perry 
Pd ccocdthasshacdecsdtiaden EERE ES ae ae ee 


| 


BS 
8/88 | 8) S3= 


5 








= 
= 
§ 
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Index of projects—Continued 


Location, State and city 


Hawaii: Hilo (Lyman Field)_.....____- 
Idaho: Twin Falls__...____- 


Tilinois: 
ee 
Rock Falls__-___- 
Joliet ee 
Harrisburg _- a PUL 
Cs, Soot : 
Sad Sie ince gave can a 


State total____- ; 


Indiana: 
Logansport 
Bedford ’ 
Greencastle _ _ __ 


State total____- 


Towa: 
Clarinda _- 
Keokuk. y 
Webster City_- 


State total. ____- Z 


Kansas: 
Manhattan__-- 
Burlington 


State total 


Kentucky: 
Paducah 
Danville 


State total. _-...___. 


Louisiana: 
Donaldsonville 
Jeanerette 
Many...-_. 


State total 
Maine: Augusta. - -- 


Maryland: 
Ellicott City 
Prince Frederick -- 
Leonardtown 
Oakland 


State total 


Massachusetts: 
Boston eogencaw ealth) - 
Boston (Cadet) - 
Melrose_.__..- : 


State total 


Michigan: 
Alma_.-.:.. 
eR are 
Midland. .......- 
Cadillac__. 
State total 
Minnesota: 
Anoka... 
Cloquet 
Pipestone. 
State total_.......- 
Mississippi: 
Jackson_ 
Vicksburg 


State total 





Type of armory 





5 Sale ete 
2 units__ 


1 unit 

ae 
2 units. -_- 
1 unit 


-| 1 battalion_______ 
Fs OE. 


2 units_. 
eh 
1 unit._-_-. 


> 
do 
..do_. 


l unit 
do 


1 unit _- 
do 


| 1 unit- 


do 
do 


| 
| Total cost | 


Federal 
cost 


_$17 76, 250 | 


~~ 138, 750- 


_ $235.00 |_ 
185, 000 | 


State 
cost 


__ $58, 750 


~ 46, 250 








| 
| 
| 


~~} 


} 
132. 000 
132, 000 | 
185,000 | 
132, 000 
350. 000 «| 
132, 000 


99,000 | 
99.000 | 
138, 750 | 
99.000 | 
262, 500 | 
99, 000 | 


33, 000 
33. 000 
46, 250 
33, 000 
87, 500 
33, 000 





-| 1,063,000 


707, 250 | 





185, 000 
185, 000 | 


265, 750 

















pS Rare Ree aCe rey 


2 units, expansible 
1 unit, expansible - 
do 


22 units, expansible 
Modification of 5 units .- 


el IRB spine as 


1 unit_._- 
do 
do 
do 


1 unit 
2 units_. 
1 unit- 


3 units__.__- 
1 unit___- 








99,000 | 
99,000 | 


33.000 
33,00) 





297,000 | 





57.000 
00) | 
7,009 | 


8,000 | 


182, 120 | 


7 746, 360 | 


550,000 | 412, 500 
&, 000 6, 000 
185,000 | 138, 750 | 4 


7 743, 000 557, 250 | 


99,000 | 
99, 000 | 
99,900 | 
99, 000 | 


132, 000 
132, 000 
132, 000 | 
132, 000 


528, On | 


306, 000 


132, 000 
185, 000 | 
132, 000 


449, 000. 


138, 750 
99, 000 | 


99,000 | 


336, 750 


99, 090 


143, 000 
125, 129 
125, 120 
125, 120 


518, 360 


137, 500 
2,000 
46, 250 


~ 1R5, 750 


33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 


182, 000 


33, 000 
46, 250 
33, 000 


112, 250 








235, 000 | 
132, 000 | 


367, 000° 


176, 250 | 
99, 000 | 


“25, 250 


58, 750 
33, 000 


91, 750 
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Index of projects—Continued 





Location, State and city 


| 


Type of armory 





Missouri: 
Independence. -- 
Mexico 


NE IR 


State total 
Montana: Kalispell 
Nebraska: 


Grand Island... 
Hastings... ...... 


State total_- 


New Hampshire: 
Milford. . 


I Ce eas, 


State total..........- 


New Jersey: 
Phillipsburg 
Bordentown 
Franklin 


State total 
New Mexico: Carlsbad 


New York: 
Scarsdale___- 
Niagara Falls 
Bayshore 
Lockport 
Sores Hills__ 


State total 
North Carolina: 


Burlington-_-_-.-...._._- 


Lenoir 


North Dakota: 
Bottineau 
Carrington 


State total 
Ohio: 


~ainesville 
Tiffin 


SN, i accinhatonandoak 


Lorain 
Willoughby 
Wooster 


Oklahoma: 
Hartshorne 
Elk City 


a i ds<oncdcaihamn 


Nowata Me 
Miami 
Norman___-_. 
Broken Arrow 
State total _- 


Oregon: 
Forest Grove. 


EN aps ee 


..c. .. 5s 
| do 


i unit, expansible 


2 units 

1 unit 
baal 
ee Se 


2 units____- . 


1 battalion - 
5 units ____-- 


do 





woecesce jeoes 


2 units _- 
i SSeS 


3 units expansible 


' 1 unit, expansible 


| 2 units, expansible- - 


eo ee | 1 unit, expengle 
| do... 


Federal 


Total cost cont 


$132, 000 $99, 000 | 
132, 000 99, 000 


132, 000 | 99, 000 | 


396, 000 297. 000 | 


148, 000° d _ 111, 000 P eats 


132,000 | 99, 000 | 
132, 000 99, 000 | 


264, 000° 198, 000 | 


| State 
cost 


$33, 000 
} 33, 000 
33, 000 
___ 99.000 


"87, 000 


33, 000 
33, 000 


66, 000 





132, 000 | 99, 000 
40, 000 } 30, 000 | 


172, 000, 129, 000 | 


185, 000 | | 188, 750 
132, 000 | 99, 000 
132, 000 | 99, 000 
132, 000 99, 000 


33, 000 
10, 000 


| 43, 000 


33, 000 





| 
132, 000 | 99, 000 
| 


713, 000 534, 750 _| 


178, 250 





RE EOE 


~ 185,000 | 138, 750 | 


~~ 46, 250 








| 
350,000 | 262, 500 
350, 000 | 262, 500 
185,000 | 138,750 
185, 000 | 138, 750 
350, 000 | __ #2, 500 


A 420, 000 | | “1,0 065, 000 


132, 000 | 99, 000 
132, 000 | 99, 000 
132,000 | 99,000 


87, 500 
87, 500 
46, 250 
46, 250 
87, 500 


| 3 55, 000 


33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 





396,000 | 297,000 


| 


80,000} 60,000 
80, 000 60, 000 





eee 


20,000 
20, 000 





160,000 | 120, 000 


40, 000 








132, 000 | 9, 000 
132, 000 | 

132, 000 

132, 000 

185, 000 

132, 000 


33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 
33, 000 
46, 250 
33, 000 





845, O 000 633, 750 | 


40,000 | 30, 000 | 
40, 000 | 30, 000 | 
40,000 | 39, 000 | 
40, 000 | 30, 000 | 
40, 000 30, 000 | 


40, 000 30, 000 


40, 000 | 30, 000 | 


40, 000 | 30, 000 
120, 000 | 90, 000 
40, 000 | 30, 000 


211, 250 





10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 600 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 
30, 000 
10, 000 


480, 000 | “360, 000 


90, 000 67, 500 i 


60, 000 45, 000 
60, 000 | 45, 000 


132, 000 | 99, 000 | 


342, 000 256, 500 
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Index of projects—Continued 





Location, State and city Type of armory Total cost 





Pennsylvania: ‘ 
Philadelphia ....| Lregiment..................| $750,000 
i 350, 000 


1, 100, 000 








132, 000 
132, 000 


264, 000 
132, 000 











South Carolina: 


Gaffney __- 148, 000 
Woodruff } its hadcle ae -132, 000 
Mullins... .. ics we s~tn0s 148, 000 


eee te 428, 000 


South Dakota: 
Vermillion pace 40, 000 | 
ER Sr ES pista uae ney 


State total : RES, PEPE Ree pat te terse ye 172, 000 | 




















Tennessee: | 
Fayetteville 132, 000 
d 132, 000 
185, 000 
132, 000 


581, 000 








Wichita Falls 
San Angelo 
Marshall 





State total 
ak iad ea ae ta 


Vermont: Ludlow 
Virginia: 
Frank 
Williamsburg 


State total 
Washington: 
PE idwccktins beeccewssuiene 2 
Ellensburg 
Wenatchee 
State total 
West Virginia: Welch 
Wisconsin: 
s 






































Grand total for all State projects. 

















Mr. Frioop. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest at this point that if and 
when, for any reason, good, bad or indifferent, this Board sees fit to 
change any location, or modify it, up or down, or in any way alter it, 
that it notify the chairman of this subcommittee? 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is proper. I do not think there will be any 
objection to that—do you? 





t 


500 
500 
00 
00 
00 
000 
00 
00 
900 
900 
00 
00 
200 
00 
000 
00 
250 
000 
250 
254) 
750 
254) 
750 
00 
00 
750 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
250 
000 
100 
250) 
250 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00 
500 
503 


om 
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General Fiteminc. None whatever. é '. 

Colonel Carter. Mr. Chairman, may I say one thing? There is a. 
list here of the high priority armories which are to be constructed 
under this program included in the 1953 program. I believe you have 
copies of that. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you see that that is provided for the committee? 

Colonel Carter. Yes, sir. : 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 


STATUS OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. This is the third year for support of armory civilian 
construction program ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. This is the second year under Public Law 783. 

Mr. Sixes. It is the second year under Public Law 783? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You had some construction the year before ? 

Colonel Carrer. We had some construction the year before for 
the ORC. 

Mr. Sixes. This is the second year of the joint construction pro- 
gram? 

Colonel Carter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How much money was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1952? 

General Decker. Twenty-four million dollars. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of that money has been spent ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Practically none of it. 

Mr. Srxes. Why / 

Colonel Carrer. The money was appropriated about November. 

Mr. Srxes. And we are now at about March ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. The question of clearing the sites with 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board, making the designs and getting the 
land involved has prevented any obligation of funds to this date. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of any other reasons that have delayed the 
program ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Not under the funds that were appropriated for 
1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it proposed that the funds will be spent during the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1952 or at least obligated during the re- 
mainder of 1952 ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Very likely not, sir. These funds under 783 are 
not 1-year funds. We will obligate them later in the year. 

Mr. Srxes. If you need these facilities, why are they not being made 
available? You have had several months since the program was ap- 
proved and yet practically none of the money has been spent. 

Is there any reason other than those that you have given us why the 
program is dragging ? 

Colonel Carter. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Sixes. General Fleming ? 

General Fiemina. Mr. Sikes, I do feel that because this is a new 
program, a new method, and a great many people have a responsibility 
toward it, it has caused some delay. I feel now that the last bit of work 
to get us started has been finished. We expect to start our program in 
the next few weeks. We have done everything that has ‘isin asked 





and have all of the data on hand. We have gone to the States to find 
. out what their needs are and we are ready to go. 

Mr. Sixes. A number of communities have indicated to me that there 
are other reasons; difficulties in securing release of funds, or matching 
provisions, or other reasons that are causing difficulty. Do you know 
anything about that ? 

General Fiemine. The only thing I feel that has delayed this has 
been the fact that there are many agencies in the Department of De- 
fense that have had a responsibility in this thing. This is the first 
time that it has been done this way under the law. I feel that that 
is all cleared away now. I have been somewhat worried about the 
delay. The States need these armories, some of them very badly. But 
I do feel that we have it worked out now so that we can go along 
with it soon. There is no other reason that I know of. 


DISSIMILAR PROVISIONS FOR MATCHING FUNDS 


Mr. Srxes. Are there matching provisions in the law which are 
dissimilar as between the National Guard and the Reserve ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What are they? 

Colonel Carter. The States are required to put up 25 percent of the 
funds and provide the land for the National Guard armories. 

Mr. Sr«rs. But not for the Reserve? 

Colonel Carter. Not for the Reserve. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is there that difference ? 

Colonel Carrer. I am afraid I am not in a position to answer that 
question. That is the way the law is. 

Mr. S-xes. General Decker, is there anybody here who can answer 
that? Since it is obvious that the guard is now a much larger organ- 
ization than can possibly be carried by the States, or needed by the 
States, why should there be any difference between the matching 
provisions of the National Guard and of the Reserve ? 

General Fremtne. I think I can answer that, sir. When the original 
law was being written, the States that had always provided their own 
armories felt that they would like the money to go a little further and 
also they desired State ownership of their properties. So, upon repre- 
sentation of the National Guard representatives before the committees 
at the time this provision was written in, it was provided that if 
the States did want to own their facilities and wanted to make the 
money go a little further—some of them already had money appro- 
priated—they might put up 25 percent of the money and the land. 
That was written into the law. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that slowing down the program in any way? 

General Fiemine. No, sir: I do not think it is slowing it down. 
When we get to some particular State we may find that it will have to 
wait until a meeting of the legislature for the money. 

Mr. Srxes. Then that would slow the program down? 

General Fiemine. It might in some States. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any option? 

General Fremrna. Yes, there is an option. They can go back to 100 
percent, where the title in the property would be vested in the Federal 
Government. 
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Mr. Sixes. So that it is optional whether the State takes a 25-per- 
cent participation and, in that case, retains title? 

General Fiemine. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. And the State may decide whether it wants the Federal 
Government to build the unit in its entirety, in which case it belongs 
to the Federal Government? 


JOINT UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


General Fiemina. That is correct, sir. Of course, in all instances 
joint utilization comes into the program. 

Mr. Srxes. In all instances under current construction is there joint 
utilization ? 

Colonel Carrer. Where the Federal Government puts up the money. 

Mr. Sixes. Where the Federal Government puts up all the money or 
75 percent of the money ? 

Colonel Carrer. Seventy-five percent. In other words, if the State 
builds its own armory, with its own money—— 

Mr. Sixes. All of the money 4 

Colonel Carrer. All of the money. 

Mr. Sixes. But if it is a 75-25 proposition—that is, 75 percent 
Federal and 25 percent State—then there is a joint use? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. For all Reserve components? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir, but that must be cleared. 

Mr. SiKes. I think we had better get this clear, because I see some 
shaking of heads. What is the answer? 

General Firemine. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is joint utilization under the 75-25 propo- 
sition ¢ 

General Fiemrna. Yes, sir. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Under your 75-25-percent provision with joint utili- 
zation of an armory by the National Guard and the Reserve, does the 
Federal Government provide any remuneration to the State for the 
maintenance and operation of that facility? I think that is one bone 
of contention. 

In other words, the Reserve wants to walk in free and let the State 
carry the expense of the operation. Does Uncle Sam pay anything, 
any consideration to the State, for that joint use outside of the 75-per- 
cent donation? Does anybody know? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they or do they not ? 

General Mruron. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Springer. I think I can answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

Colonel Sprtncrr. When a facility is constructed for joint utiliza- 
tion between the ORC and the National Guard, it is specifically spelled 
out in the agreement the type and the amount of the utilization and 
the reimbursement on the part of the Federal Government to the State 
for its pro rata share of the utilization of the building. 
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Mr. SrKes. General Milton, what is the picture in the Reserves on 
armory construction? Are you having any difficulty getting the pro- 
gram under way? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we get away from the National 
Guard: Who did you say approved this list of installations, of pro- 
posed construction ? 

Colonel Carter. This list, which is a tentative list, has not yet been 
cleared by the Reserve Forces Policy Board. It has been approved 
within the Department of the Army. It has been screened one against 
the other, the National Guard and the Reserve for joint. utilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Am I to assume from this list that there is no need 
for any National Guard armories in Kansas? 

Calonel Carter. No, sir; that is not correct. That list is only a very 
smiuii part of the entire program. 

Mr. Scrivner. But for this small part there is no immediate need 
apparently for National Guard armories in Kansas, is that correct / 
It is one of the few States left out and it has caused me to wonder. 

General Fiemtine, I will check this, Mr. Scrivner. This is for 1953, 
which represents a very small amount. Under the 1952 plan Kansas is 
in for a one-unit armory at, Manhattan and at Burlington. 


Pustic Works Consrruction, ORGANIZED RESERVE Corps 


Direct obligations by project 





Project 


Actual, 
fiscal year 
1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 








Public works construction, ORC___...__-_--__---_- 
Acquisition of land for ORC construction. -____.___- 


Total direct obligations. -..........._...--..... 


$803, 177 
0 


$15, 500, 000 
500, 000 


$11, 750, 000 
250, 000 








803, 177 








12, 000, 000 


16, 000, 000 








Mr. Sixes. Have you had any particular problems getting your 
program under way, General Milton? 

General Minton. We, like General Fleming, have been rather slow 
getting ours under way and I, like him, feel that it is a new program; 
a lot of people are interested in it and there has been difficulty in es- 


tablishing t 
allocated. 

Four million dollars of the current sixteen million dollars of funds 
have been released to us and we are proceeding now with the construc- 
tion, sir. Of the remaining $12 million, there are two apportionment 
requests, the monies of which have not been released, 

We would like to get our program moving a little more rapidly but, 
as I say, there have been a lot of people interested in it and the 
criteria have had to be established. 

Mr. Srxes. Are those difficulties now cleared up or do they still 
exist / 


General Miron. I am rather encouraged over it more recently, sir. 
I think they are clearing. 


e criteria under which the buildings would be built and 
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FURNISHING INFORMATION TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Froop. I should like to ask this question. Why, when these 
arrangements are being made, when these surveys are being made, 
when these plans are being considered, and whatever steps are being 
taken that are necessary under the basic law—why do you ignore 
Members of Congress in the matter of notifying them about what is 
taking place? That is, without reference to whether they are on the 
Appropriations Committee or not? Why do you not at least commu- 
nicate with these Members in some way, as a matter of courtesy? 
Or do you? 

I am sure that the Members do not want to get involved in any real- 
estate transactions. In most cases they would just as soon not know 
about your site-scouting operations, because that would be a headache 
to them. But at least, do you not think you should keep in touch 
with Members of the Senate and the House about this operation? Or 
do they just have to wake up some morning and read the newspapers 
and find out that there is going to be an armory in their district or 
in their State? 

I do not have that complaint personally, because I have been advised 
by your office—that is, the Reserve people—step by step about this, 
since you first thought about it. But, I have had a number of com- 
plaints from my colleagues who asked me to make this inquiry at this 
time. 

After a list has been set up, why do you not extend to the Members 
the courtesy of letting them know what you propose to do? Where 
you locate the armory in their district they do not care—that is, within 
reason—if you do not do something silly. But after that is deter- 
mined, why do you not keep in touch with them by letter or telephone 
or carrier pigeon, or something, so that they are not embarrassed by 
having a local newspaper publish a story that “Army Reserves are 
going to build an armory in town X”’? 

Then the chamber of commerce and the Rotary Club and everybody 
calls up and asks, “What do you know about this, Congressman ¢” 

Then he has to say, “I never heard of it.” 

That should not be. At least he should be notified of what you in- 
tend todo. As I say, I have no complaint personally, because you did 
notify me from the very first step and I have been acquainted with 
what has been going on right along. But I have been requested by 
my colleagues in the House who have not been extended that courtesy 
to state on the record what the situation is. 

Yesterday I had two telephone calls about this—this was late yes- 
terday afternoon. Two Members were not notified after the Army 
Reserves had decided to put an armory in their home towns. It em- 
barrassed them. Later you sent in—whatever you call them—task 
forces of some kind to look over the place. Well, they had no objec- 
tion to that. They were glad, except that they had to find out about 
it from the newspapers. 

Now, you know what a lot of Army people appear in a small town. 
Everybody knows they are there. In these two cases everybody knew 
they were there, except the two Congressmen, who found out 24 hours 
later. 

95192—52——pt. 1-41 
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That is unnecessary and I should think embarrassing to the Mem- 
bers. In both these cases, incidentally, the men are Reserve officers, 
as well. So, as the spokesman for my colleagues, I bring that to your 
attention. 


NUMBER OF ARMORIES BUILT 


On this matter of these armories, how many have you already built 
of the first group?) How many are up and operating—any ¢ 

General Fteminc. The National Guard, none. 

Mr. Froop. None for the National Guard. What about the Re- 
serves ? 

General Muzton, Forty-four. 

Mr. FLoop. You had two programs, is that right ? 

General Mitton. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the first program, in the fiscal year 1950, you have 
44 now in operation and being utilized by Reserve components, is that 
right? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM DEFECTS 


Mr. Fioop. Is the operation satisfactory ? 

General Mitron. Not entirely, sir, but in the main. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything serious the matter with it? 

General Miuron. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the chief thing that you do not like or that 
the Reserve components do not like? What is the one very bad thing, 
if there is one, that you have run into? 

General Mitton. The basic design, sir. We did not think it was 
quite adaptable to an expanding program such as we can foresee im- 
mediately ahead of us. So we have designed a new armory, so that 
we can start with a smaller unit and expand it to larger size as the 
demands may increase. 

That I would say has been the dominant difficulty. 

Mr. Foon. In other word, if and when you get UMT—if you live 
long enough—you want to be able to expand those original units? 

General Miron. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. To utilize what will then be an extensive involuntary 
Reserve; is that right ? 

General Miuton. Y es, Sir. 


DESIGN SERVICES FOR ARMORIES 


Mr. Froop. Who designs these armories, the Army engineers? Or 
is that given to private ‘commercial architect and engineering firms / 

Colonel Carrer. I think I can answer that question. The armories 
for the Reserve are designed under the direction of the Chief of 
Engineers. The criteria are developed in conference with all of the 
representatives of the Army commanders in the field as to the exact 
size of the different pieces, and they finally have to be approved by the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board ; so many square feet for toilets, so many 
square feet for assembly halls; so many square feet for classrooms. 
A firm of architects in New York City actually has come out with 
the final designs for this expansible-type armory which General 
Milton was discussing. 
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Mr. Firoop. Who designed the original armory for the 1950 pro- 

am ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. They were designed on criteria which have since 
been changed. 

Mr. Fioop. Designed by whom? 

Colonel Carrer, That was designed in the same way, under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers, by a civilian architectural engi- 
neering firm. 

Mr, Froop. What is the name of that architectural engineering 
firm ? 

Colonel Carrer. I do not know. I will have to supply that. 

Mr. F.Loop. Supply the name for the record. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The armories constructed for ORC from 1950 funds were designed by Office, 
Corps of Engineers, under space criteria and outline plan approved by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The design was prepared by the firm of Reisner & Urbahn, 
architects, of New York City. 

Mr. Froop. Now, somebody made a mistake. Did they make a mis- 

take, or were they merely acting under orders of military authority 4 
Who dreamed up the thing about the floor space, toilets, drill sheds, 
first-aid rooms? Who decided what was needed ? 

Colonel Carrer. It was decided then by the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. Fioop. The Department of the Army decided what was needed? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And then you got hold of the Engineers ? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. And said, “What do we do about it? : 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. So the Engineers were the outfit that finally decided 
on so many square feet of this and so many square feet of that? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioopv. Who decided that? 

Colonel Carter. That was decided by the Department of the Army, 
and approved by the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Froop. Were you in that outfit then? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir; I was not. 

Mr. Fioop. I never yet have been able to catch up with one of those 
Army officers who made a mistake. Where is he now, if you know— 
out of the Service? 

Colonel Carrer. He probably is. 

Mr. Fioop. He is gone? 

Colonel Carrer. I may say this new design which was developed 
last. winter we feel is far superior and has been developed to save a 
good deal of money and critical materials. 

Mr. Fioop. We hope that. We hope it is going to be ali right, be- 
cause we certainly hope you do not come back to this subeommittee 2 
years from now saying what you do about the 1950 program: “Oops! 

Ve made a mistake in 1949.” 

Colonel Carrer. The program of 1950 will be entirely under the 

new design. The old one was 1949. 
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Mr. Frioop. Whether 1949 or 1950, was it the Regular Army plus 
the Army engineers plus the civilian architectural ineers who 
ran the show who made the mistake and built too small or built a 
unit that cannot be properly or adequately utilized for the expanding 
Reserve program, or was that during the days when the Army had 
not made up its mind? I think 1949 was about the time when the 
sare, Noag es people downtown cut the Reserves in half and cut 

ck the Army program and cut back the drill-pay program of the 
Reserves. Was that about 1949? Maybe it was whoever ran your 
show then. 

General Mirron. Yes, sir; that was just about the time. 

Mr. Fioop. That was the time when apparently they were not going 
to bother with the Reserves. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, that would not change the type of building. 

Mr. Fioop. No. Whatever they were going to do they should have 
done properly. 

The record is very clear now that it is not going to happen again. 


VARIATIONS IN DESIGN BETWEEN AREAS 


Do you use the same design for California that you do for Ver- 
mont; do you use the same “specs” for Florida that you do for State 
of Washington ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Not exactly. We use the same lay-out plan, the 
same type of specifications, except in certain areas we do not need 
the size of assembly hall that we do in others, and there is a variation. 
However, it is not a great variation, because that is going to be a very 
simple building. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no need, then, because of the simplicity of the 
structure, to make any attempt to consider any esthetic problem 
or relation to the local type of architecture; or do you just take the 
same structure any place whether or not it looks bad, whether there 
is any esthetic sense in the architecture? Do you care? 

Colonel Carrer. We are doing our very best to get the esthetic 
sense involved in this. 

Mr. Fioop. So long as that does not mean any great variance? 

Colonel Carrer. So long as that does not mean any great variance. 

Mr. Fioop. So within the type of jurisdiction on policies you get, 
the architects and all of you concerned with this program make what- 
ever effort is reasonable and proper under the circumstances and within 
the dollars allocated for this construction by the Army ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. We do, definitely. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you any pictures or exhibits that would evidence 
that effort to apply the design between one part of the country and 
another? 

Colonel Carrer. Here is the architects’s concept. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee is shown by Colonel Carter several 
pictures of armories in different parts of the country. 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir; those are not just armories. That is the 
standard plan. 

Mr. Froop. This is the standard plan? 

Colonel Carrer. You can say that we follow that in most places, 
but on a university campus you have to alter the administration build- 
ing slightly. 
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Mr. Froop. But you are not unaware of the problem that arises? 

Colonel Carrer. We are not unaware of the problem. 

Mr. Fxioop. And you are doing whatever you reasonably can do? 

Colonel Carter. It is brought very forcibly to our attention by the 
cities when the land is being provided. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT QUALITY OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Fioop. Have you had any complaints of a material nature from 
the cities, communities, universities, or from any source whatsoever 
about the quality of the structure itself? 

Colonel Carrer. They think it is a little too cheap. 

Mr. Foon. In external appearance? 

Pe ome Carter. Yes. These buildings will be built of concrete 
ock. 

Mr. Fioop. Two-story buildings of concrete block ? 

Colonel Carrer. Some one and some two. 

Ba Foon. Is there any facing on the front of it, or on one side at 
all? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. 

Mr. Freon. Is there any kind of glazed glass or mica facing on the 
front part, the entrance part? 

Colonel Carter. The entrance area itself for the new armory has 
quite a bit of glass in the hope of improving the appearance. But 
when you are trying to save money, you have to give way on the 
appearance. 

r. Fxoop. This is a utilitarian type of building in both concept 
and appearance / 

Colonel Carrer. It will lack a lot of things. It is more or less a 
modern structure. If you tried to put it on the University of Vir- 
ginia campus, you would have to change it, naturally. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they all made out of the same kind of material no 
matter in what part of the country they are built? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. They are so designed as to take advan- 
tage of local materials. _ : 

Mr. Frioop. What do you mean by local materials? What is local 
about cement block? If you are going to use cement block, why don’t 
you make them all alike? ; 

Coloney Carrer. In certain areas you can get brick as cheap or 
cheaper, and in that case we use brick. 

Mr. Fioop. Wherever you can, you do? 

Colenel Carrer. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. What about the window trim in these things? 

Colonel Carrer. That has the same general concept, but that varies 
slightly from one location to another. As a matter of fact, it is quite 
a nice looking building for the money. 

Mr. Fioop. It seems to be for the money. Are you satisfied you 
are getting your money’s worth and the training program is getting 
its proper attention by providing this kind of building, this quality 
of structure, under all circumstances ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

General Mitton. We feel that my. 

Mr. Foon. I know if you got a lot more money, you could get a 
lot more gingerbread and trimmings, but do you think with the dollars 
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you are getting under the program you are operating that this thing 
will work satisfactorily ? 

General Miuron. Yes, sir. 

war. Froop. For the dollars and for the action on your side of the 
table ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Fxioop. You think this will be all right ? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about landscaping; is that a problem? 

Colonel Carrer. That is included in the construction of the build- 
ing. Of course, it varies in different areas as to what landscaping is 
required, and it has to be included with the funds to build the initial 
structure. We try to keep it as simple as we can, because landscaping 
costs an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Fieov. These pictures I am looking at are Reserve armories? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And this [exhibiting] is National Guard armories? 

Colonel Carter. That is right. 


Pustic Works Construction, Nationay Guarp 


Direct obligations by profect 











Nem ; | Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
- tite Project | fiseal year fiscal year fiscal year 
: | 1951 | 1952 1953 
1110 | National Guard armories__.._-.........---- eas 0) $16, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 
1120 | Other facilities, National Guard_..____-- sSeke $4, 446,232 —-:10, 650, 000 3, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations__________- ad 4, 446, 232 26, 650, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
| 





Mr. Fioop. General Fleming, you have heard the questions I have 
asked the Reserve people in the last few minutes in connection with 
armories. What do you have to say about your buildings? You have 
not built any yet; have you? 

General Firminea. No, sir. 


STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. When did you first get authority—the same year these 
fellows did? 

General Fiemine. No, sir. They were in ahead of us. 

Mr. Froop. Now, they have had 2 years of the program operating. 
You at least had authority during one of the years in which they 
produced armories. Why did not you produce any at all? 

General Fiemi1ne. We had no money appropriated for it. 

Mr. Fioop. You said you got authority but ne money ? 

General Fiemrnc. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They had authority plus the money? 

General Fieminea. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. So they have had 2 years’ building operations and are 
going into the third? 

General FLemrinc. And we are on our first. 

Mr. Fioop. You are entering into your first? 

General Fiemtne. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Froop. You have the authority, and now you are asking for 
the money ? 
General Fiemrne. Yes, sir. We have some money already in this 
fiscal year. 
CONSTRUCTION DESIGN FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Who is doing your designing and planning ? 

General Fiemrne. I will ask Colonel Truss to answer that. 

Colonel Truss. My name is W. J. Truss, consultant, National Guard 
Bureau. 

We have the option under this program and we let the States do 
their own designing if they so wish, subject to approval by the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau. We are, however, preparing the type of design. 
We have a type of design of the one- and two-unit armory, which is 
the crying need at the moment. Those are being prepared under di- 
rection of the National Guard Bureau by Reisner & Urbahn, of New 
York City. They are the architects who are preparing the ORC ar- 
mories. It is a different type building. I am sorry we do not have 
pictures here, but we do have them in the Bureau and can send them 
up. 
Mr. Sixes. Send them up as soon as possible. 

Colonel Truss. Yes, sir. ° 


VARIATION OF STYLE IN NATIONAL GUARD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. So that there will conceivably be a great diversity be- 
tween buildings because of the facilities varying between the various 
States ? 

Colonel Truss. That is correct. Every State has its own ideas. 
Some States do not have facilities for developing plans and are going 
to look to the Bureau. We will have to modify our standard plan to 
fit the local condition. That is the criterion established. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the right of veto in this business, or must 
it be by negotiation ? 

Colonel Truss. We have the right of veto, as I understand your 
question, in providing the military necessities. Beyond that point, 
with State money, if the State wishes to add other features, they are 
at liberty to do so. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are not going to get trapped by the States into 
coming back here asking us for more money or inio cutting one city 
and building up another one? : 

Colonel Truss. Under the criteria put out, approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, under. directives which have been approved by the 
Armed Services Committees of Congress, those criteria are fixed. We 
contribute only to the extent of those criteria, at bid prices. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this committee have a list of what you propose to do 
for 1953 under your guard program ? 

Colonel Truss. Yes, sir. That is the document you have in front 
of you, which has just been handed out. 

Mr. Froop. Will you notify the chairman in writing if you change 
that for any reason from this program ? 

Colonel Truss. Yes,sir. This program, as Colonel Carter remarked, 
has not been approved by the Facilities Control Board. 

Mr. Froop. But if and when it is—— 
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Colonel Truss. We will advise you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What jurisdiction will the Army engineers have over 
the construction program in the States under the guard program in 
this set-up? 

Colonel Truss. None. The Secretary of Defense has delegated to 
the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Army has dele- 
gated to the Chief of the National Guard * Md authority to deal 
primarily with the States and to contract with them for their own por- 
tion of the contribution. 

Mr. Fioop. Who will let invitations to bid and award contracts 
for the guard under this program ? 

Colonel Truss. The States may do so with their own contracting 
officers and facilities, subject to approval by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard the sad and mournful tale the Reserve 
people told us, Colonel, about the job they did. 

olonel Truss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is not unusual in our experience for one branch of 
the Army to benefit by the mistakes of another. It is conceivable that 
you might in this case? You are aware of what their problem was 
and that it did not work out. 

Colonel Truss. We have been aware that it did not work out. 

Mr. Fioop. And I take for granted that, being aware of it, you have 
no objection to benefiting therefrom if you can? 

Colonel Truss. We are most receptive to any experience ORC can 
show us. 

Mr. Foon. I merely bring that to your attention out of an abund- 
ance of caution. 

That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Now, Colonel Carter, I have some questions I want to 
ask you. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. How many armories for which funds were provided in 
1952 are actually under construction ? — 

Colonel Carrer. There are no armories presently under construc- 
tion from funds provided by fiscal years 1951-52. 

Mr. Stxes. When are the remainder scheduled to be begun? 

Colonel Carrer. It is anticipated that construction under the fiscal 
year 1952 National Guard program will be commenced about April 
15, 1952. In regards to the Organized Reserve program, construction 
of $4,000,00 of this program will start within the immediate future. 

The remainder of the $16,000,00 will be started as soon as possible 
upon release of the balance of the funds. 

Mr. Srxegs.,.Give us the scheduled completion dates for 1952 and 
1953 construction. 

Colonel Carter. It is reasonably expected that all National Guard 
armory construction authorized under fiscal year 1952 program, and 
that proposed to be accomplished with the funds requested. for fiscal 
year 1953, will have been completed by close of fiscal year 1953. 

In regards to the Organized Reserve Corps the 1952 construction 
should be completed prior to the end of calendar year 1953. If fiscal 
year 1953 funds are appropriated and released prior to the end of 
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calendar year 1952, the 1953 program should be completed by the end 
of calendar year 1953 or early in 1954. 

Mr. Srxes. Have the sites been selected for all the armories under 
1952 and 1953 requests ? 

Colonel Carrer. The adjutant general of the States are responsible 
for providing the sites for National Guard armories as planned for 
construction in fiscal year 1952 and 1953. Not all sites are available 
at this time; but sufficient of these sites are available to permit im- 
mediate, substantial progress under the progrem. No difficulty is fore- 
seen in the matter of. acquisition of sites by the States. 

Sites are selected and approved in practically all cities for fiscal year 
1952 ORC armory construction program. No sites have been ap- 
proved in the 1953 program, although these are tentative selections 
in some cities. 

Mr. Stxes. Upon completion of the 1953 construction program, how 
many armories will be available for the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserves ? 

Colonel Carrer. National Guard armories are as follows: 





State owned or controlled, and adequate for use (estimated) _-._________ 1, O87 

Planned for construction with the fiscal year 1952 appropriation 
I ink i Sa aE doin Tihs casey npetgaieninleiiebaonamesanensnenthapon 141 

Planned for construction with the fiscal year 1953 appropriation 
Sy pial Saran BS aS DLR EEN ES AE Be ae ae a Se Meee RN ee ae 42 








Total, adequate, National Guard armories estimated to be available 
June 30, 1958_.........._. ave aa rere 

Upon completion of fiscal year 1953 program, there will be approxi- 
mately 124 armories available to the ORC. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the average investment in armories and facilities 
per average strength in the National Guard and Organized Reserves? 

Colonel Carrer. As of this date the Federal Government has no 
investment in National Guard armories. Nonarmory facilities have 
been constructed with Federal funds during the past 30-35 years at 
a total cost of approximately $87,630,000. The States are reliably 
reported to have an estimated $500,000,000 invested in armory and al- 
lied facilities in use by the National Guard. Thus, on the basis of an 
average strength of 330,000 men (prior to the “induction” period) the 
per capita investment may be stated as follows: 

Sens, eee SR ee $265 
SUM, alee eR las Se et ee 1, 500 

The ORC has at present $13,000,000 invested in 44 arniories recently 
completed under the fiscal year 1950 armory-construction program. 
In accordance with present strength utilizing these armories, the 
average investment is approximately $400 per Reserve. 

Mr. Stxes. What 1952 funds do you expect to carry over into fiscal 
year 1953? , 

Colonel Carrer. Of fiscal-year-1952 funds for the National Guard, 
$2,000,000 of armory and $8,000,000 nonarmory funds are contem- 
plated being carried over into fiscal year 1953. 

It is contemplated that ORC 1951-52 funds will be obligated by the 
end of fiscal year 1952 if apportionment is completed by March 15, 
1952. Ifit appears that all funds cannot be obligated by June 30, 1952, 
it-iseantieipated that there will be a request for extension of avail- 
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ability of funds through fiscal year 1953 through the medium of lan- 
guage change to this appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Where are your obligations as of December 31, 1951, for 
National Guard armories? 

Colonel Carter. None. No apportionment had been made on appro- 
priation 21 X 2,080 as of December 31, 1951. Obligation in amount 
of $94,594 shown against project 1120 as of that date on Treasury 
Form 133 were in error, and administrative action has been taken to 
deobligate this amount. 

Mr. Sixes. What are your obligations as of December 31, 1951, for 
“Other National Guard facilities” and what do these facilities include? 

Colonel Carrer. $1,322,030 had been obligated to replace facilities 
from which the National Guard had been evicted. 

Mr. Stxes. What are your obligations as of December 31, 1951, for 
“ORC construction” ? 

Colonel Carrer. None, as of December 31, 1951. $204,000 has since 
been obligated for planning activities, and so forth. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Carter, will you discuss the availability of con- 
struction materials ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Yes. The new design for the ORC armory includes 
no steel and only normal amounts of plumbing: and heating equip- 
ment. The new design for the National Guard Armory is quite simi- 
lar. The problems concerning critical materials are easing generally 
throughout the United States, and since the armory program is so 
small it is not considered that critical materials will affect prosecu- 
tion of the program. 

Mr. Srxes. There is some criticism of lush construction and fur- 
nishings. What is your comment? 

Colonel Carrer. The designs for the armories provide the simplest 
possible structure that can be built to provide a 25-year life. The 
furnishings included are normal Department-of-the-Army-type fur- 
nishings and are in no way “lush.” In some areas it is necessary 
to apply improvements to outside appearance of the concrete-block 
buildings to meet local building requirements. This is particularly 
true on the campus of a university or in a city park, but every effort is 
made to keep this construction to the most austere which will satisfy 
the need. 


OFFICIAL SATISFACTION ON JOINT-USE PROBLEM 


Mr. Scrivner. General, we have before us at this time the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau and the head of the Reserve and ROTC. 
There has been a great deal of discussion about the joint use of armory 
facilities. Are both of you satisfied on the program of joint use, or is 
there any dissatisfaction to be expressed on either side? 

General FLeminc. We are satisfied in the National Guard Bureau. 

General Miron. There is certainly no dissatisfaction on our part. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you heard of any within your respective com- 
mands? 

General Mitton. I have not. 

General Fiemina. No, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Carter told us a few minutes ago that where 
the Reserve does have joint use of the National Guard armories the 
agreements reached there also provide for a contribution to the State 
for their proportionate share of the operation. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where that is lacking in any State, what is the reme- 
dy, or who is at fault ? 

Colonel Carrer. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been told there are certain instances where, 
as far as the States are concerned, it is all outgo and no income; in 
other words, the States have provided joint use of National Guard 
armories with the Reserve, but there has been no compensation from 
the Reserve for that use. 

General Fiemrne. I think you are referring to the 100-percent use 
of State armories built by the States themselves. A great many States 
in the past have permitted the Organized Reserve units and individ- 
uals to use those armories, because there was a law and an agreement 
with those States, and during those times there were no funds avail- 
able to pay those things. Now funds are available, as I understand 
it, and payment will be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that all that it is necessary for a State to do is 
to contact the proper officers in charge of the ORC program to make 
the necessary arrangements for compensation ? 

General Freminc. And arrange in the bill and contract at the time 
they make it for those things. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you can always revise a contract. 

General Ftemrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, if a contract now exists which does not pro- 
vide for it, that, to me, would be inequitable and unreasonable. 

General Fiemine. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, that contract can be changed. 

General Fiemrne. Yes, sir. 


DUAL INSTALLATIONS 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only do you have a building program but you 
also have a program whereby you rent certain installations already 
constructed, That brings us back again, not necessarily to joint use 
but to dual installations. 

I made a request sometime back for a list of the various communities 
in the United States that had National Guard armories and Reserve 
facilities. As yet, I have not received that list. 

In how many places does that oecur ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. That list has been prepared, and I think was sub- 
mitted. It is quite long, particularly the leased facilities,. 

Mr. Scrivner. This list now handed me refers to “Reserve facili- 
ties,” but the combined list I requested is not before me. 

Turning at random, I see here in Cleveland, Miss., under this list 
of “Reserve facilities,” that this is a one-company National Guard 
facility which is donated. What does that mean? Does that mean 
that is one place where you do have dual use of the armory facility ? 
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Colonel Carrer. That is about 6 miles from my home town; so, I 
know a little bit about it. That is a National Guard armory built 
either by the State or county. I am not sure which. Cleveland is 
not a very large town. The National Guard company which occupies 
the armory utilizes it, of course, quite fully, and the Reserve unit 
of the town is quite small. I will have to check to determine whether 
there is any Reserve unit there or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am just going by the information furnished 
me. I assume there must be, or it would not be on this list. 

Colonel Carrer. Whether there is a unit there or an instructor group 
or what not, I am not sure. 

General Mitton. There is a company-size unit there. 

Colonel Sprtncer. There are 13 men there. That is the Reserve 
unit. They are using the National Guard facility. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now I turn to the State of New York. Does this 
list include only your owned, or does this include leased and donated 
facilities? 

General Minton. It includes all leased, loaned, and donated facili- 
ties. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any Reserve eg | in Manley, N. Y.? 

Colonel Sprincer. Apparently not. In New York, depending on 
the location of the town or city, with which I am not familiar, it is 
quite possible they use the nearest large city. It is a highly concen- 
trated area in and around New York City itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I ask is because I have a communication 
from one of the residents of that town in which he points out—— 

Colonel Springer. Did you say Manley ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the way I got it. Well, we can identify it. 
Do you have a National Guard unit in a town by the name of Manley, 
N. Y.? 

Colonel Sprrncer. No, sir. There is a Massena and a Montauk and 
a Malone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this was a phoned communication, and I might 
not have gotten the name right, but I will get it. It may have been 
Malone. But in this community, the name of which I will furnish, 
there is a National Guard armory used, as I am informed, only one 
night or possibly two nights a week. Reserve activities are either in 
being or contemplated; and, instead of making use of the National 
Guard armory, I find it is not being used by that organization. The 
Reserve has contemplated.and talked about, if it has not already done 
it, a program which would call for an expenditure of a rather large 
sum of money per year for the leasing of another building. As soon 
as I furnish the name, I wish at this point in the record you would give 
me a full and complete statement from both the National Guard and 
the Reserve as to the existing conditions and, if it is as reported, why 
it is not possible for both organizations to use the National Guard 
facility and thereby effect a saving of the taxpayers’ money. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


The city of Malone, N. Y., has three ORC units, totaling approximately 60 
officers and enlisted men. The one-unit National Guard armory that had pre- 
viously been used by the ORC, as a result of local arrangements at no cost, did 
not have sufficient storage space and other type of space for efficient training 
of these assigned units. One of these units, an Ordnance maintenance company, 
requires considerable storage space for equipment and vehicles, as well as space 
for instruction which is not available in the National Guard armory. The re- 
servists in that locality have been looking for more adequate facilities for some 
time and have recently obtained leased space adequate for their needs. 


REASONABLENESS OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, Colonel Carter, are you satisfied in your own 
mind that the costs that you have here set out for both the Reserve 
and National Guard armories are reasonable costs 4 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; lam. This armory design which we now 
have for the ORC and the National Guard is based pretty much on 
the same type of building. The price is around $11 a square foot, 
which is about as cheap as you can build any kind of building of 
this type. In fact, it is quite a reasonable cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this time, when there are areas where the war 
effort has called for much more than the usual amount of construc- 
tion, thereby bringing about several economic problems and unusual 
demands, what is the program envisaged as to delaying your con- 
struction in those critical areas? In other words, as you go about this 
building program, are you looking over areas to see where you are 
contemplating building to learn if there is a labor shortage, material 
shortage, and everything else, or are you taking your construction 
jobs at this present time to those areas where that critical shortage 
does not exist ? 

Colonel Carter. The program is designed to meet the critical needs 
of the Reserve and National Guard program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But that is where the taxpayer gets hit a lot 
of times. 

Colonel Carrer. We make every effort to avoid areas where there 
is a definitely critical situation regarding construction workers, ma- 
terials, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we are dealing with taxpayers’ dollars that are 
getting harder and harder and harder to get. 

Colonel Carrer. We know that fully. 

Mr. Scrivner. You, as well as we, have an obligation and a very 
heavy one upon our shoulders to get every possible penny’s worth 
of value out of each one of those dollars. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, if by ignoring that merely because some area 
says, “We need this armory awfully bad right now,” whether the 
Reserve or National Guard, if you ignore the other part of your 
duty, you are not, as I see it, performing as you should. 

Colonel Carrer. That is correct. And we make every effort to take 
care of a situation like that. : 
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I will say this: We have turned down no construction of an armory 
at any location because of that sort of reason. 

Mr. Scrivner. You mean that sort of reason has not existed in any 
place where you were going to build? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir: I do not mean that. I mean that question 
has not arisen. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it is your job, then, to raise that question. 

Colonel Carrer. We definitely will. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because there are many places now where, due to 
conditions that exist there and elsewhere, the demand upon the build- 
ing trades is not great, and the result is that there is not the compe- 
‘ition for labor and materials that exists elsewhere. That means, as a 
logical result, that you are able to get a better figure in your contracts 
than you otherwise could. 

Colonel Carrer. That is very correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that during this period of shortages of materials, 
labor, and everything else, it would be my view—you may have a 
different one—that rather than looking solely to the requests of either 
the guard or the Reserve as to where they put priority for construc- 
tion, the priority at this particular time, which may be different a 
year from now, should go to those areas where you do not have a 
critical situation. 

Colonel Carrer. That is a very good point. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is followed, I venture to say in many in- 
stances you will be able to save many dollars on your building program 
and thereby save the taxpayers that much. And by putting off some 
until next year or 2 years from now, when a critical condition does 
not exist, vou will then in that program save some more money. And 
within my physical power and with a little bit of help I shall try to 
watch the program and see how it develops from that particular angle. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had some questions yesterday that 1 was supposed 
to get some information on that I do not think I have received yet. 
Somebody was going to tell me what the average cost was for the train- 
ing of ORC, taking all of your component parts. 

General Decker. Those figures are being computed. They will be 
furnished as soon as the work is done. 
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